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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


This  book  makes  no  pretence  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  new  theory  of  the  intellectual  operations. 
Its  claim  to  attention,  if  it  possess  any,  is  grounded 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  not  to  supersede,  but 
to  embody  and  systematize,  the  best  ideas  which  have 
been  either  promulgated  on  its  subject  by  speculati%'e 
writers,  or  conformed  to  by  accurate  thinkers  in  their 
scientific  inquiries. 

To  cement  together  the  detached  fragments  of  a 
subject,  never  yet  treated  as  a  whole ;  to  harmonize 
the  true  portions  of  discordant  theories,  by  supplying 
the  links  of  thought  necessary  to  connect  them,  and 
by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which 
they  are  always  more  or  less  interwoven ;  must 
necessarily  require  a  considerable  amount  of  original 
specalation.  To  other  originality  than  this,  the  pre- 
sent work  lays  no  claim.  In  the  existing  state  of 
the  coltivatioD  of  the  sciences,  there  would  be  a  very 
strong  presumption  [gainst  any  one  who  should 
imagine  that  he  had  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
theory  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  added  any 
fimdamentally  new  process  to  the  practice  of  it. 
The  improvement  which  remains  to  be  effected  in 
the  methods  of  philosophizing  (and  the  author  be- 
lieves that  they  have  much  need  of  improvement] 
vol.  I,  h 
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can  only  consist  in  performing,  more  systematically 
and  accurately,  operations  with  which,  at  least  in 
their  elementary  form,  the  human  intellect  in  some 
one  or  other  of  its  employments  is  already  familiar. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  Ratio- 
cination, the  author  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  technical  details  which  may  be  obtained  in 
so  perfect  a  shape  from  the  existing  treatises  on  what 
is  termed  the  Logic  of  the  Schools.  In  the  contempt 
entertained  by  many  modem  philosophers  for  the 
syllogistic  art,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  by  no  means 
participates;  though  the  scientific  theory  on  which 
its  defence  is  usually  rested  appears  to  him  erro- 
neous :  and  the  view  which  he  has  suggested  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  Syllogism  may,  perhaps, 
afford  the  means  of  conciliating  the  principles  of  tiie 
art  with  as  much  as  is  well  grounded  in  the  doctrines 
and  objections  of  its  assailants. 

The  same  abstinence  from  details  could  not  be 
observed  in  the  First  Book,  on  Names  and  Proposi- 
tions ;  because  many  useful  pi-inciples  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  contained  in  the  old  Logic,  have 
been  gradually  omitted  from  the  writings  of  its  later 
teachers ;  and  it  appeared  desirable  both  to  revive 
these,  and  to  reform  and  rationalize  the  philosophical 
foundation  on  which  they  stood.  The  earlier  chap- 
ters of  this  preliminary  Book  will  consequently 
appear,  to  some  readers,  needlessly  elementary  and 
scholastic.  But  those  who  know  in  what  darkness 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  obtained,  is  often  involved  by  a  confused 
apprehension  of  the  import  of  the  difierent  classes  of 
Words  and  Assertions,  will  not  regard  these  discus- 
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sions  as  either  frivolons,  or  irrelevant  ix)  the  topics 
considered  in  the  later  Books. 

On  the  subject  of  Induction,  the  task  to  be  per- 
formed was  that  of  generalizing  the  modes  of  investi- 
gating truth  and  estimating  evidence,  by  which  so 
many  important  and  recondite  laws  of  nature  have, 
in  the  various  sciences,  been  aggregated  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge.  That  this  is  not  a  task  iree 
&om  difficulty  may  be  presumed  from  the  fact,  that 
even  at  a  very  recent  period,  eminent  writers  (among 
wliom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Archbishop  Wbately, 
and  the  author  of  a  celebrated  article  on  Bacon  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review)  have  not  scrupled  to  pro- 
nonnce  it  impossible.*  The  author  has  endeavoured 
to  combat  their  theory  in  the  manner  in  which 
Diogenes  confuted  the  Bceptical  reasonings  against 
the  possibihty  of  motion;  remembering  that  pio- 
genes'  argument  would  have  been  equally  conclusive, 
though  his  individual  perambulations  might  not  have 
extended  beyond  the  circuit  of  his  own  tub. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  what  the  author 

*  In  thelatereditionsof  ArohbtBhop  Wbately'sZo^'e,  he  states 
bis  meaning  to  be,  not  that  "rulee"  for  the  ascertainmeat  of  truths 
Irf  indactive  investigation  cannot  be  laid  down,  or  that  they  may 
not  be  "  of  eminent  serrioe,"  bnt  that  they  "  must  always  be  com- 
paratively vague  and  general,  and  incapable  of  being  built  up  into 
a  re^lar  demonstrative  theory  like  that  of  the  Syllogism."  (Book 
IT.  eh.  iv.  $  3.)  And  he  observes,  that  to  devise  a  syBt«m  for  this 
purpom,  capable  of  being  "  brought  into  a  scientific  form,"  would 
be  an  achievement  which  "  he  must  be  more  saDgnine  than  sden- 
tifio  who  expeoto."  (Book  it.  ch.  ii.  §  4.)  To  eSect  this,  however, 
being  the  express  object  of  the  portion  of  the  present  work  which 
treate  of  Induction,  the  words  in  the  text  are  no  overstatement  of 
tbe  difierence  of  opinion  between  Arclibinhop  Whately  and  me  on 
the  Hibject. 
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has  sacceeded  in  effecting  on  this  hranch  of  his  sub- 
ject,  it  is  a  duty  to  acknowledge  that  for  much  of  it 
he  has  been  indebted  to  several  important  treatises, 
partly  biBtorical  and  partly  philosophical,  on  the 
generalitieB  and  processes  of  physical  science,  which 
have  been  pablished  within  the  last  few  yeara.  To 
these  treatises,  and  to  their  authors,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  do  justice  in  the  body  of  the  work.  But 
as  with  one  of  these  writers,  Dr.  Whewell,  he  has 
occasion  frequently  to  express  differences  of  opinion, 
it  is  more  particularly  incumbent  on  him  in  this 
place  to  declare,  that  without  the  aid  derived  from 
the  facts  and  ideas  contained  in  that  gentleman's 
Hutory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  the  corresponding 
portion  of  this  work  would  probably  not  have  been 
written. 

The  concluding  Book  is  an  attempt  to  contribute 
towards  the  solution  of  a  question,  which  the  decay 
of  old  opinions,  and  the  fetation  that  disturbs  Euro- 
pean society  to  its  inmost  depths,  render  as  impor- 
tant ia  the  present  day  to  the  practical  interests  of 
human  life,  as  it  must  at  aU  times  be  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  speculative  knowledge:  viz.  Whether 
moral  and  social  phenomena  are  really  exceptioDs  to 
the  general  certainty  and  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
nature  ;  and  bow  far  the  methods,  by  which  so  many 
of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  have  been  numbered 
among  truths  irrevocably  acquired  and  universally 
assented  to,  can  be  made  instrumental  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in  moral 
and  political  science. 
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PBEFACE  TO  THE  THIED  AND  FOIJETH 
EDITIONS. 


Several  criticisms,  of  a  more  or  less  controversial 
character,  on  this  work,  have  appeared  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  edition  ;  and  Dr.  Whewell  has 
lately  published  a  reply  to  those  parts  of  it  in  which 
some  of  his  opinions  were  controverted.* 

I  have  carefully  reconsidered  all  the  points  on 
which  my  conclosions  have  been  assailed.  But  I 
have  not  to  announce  a  change  of  opinion  on  any 
matter  of  importance.  Such  minor  oversights  as 
have  been  detected,  either  by  myself  or  by  my 
critics,  I  have,  in  general  silently,  corrected :  but 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  agree  with  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  a  passage,  in  every 
instance  in  which  I  have  altered  or  cancelled  it.  I 
have  often  done  so,  merely  that  it  might  not  remain 
a  stumbling-block,  when  the  amonut  of  discussion 
necessary  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  would 
have  exceeded  what  was  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

To  several  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
m^ed  against  me,  I  have  thought  it  useful  to  reply 
with  some  degree  of  minuteness  ;  not  from  any  taste 

*  Kow  forming  a  chapter  iu  ]iis  volnme  on  The  Phiio9ophy 
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for  controversy,  but  because  the  opportanity  was 
favourable  for  placing  my  own  conclusions,  and  the 
grounds  of  them,  more  clearly  and  completely  before 
the  reader,  Truth,  on  these  Bubjects,  is  militant, 
and  can  only  establish  itself  by  means  of  conflict. 
The  most  opposite  opinions  can  make  a  plausible 
flhow  of  evidence  while  each  faaa  the  statement  of  its 
own  case ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  ascertain  which 
of  them  is  in  the  right,  after  hearing  and  comparing 
what  eacb  csn  say  against  the  other,  and  what  the 
other  can  urge  in  its  defence. 

Even  the  criticisms  from  which  I  most  dissent 
have  been  of  great  service  to  me,  by  showing  in  what 
places  the  exposition  most  needed  to  be  improved,  or 
the  argument  strengthened.  And  I  should  have 
been  well  pleased  if  the  book  had  undergone  a  much 
greater  amount  of  attack ;  as  in  that  case  I  should 
probably  have  been  enabled  to  improve  it  still  more 
than  I  believe  I  have  now  done. 


In  the  present  (sixth)  edition  a  cause  of  complaint 
has  been  removed,  which  could  hardly  have  arisen  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  The  main  doctrines  of  this 
treatise  are  on  the  whole  compatible  with  either  of  the 
conflicting  theories  respecting  the  vdtimate  structure  of 
the  human  mind — the  a  priori  or  intuitional  theory, 
and  the  experiential  theory  :  though  they  may  require 
from  the  former,  or  rather  from  certain  forms  of  it,  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  its  outworks.  I  had,  therefore,  as 
announced  in  the  Introduction,  abstained  as  much  as 
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possible  from  carrying  the  inquiry  beyond  the  peculiar 
field  of  Logic,  into  the  remoter  metaphysical  regions 
of  thought,  and  have  been  content  to  express  the  doc- 
trines and  reasonings  of  Logic  in  terms  which  are  the 
common  property  of  both  the  contending  schools  of 
metaphysicians.  This  reserve  was  probably  favourable, 
in  the  first  Instance,  to  the  reception  of  the  work  ;  but 
a  time  came  when  some  readers  became  impatient  of  it. 
Finding  that  the  investigations  continually  stopped 
short  because  they  could  not  have  been  carried  further 
without  entering  on  the  higher  metaphysics,  some  were 
disposed  to  conclude  that  the  author  had  not  himself 
ventured  to  pursue  his  speculations  into  that  province, 
and  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  might  probably  have 
brought  back  from  that  region  difierent  conclusions 
from  those  arrived  at  in  the  work.  The  reader  has 
now  the  means  of  satisfying  himself  whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not.  I  have  indeed  maintained  the  same 
abstinence  as  in  the  fom^er  editions  from  the  actual 
discussion  of  any  but  a  few  outlying  questions  of 
metaphysics,  since  no  other  plan  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate to  a  treatise  on  Logic ;  but  the  place  of  such 
discussion  has  been  supplied  by  references  to  a  work 
recently  published,  An  Examimiiion  of  Sir  William 
Hamillon's  Pkilosf^h^,  in  which  will  be  found  the 
remainder  of  the  investigations  which  have  necessarily 
been  cut  short  in  these  pages.  In  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  appeared  possible  and  appropriate,  as  in  the  con- 
cluding section  of  chap.  iii.  of  the  Second  Book,  a 
place  has  been  made  for  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  set  forth  and  explained  with  greater  fulness  in 
the  separate  work. 
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Of  the  numerous  minor  improvements  in  this 
edition,  the  only  one  which  is  worth  special  notice  is 
the  addition  of  some  new  and  apt  examples  of  indnc- 
tive  and  deductive  investigation,  in  the  room  of  others 
which  the  progress  of  science  has  superseded,  or  failed 
to  confirm. 
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$  1.  Thbbe  is  &a  great  diversity  among  authors  Id  the 
modes  which  they  have  adopted  of  defining  logic,  as  in  their 
treatment  of  the  details  of  It  This  is  what  might  naturally 
be  expected  on  any  aubjeot  on  which  writers  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  same  language  as  a  means  of  delivering  different 
ideas.  Ethics  and  jurisprudence  are  liable  to  the  remark  in 
common  with  logic.  Almost  every  writer  having  taken  a 
differeot  view  of  some  of  the  particulars  which  these  braacbes 
of  knowledge  are  usually  understood  to  include ;  each  has  so 
framed  his  definition  as  to  indicate  beforehand  his  own  pecnliar 
tenets,  and  sometimes  to  beg  the  question  in  their  favour. 

This  diversity  is  not  su  much  an  evil  to  be  complained  of, 
as  an  inevitable  and  in  some  degree  a  proper  zesult  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  those  sciences.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  should  be  agreement  about  the  definition  of  anything, 
nntil  there  is  agreement  about  the  thing  itaelf  To  define,  is 
to  select  from  among  all  the  properties  of  a  thing,  those 
which  shall  be  understood  to  be  designated  and  declared 
by  its  name ;  and  the  properties  mast  be  well  known  to  ns 
before  we  can  be  competent  to  determine  which  of  them  are 
fittest  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  case 
of  so  complex  an  aggregation  of  particulars  as  are  compre- 
hended in  anything  which  can  be  called  a  science,  the  defini- 
tion we  set  out  with  is  seldom  that  which  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  shows  to  be  the  most  appropriate. 
Until  we  know  the  particulars  themselves,  we  cannot  fix  upon 
the  most  correct  and  compact  mode  of  circumscribing  them  by 
a  general  description.  It  was  not  until  after  an  extensive  and 
aocarate  acquaintance  .with  the  details  of  chemical  phenomena, 
VOL.  L  1 
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that  it  was  found  possible  to  frame  a  rational  definition  of 
obemistry ;  and  tbe  definition  of  tbe  science  of  life  and  orga- 
nization is  still  a  matter  of  diBpnte.  So  long  aa  the  sciences 
aie  imperfect,  tbe  definitions  muBt  partake  of  their  imperfec- 
tion ;  and  if  the  former  are  progressive,  tbe  Utter  onght  to  be 
so  too.  As  mnch,  therefore,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  a  defi- 
nitioo  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  subject,  is  that  it 
should  define  the  scope  of  our  inquiries :  and  the  definition 
vhioh  I  am  about  to  ofTer  of  tbe  Boience  of  logio,  pretends  to 
nothing  more,  than  to  be  a  statement  of  the  question  which  I 
have  put  to  myself,  and  which  this  book  is  an  attempt  to 
resolve.  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  object  to  it  as  a  definition 
of  logic ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  a  correct  definition  of  the  sub- 
ject of  these  volumes. 

§  Z,  Logic  has  often  been  called  the  Art  of  Beasoning. 
A  writer*  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  person  to  restore 
this  study  to  the  rank  from  which  it  bad  fallen  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  cnltivated  class  in  our  own  country,  has  adopted 
the  above  definition  with  an  amendment ;  he  has  defined  Logio 
to  be  the  Science,  as  well  as  the  Art,  of  reasoning;  meaning 
by  tbe  former  term,  the  analysis  of  the  mental  process  which 
takes  place  whenever  we  reason,  and  by  tbe  latter,  the  rules, 
grounded  on  that  analysis,  for  condnotjng  tbe  prooese  oor- 
reotly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ae  to  tbe  propriety  of  the 
emendation.  A  right  understanding  of  the  mental  process 
itself,  of  tbe  conditions  it  depends  on,  and  tbe  steps  of  which 
it  consists,  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a  system  of  roles,  fitted 
ibr  the  direction  of  the  process,  can  possibly  be  founded.  Art 
necessarily  presapposes  knowledge ;  art,  in  any  but  its  infant 
state,  presapposes  soientlfic  knowledge :  and  if  every  art  does 
not  bear  the  name  of  a  science,  it  is  only  because  several 
aciences  are  often  necessary  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  single 
art.  So  complicated  are  the  conditions  which  govern  our  prac- 
tical agency,  that  to  enable  one  thing  to  be  done,  it  is  ottea 
requisite  to  know  the  nature  and  properties  of  many  things. 
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Logic,  tbeo,  (umprisee  the  scienoe  of  reasoniitg,  as  veil  as 
•n  art,  foanded  on  that  science.  But  the  word  Beasonicg, 
again,  like  most  other  BcientiSo  terms  in  popular  qbo,  abounds 
in  ambigoities.  Inoneofitsacceptations,  it  means  syllogizing; 
or  Uie  mode  of  inference  wbiob  may  be  called  (with  safficient 
aooaracy  for  the  present  purpose)  concluding  from  generals  to 
particulars.  In  anotber  of  its  sensee,  to  reason  is  simply  to 
infer  any  assertion,  from  assertions  already  admitted ;  and  in 
thifl  senae  induction  is  as  mucb  entitled  to  be  called  reasoning 
as  tiie  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

Writers  on  logic  hare  generally  preferred  the  former  accep- 
tation of  the  term :  tbe  latter,  and  more  extensiTe  signifioa- 
tion  ia  that  in  which  I  mean  to  use  it.  I  do  this  by  virtue  of 
the  right  I  claim  for  every  author,  to  gire  whatever  piovi- 
nooal  definition  be  pleases  of  his  own  subjeot.  But  sufficient 
reasons  will,  I  believe,  unfold  themselves  as  we  advance,  why 
this  should  be  not  only  the  provisional  bat  the  final  definition. 
It  involves,  at  all  events,  no  arbitrary  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word ;  for,  with  the  general  usage  of  the  English  lan- 
goage,  the  wider  signification,  I  believe,  accords  better  tiian 
the  more  restricted  one. 

§  8.  Bat  Keasoning,  even  in  ^e  widest  sense  of  whioh 
the  word  is  susceptible,  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  all  that 
is  inoladed,  either  in  the  best,  or  even  in  the  most  current, 
oooception  of  the  scope  and  province  of  our  science.  The 
employment  of  the  word  Logic  to  denote  the  theory  of  argu- 
mentation, is  derived  from  the  Aristotelian,  or,  as  they  are 
oommonly  termed,  the  scholastic,  lugioians.  Yet  even  wiih 
ifaem,  in  their  systematic  treatises,  argumentation  was  the 
eobject  only  of  the  third  part:  the  two  former  treated  of 
Terms,  and  of  Propositions ;  under  one  or  other  of  which  heads 
were  also  included  Definition  and  Division,  By  some,  indeed, 
these  previous  topics  were  professedly  introduced  only  on 
aeoonnt  of  their  connexion  with  reasoning,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  doctrine  and  rules  of  the  syllogism.  Yet  they 
«we  treated  with  greater  minuteness,  and  dwelt  on  at  greater 
length,  than  was  required  for  that  purpose  alone.    More  reoeot 
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vritera  on  logic  have  geaerally  understood  the  term  as  it  was 
employed  by  the  able  author  of  the  Port  Royal  liOgic;  viz. 
as  equivalent  to  the  Art  of  Thinking.  Nor  is  this  acceptation 
oooGned  to  books,  and  scientific  inquiries.  Even  in  ordinary 
conversation,  the  ideas  connected  with  the  word  Logic  include 
at  least  precision  of  language,  and  accuracy  of  classification : 
and  we  perhaps  oftener  hear  persons  speak  of  a  logical  arrange- 
ment, or  of  expressions  logically  defined,  than  of  conclusions 
logically  deduced  irom  premises.  Again,  a  man  is  often  called 
a  great  logician,  or  a  man  of  powerful  logic,  not  for  the  accu- 
racy of  his  deductions,  hnt  for  the  extent  of  his  command 
over  premises  i  because  the  general  propositions  required  for 
explaining  a  difficulty  or  refuting  a  sophism,  copiously  and 
promptly  occur  to  him:  because,  in  short,  his. knowledge, 
besides  being  ample,  is  well  under  his  command  for  argumen- 
tative use.  Whether,  therefore,  we  conform  to  the  practice  of 
those  who  have  made  the  subject  their  particular  study,  or  to 
that  of  popular  writers  and  common  discourse,  tlie  province 
of  logic  will  include  several  operations  of  the  intellect  not 
usually  considered  to  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
Seasoning  and  Argumentation. 

These  various  operations  might  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  science,  and  the  additional  advantage  be  obtained 
of  a  very  simple  definition,  if,  by  on  extension  of  the  term, 
sanctioned  by  high  authorities,  we  were  to  define  logic  as  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  operations  of  the  human  under- 
standing in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  For  to  this  ultimate  end, 
naming,  classification,  definition,  and  all  other  operations  over 
which  logic  has  ever  claimed  jurisdiction,  are  essentially  sub- 
sidiary. They  may  all  be  regarded  as  contrivances  for  enabling 
a  person  to  know  the  truths  which  are  needful  to  him,  and  to 
know  them  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  they  are  needful. 
Other  purposes,  indeed,  are  also  served  by  these  operations ; 
for  instance,  that  of  imparting  our  knowledge  to  others.  But^ 
viewed  with  regard  to  this  purpose,  they  have  never  been  con- 
sidered as  within  the  province  of  the  logician.  The  sole  object 
of  Logic  is  the  guidance  of  one's  own  thoughts :  the  com- 
mameation  of  those  thoughts  to  others  falls  under  the  coq< 
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dderatioD  of  Bhetoric,  in  the  large  senae  in  which  that  art 
was  conceived  by  the  ancients ;  or  of  the  Etill  more  extensive 
art  of  Edacation.  Logic  takes  cognizance  of  onr  intelleotual 
operotioos,  only  as  they  conduce  to  onr  own  knowledge,  and 
to  oar  command  over  that  knowledge  for  our  own  uses.  If 
there  were  but  one  rational  beiog  in  the  universe,  that  being 
might  be  a  perfect  logician ;  and  the  science  and  art  of  logic 
would  he  the  some  for  that  one  person  as  for  the  whole 
haiDftD  race. 

§  i.  Bat,  if  the  definition  which  we  formerly  examined 
included  too  little,  that  which  is  now  suggested  has  the  oppo- 
site fault  of  including  too  much. 

Truths  are  known  to  us  in  two  ways :  some  are  kaown 
directly,  and  of  themselves;  some  through  the  medium  of 
other  truths.  The  former  are  the  subject  of  Intuition,  or 
Consciousness ;»  the  latter,  of  Inference.  The  truths  known 
bj  intuition  are  the  original  premises  firom  which  all  others 
are  inferred.  Our  assent  to  the  conclusion  being  grounded 
on  the  truth  of  the  premises,  we  never  oould  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  by  reasoning,  unless  something  could  be  known 
antecedently  to  all  reasoning. 

Examples  of  truths  known  to  us  by  immediate  oonscione* 
ness,  are  our  own  bodily  sensations  and  mental  feelings.  I 
know  directly,  and  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  I  was  vexed 
yesterday,  or  that  I  am  hungry  to-day.  Examples  of  truths 
which  we  know  only  by  way  of  inference,  are  occurrences 
which  ,took  place  while  we  were  absent,  the  events  recorded  in 
history,  or  the  theorems  of  mathematics.  The  two  former 
we  infer  firom  the  testimony  addnced,  or  from  the  traces  of 
those  past  occurrences  which  sull  exist;  the  latter,  from  the 
premises  laid  down  in  books  of  geometry,  under  the  title  of 
definilioDB  and  axioms.     Whatever  we  are  oapable  of  knowing 

■  I  D«e  Umw  tsrni*  iodiacTimmately,  beoanu,  for  the  pnrpoM  in  riow,  tliera 
ii  no  iMod  for  "'^'"g  anj  dutinotioa  betmea  tliem.  But  mettphyaicUiu 
BtmHj  raatriot  the  ume  lutmtioD  to  the  direct  knowledge  we  «re  tuppoied  to 
likTe  of  thingi  external  to  our  mindi,  ftnd  Conadouueai  to  out  knowledge  of 
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ranst  belong  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other ;  maat  be  in  the 
namb«r  of  the  primitiTe  data,  or  of  the  oonclasioQB  which  can 
he  drawn  Irom  these. 

With  the  original  data,  or  nitimate  premises  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  with  their  nnmber  or  nature,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  obtained,  or  the  testa  by  which  they  may  be  dietiii' 
gnisbed ;  logic,  in  a  direct  way  at  least,  has,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  conceive  the  science,  nothing  to  do.  These  questiona 
are  partly  not  a  subject  of  science  at  all,  partly  that  of  a  very 
different  soienoe. 

Whatever  is  known  to  ns  by  oooscionsness,  is  known 
beyond  possibility  of  qnestioD.  What  one  sees  or  feels,  whether 
bodily  or  mentally,  one  cannot  bat  be  sore  that  one  sees  or 
feels.  No  soience  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
such  truths;  no  rules  of  art  can  render  our  knowledge  of 
them  more  certain  than  it  is  in  itself.  There  is  no  logic  for 
this  portion  of  our  knowledge. 

But  we  may  fanoy  that  we  see  or  feel  what  we  in  reality 
infer.  A  truth,  or  supposed  truth,  which  is  really  the  result 
of  a  very  rapid  inference,  may  seem  to  be  apprehended  intui- 
tively. It  has  long  been  ^reed  by  thinkers  of  the  most 
opposite  schools,  that  this  mistake  is  actually  made  in  so 
familiar  an  instance  as  that  of  the  eyesight  There  is  nothing 
of  which  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  be  more  directly  conscious, 
than  the  distance  of  an  object  from  us.  Yet  it  has  long  been 
ascertained,  that  what  ia  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  at  most 
nothing  more  than  a  variously  coloured  surface ;  that  when  we 
fancy  we  see  distance,  all  we  really  see  ie  certain  variations  of 
apparent  size,  and  degrees  of  faintness  of  colour;  that  our 
estimate  of  the  object's  distance  from  us  is  the  result  partly 
of  a  rapid  inference  from  the  muscular  sensationfi  accompany- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye  to  objects 
unequally  remote  firom  us,  and  partly  of  a  comparison  (made 
with  so  much  rapidity  that  we  are  nnoonscious  of  making  it) 
between  the  size  and  oolonr  of  the  object  as  they  appear  at 
the  time,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  same  or  of  similar 
objects  as  they  appeared  when  close  at  hand,  or  when  their 
degree  of  remoteness  was  known  by  other  evidenoe.    The  per- 
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eeptioQ  nf  distance  b;  the  eye,  whicb  seems  so  like  intaition, 
is  thus,  in  reality,  an  infereDce  grounded  on  experience ;  &tt 
infereooe,  too,  vhich  we  learn  to  make;  and  which  we  make 
with  more  sod  more  correctneM  aa  our  experience  increaees ; 
Uioagb  in  &miliar  cases  it  takes  plaoe  so  rapidly  as  to  appear 
exactly  on  a  pw  with  those  perceptions  of  sight  which  are 
really  intuitive,  our  perceptions  of  coloor.* 

Of  the  Boienoe,  therefore,  which  expounds  the  operations  of 
the  hnmaa  understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  one  esBential 
part  is  the  inqairy  :  What  are  the  facts  which  are  the  objects 
of  intuition  or  coneciousmesB,  and  what  are  those  which  we 
merely  infer  ?  But  this  inquiry  has  never  been  considered  a 
portioD  of  l<^c.  Its  place  is  in  another  and  a  perfectly  dietiuot 
department  of  science,  to  which  the  name  metaphysics  more 
particularly  belongs :  that  portion  of  mental  philosophy  which 
attempts  to  detfrmine  what  part  of  the  fomitnie  of  the  mind 
belongs  to  it  originally,  uid  what  part  is  constructed  out  of 
mat^ala  furnished  to  it  from  without.  To  this  science  apper- 
tain the  great  and  much  debated  questions  of  the  existence  of 
matter;  the  existence  of  spirit,  and  of  a  distinotton  between  it 
and  matter;  the  reality  of  time  and  space,  as  things  without 
the  mind,  and  distinguishable  from  the  objects  which  are  eaid 
to  exist  tit  them.  For  in  the  present  state  of  the  discussion  on 
these  topics,  it  is  almost  universally  allowed  that  the  existence 
of  nutter  or  of  spirit,  of  space  or  of  time,  is  in  its  nature 
Hnsnsceptible  of  being  proved ;  and  that  if  anything  is  known 
of  them,  it  must  be  by  immediate  intuition.  To  the  same 
Boienoe  belong  the  inquiries  into  the  naturchof  Conception, 
Fnveption,  Memory,  and  Belief;  all  of  which  are  operations 
of  the  understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  but  with  which, 
as  pfaoiomena  of  the  mind,  or  with  the  possibiUty  which  may 
or  may  not  exist  of  analysing  any  of  them  into  simpler  pheno- 

■  nil  Important  thaoiy  hu  of  late  been  called  in  qUMtJon  by  >  writar  «f 
imatnd  rspaUtkw,  Hr.  Swnud  Ballqr ;  bnt  I  do  not  ooncmve  that  the  gronnda 
M  whiob  it  bai  btea  admittod  ai  an  catabliihwl  d*Mtiine  for  a  MUtarj  put, 
hav6  b««D  at  all  ahakan  by  Chat  gentleman's  objection*,  I  bave  elaeirtuTO  aud 
what  q>peared  to  me  neceMvy  in  reply  to  ha  Krgameats,  {Wttlmin»Ur  Beviem 
lot  October  1841 ;  reprinted  in  DitiertatloM  and  Diteuiiioiu,  vol  ii.) 
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mena,  tbe  logician  as  ench  baa  no  conceni.  To  this  science 
mast  alao  be  referred  the  following,  and  all  analogous  ques- 
tions: To  what  extent  our  intellectual  faculties  and  our 
emotions  are  innate — to  wbat  extent  tbe  result  of  association : 
Whether  God,  and  duty,  are  realities,  the  existence  of  which  is 
manifest  to  us  i  priori  by  tbe  constitution  of  our  rational 
facalty ;  or  whether  our  ideas  of  them  are  acquired  notions,  the 
origin  of  which  we  are  able  to  trace  and  explain ;  and  the 
reality  of  tbe  objects  themselves  a  question  not  of  conscious- 
ness or  intuition,  but  of  evidence  and  reasoning, 

Tbe  province  of  logic  must  be  restricted  to  that  portion  of 
out  knowledge  which  consists  of  inferences  from  truths  pre- 
viously known ;  whether  those  antecedent  data  be  general 
propositions,  or  particular  observations  and  perceptions.  Logic 
is  not  the  science  of  Belief,  but  the  science  of  Proof,  or 
Evidence.  In  so  far  as  belief  professes  to  be  founded  on 
proof,  tbe  office  of  logic  is  to  supply  a  test  for  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  belief  is  well  grounded.  With  the  claims 
vhich  any  propositioD  has  to  belief  oa  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  without  evidence  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  logic  has  nothing  to  do. 

§  6.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  knowledge, 
whether  of  general  truths  or  of  particular  facts,  being  avowedly 
matter  of  inference,  nearly  the  whole,  not  only  of  science,  but 
of  human  conduct,  is  amenable  to  ^e  authority  of  logic.  To 
draw  inferences  has  been  said  to  be  the  great  business  of  life. 
Every  one  has  daily,  hourly,  and  momentary  need  of  ascertain- 
ing foots  which  he  has  not  directly  observed ;  not  from  any 
general  purpose  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  but 
because  the  facta  themselves  are  of  importance  to  his  interests 
or  to  his  occupations.  The  business  of  tbe  magistrate,  of  the 
military  commander,  of  the  navigator,  of  tbe  physician,  of  the 
agriculturist,  is  merely  to  judge  of  evidence,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly. They  all  have  to  ascertain  certain  facts,  in  order  that 
they  may  afterwards  apply  certain  rules,  either  devised  by 
themselves,  or  prescribed  for  their  guidance  by  others ;  and  as 
they  do  this  well  or  ill,  so  they  discharge  well  ot  ill  tbe  duties 
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of  their  several  calling&  It  is  the  0DI7  oocapation  in  which 
the  mind  never  ceases  to  be  engaged ;  and  is  the  subject,  not 
of  logic,  but  of  kaowledge  in  general. 

Logic,  however,  is  not  tbe  same  thing  with  knowledge, 
though  the  field  of  logic  is  coextensive  with  the  field  of  know- 
ledge. Logic  is  the  common  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  parti- 
cular investigations;  It  does  not  undertake  to  find  evidence, 
bat  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  found.  Logic  neither 
observes,  nor  invents,  nor  discovers :  but  judges.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  business  of  logic  to  inform  the  surgeon  what  appearances 
are  foond  to  acoompaoy  a  violent  death.  Tfais  be  must  leara 
from  his  own  esperience  and  observation,  or  from  that  of 
others,  his  predecessors  in  his  peculiar  pursuit  But  logic  sits 
in  judgment  on  the  sufBciency  of  that  observation  and  expe- 
rience to  JQstiJy  his  rules,  and  on-  tbe  sufficiency  of  his  rules 
to  justify  his  conduct.  It  does  not  give  him  proofs,  but 
teaches  him  what  makes  them  proofs,  and  how  he  is  to  judge 
of  them.  It  does  not  teach  that  any  particular  fact  proves  any 
other,  but  points  out  to  what  conditions  all  facts  must  con- 
form, in  order  that  they  may  prove  other  facts.  To  decide 
whether  any  given  fact  fulfils  these  conditions,  or  whether  facts 
can  be  found  which  fulfil  them  in  a  given  case,  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  tbe  particular  art  or  science,  or  to  our  knowledge 
of  tbe  particolar  subject. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  logic  is,  what  Bacon  so  expressively 
ealled  i^  ars  artium ;  the  science  of  science  itself.  All  science 
consists  of  data  and  conclusions  ftom  those  data,  of  proofo  and 
what  they  prove:  now  logic  points  out  what  relations  must 
subsist  between  data  and  whatever  can  be  concluded  from 
them,  between  proof  and  everything  which  it  can  prove.  If 
there  be  any  such  indispensable  relations,  and  if  these  can  be 
precisely  determined,  every  particular  branch  of  science,  as 
well  as  every  individual  in  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  is 
boaod  to  conform  to  those  relations,  under  the  penalty  of 
making  falsa  inferences,  of  drawing  conclusions  whioh  are  not 
grounded  in  the  realities  of  things.  Whatever  has  at  any 
time  been  concluded  jnstly,  whatever  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  otherwise  than  by  immediate  intuition,  depended  on 
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the  obaerrftnoe  of  tbe  laws  vhich  it  ia  the  province  of  logio  to 
investigate  If  ihe  oonclnsions  are  jnst,  utd  the  knowledge 
real,  those  lavs,  wheiber  known  or  not)  have  been  observed, 

§  6.  We  need  not,  therefore,  seek  any  farther  for  a  Bola- 
tion  of  &e  qnestion,  so  often  agitated,  respecting  the  utility 
of  logic.  If  a  science  of  logie  exists,  or  is  capable  of  exjstiag, 
it  must  be  QBeiuI.  If  there  be  mles  to  which  every  mind 
oonacionsly  or  nnconsoionsly  conforma  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  infers  rightly,  there  seems  tittle  necessity  for  discuss- 
ing whether  a  person  is  more  likely  to  observe  those  rules, 
when  he  knows  the  rules,  than  when  he  is  unacquainted  with 
them. 

A  aoience  may  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  a  certain,  not 
inconeiderable,  stage  of  advancement,  without  the  application 
of  any  other  logic  to  it  than  what  all  persona,  who  are  said  to 
have  a  soand  underatandiug,  acquire  empirically  in  the  course 
of  their  studies.  Mankind  judged  of  evidence,  and  often 
correctly,  before  logio  was  a  science,  or  they  never  could  have 
made  it  one.  And  they  executed  great  mechanical  works 
before  they  understood  the  laws  of  mechanics.  But  there  are 
limits  both  to  what  mecfaanicians  can  do  withont  principles  of 
mechanics,  and  to  what  thinkers  can  do  wiUiout  principles  of 
logic,  A  few  individuals,  by  extraordinary  genius,  or  by  the 
accidental  acquisition  of  a  good  set  of  intellectual  habits,  may 
work  without  principles  in  the  aame  way,  or  nearly  the  same 
way,  in  which  tbey  would  have  worked  if  they  bad  been  in 
possesaion  of  principles.  But  the  bulk  of  mankind  require 
eidier  to  understand  the  theory  of  what  lliey  are  doing,  or  to 
have  rules  laid  down  for  them  by  those  who  have  nnderatood 
the  theory.  In  the  progress  of  science  irom  its  easiest  to  its 
more  difficult  problems,  each  great  step  in  advance  baa  usually 
had  either  as  its  precursor,  or  as  its  accompaniment  and  necea- 
aary  condition,  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  notions 
and  principles  of  logio  received  among  the  moat  advanced 
thinkers.  And  if  several  of  tbe  more  difficult  sciences  are 
still  in  so  defective  a  state ;  if  not  only  so  littie  is  proved,  but 
diapntatioQ  haa  not  terminated  even  about  the  UtUe  which 
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seemed  to  be  eo;  the  reason  perhaps  is,  that  men's  logical 
notions  have  not  yet  acquired  the  degree  of  extension,  or  of 
accuracy,  requisite  for  the  estimation  of  the  evideDoe  proper 
to  those  particular  departments  of  knowledge. 

§  7.  Logic,  then,  is  the  science  of  the  oper&tionB  of  the 
onderstanding  which  are  suhservient  to  the  estimation  of 
eridence :  both  the  process  itself  of  advauoing  from  known 
tenths  to  unknown,  and  all  other  iatellectoal  operations  in  so 
far  OS  auxiliary  to  this.  It  inclndee,  therefore,  the  operation 
of  Naoiing ;  for  language  is  an  instnimeut  of  thought,  as  well 
•8  a  means  of  oommnnioating  our  thoaghts.  It  inclcdeB,  also, 
Definition,  and  Classification.  For,  the  use  of  these  operaUonB 
(putting  all  other  minds  than  one's  own  out  of  consideration) 
is  to  serve  not  only  for  keeping  our  evidences  and  the  conclu- 
sions from  them  permanent  and  readily  accessibls  in  the 
memory,  but  for  so  marshalling  the  facta  which  we  may  at 
any  time  be  engaged  in  iaveatigating,  as  to  enable  us  to 
perceive  more  clearly  what  evidence  there  is,  and  to  judge  with 
iewer  chances  of  error  whether  it  be  sufficient.  These,  there- 
fore, are  operations  specially  instrumental  to  the  estimation  of 
evidence,  and,  as  such,  are  within  the  province  of  Logic. 
There  are  other  more  elementary  processes,  concerned  in  all 
thinking,  such  as  Conception,  Memory,  and  the  like ;  bat  of 
these  it  is  not  necessary  that  Logic  should  take  any  peculiar 
cognizance,  since  they  have  no  special  connexion  with  the 
problem  of  Evidence,  further  than  that,  like  all  other  problems 
addressed  to  the  understaading,  it  presupposes  them. 

Our  object,  then,  will  be,  to  attempt  a  correct  analysis  of 
the  intellectual  process  called  Reasoning  or  Inference,  and  of 
such  other  mental  operations  ss  are  intended  to  facilitate  this ; 
as  well  as,  on  the  foundation  of  this  analysis,  aoA  pari  pauu 
with  it,  to  bring  together  or  frame  a  set  of  rules  or  canons  for 
testing  the  safficiency  of  any  given  evidence  to  prove  any  given 
proposition. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  undertaking,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  decompose  the  mental  operations  in  question 
into  their  ultimate  elements.    It  is  enough  if  the  analyns  as 
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for  as  it  goes  is  correct,  ftnd  if  it  goes  far  enough  for  the 
praatiGot  purposes  of  logic  coueidered  as  an  art.  The  Bepara- 
tion  of  a  complicated  phenomeaon  into  its  component  parts  is 
not  like  a  connected  and  interdependent  chain  of  proof.  If  one 
link  of  an  argument  breaks,  the  whole  drops  to  the  ground  ; 
but  one  step  towards  an  analyeis  holds  good  and  has  an  inde- 
pendent value,  though  we  should  never  be  able  to  make  a 
second.  The  results  which  fasye  been  obtained  by  analytical 
chemistry  are  not  the  leas  valaable,  though  it  should  be  dis- 
covered that  all  which  we  now  call  simple  substaocee  are  really 
compounds.  All  other  things  are  at  any  rate  compounded  of 
those  elements:  whether  the  elements  themselves  admit  of 
decomposition,  is  an  important  inquiry,  but  does  not  affect  the 
certainty  of  the  science  up  to  that  point. 

I  shall,  accordingly,  attempt  to  analyse  the  process  of 
inference,  and  the  processes  subordinate  to  inference,  so  far 
only  as  may  be  requisite  for  ascertaining  the  difference  between 
a  correct  and  an  incorrect  performance  of  those  processes. 
The  reason  for  thus  limiting  our  design,  is  evident.  It  has 
been  said  by  objectors  to  logic,  that  we  do  not  leara  to  use 
our  muscles  by  studying  their  anatomy.  The  fact  is  not  quite 
fairly  stated;  for  if  the  action  of  any  of  oar  muscles  were 
vitiated  by  local  weakness,  or  other  physical  defect,  a  know- 
ledge of  their  anatomy  might  he  very  necessary  for  effecting  a 
cure.  But  we  should  be  justly  liable  to  the  criticism  involved 
in  this  objection,  were  we,  in  a  treatise  on  logic,  to  carry  the 
analysis  of  the  reasoning  process  beyond  the  point  at  which 
any  inaccuracy  which  may  have  crept  into  it  must  become 
visible.  In  learning  bodily  exercises  (to  carry  on  the  same 
illustration)  we  do,  and  must,  analyse  the  bodily  motions  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  distinguishing  those  which  ought  to  he 
performed  from  those  which  ought  hot.  To  a  similar  extent, 
and  no  further,  it  is  necessary  that  the  logician  should  analyse 
the  mental  processes  with  which  Logic  is  concerned.  Logic 
has  no  interest  in  carrying  the  analysis  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  becomes  apparent  whether  the  operations  have  in  any 
individual  case  been  rightly  or  wrongly  performed :  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  Bclenoe  of  music  teaches  as  to  discriminate 
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between  musical  notes,  and  to  know  the  combinationa  oF  which 
they  are  sasceplible,  but  not  what  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
second  oorrespond  to  each ;  which,  tboagh  aseful  to  be  known, 
is  nsefal  for  totally  different  purposes.  The  extension  of 
Logic  as  a  Science  is  determined  by  its  necessities  as  an  Art : 
whatever  it  does  not  need  for  its  practical  ends,  it  leaves  to  the 
larger  science  which  may  be  said  to  oorrespond,  not  to  any 
particular  art,  but  to  art  in  general ;  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human  faculties ;  and  to  whicb,  in 
the  part  of  onr  mental  nature  which  concerns  Logic,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  parts,  it  belongs  to  decide  what  are  ultimate  facts, 
and  what  are  resolTsble  into  other  facts.  And  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  most  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  particular  views  re- 
specting the  ulterior  analysis.  Logic  is  common  ground  on 
which  the  partisans  of  Hartley  and  of  Reid,  of  Locke  and  of 
Kant,  may  meet  and  join  bands.  Particular  and  detached 
opinions  of  all  these  thinkers  will  no  doubt  occasionally  be 
coutroverted,  since  all  of  them  were  logicians  as  well  as  meta- 
physicians; but  the  field  on  whicb  their  principal  battles  have 
been  fought,  ties  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  science. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  preteoded  that  logical  principles  can 
be  altogether  irrelevant  to  those  more  abstruse  discussions ; 
nor  is  it  possible  but  that  the  view  we  are  led  to  take  of  the 
problem  which  logic  proposes,  must  have  a  tendency  favour- 
able to  the  adoption  of  some  one  opinion,  on  these  controverted 
subjects,  rather  than  another.  For  metaphysics,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  its  own  peculiar  problem,  must  employ  means,  the 
validity  of  which  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  logic.  It  pro- 
ceeds, no  doubt,  as  far  as  possible,  merely  by  a  closer  and  more 
attentive  interrogation  of  our  conscionsness,  or  more  properly  , 
speaking,  of  our  memory ;  and  so  far  is  not  amenable  to  logic. 
But  wherever  this  method  is  insufficient  to  attain  the  end  of 
its  inquiries,  it  must  proceed,  like  other  sciences,  by  means  of 
e^dence.  Now,  the  moment  this  science  begins  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  evidence,  logic  becomes  the  sovereigs  judge 
whether  its  inferences  are  well  grounded,  or  what  other  in- 
ferences would  be  so. 
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This,  boveTOT,  ooustitnteB  no  nearer  or  other  relation  be- 
tween logic  and  metapbysios,  tban  that  which  exists  betweeo 
logic  «nd  all  the  other  sciencefl.  And  I  can  ooDscientiotialy 
affirm,  that  no  one  proposition  laid  down  in  this  work  bos 
been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  establishing,  or  with  any  reference 
to  its  fitness  for  being  «nployed  in  establishing,  preoonceived 
opinions  in  any  department  of  knowledge  or  of  inquiry  on 
which  the  speoolatiTe  world  is  still  undecided.* 


*  Tbi»  Tiffw  taken  id  Uio  teit,  of  the  deSsition  urn]  pnrpoM  of  liagia,  atuidl 
In  HMriMd  oppoaitdoD  to  thkt  of  lb  Mkiwl  of  philaaopli;  which,  in  thii  ooaaliy. 
It  lepreHotad  by  tbe  wiitiiigi  of  Bir  William  Eamiltoii  and  of  hii  nomraoua 
pupili.  Lo^o,  ai  thii  tohool  oonoeiTM  it,  ia  "  the  Soiauoe  of  the  Fomial  Lawi 
of  llioiigbt";  a  daflnttion  (nmed  for  the  eipren  parpose  of  szolading,  ai  irre- 
levant to  Lc^o,  wbaterer  lelatea  to  Belief  and  Disbelief,  or  to  the  pannit  of 
tenth  a*  iDoli,  and  reatncUng  the  ecieBoe  to  that  rery  limited  portian  of  ita 
total  pronno^  which  haa  Trfecenoe  to  the  oonditions,  not  of  Truth,  bnt  id  0<m- 
latency.  What  hkve  thought  it  neefal  to  ny  in  oppoaition  to  thii  limitation 
of  the  field  of  Logic,  bal  been  said  at  aoms  length  in  aaepamte  work,  published 
In  IMS,  ftnd  entitled  An  £uin<tuitum  a/  .Sir  WiUian  HamOUm'i  Pkilo»ophy, 
md  nf  UU  Prineipcd  Philotophieal  Qualiont  lUiained  in  hit  WrMmgt.  Fot 
the  pnrpowa  of  llie  preaent  Treatiae,  I  am  content  that  the  JDitificadon  of  the 
larger  extennon  which  I  give  to  the  domain  of  the  adenoe,  shonld  Teat  on  the 
aeqnal  of  the  Treatiae  itaelf.  Some  remark*  on  the  relation  which  the  Lc^a  of 
Conaiatane;  bean  to  the  Logic  of  Trutb,  and  on  the  [daoe  which  that  partionlar 
part  oocnfua  in  the  whole  to  wUdi  it  belong!,  will  be  found  in  the  pwwnt 
Tolome  {Book  IL  ehaft  iii.  1  0). 
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'  Jjm,  KolMtiqii^  qui  prodniiit  daoa  U  logiqoe,  comms  dun  Ik  monle,  «t  <Imib 
une  parti«  da  1>  mitqifayriqDe,  dim  nibtiliU,  aD»  pr^uitni  dltidei,  dont  I'habi- 
tnde  uuxmnoe  Kui  ucisas,  *  oantribai  plut  qu'on  ne  croit  t.u  progrht  de  Im 
bonne  philoaapMe.' — CoHOOBcn,  VU  de  Tvrgot. 

"To  tbe  aoboolmflD  the  Tulgar  UngiugM  are  principaUf  iailebl«d  for  what 
pta^non  >ad  uwljrtia  tnbtUt;  thcj  poweu.' — Sib  W,  HuitLTOK,  J}i*c»moiu 
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§  1.  It  is  80  much  the  established  practice  of  writers  on 
logic  to  commence  their  treatises  by  a  few  general  observations 
(in  roost  cases,  it  is  true,  rather  meagre)  on  Terms  and  their 
Tarieties,  that  it  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  he  required  from  me 
in  merely  following  the  common  ueage,  to  be  as  particular  in 
assigning  my  reaeous,  as  it  is  usually  expected  that  those 
should  be  who  deviate  from  it. 

The  practice,  indeed,  is  recommended  by  considerations 
far  too  obvious  to  require  a  formal  justification.  Logic  is  a 
portion  of  the  Art  of  Thinking:  Language  is  evidently,  and 
hy  the  admission  of  all  philosophers,  one  of  the  principal  in- 
struments or  helps  of  thought;  and  any  imperfection  in  the 
instrument,  or  in  the  mode  of  employing  it,  is  confessedly 
liable,  still  more  than  in  almost  any  other  art,  to  confuse  and 
impede  the  process,  and  destroy  all  ground  of  confidence  in  the 
result.  For  a  mind  nut  previously  versed  in  the  meaning  aud 
right  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  words,  to  attempt  the  study 
of  methods  of  philosophizing,  would  he  as  if  some  one  should 
attempt  to  become  an  astronomical  observer,  having  never 
learned  to  adjust  the  focal  distance  of  his  optical  instruments 
BO  as  to  see  distinctly. 

Since  Reasoning,  or  Inference,  the  principal  subject  of 
logic,  is  an  operation  which  usually  takes  place  by  means  of 
words,  and  in  complicated  cases  can  take  place  in  no  other 
way ;  those  who  have  not  a  thorough  insight  into  the  signifi- 
cation and  purposes  of  woi'ds,  will  be  under  chances,  amounting 
almost  to  certainty,  of  reasoning  or  inferring  incorrectly.  And 
logicians  have  generally  felt  that  unless,  in  the  very  first  stage, 
they  removed  this  source  of  error ;  unless  they  taught  their 
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pupil  to  put  away  the  glasses  which  distort  the  object,  and  to 
use  those  which  are  adapted  to  his  purpose  in  such  a  manneT 
as  to  assist,  not  perplex,  his  visioii;  be  would  not  be  in  a  con-, 
dition  to  practise  the  remaining  part  of  tbeir  discipline  witli 
any  prospect  of  advantage.  Therefore  it  is  that  an  inquiry 
into  language,  so  far  as  is  needful  to  gnard  against  the  errors 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  has  at  all  times  been  deemed  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  logic. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  of  a  still  more  ^ndamental 
nature,  why  the  import  of  words  should  be  the  earliest  subject 
of  the  logician's  consideration :  because  without  it  he  cannot 
examine  into  the  import  of  Propositions.  Now  this  is  a 
subject  which  stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  science  of 
logic. 

The  object  of  logic,  as  defined  in  the  Introductory  Chapter, 
is  to  ascertain  bow  we  come  by  that  portion  of  oar  knowledge 
(much  the  greatest  portion)  which  is  not  intuitive:  and  by 
what  criterion  we  can,  in  matters  not  self-evident,  distinguish 
between  things  proved  and  things  not  proved,  between  what 
is  worthy  and  what  is  unworthy  of  belief.  Of  the  various  ques- 
tions  which  present  themselves  to  our  inquiring  faculties,  some 
receive  an  answer  irom  direct  consciousness,  others,  if  resolved 
at  all,  can  only  he  resolved  by  means  of  evidence.  Logic  is 
concerned  with  these  last.  But  before  inquiring  into  the  mode 
of  resolving  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  are  those 
which  offer  themselves ;  what  questions  are  conceivable ;  what 
inquiries  are  there,  to  which  mankind  have  either  obtained,  or 
been  able  to  imagine  it  possible  that  they  should  obtain,  an 
answer.  This  point  is  best  ascertained  by  a  survey  and 
analysis  of  Propositions. 

§  2.  The  answer  to  every  question  which  it  is  possible  to 
frame,  mnst  be  contained  in  a  Proposition,  or  Assertion.  Wiiat- 
ever  can  be  an  object  of  belief,  or  even  of  disbelief,  must, 
when  put  into  words,  assume  the  form  of  a  proposition.  All 
truth  and  all  error  lie  in  propositions.  What,  by  a  convenient 
misapplication  of  an  abstract  term,  we  call  a  Truth,  means 
simply  a  True  Proposition ;  and  errors  are  false  propositions. 
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To  know  the  import  of  all  possible  propositioiis,  would  be  to 
know  all  qnestioDS  which  can  be  raised,  all  mattera  which  are 
sosceptible  of  being  either  believed  or  disbelieved.  How  many 
kinds  of  inqainea  can  be  propounded ;  bow  many  kinds  of 
jodgments  can  be  made;  and  bow  many  kinds  of  propositions 
it  is  possible  to  frame  with  a  meaning ;  are  but  different  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  question.  Since,  then,  the  objects  of  all 
Belief  and  of  all  Inquiry  express  themselves  in  propositions ; 
s  saffictent  scratiay  of  Propositions  and  of  their  varieties  will 
apprize  us  what  questions  mankind  have  actually  asked  of 
themselves,  and  what,  in  the  nature  of  answers  to  those 
qnestioDS,  they  have  actually  thought  they  had  grounds  to 
believe. 

Now  the  first  glance  at  a  proposition  shows  that  it  is 
formed  by  putting  together  two  names.  A  proposition,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  simple  definition,  whioh  is  sufQcient 
for  our  purpose,  is,  discourse,  in  which  something  it  affirmed 
or  denied  of  Bomething.  Thus,  in  the  proposition.  Gold  is 
yellow,  the  quality  yellow  is  af&rmed  of  the  substance  gold. 
In  the  proposition,  Franklin  was  not  bom  in  England,  the 
fact  expressed  by  the  words  bom  in  England  is  denied  of  the 
man  Franklin. 

Every  propositioQ  consists  of  three  part* :  the  Subject,  the 
Predicate,  and  the  Copula.  The  predicate  is  the  name  denoting 
that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied.  The  subject  is  the  nsme  de- 
noting the  person  or  thing  which  something  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of.  Tho  copula  is  the  sign  denoting  that  there  is  an 
■ffirmation  or  denial ;  and  thereby  enabling  the  hearer  or 
reader  to  distinguish  a  proposition  from  any  other  kind  of  dis- 
course.  Thus,  in  the  proposition.  The  earth  is  round,  the  Pre- 
dicate is  the  word  round,  which  denotes  the  quality  afBrmed, 
or  (as  the  phrase  is)  predicated :  the  earth,  words  denoting  the 
object  which  that  quality  is  affirmed  of,  compose  the  Subject ; 
the  word  ia,  which  serves  as  the  connecting  mark  between  the 
sohject  and  predicate,  to  show  that  one  of  them  is  affirmed  of 
the  other,  is  called  the  Oopnla. 

INflmisBiag,  for  the  present,  the  copnla,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  hereafter,  every  proposition,  then,  consists  of  at  least 
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two  names ;  briogB  together  two  Dames,  in  a  particular  manner; 
This  is  already  a  first  step  towards  what  we  are  in  quest  of. 
It  appears  from  this,  that  for  an  act  of  belief,  one  object  is  not 
sufficient;  the  simplest  act  of  belief  supposes,  and  has  some- 
thing to  do  with,  two  objects:  two  names,  to  say  the  least; 
and  (since  the  names  must  be  names  of  something)  two  name- 
able  things.  A  lai^e  class  of  thinkers  would  cut  the  matter 
short  by  saying,  two  ideae.  They  would  say,  that  the  subject 
and  predicate  are  both  of  them  names  of  ideas ;  the  idea  of 
gold,  for  instance,  and  the  idea  of  yellow ;  and  that  what 
takes  place  (or  part  of  what  takes  place)  in  the  act  of  belief, 
consists  in  bringing  (as  it  is  often  expressed)  one  of  these 
ideas  under  the  other.  But  this  we  are  not  yet  in  a  couditioa 
to  say:  whether  such  be  the  correct  mode  of  describing 
the  phenomenon,  is  an  after  consideration.  The  result  with 
which  for  the  present  we  must  be  coDtented,  is,  that  in  every 
act  of  belief  two  objects  are  in  some  manner  taken  cognizance 
of;  that  there  can  be  no  belief  claimed,  or  question  pro-! 
pounded,  which  does  not  embrace  two  distinct  (either  material 
or  intellectual)  subjects  of  thought;  each  of  them  capable  or 
not  of  being  conceived  by  itself,  but  incapable  of  being  believed 
by  itself 

I  may  say,  for  instance,  "the  sun."  The  word  has  a 
meaning,  and  suggests  that  meaning  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  is  listening  to  me.  But  suppose  I  ask  him.  Whether  It 
ia  true ;  whether  he  believes  it  ?  He  can  give  no  answer. 
There  is  as  yet  nothing  to  believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  Now,  how- 
ever, let  me  make,  of  all  possible  assertions  respecting  the  sun, 
the  one  which  involves  the  least  of  reference  to  any  object 
besides  itself;  let  me  say,  "  the  sun  exists."  Here,  at  once,  is 
something  which  a  person  can  say  he  believes.  But  here,  in- 
stead of  only  one,  we  find  two  distinct  objects  of  conception : 
the  sun  is  one  object;  existence  is  another.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  this  second  conception,  existence,  is  involved  in  the 
first;  for  the  sun  may  be  conceived  as  no  longer  existing. 
"  The  sun"  does  not  convey  all  the  meaning  that  is  conveyed 
by  "the  sun  exists:"  "my  father"  does  not  include  all  the 
meaning  of  "  my  father  exists,"  for  he  may  be  dead ;  "  a  round 
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square"  does  not  ioclude  the  menoing  of  "  a  roacd  equarfi 
exists,"  for  it  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  When  I  say  "  the 
Bnn,"  "  my  father,"  or  a  "  round  square,"  I  call  upon  the 
hearer  for  no  belief  or  disbelief,  nor  can  either  the  one  or  the 
other  be  afforded  me ;  but  if  I  say,  "  the  sun  exists,"  "  my 
father  exists,"  or  "  a  round  square  exists,"  I  call  for  belief; 
and  should,  in  the  first  of  the  three  instances,  meet  with  it ; 
in  the  second,  vrith  belief  or  disbelief,  as  the  case  might  be ;  in 
the  third,  with  disbelief. 

§  3.  This  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  ohjeot  of  belief, 
vfaich,  though  so  obvious,  will  be  found  to  be  not  unimportant^ 
is  the  only  one  which  we  shall  find  it  practicable  to  make  with- 
out a  preliminary  survey  of  language.  If  we  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  same  path,  that  is,  to  analyse  any  further 
the  import  of  Propositions ;  we  find  forced  upon  us,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  previous  consideration,  the  import  of  Names.  For 
every  proposition  consists  of  two  names ;  and  every  propositioa 
affirms  or  denies  one  of  these  names,  of  the  other.  Now  what 
ve  do,  what  passes  in  our  mind,  when  we  afGrm  or  deny  two 
Dames  of  one  another,  must  depend  on  what  they  are  names 
-of;  dnce  it  is  with  reference  to  that,  and  not  to  the  mere 
names  themselves,  that  we  make  the  affirmation  or  denial. 
Here,  therefore,  we  find  a  new  reason  why  the  signification  of 
names,  and  the  relation  generally  between  names  and  the 
things  signified  by  them,  must  occupy  the  preliminary  stage 
of  the  inquiry  we  are  engaged  in. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  meaning  of  names  can  guidfl 
OS  at  most  only  to  the  opinions,  possibly  the  foolish  and 
groandless  opinions,  wbich  mankind  have  formed  concerning 
things,  and  that  as  the  object  of  philosophy  is  truth,  not 
opinion,  the  philosopher  should  dismiss  words  and  look  into 
things  themselves,  to  ascertain  what  questions  can  be  asked 
and  answered  in  regard  to  them.  This  advice  (which  no  one 
bas  it  in  his  power  to  follow)  is  in  reality  an  exhortation  to 
discard  the  whole  fruits  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and 
conduct  himself  as  if  he  were  the  first  person  who  had  ever 
toraed  an  inquiring  eye  upon  nature.     What  does  any  one's 
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pereonal  knowledge  of  Thinga  Btnoant  to,  after  Bubtracting 
all  which  be  has  acquired  by  meanB  of  the  words  of  other 
people?  Even  after  he  has  learned  as  much  as  people 
usnally  do  learn  from  othera,  will  tb.e  notions  of  Uiinge  con- 
tained in  his  indiTidnal  mind  afford  as  sufficient  a  basis  for  a 
catalogite  raiaonn^  as  the  notions  which  are  in  the  miada  of  all 
mankind  ? 

In  any  enumeration  and  classification  of  Things,  which 
does  not  set  out  from  their  names,  no  varieties  of  things  will 
of  course  he  comprehended  but  those  recognised  by  the  pap- 
ticnlar  inqnirer ;  and  it  will  still  ranain  to  be  established,  by 
a  subsequent  examination  of  names,  that  the  enumeration  has 
omitted  nothing  which  ought  to  have  been  iucluded.  But  if 
we  begin  with  names,  and  use  them  as  our  clue  to  the  things, 
we  bring  at  once  before  us  all  the  distinctions  which  have  been 
recognised,  not  by  a  single  inquirer,  but  by  all  inquirers  taken 
together.  It  doubtless  may,  and  I  believe  it  will,  be  found, 
that  mankind  have  multiplied  the  varietiea  unneoessarily,  and 
have  imagined  distinctions  among  things,  where  there  were 
only  distinctions  in  the  manner  of  naming  them.  But  we  are 
not  entitled  to  assume  this  in  the  commencement.  We  must 
begin  by  recognising  the  distinotions  made  by  ordinary  lan- 
guage. If  some  of  these  appear,  on  a  close  examination,  not 
to  he  fundamental,  the  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of 
realities  may  be  abridged  accordingly.  But  to  impose  npon 
the  facts  in  the  first  instance  the  yoke  of  a  theory,  while 
the  grounds  of  the  tbeory  are  reserved  for  discussion  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage,  is  not  a  course  which  a  logician  can  reasonably 
adopt. 
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§  1.  "A  MAHE,"  sayB  Hobbes,*  "is  a  word  taken  at 
pleasure  to  serve  for  a  mark  which  may  raise  ia  oai  mind  a 
thought  like  to  some  thought  we  had  before,  and  which  being 
pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them  a  eigo  of  what  thought 
the  q)eaker  badf  before  in  his  mind."  This  simple  definition 
of  a  name,  as  a  word  (or  set  of  words)  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  mark  to  recall  to  ourselves  the  likeness  of  a  former 
thought,  and  a  sign  to  make  it  known  to  others,  appears  un* 
exceptionable.  Names,  indeed,  do  much  more  than  this ;  but 
whatever  else  thej  do,  grows  out  of,  and  is  the  result  of  this : 
as  will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

Are  names  more  properly  said  to  be  the  names  of  things, 
or  of  oar  ideas  of  things  1  The  first  is  the  expression  in  com- 
mon Qse ;  the  last  is  that  of  some  metaphysicians,  who  oon- 
ceived  that  in  adopting  it  they  were  introdudng  a  highly 
important  distinction.  The  eminent  thinker,  just  quoted, 
seems  to  countenance  the  latter  opinion.  "  But  seeing,"  he 
continues,  "namee  ordered  in  speech  (as  is  defined)  are  signs 
of  our  conceptions,  it  is  manifest  they  are  not  signs  of  the 
things  themselves ;  for  that  the  sound  of  this  word  stone  should 
be  the  sign  of  a  stone,  cannot  be  understood  in  any  sense  but 
this,  that  he  that  hears  it  oollects  that  he  that  pronounces  it 
thinks  of  a  stone." 

If  it  be  merely  meant  that  the  conception  alone,  and  not 
the  thing  itself,  is  recalled  by  the  name,  or  imparted  to  the 
bearer,  thb  of  course  cannot  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  there 
seems  good  reason  for  adhering  to  the  common  asage,  and 

■  CampMaiitm  er  Legie,  ^bt,f.  ii. 

t  In  ths  originid  "had,  or  hod  iMf."  Tiien  lut  Maria,  m  inTolviog  • 
■uMatj  &n«iyn  to  our  prenot  jmrpoaF,  I  hkve  finborne  to  qaota. 
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calling  the  void  sun  the  name  of  the  bud,  and  not  the  name 
of  our  idea  of  the  BUD.  For  names  are  not  intended  only  to 
make  the  hearer  conceive  what  we  ooDceive,  but  also  to  in- 
form him  what  we  believe.  Now,  when  I  use  a  name  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  a  belief,  it  is  a  belief  coDceming  the 
thing  itself,  not  concerning  my  idea  of  it.  When  I  say,  "  the 
BUD  is  the  cause  of  day,'"!  do  not  mean  that  my  idea  of  the 
sun  causes  or  excites  in  me  the  idea  of  day ;  or  in  other 
Words,  that  thinkiDg  of  the  sun  makes  me  think  of  day.  I 
mean,  that  a  certain  physical  fact,  which  is  called  the  sun's 
presence  (and  which,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  resolves  itself 
into  sensations,  not  ideas)  canses  another  physical  fact,  which 
is  called  day-  It  seems  proper  to  consider  a  word  as  the 
name  of  that  which  we  intend  to  he  understood  by  it  when 
we  use  it ;  of  that  which  any  fact  that  we  assert  of  it  is  to  be 
understood  of;  that,  in  short,  concerning  which,  when  we 
employ  the  word,  we  intend  to  gire  information.  Names, 
therefore,  shall  always  be  spoken  of  in  this  work  as  the  names 
of  tilings  themselves,  and  not  merely  of  our  ideas  of  things. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  of  what  things?  and  to 
answer  this  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
different  kinds  of  names. 


$  U.  It  is  usnal,  before  examining  the  various  classes  into 
■which  names  are  commonly  divided,  to  begin  by  diatiuguiehing 
from  names  of  every  description,  those  words  which  are  not 
names,  but  only  parts  of  names.  Among  such  are  reckoned 
particles,  as  of,  to,  truly,  often  ;  the  inflected  cases  of  nouns 
Bnbstantive,  as  me,  him,  John's ;  and  even  adjectives,  as  large, 
heavy.  These  words  do  not  express  things  of  which  anything 
can  he  affirmed  or  denied.  We  cannot  say.  Heavy  fell,  or  A 
heavy  fell ;  Truly,  or  A  truly,  was  asserted ;  Of,  or  An  of,  was 
in  the  room.  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  speaking  of  the  mere 
words  themselves,  as  when  we  say.  Truly  is  an  English  word^ 
or,  Heavy  is  an  adjective.  In  that  case  they  are  complete 
names,  viz.  names  of  those  particular  sounds,  or  of  those 
particular  collections  of  written  cbaracters.  This  employment 
of  a  word  to  denote  the  mere  letters  and  syllables  of  which  it 
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n  composed,  was  termed  by  the  soboolmen  the  guppoaitio 
materitUu  of  the  word.  In  any  other  sense  we  cannot  intro- 
dace  one  of  these  worda  into  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
nnlesa  in  combinatioD  vith  other  words ;  as,  A  heavy  body 
fell,  A  truly  important  fact  was  asserted,  A  member  of  parlia- 
ment was  in  the  room. 

An  adjective,  however,  is  capable  of  standing  by  itself  as 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition ;  as  when  we  say,  Snow  is  white ; 
«od  occasionally  even  as  the  subject,  for  we  may  say.  White  is 
an  agreeable  colour.  The  adjective  is  often  said  to  be  so  used 
by  a  grammatical  ellipsis :  Snow  is  white,  inatead  of  Snow  is 
a  white  object;  White  is  an  agreeable  colour,  instead  of,  A 
white  colour,  or.  The  colour  white,  ia  agreeable.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  their  language,  to 
employ  this  ellipsis  universally  in  the  subject  as  well  as  in  the 
predicate  of  a  proposiUoD.  In  English  this  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  done.  We  may  say.  The  earth  is  round  j  but  we 
cannot  say.  Bound  is  easily  moved;  we  must  say,  A  round 
object  This  distinction,  however,  is  rather  grammatical  than 
logical.  Since  there  is  no  difference  of  meaning  between 
round,  and  a  round  object,  it  is  only  custom  which  prescribes 
that  on  any  given  occasion  one  shall  be  used,  and  not  the 
other.  We  shall,  therefore,  without  scrapie,  speak  of  adjec- 
tives OS  names,  whether  in  their  own  right,  or  as  representative 
of  the  more  circuitous  forms  of  expression  above  exemplified. 
The  other  classes  of  subsidiary  words  have  no  title  whatever 
to  be  considered  as  names.  An  adverb,  or  an  accusative  case, 
cannotunder  any  circumstances  (except  when  their  mere  letters 
and  syllables  are  spoken  of)  figure  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a 
proposition. 

Words  which  are  not  capable  of  being  nsed  as  names,  but 
only  as  parts  of  names,  were  called  by  some  of  the  schoolmen 
Syncategorematic  terms :  from  avv,  with,  and  Karqyop^u,  to 
predicate,  because  it  was  only  witAsome  other  word  that  they 
could  be  predicated.  A  word  which  could  be  used  either  as 
the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposition  without  being  accom- 
panied by  any  other  word,  was  termed  by  the  same  authorities 
a  Categorematio  term.     A  combination  of  one  or  more  Cfit&< 
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gorematie,  uid  one  or  more  SyDOfttegoremstio  vords,  bb,  A 
heavy  body,  or  A  court  of  juBtice,  they  sometimes  called  a 
mixed  term ;  but  this  seems  a  nsedleBB  multiplicatioo  of 
teohnioal  ezpresaiooB.  A  mixed  term  is,  in  the  only  asefiil 
senae  of  the  word,  Categorematic.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
what  have  been  called  many-worded  names. 

For,  as  one  word  is  frequently  not  a  name,  bnt  only  part 
of  a  name,  so  a  number  of  words  often  compose  one  singl* 
name,  and  no  more.  These  wordB,  "  the  place  which  the 
wisdom  or  policy  of  antiquity  had  destined  for  the  resideuoe 
of  the  Abyssinian  princeB,"  form  in  the  estimation  of  the 
logician  only  one  name ;  one  Categorematio  term.  A  mode 
of  detemining  whether  any  set  of  words  makes  only  one 
name,  or  more  than  one,  is  by  predicating  something  of  it, 
and  obeerring  whether,  by  this  predication,  we  make  only  ons 
assertion  or  seTeral,  Thus,  when  we  say,  John  Nokes,  who 
waa  the  mayor  of  the  town,  died  yesterday — by  this  predica- 
tion we  make  but  one  aseertion;  whence  [it  appears  that 
"  John  Nokes,  who  was  the  mayor  of  the  town,"  is  no  more 
than  one  name.  It  is  true  that  iu  this  proposition,  besides 
the  aasertion  that  John  Nokes  died  ysBterday,  there  is  included 
another  asBertion,  namely,  that  John  Mokes  was  mayor  of  the 
town.  Sut  this  last  assertion  was  already  made :  we  did  not 
make  it  by  adding  the  predicate,  "  died  yesterday."  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  words  had  been,  John  NukeB  and  the  mayor 
of  the  tows,  they  would  have  formed  two  namsB  instead  of 
one.  For  when  we  say,  John  Nokes  and  the  mayor  of  the 
town  died  yesterday,  we  make  two  asBerdons ;  one,  that  John 
Nokes  died  yesterday ;  the  other,  that  the  mayor  of  the  town 
died  yesterday. 

It  being  needless  to  illustrate  at  any  greater  length  the 
subject  of  many-worded  names,  we  proceed  to  the  distinotiona 
which  have  been  eetAblisbed  among  aamoB,  not  according  to 
the  words  they  are  composed  of,  but  aooordiog  to  their 
signification. 

§  8.  All  names  are  names  of  somethiog,  real  or  imagi- 
nary; hut  all  things  have  not  names  appropriated  to  tbeia 
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individnally.  For  Bome  indlTidnal  obJeotB  we  require,  and 
oonsequentl^  have,  separate  diatiDgniBhing  nuaeB ;  there  is  a 
name  for  every  person,  and  for  every  remarkable  place.  Other 
objects,  of  which  we  have  not  occasion  to  speak  so  frequently, 
we  do  sot  designate  by  a  name  of  their  own ;  but  when  the 
necesraty  arises  for  naming  them,  we  do  so  by  putting  together 
Beveral  words,  eaoh  of  which,  by  itself,  might  be  and  is  used 
for  an  indefinite  Qomber  of  other  objects ;  as  when  I  fiay,  tbi» 
ttone:  "this"  and"8toae"  being,  eaoh  of  them,  names  that 
may  be  need  of  many  other  objects  besides  the  particular  one 
meant,  though  the  only  object  of  which  they  can  both  be  used 
at  the  given  moment,  consistently  with  their  signification,  may 
be  the  one  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Were  this  the  sole  purpose  for  which  namea,  that  are 
common  to  more  things  than  one,  coold  be  employed ;  if  they 
only  served,  by  mutually  limiting  each  other,  to  afford  a  desig- 
natioo  for  such  individual  objects  as  have  no  names  of  their 
own ;  tltey  could  only  be  ranked  among  contrivances  for  econo* 
mizing  the  use  of  language.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not 
tbeir  sole  function.  It  is  by  their  means  that  we  kcq  enabled 
to  assert  general  propositions ;  to  affirm  or  deny  any  predioat« 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  things  at  once.  The  distinction, 
therefore,  between  general  names,  and  individiud  or  tingvlar 
aamee,  is  fundamental;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
gtand  division  of  names. 

A  general  name  is  familiarly  defined,  a  name  which  is 
capable  of  being  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same  sense,  of  each  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  things.  An  individual  or  singular 
name  ia  a  name  whioh  is  only  capable  of  being  truly  aG&rmed> 
in  the  same  sense,  of  one  thing. 

Thus,  man  is  capable  of  being  truly  affirmed  of  John, 
George,  Mary,  and  other  persons  without  assignable  limit; 
and  it  is  affirmed  of  all  of  them  in  the  same  sense ;  for  the 
word  man  expresses  certain  qualities,  and  when  we  predicate  it 
of  those  persona,  we  assert  that  tbey  all  possess  those  quali-' 
ties.  But  John  is  only  capable  of  being  truly  affirmed  of  one 
angle  person,  at  least  in  the  same  sense.  For  thoagb  there 
are  many  persons  who  bear  that  name,  it  ia  not  conferred  upon 
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them  to  indicate  any  qualities,  or  anything  which  helongs  to 
them  in  GommoQ ;  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  affirmed  of  them 
in  any  sense  at  all,  consequently  not  in  the  same  sense.  "  The 
king  who  succeeded  William  the  Conqueror, "  is  also  an  indi- 
vidual name.  For,  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  person 
of  whom  it  can  be  truly  affirmed,  is  implied  in  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Even  "  the  king,"  when  the  occasion  or  the  context 
defines  the  individual  of  whom  it  is  to  he  understood,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  an  individual  name. 

It  is  not  unusual,  by  way  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by 
a  general  name,  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  elaaa.  But 
this,  though  a  convenient  mode  of  expression  for  some  pur- 
poses, is  objectionable  as  a  definition,  since  it  explains  the 
dearer  of  two  things  hy  the  more  obscure.  It  would  be  more 
logical  to  reverse  the  proposition,  and  turn  it  into  a  definition 
of  the  word  class :  "  A  class  is  the  indefinite  multitude  of 
individuals  denoted  by  a  general  name," 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  general  from  collective  names. 
A  general  name  is  one  which  can  be  predicated  of  each  indi- 
vidnal  of  a  multitude ;  a  collective  name  cannot  he  predicated 
of  each  separately,  but  only  of  all  taken  together.  "The  76th 
regiment  of  foot  in  the  British  army,"  whith  is  a  collective 
name,  is  not  a  general  but  an  iodividual  name;  for  tbongh  it 
can  be  predicated  of  a  multitude  of  individual  soldiers  taken 
jointly,  it  cannot  be  predicated  of  them  severally.  We  may 
say,  Jones  is  a  soldier,  and  Thompson  is  a  soldier,  and  Smith 
is  a  soldier,  but  we  cannot  say,  Jones  is  the  70th  regiment, 
and  Thompson  is  the  76th  regiment,  and  Smith  is  the  76th 
iregiment.  We  can  only  say,  Jones,  and  Thompson,  and 
Smith,  and  Brown,  and  so  forth  (enumerating  all  the  soldiers), 
ore  the  76th  regiment. 

"The  76th  regiment"  is  a  collective  name,  but  not  a 
general  one :  "  a  regiment"  is  both  a  collective  and  a  general 
name.  General  with  respect  to  all  individual  regiments,  of 
each  of  which  separately  it  can  be  affirmed ;  collective  with 
respect  to  the  individual  soldiers,  of  whom  any  regiment  ia 
composed. 
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§  4.  The  second  general  division  of  names  is  into  con- 
crete and  abstract.  A  concrete  name  is  a  name  vbicb  stands 
for  a  thing;  an  abstract  name  is  a  name  wbicb  stands  for  an 
attribatti  of  a  thing.  Thus,  John,  the  aea,  tkia  table,  are  names 
of  things.  White,  also,  is  a  name  of  a  thing,  or  rather  of 
things.  Wbiteness,  again,  is  the  name  of  a  quality  or  attii: 
bute  of  those  things.  Man  is  a  name  of  many  things ; 
humanity  is  a  name  of  an  attribute  of  tboee  things.  Old 
is  a  name  of  things  j  old  age  is  a  name  of  one  of  their 
attributes. 

I  have  nsed  the  words  concrete  and  abstract  in  the  sense 
annexed  to  them  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  notwithstandlag  the 
imperfections  of  their  philosophy,  were  unrivalled  in  the  con- 
struction of  technical  language,  and  whose  definitions,  in  logic 
at  least,  though  they  never  went  more  than  a  little  way  into 
ti>e  subject,  have  seldom,  I  think,  been  altered  hut  to  be 
spoiled.  A  practice,  however,  has  grown  up  in  more  modern 
times,  which,  if  not  introduced  by  Locke,  has  gained  currency 
chiefly  from  his  example,  of  applying  the  expression  "  abstract 
name"  to  all  names  which  are  the  result  of  abstraction  or 
generalization,  and  consequently  to  all  genera]  names,  instead 
of  confining  it  to  the  names  of  attributes.  The  metaphysicians 
of  the  Condillac  school, — whose  admiration  of  Locke,  passing 
over  the  profonndest  speculations  of  that  truly  original  genius, 
usually  fastens  with  peculiar  eagerness  upon  his  weakest 
points, — ^have  gone  on  imitating  him  in  this  abuse  of  language, 
antil  there  is  now  some  difficulty  in  restoring  the  word  to  its 
original  signification.  A  more  wanton  alteration  in  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  for  the  expression 
general  name,  the  exact  equivalent  of  which  exists  in  all  lan- 
gaages  I  am  acquainted  with,  was  already  available  for  the 
purpose  to  which  abstract  has  been  misappropriated,  while  the 
misappropriation  leaves  that  important  class  of  words,  the 
names  of  attributes,  without  any  compact  distinctive  appella- 
tion. The  old  acceptation,  however,  has  not  gone  so  com- 
pletely oat  of  use,  as  to  deprive  those  who  still  adhere  to  it  of 
all  chance  of  being  nnderstood.  By  abstract,  then,  I  shall 
always  meao  the  opposite  of  concrete  :  by  an  abstract  name. 
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the  oatne  of  an  attribute ;  by  a  ooncrete  name,  the  name  of  an 
object. 

Do  abstract  names  belong  to  the  clasa  of  general,  or  to 
that  of  singular  names  ?  Some  of  them  are  certainly  general. 
I  mean  those  vhich  are  names  not  of  one  single  and  definite 
attribnte,  but  of  a  class  of  attributes.  Such  is  the  word  colour, 
which  is  a  name  common  to  whiteness,  redness,  &o.  Snch  is 
even  the  word  whiteness,  in  respect  of  the  different  shades  of 
irhiteness  to  which  it  is  applied  in  oommon  ;  the  word  magni- 
tude, in  respect  of  the  variouB  degrees  of  magnitude  and  tho 
various  dimensions  of  space ;  the  word  weight,  in  respect  of 
the  varioua  degrees  of  weight  Such  also  is  the  word  attribate 
itself,  the  common  name  of  all  particular  attributes.  But 
when  only  one  attribnte,  neither  variable  in  degree  nor  in 
kind,  is  designated  by  the  name ;  as  visibleness ;  tangibleness ; 
equality ;  aquareneas ;  milknhiteness ;  then  the  name  can 
hardly  be  considered  general ;  for  though  it  denotes  an  attri- 
bute of  many  different  objects,  the  attribute  itself  is  always 
conceived  as  one,  not  many.*  To  avoid  needless  logomachies, 
the  best  course  would  probably  be  to  consider  these  names  as 
neither  general  nor  individual,  but  to  place  them  in  a  class 
apart 

It  may  be  objected  to  onr  definition  of  an  abstract  name, 
that  not  only  the  names  which  we  have  called  abstract,  but 
adjectives,  which  we  have  placed  in  the  concrete  class,  are 
names  of  attributes ;  that  white,  for  example,  is  as  much  the 
name  of  the  colour  as  whiteiUBs  is.  But  (as  before  remarhed) 
a  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  name  of  that  which  we 
intend  to  be  understood  by  it  when  we  put  it  tu  its  principal 
use,  that  is,  when  we  employ  it  in  predication.  When  we  say 
enow  is  white,  milk  is  white,  linen  is  white,  we  do  not  mean  . 
it  to  be  understood  that  snow,  or  linen,  or  milk,  is  a  colour. 
We  mean  that  they  are  things  having  the  colour.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  with  the  word  whiteness ;  what  we  afGrm  to  be 
whiteness  is  not  snow,  but  the  colour  of  snow.  Whiteness, 
therefore,  is  the  name  of  the  colour  exclusively :  white  is  a 

*  Vid6  inft*.  note  kt  Uie  end  <^  g  3,  book  iL  di.  U. 
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name  of  all  tbings  wfaaterei  haviiig  the  colour ;  a  name,  not  of 
the  quality  whiteness,  but  of  every  white  object.  It  is  true, 
this  Dame  was  given  to  all  ibose  Tarioua  objects  on  accouTit  of 
the  qnality ;  end  we  may  therefore  say,  without  impropriety, 
that  the  quality  forms  part  of  its  signification ;  bat  a  name 
can  only  be  said  to  stand  for,  or  to  be  a  name  of,  the  things  of 
which  it  can  be  predicated.  We  shall  presently  see  that  all 
names  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  signification,  all  names 
by  applying  which  to  an'iodiTidnal  we  give  any  information 
respecting  that  individual,  may  be  said  to  imply  an  attribute 
of  some  sort ;  but  they  are  not  names  of  the  attribute ;  it  has 
its  own  proper  abstract  name. 

§  fi.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  third  great 
diviedoii  of  names,  into  connotative  and  non-connotative,  the 
latter  eometimes,  but  improperly,  called  absolute.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  distinctions  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  ont,  and  one  of  those  vbicb  go  deepest  into  the 
nature  of  language. 

A  non-connotative  term  is  one  which  signifies  a  subject 
only,  or  an  attribnte  only.  A  connotative  term  is  one  which 
denotes  a  subject,  and  implies  an  attribnte.  By  a  subject  is 
here  meant  anything  which  possesses  attributes.  Thus  John, 
or  Xjondon,  or  England,  are  names  which  signify  a  subject 
only.  Whiteness,  length,  virtue,  signify  an  attribute  only. 
None  of  these  names,  therefore,  are  connotative.  But  white, 
long,  virtHOvs,  are  connotative.  The  word  white,  denotes  all 
white  things,  as  snow,  paper,  the  foam  of  the  sea,  &x.,  and 
implies,  or  as  it  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen,  connotes,*  the 
atbibnte  whitenen.  The  word  white  is  not  predicated  of  the 
attribnte,  bat  of  the  subjects,  snow,  lie. ;  bnt  when  we  predi- 
cate it  of  them,  we  imply,  or  connote,  that  the  attribute  white- 
ness belongs  to  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
words  above  cited.  Virtaons,  for  example,  is  the  name  of  a 
class,  which  includes  Socrates,  Howard,  the  man  of  Ross,  and 

*  Nttare,  to  nuvk  ;  connotus,  to  nuric  almg  wi(A  /  to  ntwk  oa»  thing  viA 
■r  M  wMMoi*  («  uiolfaw. 
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SD  undefinable  numbet  of  other  individaals,  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  These  individuals,  colleotively  and  severally,  can 
alone  be  said  \Titb  propriety  to  be  denoted  by  the  word :  of 
them  alone  can  it  properly  be  said  to  be  a  name.  But  it  is  a 
name  applied  to  all  of  tbem  in  oonsequence  of  an  attribute 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  in  common,  the  attribute 
which  has  received  the  name  of  virtue.  It  is  applied  to  all 
beings  that  are  coneiderod  to  possess  this  attribute ;  and  to 
Done  which  are  not  so  considered. 

All  concrete  general  names  are  connotative.  The  word  man, 
for  example,  denotes  Peter,  Jane,  John,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  individuals,  of  whom,  taken  as  a  class,  it  is 
the  name.  But  it  is  applied  to  them,  because  they  possess, 
and  to  signify  that  they  possess,  certain  attributes,  lliese 
aeem  to  be,  corporeity,  animal  life,  rationality,  and  a  certain 
external  form,  which  for  distinction  we  call  the  human.  Every 
existing  thing,  which  possessed  all  these  attributes,  would  be 
called  a  man  ;  and  anything  which  possessed  none  of  them,  or 
only  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  of  them  without  the  fourth, 
would  not  be  so  called.  For  example,  if  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  there  were  to  be  discovered  a  race  of  animals  possessing 
reason  equal  to  that  of  human  beings,  but  with  the  form  of 
an  elephant,  they  would  not  be  called  men.  Swift's  Houyhn- 
hnms  were  not  so  called.  Or  if  such  newly- discovered  beings 
possessed  the  form  of  man  without  any  vestige  of  reason,  it  is 
probable  that  some  other  name  than  that  of  man  would  be 
found  for  them.  How  it  happens  that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
about  the  matter,  will  appear  hereafter.  The  word  man, 
therefore,  signifies  all  these  attributes,  and  all  subjects  which 
possess  these  attributes.  But  it  can  be  predicated  only  of  the 
snhjects.  What  we  call  men,  are  the  subjects,  the  individual 
Stiles  and  Nukes ;  not  the  qualities  by  which  their  humanity 
is  constituted.  The  name,  therefore,  ia  said  to  signify  the 
subjects  directly,  the  attributes  indirectly ;  it  denotes  the 
subjects,  and  implies,  or  involves,  or  indicates,  or  as  we  shall 
say  henceforth  connote$,  the  attributes.  It  is  a  connotative 
name. 

Connotative  names  bare  hence  been  blso  called  denominativtr 


becaasQ  the  snbject  vhicb  they  denote  is  denominated  by,  or 
Teceives  aosme  from,  the  attribute  which  they  ootinote.  Snow, 
and  other  objects,  reoeive  the  name  white,  because  they  possess 
the  attribute  which  is  called  whiteness;  Peter,  James,  and 
others  receive  the  name  man,  because  they  possess  the  attri- 
butes which  are  coDsidered  to  conatitnte  humanity.  The 
attcibnte,  or  attribntes,  may  therefore  be  said  to  denominate 
those  objects,  or  to  give  them  a  common  name.* 

It  has  been  seen  that  all  concrete  general  names  are  conno- 
tative.  Even  abstract  names,  tbongh  the  names  only  of  attri- 
butes, may  in  some  instances  be  justly  considered  as  oonnota- 
tive ;  for  attributes  themselvea  may  have  attributes  ascribed  to 
them ;  and  a  word  which  denotes  attributes  may  connote  an 
attribute  of  those  attributes.  Of  this  description,  for  example, 
is  such  a  word  as/atiZt ;  equivalent  to  had  or  kurtful  quality. 
This  word  is  a  name  common  to  many  attributes,  and  connotes 
burtfulnese,  an  attribute  of  those  various  attributes.  When, 
for  example,  we  say  that  slowness,  in  a  horse,  is  a  fault,  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  slow  movement,  the  actual  change  of 
place  of  the  slow  horse,  is  a  bad  thing,  but  that  the  property 
or  peculiarity  of  the  horse,  from  which  it  derives  that  name, 
the  quality  of  being  a  slow  mover,  is  an  undesirable  peculiarity. 

In  regard  to  those  concrete  name»  which  are  not  general 
but  individaal,  a  distinction  must  bo  made. 

Proper  names  are  not  connotative:  they  denote  the  indi- 
Tidaats  who  are  called  by  them ;  hut  they  do  not  indicate  or 
imply  any  attributes  as  belonging  to  those  individuals.  When 
we  name  a  child  by  the  name  Paul,  or  a  dog  by  the  name 
Caesar,  these  names  are  simply  marks  used  to  enable  those 
individuals  to  be  made  subjects  of  discourse.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  we  must  have  had  some  reason  for  giving  them 


*  Archhiibop  Wlmtelj,  wbo  in  the  Inter  editions  of  hiz  EUmerUt  of  Logic 
udad  in  renTing  tlw  importknt  diitinetion  tra>t«d  of  in  the  text,  propoiei  the 
t«m  "AttribotdTa"  u  a.  Hibitibita  for  "  CoanoMire,"  (p.  23,  9th  ed.)  Tha 
oxprenion  ii,  m  itaelf,  approprists ;  but  h  it  ha*  not  the  ulvaiitags  of  being 
eonneot>id  with  snj  verb,  of  eo  mu-liedl;  diitinctiTC  scbancteru  "tocoDDOte," 
ft  i*  not,  I  tldnk,  fitted  t«  (opplj  the  place  of  the  word  ConnotatiTe  in  eoienti- 
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thoiie  names  ratber  thaa  an;  others;  aai  this  ia  true;  bat 
the  name,  once  given,  ia  Independent  of  the  reason.  A  man 
may  have  been  named  John,  because  that  was  the  name  of  his 
father ;  &  town  may  hara  been  named  Dartmouth,  because  it 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart  But  it  is  no  part  of  the 
signification  of  the  word  John,  that  the  father  of  the  person  so 
called  bore  the  same  name;  nor  even  of  the  word  Dartmouth, 
to  be  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart.  If  sand  should  choke 
up  the  month  of  tbe  river,  or  an  earthquake  change  its  course, 
and  remove  it  to  a  distance  from  the  town,  the  name  of  tbe 
town  would  not  necessarily  be  changed.  That  fact,  therefore) 
can  form  no  part  of  the  signification  of  the  word;  for  other- 
wise, when  the  fact  coofessedly  ceased  to  be  true,  no  one  would 
any  longer  think  of  applying  the  name.  Proper  names  are 
attached  to  the  objects  themselves,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
the  continuance  of  any  attribute  of  the  object. 

Snt  there  is  another  kind  of  names,  which,  although  they 
are  individual  names,  that  is,  predicable  only  of  one  object, 
are  really  connotative.  For,  though  we  may  give  to  an  in- 
dividual a  name  utterly  untneaning,  which  we  call  a  proper 
name,— a  word  which  answers  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
thing  it  is  we  are  talking  about,  but  not  of  telling  anything 
about  it ;  yet  a  name  peculiar  to  an  individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily  of  this  description.  It  may  be  significant  of  some 
attribute,  or  some  union  of  attributes,  which,  being  possessed 
by  no  object  but  one,  determines  the  name  exclusively  to  that 
individual.  "  The  son"  is  a  name  of  this  description ;  "  God," 
when  used  by  a  monotheist,  is  another.  These,  however,  are 
scarcely  examples  of  what  we  are  now  attempting  to  illus- 
trate, being,  in  strictueas  of  language,  general,  not  individual 
names :  for,  however  they  may  be  in  fact  predicable  only  of 
one  object,  there  is  nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves  which  implies  this:  and,  accordingly,  when  we 
are  imagining  and  not  affirming,  we  may  speak  of  many  suns  { 
and  the  majority  of  mankind  have  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  there  ore  many  gods.  But  it  is  easy  to  produce  words 
which  are  real  instances  of  connotative  individual  names.  It 
may  be  part  of  the  meaoiag  of  the  connotative  name  itself. 
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that  there  osn  exist  but  one  individual  possessing  the  attribate 
which  it  connotes :  as,  for  instance,  "  the  only  eon  of  John 
Stiles;"  "the  first  empeior  of  Borne."  Or  the  attrihnte 
connoted  may  be  a  connexion  with  some  determinate  event, 
and  the  connexion  may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  only  one  individual 
could  have ;  or  may  at  least  be  such  as  only  one  individual 
actually  had ;  and  this  may  be  implied  in  the  form  of  the 
expression.  "  The  fitther  of  Socrates"  is  nn  example  of  the 
one  kind  (since  Socrates  could  not  have  had  two  fathers) ; 
"the  author  of  the  Iliad,"  "the  murderer  of  Henri  Qnatre," 
of  the  second.  For,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  mure 
persuns  than  one  might  have  participated  in  the  anthoisbip  of 
the  Iliad,  or  in  the  murder  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  employment 
of  the  article  the  implies  that,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case. 
What  is  here  done  by  the  word  tke,  is  done  in  other  cases  by 
the  context :  thus,  "  Cesar's  army"  is  an  individual  name,  if 
it  appears  from  the  context  that  the  army  meant  is  that  which 
Cmaar  commanded  in  a  particular  battle.  The  still  mora 
general  expressions,  "the  Roman  army,"  or  "the  Ohristian 
army,"  may  be  individualized  in  a  similar  manner.  Another 
case  of  frequent  occurrence  has  already  been  noticed ;  it  is  the 
following.  The  name,  being  a  many-worded  one,  may  consist, 
in  the  first  place,  of  a  general  name  capable  therefore  in  itself 
of  being  affirmed  of  more  things  than  one,  but  which  is,  iu  the 
second  place,  so  limited  by  other  words  joined  with  it,  that  the 
entire  expression  can  only  be  predicated  of  one  object,  consis- 
tently with  the  meaning  of  the  general  term.  Tbie  is  exem- 
plified in  such  an  instance  as  the  following:  "the  present 
prime  minister  of  England."  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  a 
general  name ;  the  attributes  which  it  connotes  may  be  poa- 
■essed  by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons:  in  saocession 
however,  not  simultaneously ;  since  the  meaning  of  the  word 
itself  imports  (among  other  things)  that  there  can  be  only 
one  such  person  at  a  time.  This  being  the  case,  and  the 
applioation  of  the  name  being  afterwards  limited  by  the  article 
and  the  word  pretent,  to  suob  indtvidnals  as  possess  the 
attribatee  at  one  indivisible  point  of  time,  it  becomes  applicable 
only  to  one  individual.  And  as  this  appears  ftom  the  mean' 
8—1 
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ing  of  tbe  name,  without  any  extrinsic  proof)  it  is  etrictly  an 
individual  name. 

From  the  preceding  ohserrationB  it  will  easily  be  collected, 
that  whenever  the  names  given  to  objects  convey  any  in- 
formation, that  is,  whenever  they  have  properly  any  meaning, 
the  meaning  resides  not  in  what  they  denote,  hut  in  what  they 
connote.  The  only  names  of  objects  which  connote  nothing 
are  proper  names ;  and  these  have,  strictly  Bpeaking,  so  signi- 
fication.* 

If,  like  the  robber  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  we  make  a  mark 
with  chalk  on  a  bouse  to  enable  us  to  know  it  again,  the  mark 
has  a  purpose,  but  it  has  not  properly  any  meaning.  The 
chalk  does  not  declare  anything  about  the  house ;  it  does  not 
mean.  This  is  such  a  person's  house,  or  This  is  a  house  which 
contains  booty.  The  object  of  making  the  mark  is  merely  dis- 
tinction. I  say  to  myself,  All  these  houses  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  if  I  lose  sight  of  them  I  shall  not  again  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  I  am  now  looking  at,  from  any  of  the 
others ;  I  must  therefore  contrive  to  make  the  appearance  of 
this  one  house  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  I  may  hereafter 
know,  when  I  see  the  mark^ — not  indeed  any  attribute  of  the 
house — but  simply  that  it  is  the  same  house  which  I  am  now 
looking  at.  Morgiana  chalked  all  the  other  houses  in  asimilar 
manner,  and  defeated  the  scheme :  how  ?  simply  by  obliterating 
the  difference  of  appearance  between  that  house  and  the  others. 
The  chalk  was  still  there,  but  it  no  longer  served  the  purpose 
of  a  distinctive  mark. 

When  we  impose  a  proper  name,  we  perform  an  operatioQ 

*  A  writer  wbo  entitlsi  Lis  book  Fkiloiophy;  or,  lAi  ScUnce  of  ZVutt, 
chirgM  ms  in  hia  vciy  fint  page  (referring  >C  tba  fool  of  it  to  Ihii  paMKge) 
witli  iMcrting  that  gtna-al  aun«a  hkra  properly  no  ugniflcfttjon.  And  he 
repeat*  thii  itatemeat  uiuiy  timea  in  the  ooune  of  hia  volnme,  with  eommcntB^ 
Dot  at  all  flittteriu^,  thereon.  It  a  well  to  be  now  &nd  then  retulDded  to  how 
grot  a  length  perrene  miaqDOlatiDn  (for,  atrange  u  it  ^paan,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  writer  is  dishoaeat)  can  lODietiniea  go.  It  is  ■  warning  to  rsaden, 
when  th^  as*  an  aathor  acouiad,  with  volume  and  page  referred  to,  and  the 
apparent  gnanntee  of  ioTertad  commaa.  of  maintuning  somethiog  more  than 
oommonl;  abenrd,  not  to  gire  impUcit  oredenoe  to  the  aaeertion  without  veri- 
tjing  the  rdereooA, 
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in  some  degree  analogoas  to  vhat  the  robber  intended  in  chalk- 
ing the  honso.  We  pnt  a  mark,  not  indeed  upon  the  object 
itself,  but,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  idea  of  the  object.  A  proper 
name  is  but  an  unmeaning  mark  which  we  connect  in  our 
minds  with  the  idea  of  the  object)  in  order  that  whenever  the 
mark  meets  our  eyes  or  occurs  to  our  thoughts,  we  may  think 
of  that  individaal  object  Not  being  attached  to  the  thing 
itself,  it  does  nut,  like  the  chalk,  enable  os  to  distinguiBh  the 
object  when  «e  see  it ;  but  it  enables  ns  to  distinguish  it 
when  it  is  spoken  of,  either  in  the  records  of  oar  own  ex- 
perience, or  in  the  discourse  of  others  ;  to  know  that  what  we 
find  asserted  in  any  proposition  of  which  it  is  the  snbjeot,  is 
asserted  of  the  individual  thing  with  which  we  were  previously 
Bcqaainted. 

When  we  predicate  of  anything  its  proper  name ;  when 
we  say,  pointing  to  a  man,  this  is  Brown  or  Smith,  or  point- 
iag  to  a  city,  that  it  is  York,  we  do  not,  merely  by  so  doing, 
convey  to  the  hearer  any  information  about  them,  except  that 
those  are  their  names.  By  enabling  him  to  identify  the  in- 
dividuals, we  may  connect  them  with  information  previously 
possessed  by  him;  by  saying,  This  is  York,  we  may  tell  him 
that  it  ctintains  the  Minster,  Bat  this  is  in  virtue  of  what 
be  has  previously  heard  concerning  York ;  not  by  anything 
implied  in  the  name.  It  is  otherwise  when  objects  are  spoken 
of  by  conootative  names.  When  we  say.  The  town  is  built 
of  marble,  we  give  the  hearer  what  may  b<;  entirely  new  in- 
fonnttion,  and  this  merely  by  the  signification  of  the  many 
worded  connotative  name,  "  built  of  marble."  Snch  names 
are  not  signs  of  the  mere  objects,  invented  because  we  have 
occasion  to  think  and  speak  of  those  objects  individually ; 
hot  signs  which  accompany  an  attribute  :  a  kind  of  livery  in 
which  the  attribute  clothes  all  objects  which  are  recognized  as 
possessing  it  They  are  not  mere  marks,  bat  more,  that  is  to 
■ay,  dgnifioant  marks ;  and  the  connotation  is  what  constitutes 
their  significance. 

As  a  proper  name  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  one  indi> 
vidnal  which  it  is  predicated  of,  so  (as  well  from  the  importance 
of  adhering  to  analogy,  as  for  the  other  reasons  formerly  as- 
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signed)  a  connoUtiTe  name  oaght  to  be  considered  a  name  of 
all  the  TariouB  individuals  wbiob  it  is  predicable  of,  or  in  other 
words  denote*,  and  not  of  wbat  it  connotes.  But  by  learning 
trbat  tbings  it  is  a  name  of,  we  do  not  leam  tbe  meaning  of 
the  name :  for  to  tbe  same  thing  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
apply  many  names,  not  equivalent  in  meaning.  Thus,  I  call 
a  certain  man  by  the  name  Sophroniscus :  I  call  him  by 
another  name.  The  father  of  Socrates,  Both  these  are  names 
of  the  same  individual,  but  their  meaning  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent ;  they  are  applied  to  that  individual  for  two  different 
purposes ;  the  one,  merely  to  distinguish  him  from  other  per- 
sons who  are  spoken  of;  the  other  to  indioate  a  fact  relating 
to  bim,  the  fact  that  Socrates  was  hia  eon.  I  further  apply  to 
him  these  other  expressions  :  a  man,  a  Greek,  an  Athenian,  a 
sculptor,  an  old  man,  an  honest  man,  a  brave  man.  All  these 
are,  or  may  be,  names  of  Sophroniscus,  not  indeed  of  bim 
alone,  bat  of  bim  and  each  of  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
hnman  beings.  Each  of  these  names  is  applied  to  Sophro- 
niscus for  a  different  reason,  and  by  each  whoever  understands 
its  meaning  is  apprised  of  a  distinct  fact  or  number  of  facts 
conaeming  him  ;  but  those  who  knew  nothing  about  tbe  names 
except  that  they  were  applicable  to  Sophroniscus,  would  be  al- 
together ignorant  of  their  meaning.  It  is  even  possible  that  I 
might  know  every  single  individual  of  whom  a  given  name 
could  be  with  truth  afiBrmed,  and  yet  could  not  be  said  to  know 
tbe  meaning  of  the  name.  A  child  knows  who  are  its  brothers 
and  sisters,  long  before  it  has  any  definite  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  facts  which  are  involved  in  tbe  signification  of 
those  words. 

In  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  precisely  bow  much 
a  particular  word  does  or  does  not  connote ;  that  is,  we  do  not 
exactly  know  (tbe  case  not  having  arisen)  what  degree  of  dif- 
ference in  tbe  object  would  occasion  a  difference  in  the  name. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  tbe  word  man,  besides  animal  Ufe  and 
rationality,  connotes  also  a  certain  external  form;  but  it  would 
be  iiDpossible  to  say  precisely  what  form  ;  that  is,  to  decide 
bow  great  a  deviation  from  tbe  form  ordinarily  found  in  tbe 
beings  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  men,  wonld  saffioe  in 
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«  newly-discovered  race  to  make  ua  refuse  them  tbe  name  of 
man.  Battonality,  also,  being  a  quality  which  admite  of  de> 
greea,  it  hfts  never  been  settled  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
that  quality  which  would  entitle  any  oreatare  to  he  con- 
sidered a  human  being.  In  all  such  cases,  the  meaning  of  the 
general  name  is  ao  far  unsettled  and  vagne ;  mankind  have  not 
come  to  any  positive  agreement  about  the  matter.  When  we 
come  to  treat  of  Classification,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
under  what  conditions  this  vagueness  may  exist  withoat 
practical  inconvenience;  and  cases  will  appear  in  which  tbe 
ends  of  language  are  better  promoted  by  it  than  by  complete 
precision  ;  in  order  that,  in  natural  history  for  instance,  indi- 
viduala  or  species  of  no  very  marked  character  may  be  ranged 
witli  those  more  atrongly  characterized  individuals  or  species 
to  which,  in  all  their  properties  taken  together,  they  bear  the 
neareat  resemblances 

Bot  thia  partial  nocertaiaty  in  the  connotation  of  names 
em  only  be  free  from  mischief  when  guarded  by  strict  precau- 
tions. One  of  the  chief  sources,  indeed,  of  lax  habits  of  thought, 
is  the  onatom  of  using  connotative  terms  without  a  distinctly 
aaoertained  connotation,  and  with  no  more  precise  notion  of 
their  meaning  than  can  be  loosely  collected  from  observing 
what  objeuts  they  are  used  to  denote.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
we  dl  acquire,  and  inevitably  bo,  our  first  knowledge  of  our 
vonooalar  Jangaoge.  A  ohild  learns  the  meaning  of  the 
words  man,  or  tckite,  by  hearing  them  applied  to  a  variety  of 
individnal  objects,  and  finding  out,  by  a  process  of  generali- 
zatioB  and  analysis  which  he  could  not  himself  describe, 
what  those  different  objects  have  in  common,  In  the  case  of 
these  two  words  the  process  is  so  easy  as  to  require  no  as- 
sistance from  culture ;  tbe  objects  called  human  beings,  and 
tbe  objects  called  white,  differing  from  all  others  by  qualities 
of  a  peculiarly  definite  and  obvious  character.  But  in  many 
otiier  cases,  objects  bear  a. general  resemblance  to  one  another, 
which  leads  to  their  being  familiarly  classed  together  under  a 
common  name,  while,  without  more  analytic  habits  than  the 
generality  of  mankind  possess,  it  is  not  immediately  apparent 
what  are  the  particular  attributes,  upon  the  posaessioD  of  whiot) 
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is  oonnnon  by  tfaem  all,  their  geoeral  resemblance  depends.  - 
When  this  is  the  case,  people  use  the  name  withoat  any  re* 
cognized  connotation,  that  is,  vithout  any  precise  meaning ; 
they  talk,  and  consequently  think,  vagasly,  and  remain  con- 
tented to  attach  only  the  same  degree  of  significance  to  tbeir 
own  words,  which  a  child  three  years  old  attaches  to  the  words 
hrother  and  sister.  The  child  at  least  is  seldom  puzzled  by 
the  starting  np  of  new  individuals,  on  whom  be  is  ignorant 
whether  or  not  to  confer  the  title  ;  because  there  is  usually  an 
authority  close  at  hand  competent  to  solve  all  doubts.  Sut  a 
similar  resource  does  not  exist  in  the  generality  of  cases ;  and 
new  objects  are  continually  presenting  themselves  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  class  pro- 
prio  motu.  They,  accordingly,  do  this  on  no  other  principle 
than  that  of  superficial  similarity,  giving  to  each  new  object 
the  name  of  that  familiar  object,  the  idea  of  which  it  most 
readily  recalls,  or  which,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  it  seems  to 
tfaem  most  to  resemble :  as  an  unknown  substance  found  ia 
the  ground  will  be  called,  according  to  its  texture,  earth,  sand, 
or  a  stone.  In  this  manner,  names  creep  on  from  subject  to 
subject,  until  all  traces  of  a  common  meaning  sometimes  dis- 
appear, and  the  word  comes  to  denote  a  number  of  things  not 
only  independently  of  any  common  attribute,  but  which  have 
actually  no  attribute  in  common ;  or  none  but  what  is  shared 
by  other  things  to  which  the  name  is  capriciously  refused. 
Even  scientific  writers  have  aided  in  this  perversion  of  general 
langnage  from  its  purpose  ;  sometimes  because,  like  the  vulgar, 
they  knew  no  better;  and  sometimes  in  deference  to  that 
aversion  to  admit  new  vords,  which  induces  mankind,  on  all 
subjects  not  considered  technical,  to  attempt  to  make  the 
original  stock  of  names  serve  with  but  little  augmentation  to 
express  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  objects  and  distinc- 
tions, and,  consequently,  to  express  them  in  a  manner  pro- 
gressively  more  and  more  imperfect. 

To  what  a  degree  this  loose  mode  of  classing  and  denomi- 
nating objects  has  rendered  the  vocabulary  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  accurate  thinking,  is  best 
known  to  whoever  has  most  meditated  on  the  present  oondi- 
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tion  of  those  brancbea  of  knowledge,  Smoe,  however,  the 
introdaction  of  a  new  technical  language  as  the  vehicle  of 
Bjieoalations  on  sabjeots  belonging  to  tbe  domain  of  daily  die- 
cussion,  is  eztremeiy  difficult  to  effect,  and  would  not  be  free 
from  inconrenieDce  even  if  effected,  the  problem  for  tbe  philo- 
sopher, and  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  be  has  to  resolve, 
is,  in  retaining  the  existing  phiaseology,  how  best  to  alleviate 
its  imperfections.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  giving  to 
every  general  concrete  name  which  there  is  frequent  occasion 
to  predicate,  a  definite  and  fixed  connotation ;  in  order  that  it 
may  be  known  what  attribotes,  when  we  call  an  object  by  that 
name,  we  really  mean  to  predicate  of  the  object.  And  tbe 
questioo  of  most  nicety  is,  bow  to  give  this  fixed  connotation 
to  a  name,  with  the  least  possible  change  in  the  objects  which 
the  nune  is  habitually  employed  to  denote;  with  the  least 
possible  disarrangement,  either  by  adding  or  snbtraction,  of 
the  group  of  objects  which,  in  however  imperfect  a  manner,  it 
Berres  to  circnmscribe  and  hold  together ;  and  with  tbe  least 
vitiation  of  the  truth  of  any  propositions  whioh  are  commonly 
received  as  tnie. 

This  desirable  purpose,  of  giving  a  fixed  connotation  where 
it  is  wanting,  is  the  end  aimed  at  whenever  any  one  attempts 
to  give  a  definition  of  a  general  name  already  in  use ;  every 
definition  of  a  oonnotative  name  being  an  attempt  either 
uerely  to  declare,  or  to  declare  and  analyse,  the  connotation  of 
the  name.  And  the  fact,  that  no  questions  which  have  arisen 
in  tbe  moral  sciences  have  been  subjects  of  keener  controversy 
than  tbe  definitions  of  almost  all  tbe  leading  expressions,  is  a 
proof  bow  great  an  extent  the  evil  to  which  we  have  adverted 
has  attained. 

Names  with  indeterminate  connotation  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded  with  names  which  have  more  than  one  connotation, 
that  is  to  say,  ambiguous  words.  A  word  may  have  several 
meanings,  but  all  of  them  fixed  and  recognised  ones ;  as  tbe 
word  pott,  for  example,  or  the  word  box,  the  various  senses  of 
whioh  it  wonld  be  endless  to  enumerate.  And  tbe  paucity  of 
existing  names,  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  them,  may 
oftflQ  render  it  advisable  and  even  necessary  to  retain  a  name 
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in  this  multiplicity  of  acceptaliDne,  dietioguiahiDg  tbese  so 
clearly  aa  to  prevent  theii  being  confonnded  with  one  another. 
Such  a  word  may  be  considered  as  two  or  more  names,  acci- 
dentally irritten  and  spoken  alike.* 

§  6.  The  fourth  principal  division  of  names,  is  into  jwst- 
^e  and  negative.  PositiTe,  as  man,  tree,  good;  negative,  as 
not-man,  not-tree,  not-good.  To  every  positive  concrete  name, 
a  corresponding  negative  one  might  be  framed.  After  giving 
a  came  to  any  one  thing,  or  to  any  plurality  of  things,  we 
might  create  a  second  name  which  should  be  a  name  of  all 
things  whatever,  except  that  particular  thing  or  things.  Tbese 
negative  names  are  employed  whenever  we  have  occasioa 
to  speak  collectively  of  all  things  other  than  some  thing  or 
class  of  things.  When  the  positive  name  is  oonnotative,  the 
corresponding  negative  name  is  connotative  likewise ;  but  in 
a  peculiar  way,  connoting  not  the  presence  hut  the  absence  of 
an  attribute.  Thus,  not-tchite  denotes  all  things  whatever 
except  white  things ;  and  connotes  the  attribute  of  not  p 


*  Before  quitUng  the  aubject  of  oocnotaiire  nimea,  it  ii  proper  tc 
Qui  the  Srat  miter  who,  in  our  timei,  hu  adopted  from 
word  lo  emnole,  Ur.  Mill,  in  hi*  Anali/iu<^tktPAen<niunaDflAeBunianMind, 
enpLojra  it  in  •  ■igfui&oktioD  difibraat  bom  that  in  which  it  U  here  ueed.  He 
atei  the  word  in  a  mdm  ooexteiuiTe  with  iti  etymology,  applyiDg  it  to  ersiy 
oue  in  which  a  nuns,  while  pointing  direotly  to  one  thing,  {which  il  come- 
qncDtl;  termed  ita  wgolGotlon,)  boladei  abo  ■  twnt  refereooe  to  some  other 
thing.  In  the  oaw  oanaidered  in  the  text,  that  of  oancrete  general  uame^  bl* 
langmige  tuid  mine  are  the  oonTene  of  one  another.  Coniidering  (vwy  juitly) 
the  ugniflcadoD  of  the  name  to  lie  in  the  attribute,  he  BpeehB  of  the  word  aa 
notwf  the  attribute,  and  tonnoting  the  thingi  posBcwiDg  the  attribute.  And  he 
deeoribei  abatraot  namei  as  Lang  properly  oancrete  namei  with  thcdr  connota- 
(ioo  dropped :  whereai,  in  my  view,  it  is  the  doiotatdon  whi(l>  would  be  aaid  to 
be  dropped,  what  wu  previoaely  oonnoted  beooming  the  whole  ugnificatioD, 

In  adopting  a  phraseology  at  variance  with  that  which  so  liigh  an  authoring 
and  one  which  I  am  leu  likely  than  any  other  person  to  nnderruJue,  bee  deli- 
berately Banctioned,  I  have  been  iufluenced  by  ths  urgent  neoauity  for  a  term 
eiclnnvely  appropriated  to  eipreea  the  manner  in  which  a  oonciete  general 
name  acrrea  to  mark  the  attribntea  which  are  inTolvad  in  ita  aignifioatioii.  Iliia 
neoeasity  can  icarcely  be  fdt  in  ita  full  force  by  any  one  who  haa  not  found  by 
experience  how  vain  ia  the  attempt  to  communicate  dear  idea*  on  (he  philo- 
lopby  of  language  without  inch  a  word.    It  i*  hardly  an  axaggantioa  t*  taj. 
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ing  Thiteness.  For  the  non-posBeasion  of  any  given  attribute 
is  aUn  an  attribute,  and  may  receive  a  name  as  auoh  ;  and  tboa 
negative  concrete  names  may  obtain  negative  abstract  names 
to  correspond  te  them. 

Names  vbich  are  positive  in  fonn  are  often  negative  in 
reality,  and  others  are  really  positive  tbuDgb  their  form  is 
negative.  The  word  inconvenient,  for  example,  does  not 
express  the  mere  absence  of  convenience ;  it  expresses  a  posi- 
tive attribute,  that  of  being  the  cause  of  discomfort  or  annoy- 
ance. So  the  word  unpleaaant,  notwithstending  ite  n^^ative 
fonn,  does  not  connote  the  mere  absence  of  pleasantness,  bat 
a  less  degree  of  what  is  signified  by  the  word  pa'mfid,  which, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  positive.  Idle,  oo  the  other 
band,  is  a  word  which,  though  poaitive  in  form,  expresses 
nothing  but  what  would  be  signified  either  by  the  phrase  not 
working,  or  by  the  phrase  not  diapoaed  to  work ;  and  toher, 
either  by  not  drunk  or  by  not  drunken. 

There  is  a  class  of  names  called  privative,  A  privative 
name  is  equivalent  in  ite  signification  te  a  positive  and  a  nega- 


Ihat  mns  of  llw  moat  prevaletit  of  Uie  emn  with  wbioh  li^o  bu  bs«n  infected, 
Mftd  »  luge  put  of  the  cloudinea  &nd  oonfuiion  of  IdeBi  whioh  hare  eDTelop«d 
it,  wtnild.  Id  ■]]  prababilitj,  bav*  bwtn  Minded,  If  a  term  had  biMn  io  oommoa 
na  t«  mcpnM  exactly  what  I  have  ngntfied  by  the  tann  to  ooDnole.  And  tbe 
tckoolrosD,  to  whom  we  u«  indebted  for  tbe  graater  part  of  our  logica]  Unguage, 
give  m  thk  alto,  and  ia  this  very  leoee.  For  though  tome  of  their  geoentl 
fijaaMinca  ooaDtenanoe  the  dbs  of  tbe  word  In  the  more  extenuTS  and  vagae 
aeoeptatiaD  in  whiob  it  ii  taken  bj  Hr.  Mill,  ;st  when  thej  bad  to  define  It 
^aaStailj  a«  a  technical  tarm,  and  to  fix  it*  meaning  aa  luch,  with  that  admii^ 
able  preciaioa  wbioh  alwaya  chanoterisea  their  definitioos,  the;  clearly  aiplainad 
Ibat  notbing  waa  aud  to  be  connoted  except  formt,  which  word  may  generall;, 
ia  Ibdr  writing*,  be  nnderatood  aa  aynonjinoua  with  ao^nhvia. 

Now,  if  the  wonl  to  emanlt,  ao  weU  anitsd  to  the  pnrpcae  to  wLIcb  they 
applied  it,  be  diverted  from  that  pnrpoen  by  bwng  taken  to  fulfil  another, 
lor  whieii  it  doaa  not  aeem  tc  ue  to  be  at  all  required ;  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
eiptMaion  to  replace  it,  but  anch  aa  af«  commonly  employed  in  a  aeoae  ao  miudi 
Mora  gaoeral,  that  it  would  b«  oseleaa  attempting  to  aaaociate  tham  peonliariy 
witfa  this  ptedae  idea.  Boob  are  tbe  worda,  to  Involvei  to  imply,  Ac.  By  em- 
ploying  tbe*4  I  abonld  bil  of  Mtainiog  tbe  ot^ect  for  which  alone  the  Dama  ia 
needed,  nainely,  ta  diatingniab  tide  partionlar  kind  of  inTolving  and  implying 
from  aD  other  kinda,  and  to  Mmre  to  it  the  degree  of  habltoal  attantioa  wMcb 
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tive  DBine  taken  together;  being  the  name  of  something  which 
has  once  bad  &  particular  attribute,  or  for  some  other  reason 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  it,  but  whioh  has  it  not- 
Such  ia  the  word  blind,  vbich  is  not  equivalent  to  not  seeing, 
OTtonot  capable  of  teeing,  tor  it  YiQxiM  not,Bxcept  by  a  poetical 
or  rhetorical  figure,  be  applied  to  stocks  and  etones.  A  thing 
is  not  usually  scud  to  be  blind,  unless  the  class  to  which  it  is 
most  familiarly  referred,  or  to  which  it  ia  referred  on  the  par- 
ticular occasion,  he  chiefly  composed  of  things  which  can  see, 
as  in  the  ease  of  a  blind  man,  or  a  blind  horse  ;  or  unless  it  is 
supposed  for  any  reason  that  it  ought  to  see ;  as  in  saying  of 
a  man,  that  he  rnabed  blindly  into  an  abyss,  or  of  philosophers 
or  the  clergy  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  blind  guides. 
The  names  called  privative,  therefore,  connote  two  things :  the 
absence  of  certain  attributes,  and  the  presence  of  othere,  from 
whioh  the  presence  also  of  the  former  might  naturally  have 
been  expected. 

§  7.  The  fifth  leading  division  of  names  is  into  relative 
and  abtolute,  or  let  us  rather  say,  relative  and  non-relative  ; 
for  the  word  absolute  is'put  upon  much  too  hard  duty  in  me- 
taphysics, not  to  he  willingly  spared  when  its  services  can  he 
dispensed  with.  It  resembles  the  word  civil  in  the  lauguage 
of  jurisprudence,  whinh  stands  for  the  opposite  of  criminal,  the 
opposite  of  ecclesiastical,  the  opposite  of  military,  the  opposite 
of  political — in  short,  the  opposite  of  any  positive  word  which 
wonts  a  negative. 

Belative  names  are  such  as  father,  eon ;  ruler,  subject ; 
like ;  equal ;  unlike ;  unequal ;  longer,  shorter ;  cause,  effect. 
Their  characteristic  propertiy  is,  that  they  are  always  given  in 
pairs.  Every  relative  name  which  is  predicated  of  an  (ibject, 
supposes  another  object  (or  objects),  of  which  we  may  predicate 
either  that  same  name  or  another  relative  name  which  is  said 
to  be  the  correiaiive  of  the  former.  Thus,  when  we  call  any 
person  a  eon,  we  suppose  other  persons  who  must  be  called 
parents.  When  we  call  any  event  a  cause,  we  suppose  another 
event  which  is  an  effect.     When  we  say  of  any  distance  that 
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it  13  longer,  we  suppose  another  distance  which  18  shorter. 
When  we  say  of  any  object  that  it  is  like,  we  mean  that  it  Is 
like  some  other  object,  which  is  also  said  to  be  like  the  first. 
In  this  last  case  both  objects  receive  the  same  name ;  the  leU- 
tive  term  is  its  own  oorrektive. 

It  13  evident  that  these  words,  when  concrete,  are,  like 
other  concrete  general  names,  connotative ;  they  denote  a  sub- 
ject, and  connote  an  attribnte ;  and  each  of  them  has  or  might 
have  a  corresponding  abstract  name,  to  denote  the  attribute 
connoted  by  the  concrete.  Thus  the  concrete  lUce  has  its 
abstract  UktntBS;  the  concretes,  father  and  son,  have,  or  might 
have,  the  abstracts,  paternity,  and  fillety,  or  sonsbip.  The 
concrete  name  connotes  an  attribute,  and  the  abstract  name 
which  answers  to  it  denotes  that  attribute.  But  of  what 
natnre  is  the  attribute  ?  Wherein  consists  tbe  peculiarity  in 
the  connotation  of  a  relative  name  ? 

The  attribnte  signiited  by  a  relative  name,  say  some,  is  4 
relation ;  and  tiiis  they  give,  if  not  as  a  sufficient  explanation, 
at  least  as  the  only  one  attainable.  If  they  are  asked.  What 
then  is  a  relation?  they  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  tell.  It 
is  generally  regarded  as  something  peouharly  recondite  and 
mysterioas.  I  cannot,  however,  perceive  in  what  respect  it  is 
more  so  than  any  other  attribute ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  so  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  I  conceive,  rather,  that  it  is 
by  examining  into  the  signification  of  relative  names,  or,  in 
other  words,  into  tbe  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  con^ 
note,  that  a  clear  insight  may  best  be  obtained  into  the  nature 
of  all  attributes :  of  all  that  is  meant  by  an  attribute. 

It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  if  we  take  any  two  correlative 
names,  father  and  ion  for  instance,  though  the  objects  de- 
noted by  tbe  names  are  different,  they  both,  in  a  certain  sense, 
connote  the  same  thing.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to 
eonnote  the  same  attribute ;  to  be  a  father,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  a  son.  But  when  we  call  one  man  a  father, 
another  a  son,  what  we  mean  to  affirm  is  a  set  of  facts, 
which  are  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  To  predicate  of  A 
that  he  is  the  father  of  B,  and  of  B  that  he  is  the  son  of  A, 
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ie  to  assert  one  and  the  Bame  fact  in  different  words.  Thfi 
two  propositions  aie  exactly  equivalent:  neither  of  them 
asserts  more  or  BBserts  less  than  the  other.  The  paternity  of 
A  and  the  filiety  of  B  are  not  two  facts,  but  two  modes  of 
expressing  the  same  fact.  That  fact,  when  analysed,  consists 
of  a  series  of  physical  events  or  phenomena,  in  which  both  A 
and  B  are  parties  concerned,  and  from  which  they  both  derive 
names.  What  those  names  really  connote,  is  this  series  of 
events:  that  is  the  meaning,  and  the  whole  meaning,  which 
either  of  them  is  intended  to  convey.  The  series  of  events  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  relation ;  the  schoolmen  called  it  the 
foandation  of  the  relation,  fundamentam  relationu. 

In  this  manner  any  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  in  which  two 
different  objects  are  implicated,  and  which  is  therefore  pre- 
dicable  of  both  of  them,  may  be  either  oonddered  as  consti- 
tuting an  attribute  of  the  one,  or  an  attribute  of  the  other. 
According  as  we  consider  it  in  the  former,  or  in  the  latter 
aspect,  it  is  connoted  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  cor* 
reUtive  aames.  Father  connotes  the  fact,  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting an  attribute  of  A :  ton  connotes  the  same  l^ct,  as  con< 
etituting  an  attribute  of  B.  It  may  evidently  be  regarded 
with  equal  propriety  in  either  light.  And  all  that  appeus 
necessary  to  account  for  the  existence  of  relative  tiames,  is, 
that  whenever  there  is  a  fact  in  which  two  individuals  are  con* 
oerned,  an  attribute  grounded  on  that  fact  may  be  ascribed  to 
either  of  these  individuals. 

A  name,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  relative,  when,  over  and 
above  the  object  which  it  denotes,  it  implies  in  its  signification 
the  existence  of  another  object,  also  deriving  a  denomination 
from  the  same  fact  which  is  the  ground  of  the  first  name.  Or 
(to  express  the  same  meaning  in  other  words)  a  name  is  rela- 
tive, when,  being  the  name  of  one  thing,  its  signification 
oannot  be  explained  but  by  mentioning  anothec.  Or  we  may 
state  it  thus — when  the  name  cannot  be  employed  in  disconrse 
so  as  to  have  a  meaning,  unless  the  name  of  some  other  thing 
than  what  it  is  itself  the  name  of,  be  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood. These  definitiona  are  all,  at  bottom,  equivalent,  being 
modes  of  variously  expressing  this  one  distinctive  oiroum- 
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stance — that  eveir  other  attribute  of  an  object  might,  without 
any  coDtradictton,  be  oonoeived  atill  to  exist  if  do  object  be- 
sides that  one  had  ever  existed  ;*  but  those  of  its  tttribates 
which  are  expressed  by  relative  names,  would  on  that  supposi- 
tion be  swept  away. 

§  8.  Names  have  been  further  distinguiehed  into  univocal 
and  aqavyoeal :  thoue,  however,  are  not  two  kinde  of  names, 
but  two  different  modes  of  employing  names.  A  name  is 
univocal,  or  applied  univocally,  with  respect  to  all  things  of 
which  it  can  be  predicated  in  the  same  sense :  it  is  equivocal, 
or  applied  equivocally,  as  respects  those  things  of  which  it  is 
predicated  in  different  senses.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give 
instances  of  a  fact  so  familiar  as  the  double  meaning  of  a  word. 
In  reality,  as  has  been  already  observed,  an  {equivocal  or  am- 
biguous word  is  not  one  name,  but  two  names,  accidentally 
coinciding  in  sound.  File  meaning  a  steel  instrument,  and 
J3e  meaning  a  Hue  of  soldiers,  have  no  more  title  to  be  con- 
Bidered  one  word,  because  written  alike,  than  grease  and  Greece 
have,  because  they  are  prouounced  alike.  They  are  one  sound, 
appropriated  to  form  two  different  words. 

An  intermediate  case  is  that  of  a  name  used  anaiogically 
or  metaphorically ;  that  is,  a  name  which  is  predicated  of  two 
things,  not  univocally,  or  exactly  in  the  same  signification, 
bat  in  significations  somewhat  similar,  and  which  being  de- 
rived one  from  the  other,  oue  of  them  may  be  considered  tbe 
primary,  and  the  other  a  secondary  signification.  As  when 
we  speak  of  a  brilliant  light  and  a  brilliant  achievement.  The 
word  is  not  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  the  light  and  to  the 
achievement ;  bat  having  been  applied  to  the  light  in  its 
original  sense,  that  of  brightness  to  the  eye,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  achievement  in  a  derivative  signification,  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  like  the  primitive  one.  Tbe  word,  however,  is 
just  as  properly  two  names  instead  of  one,  in  this  case,  as  in 


*  Or  TBther,  all  ohjvoU  eieepC  itulf  t,nd  the  percipient  mind ;  for,  M  we 
dull  Me  heraifter,  to  mioibe  any  ktlribata  to  »n  object  mrnmrily  implies  « 
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that  of  the  most  perfect  ambignity.  And  one  of  the  com* 
monest  forms  of  fidlacioas  reosoaiog  arising  from  ambiguity, 
is  that  of  arguing  from  a  metaphorical  expreeaion  ae  if  it  were 
literal ;  that  is,  as  if  a  word,  when  applied  metaphoncally, 
were  the  same  name  as  when  taken  in  its  original  sense :  which 
mil  be  seen  more  parUcularly  in  its  place. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF    TUB   TBINGB    DENOTED    BY    NAUEB. 

^  I.  LooKiNO  back  now  to  the  commencement  of  onr 
inquiry,  let  ns  attempt  to  measare  bow  far  it  has  advanced. 
Ix^c,  we  foand,  ia  the  Theory  of  Proof.  But  proof  supposes 
Bomething  provable,  which  must  be  a  Proposition  or  Assertion ; 
since  nothing  but  a  Proposition  cao  be  an  object  of  belief,  or 
therefore  of  proof.  A  Proposition  is,  discourse  which  affirms 
or  denies  something  of  some  other  thing.  This  is  one  step : 
there  muBt,  it  seems,  be  two  things  conoerned  in  every  act  of 
behef.  But  what  are  these  Things  1  They  can  be  no  other 
than  those  signified  by  the  two  names,  which  being  joined 
together  by  a  copula  constitute  the  Proposition.  If,  therefore, 
ve  knew  what  all  names  signify,  we  should  know  everything 
which  is  capable  either  of  being  made  a  subject  of  affirmation 
or  deQial,  or  of  being  itself  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject. 
We  have  accordingly,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  reviewed  the 
variooB  kinds  of  Names,  in  oi^er  to  ascertain  what  is  signified 
b;  each  of  them.  And  we  have  now  carried  this  survey  far 
anongh  to  be  able  to  take  an  accoant  of  its  results,  and  to 
exhibit  an  enumeration  of  all  kinds  of  Things  which  are 
capable  of  being  made  predicates,  or  of  having  anything  pre- 
dicated of  them  :  after  which  to  determine  the  import  of  Pre- 
dication, that  is,  of  Propositions,  can  be  uo  arduous  task. 

The  necessity  of  an  enumeration  of  Existences,  as  the  basis 
of  Logic,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
of  their  master  AristoUe,  the  most  comprehensive,  if  not  also 
the  most  sagacious,  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The  Cate- 
gories, or  Predicaments — the  former  s  Greek  word,  the  latter 
its  literal  translation  in  the  LaUn  language — were  intended  by 
him  and  his  followers  as  an  enumeration  of  all  things  capable 
of  being  named  ;  an  enumeration  by  the  samma  genera,  i.e. 
vou  I.  4 
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the  most  extensive  classes  into  which  things  conid  be  distri- 
buted ;  vfhich,  therefore,  were  bo  maty  highest  Predicates, 
one  or  other  of  which  was  supposed  capable  of  being  affirmed 
with  truth  of  every  nameable  thing  whatsoever.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  classes  into  which,  according  to  this  school  of 
philosophy,  Things  in  general  might  be  reduced  : — 


Obsia, 

n«fJv, 

Qoutitu. 

n««... 

QnditM. 

nfri,  QoMido. 

EiToAu,  atiu. 

Ex"*')  Hibitni. 

The  imperfeclJonB  of  this  classification  are  too  obvious  to 
require,  and  its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  reward,  a  minute 
examination.  It  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely 
marked  out  by  the  language  of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no 
attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosophic  analysis,  to  the  rationale 
even  of  those  common  distinctions.  Suck  an  analysis,  how- 
ever superficially  conducted,  would  have  shown  the  enumera> 
tion  to  be  both  redundant  and  defective.  Some  objects  are 
omitted,  and  others  repeated  several  times  under  difierent 
heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into  men,  quadrupeds, 
horses,  asses,  and  ponies.  That,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a 
very  comprehensive  view  p{  the  nature  of  Relation  which  could 
exclude  action,  passivity,  and  local  situation  from  that  cate- 
gory. The  same  observation  applies  to  the  categories  Quando 
(or  position  in  time),  and  Dbi  (or  position  in  space) ;  while 
the  distinction  between  the  latter  und  Situs  is  merely  verbaL 
The  incongruity  of  erecting  into  a  summum  genvs  the  class 
which  forms  the  tenth  category  is  manifest.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enumeration  takes  no  notice  of  anything  besides 
substances  and  attributes.  In  what  category  are  we  to  place 
sensations,  or  any  other  feelings  and  states  of  mind ;  as  hope, 
joy,  fear;  sound,  smell,  taste;  pain,  pleasure;  thought,  judg- 
ment, conception,  and  the  like  ?     Probably  all  these  would 
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have  been  placed  by  tbe  Aristotelian  school  in  the  categories 
of  actio  and  pasno;  and  the  relation  of  sach  of  them  as  are 
active,  to  their  objects,  and  of  such  of  them  as  are  passive,  to 
their  causes,  Tould  rightly  be  so  placed ;  but  the  things 
themselves,  tbe  feelings  or  states  of  mind,  wrongly.  Feelings, 
or  states  of  consciousness,  are  assuredly  to  be  counted  among 
realities,  but  they  cannot  be  reckoned  either  among  substances 
or  attribates. 

$  2.  Before  recommencing,  under  better  auspices,  tbe 
attempt  made  with  such  imperfect  success  by  the  great  founder 
of  the  science  of  logic,  we  must  take  notice  of  an  unfortunate 
tmbiguity  in  all  tfae  concrete  names  which  correspond  to  the 
most  general  of  all  abstract  terms,  the  word  Existence.  When 
we  have  occauon  for  a.  name  which  shall  be  capable  of  denoting 
whatever  exists,  as  contradistinguished  from  non-entity  or 
Nothing,  there  is  hardly  a  word  applicable  to  the  purpose 
which  is  not  also,  and  even  more  familiarly,  taken  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  denotes  only  substances.  But  substances  are  not 
all  that  exists  ;  attributes,  if  such  things  are  to  be  spoken  of, 
roust  be  said  to  exist ;  feelings  certainly  exist.  Yet  when  we 
speak  of  an  objeci,  or  of  a  thing,  we  are  almost  always  sup- 
posed to  mean  a  substance.  There  seems  a  kind  of  contra- 
diction in  using  such  an  expression  as  that  one  thing  is  merely 
an  attribnte  of  another  thing.  And  the  announcement  of  a 
Classification  of  Things  would,  I  believe,  prepare  most  readers 
for  an  enumeration  like  those  in  natural  history,  beginning 
with  the  great  divisions  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, 
and  subdividing  them  into  classes  and  orders.  If,  rejecting 
the  word  Thing,  we  endeavour  to  find  another  of  a  more 
general  import,  or  at  least  more  exclusively  cunlined  to  that 
general  import,  a  word  denoting  all  that  exists,  and  connoting 
only  simple  existence ;  no  word  might  be  presumed  fitter  for 
BDch  a  purpose  than  being  :  originally  the  present  participle 
of  R  verb  which  in  one  of  its  meanings  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
Qxe  verb  exists  ;  and  therefore  suitable,  even  by  its  grammatical 
formation,  to  be  the  concrete  of  the  abstract  existence.  But  this 
word,  strange  as  the  fact  may  appear,  is  still  more  completely 
4_a 
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spoiled  for  the  purpoee  nhich  it  seemed  expressly  made  for, 
th&D  the  word  Tbiog.  Being  is,  by  custom,  exactly  syi]oiiy< 
mons  witb  subetance ;  except  that  it  is  free  from  a  slight  taint 
of  a  second  ambiguity;  being  applied  impartially  to  matter 
and  to  mind,  while  Bubstance,  though  originally  and  in  strict- 
ness applicable  to  both,  is  apt  to  suggest  in  preference  the  idea 
of  matter.  Attributes  are  never  called  Beings ;  nor  are  feel- 
ings. A  Being  is  that  which  excites  feelings,  and  which  pos- 
sesses altribntes.  The  soul  is  called  a  Being ;  God  and  angels 
are  called  Beings ;  but  if  we  were  to  say,  extension,  colour, 
wisdom,  virtue  are  beings,  we  should  perhaps  be  suspected  of 
tbinkiDg  with  some  of  the  ancients,  that  the  cardinal  virtues 
are  animals ;  or,  at  the  least,  of  holding  with  the  Platooio 
school  the  doctrine  of  self-existent  Ideas,  or  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Epicurus  that  of  Sensible  Forms,  which  detach  them- 
selves in  every  direction  from  bodies,  and  by  coming  in 
contact  with  our  organs,  cause  our  perceptions.  We  should 
be  supposed,  in   short,   to   believe  that  Attributes  are   Sub- 


In  consequence  of  this  perversion  of  the  word  Being,  phi- 
losophers looking  about  for  something  to  supply  its  place,  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  word  Entity,  a  piece  of  barbarous  Latin, 
invented  by  the  schoolmen  to  he  used  as  an  abstract  name,  in 
which  class  its  grammatical  form  would  seem  to  place  it;  but 
being  seized  by  logicians  in  distress  to  stop  a  leak  in  their 
terminology,  it  has  ever  since  been  used  as  a  concrete  name. 
The  kindred  word  eiaence,  bom  at  the  same  time  and  of  the 
same  parents,  scarcely  underwent  a  more  complete  transforms 
tion  when,  from  being  the  abstract  of  the  verb  to  be,  it  came 
to  denote  something  sufficiently  concrete  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
glass  bottle.  The  word  Entity,  since  it  settled  down  into  a 
concrete  name,  has  retained  its  universality  of  significatioQ 
somewhat  less  impaired  than  any  of  the  names  before  men- 
tioned. Yet  the  same  gradual  decay  to  which,  after  a  certain 
age,  all  the  language  of  psychology  seems  liabte,  has  been  at 
work  even  here.  If  you  call  virtue  an  entity,  you  are  indeed 
somewhat  less  strongly  suspected  of  believing  it  to  be  a  sub- 
stance than  if  you  called  it  a  being  ;  but  you  are  by  no  means 
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free  from  the  anepicion.  Every  word  which  was  originally  in- 
tended to  connote  mere  existence,  seems,  after  a  long  time,  to 
enlarge  its  connotatioa  to  separate  existence,  or  existence  freed 
from  the  condition  of  belonging  to  a  substance ;  which  con- 
dition being  precisely  what  constitutes  an  attribute,  attributes 
are  gradoally  shut  oat ;  and  along  with  them  feelings,  which 
in  niaety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  have  no  other  name  than 
that  of  the  attribute  which  is  grounded  on  them.  Strange 
that  when  the  greatest  embarrassment  felt  by  all  who  have 
any  considerable  number  of  tbougbts  to  express,  is  to  find  a 
sufficient  variety  of  precise  words  fitted  to  express  them,  there 
should  he  no  practice  to  which  even  scientific  thinkers  are 
more  addicted  than  that  of  taking  valuable  words  to  express 
ideas  which  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  other  words  already 
appropriated  to  them. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  tools,  the  next  beat 
thing  is  to  underatand  thoroughly  the  defects  of  those  we  have. 
I  have  therefore  warned  the  reader  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
names  which,  for  want  of  better,  I  am  necessitated  to  employ. 
It  mnst  now  be  the  writer's  endeavour  so  to  employ  them 
as  in  no  case  to  leave  the  meaniug  doubtful  or  obscure.  No 
one  of  the  above  terms  being  altogether  nnambiguouB,  I 
shall  not  confine  myself  to  sny  one,  but  shall  employ  on  each 
occasion  the  word  which  seems  least  likely  in  the  particular 
case  to  lead  to  misunderstauding ;  nor  do  I  prstend  to  use 
either  these  or  any  other  words  with  a  rigorous  sdherenoe  to 
one  sinj^e  sense.  To  do  so  would  often  leave  us  without  a 
word  to  express  what  la  signified  by  a  known  word  in  some 
one  or  other  of  it«  senses :  unless  authors  had  an  unlimited 
licence  to  coin  new  words,  together  with  (what  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  assume)  unlimited  power  of  making  their 
readers  understand  them.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  in  a  writer, 
on  a  subject  involving  so  much  of  abstraction,  to  deny  himself 
the  advantage  derived  from  even  an  improper  aee  of  a  term, 
when,  by  means  of  it,  some  familiar  association  is  called  up 
which  brings  the  meaning  home  to  the  mind,  as  it  were  by  a 
flash. 

The  difficulty  both  to  the  writer  and  reader,  of  the  attempt 
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wliioh  must  be  made  to  use  ragae  words  bo  as  to  convey  a  pre- 
cise meaning,  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  regret.  It  ie  not  ud- 
litting  that  logical  treatises  should  afford  an  example  of  that, 
to  faciUtate  vrhich  is  among  the  most  important  uses  of  logic. 
Philosophical  langaage  vill  for  a  long  time,  and  popular  lan- 
guflge  still  longer,  retain  so  much  of  vagueness  and  ambiguity, 
that  logic  would  be  of  little  value  if  it  did  not,  among  its 
other  advantages,  exercise  the  understanding  in  doing  its  work 
neatly  and  correctly  with  these  imperfect  tools. 

After  this  preamble  it  ie  time  to  proceed  to  onr  eoamera- 
tioD.  We  shall  commence  with  Feelings,  the  simplest  class 
of  nameable  things;  the  term  Feeling  being  of  course  under- 
stood in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 


L  Feblinos,  or  States  of  Consciousness. 

§  3.  A  Feeling  and  a  State  of  GonsciousneBs  are,  in  the 
language  of  philosophy,  equivalent  exprcBsious :  everything  is 
A  feeling  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious ;  everything  which  it 
feels,  or,  in  other  words,  which  formB  a  part  of  its  own  sentient 
-  existence.  In  popular  language  Feeling  is  not  always  synony* 
mous  with  State  of  Consciousneaa ;  being  often  taken  more 
peculiarly  for  those  states  which  are  conceived  as  belonging  to 
the  sensitive,  or  to  the  emotional,  phasis  of  our  nature,  and 
sometimes,  with  a  still  narrower  restriction,  to  the  emotional 
alone,  as  distinguished  from  what  are  conceived  as  belonging 
to  the  percipient  or  to  the  intellectual  phasis.  But  this  is  aa 
admitted  departure  from  correctness  of  language ;  just  as,  by  a 
popular  perversion  the  exact  converse  of  this,  the  word  Mind  is 
withdrawn  from  its  rightful  generality  of  signification,  and 
restricted  to  the  intellect.  The  still  greater  perversion  by 
which  Feeling  is  sometimes  confined  not  only  to  bodily  sensa- 
tJoDB,  hut  to  the  sensations  of  a  single  sense,  that  of  touch, 
needs  not  be  more  parUcularly  adverted  to. 

Feeling,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  genus,  of 
which  Sensation,  Emotion,  and  Thought,  are  subordinate 
species.    Under  the  word  Thought  is  here  to  be  included  what- 
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ever  we  are  internally  oonscions  of  vheo  we  are  Baid  to  think ; 
from  the  coosciousnesa  we  have  when  we  think  of  a  red  colour 
witboat  having  it  before  our  eyes,  to  the  most  recondif* 
Uionghts  of  a  philosopher  or  poet.  Be  it  remembered,  how- 
erer,  that  by  a  thought  is  to  be  understood  what  passes  in  the 
mind  itself,  and  not  any  object  external  to  the  mind,  which  the 
person  in  commonly  said  to  be  thinking  of.  He  may  be  think- 
ing of  the  enn,  or  of  God,  but  the  sno  and  God  are  not 
tbonghts ;  his  mental  image,  however,  of  the  snn,  and  his  idea 
of  God,  are  tbonghts ;  states  of  bis  mind,  not  of  the  objects 
themselTea;  and  so  also  is  hisbeliefof  the  existence  of  the  sun, 
or  of  God ;  or  his  disbelief,  if  the  case  be  so.  Even  imaginary 
objects  (which  are  said  to  exist  only  in  our  ideas)  are  to  be 
distingnished  from  our  ideas  of  them.  I  may  think  of  a 
hobgoblin,  as  I  may  think  of  the  loaf  which  was  eaten  yester- 
day, or  of  the  flower  which  will  bloom  to-morrow.  But  the 
hobgoblin  which  never  existed  is  not  the  same  thing  with  my 
idea  of  a  hobgoblin,  any  more  than  the  loaf  which  once  existed 
is  the  same  thing  with  my  idea  of  a  loaf,  or  the  flower  which 
does  not  yet  exist,  but  which  will  exist,  is  the  same  with  my 
idea  of  a  flower.  They  are  all,  not  thoughts,  but  objects  of 
thought ;  though  at  the  present  time  all  the  objects  are  alike 
non-existent 

In  like  manner,  a  Sensation  is  to  be  carefully  distingitished 
JTom  the  object  which  causes  the  sensation ;  our  sensation  of 
white  &om  a  white  object :  nor  is  it  less  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Bttribute  whitoness,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  object  in 
consequence  of  its  exciting  the  sensation.  Unfortunately  for 
cleamesB  and  due  discrimination  in  considering  these  subjects, 
oar  sensationsseldomreeeiveseparato  names.  We  have  a  name 
for  the  objects  which  produce  in  us  a  certain  sensation:  the 
word  white.  We  have  a  name  for  the  quality  in  those  objects, 
to  which  we  ascribe  the  sensation :  the  name  whiteness.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  sensation  itself  (as  we  have  not  occasion 
to  do  this  often  except  in  our  scientific  speculations] ,  language, 
which  adapts  itself  for  the  most  part  only  to  the  common  uses 
of  life,  has  provided  us  with  no  single-worded  or  immediate 
designation ;  we  mast  employ  a  oircnmlooution,  and  say.  The 
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Gensation  of  wbite,  or  The  Eensation  of  whiteness ;  we  mnsfc 
deDominate  ths  sensatioD  either  irom  the  object,  or  from  the 
attribute,  by  which  it  is  excited.  Yet  the  seoBation,  though  it 
never  does,  might  very  well  be  conceived  to  exist,  without  any- 
thing whatever  to  excite  it.  We  can  conoeire  it  as  arising 
spontaneously  in  the  mind.  But  if  it  so  arose,  we  should  have 
no  name  to  denote  it  which  would  not  be  a  misnomer.  In  the 
case  of  our  sensationB  of  hearing  we  are  better  provided ;  we 
have  the  word  Sound,  and  a  wholevocabulary  of  words  to  denote 
the  various  kinds  of  sounds.  For  as  we  are  often  conscious  of 
these  sensations  in  the  absence  of  any  perceptible  object,  we  can 
more  eaeily  conceive  having  them  in  the  absence  of  any  object 
whatever.  We  need  only  shut  our  eyes  and  listen  to  mueio, 
to  have  a  conception  of  an  universe  with  nothing  in  it  except 
sounds,  and  ourselves  hearing  them  :  and  what  is  easily  con- 
ceived separately,  easily  obtains  a  separate  name.  Bnt  in  general 
our  names  of  sensations  denote  indiscriminately  the  sensation 
and  the  attribute.  Thus,  colour  stands  for  the  eensations  of 
white,  red,  &c.,  but  also  for  the  quality  in  the  coloured  object. 
We  talk  of  the  colours  of  things  as  among  their  propertieg. 

§  4.  In  the  case  of  sensations,  another  distinction  has  also 
to  be  kept  in  view,  which  is  often  confounded,  and  never  with- 
out mischievous  consequences.  This  is,  the  distinction  between 
the  sensation  itself,  and  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs  which 
precedes  the  sensation,  and  which  constitutes  the  physical 
agency  by  which  it  is  produced.  One  of  the  sources  of  con- 
fusion  on  this  subject  is  the  division  commonly  made  of  feelings 
into  Bodily  and  Mental.  Philosophically  speaking,  there  is  no 
foundation  at  all  for  this  distinction :  even  sensations  are  states 
of  the  sentient  mind,  not  states  of  the  body,  aa  distinguished 
trom  it.  What  I  am  conscions  of  when  I  see  the  colour  blue, 
is  a  feeling  of  blue  colour,  which  is  one  thing;  the  picture  on 
my  retina,  or  the  phenomenon  of  hitherto  myst«rioaB  nature 
which  takes  place  in  my  optic  nerve  or  in  my  brain,  is  another 
thing,  of  which  I  am  not  at  all  conscious,  and  which  scientific 
investigation  alone  could  have  apprised  me  of.  These  are 
states  of  my  body ;  but  the  sensation  of  blue,  which  is  the  con- 
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sequence  of  these  states  of  body,  is  oot  a  state  of  body :  tbat 
which  perceivee  aad  in  oonscions  is  called  Mind.  Whea  sen- 
■atioDS  are  called  bodily  feelings,  it  is  only  ae  being  the  class 
of  feelings  which  are  immediately  occasioned  by  bodily  states ; 
whereas  the  other  kinds  of  feelings,  thoughts,  for  instance,  or 
emotions,  are  immediately  excited  not  by  anything  acting  upon 
the  bodily  organs,  but  by  sensations,  or  by  previous  thonghts. 
This,  however,  is  a  distinction  not  in  our  feelings,  but  in  the 
agency  which  produces  our  feelings :  all  of  them  when  actually 
produced  ore  states  of  mind. 

Besides  the  affectiou  of  onr  bodily  organs  from  without, 
and  the  sensation  thereby  produced  in  our  minds,  many  writers 
admit  a  third  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena,  which  they  call 
a  Perception,  and  which  consists  in  the  recognition  of  an  ex- 
temal  object  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  sensation.  This  per- 
ception, they  say,  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  proceeding  from  its 
own  spontaneous  activity ;  while  in  a  sensation  the  mind  is 
passive,  being  merely  acted  upon  by  the  outward  object.  And 
according  to  some  metaphysicians,  it  is  by  an  act  of  the  mind, 
similar  to  pereeption,  except  in  not  being  preceded  by  any  sen- 
Bation,  that  the  existence  of  God,  the  soul,  and  other  hypei- 
physical  objects  ie  recognised. 

These  acts  of  what  is  termed  perception,  whatever  be  the 
conclusion  ultimately  come  to  respecting  their  nature,  must,  I 
conceive,  take  their  place  among  the  varieties  of  feelings  or 
states  of  mind.  In  so  classing  them,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  declaring  or  insinuating  any  theory  as  to  the  law 
of  mind  in  which  these  mental  processes  may  be  supposed  to 
originate,  or  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  legiti- 
mate or  the  revene.  Far  less  do  I  mean  (as  Dr.  Whewell 
seems  to  suppose  mast  be  meant  in  ftn  analogous  case*)  to  in- 
dicate that  as  they  are  "merely  states  of  mind,"  it  is  super- 
fluous to  inquire  into  their  distinguishing  peculiarities.  I 
abstain  from  the  inquiry  as  irrelevant  to  the  science  of  logic. 
In  these  so  called  peroeptions,  or  direct  recognitions  by  the 
mind,  of  objects,  whether  physical  or  spiritual,  which  are  ex- 
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temal  to  itself,  I  can  see  only  oases  of  belief;  but  of  belief 
vbich  claims  to  be  intuitive,  or  indepeadent  of  external  evi- 
dence. When  a  stone  lies  before  me,  I  am  conscious  of  certain 
flensations  vhicb  I  receive  from  it ;  but  if  I  say  that  these  sen- 
sations come  to  me  irom  an  external  object  which  I  perceive, 
the  meaning  of  tbese  irords  is,  that  receiving  the  sensations,  I 
intuitively  believe  that  an  external  cause  of  those  sensations 
exists.  The  lavs  of  intuitive  belief,  and  the  conditioDs  under 
which  it  is  legitimate,  are  a  subject  which,  as  we  have  already 
so  often  remarked,  belongs  not  to  logic,  but  to  the  science  of 
the  ultimate  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

To  the  same  region  of  speoulation  belongs  all  that  can  be 
said  respecting  the  distinction  which  the  German  metaphy- 
sicians and  their  French  and  English  followers  so  elaborately 
draw  between  the  acta  of  the  mind  and  its  merely  passive 
ttates;  between  what  it  receives  from,  and  what  it  gives  to, 
the  erode  materials  of  ita  experience.  I  am  aware  that  with 
reference  to  the  view  which  those  writers  take  of  the  primary 
elements  of  thought  and  knowledge,  this  distinction  is  funda- 
mental. But  for  the  present  purpose,  which  is  to  examine, 
not  the  original  groundwork  of  our  knowledge,  but  how  we 
come  by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  uot  original ;  the  difference 
between  active  and  passive  states  of  mind  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. For  ns,  they  all  are  states  of  mind,  they  all  are 
feelings ;  by  which,  let  it  be  said  once  more,  I  mean  to  imply 
nothing  of  passivity,  but  simply  that  tfaey  are  psychological 
facts,  facts  which  take  place  in  the  mind,  and  are  to  be  care* 
fully  distinguished  from  the  external  or  physical  facts  with 
which  they  may  be  connected  either  as  effects  or  as  causes. 

§  6.  Among  active  states  of  mind,  there  is,  however,  one 
species  which  merits  particular  attention,  because  it  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  connotation  of  some  important  classes  of 
names.  I  mean  volitiont,  or  acts  of  the  will.  When  we  speak 
of  sentient  beings  by  relative  names,  a  large  portion  of  the 
connotation  of  the  name  usually  consists  of  the  actions  of  those 
beiitgs ;  actions  past,  present,  and  possible  or  probable  future. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  words  Sovereign  and  Subject     What 
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;  do  these  words  coDvey,  but  that  of  innumerable 
actions,  done  or  to  be  done  by  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects, 
to  or  in  regard  to  one  another  reciprocally  ?  So  with  the 
words  physician  and  patient,  leader  .and  follower,  tutor  and 
pnpiJ.  Id  many  cases  the  words  also  connote  actions  which 
would  be  done  under  certain  |coutingencies  by  persons  other 
than  those  denoted :  as  the  words  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 
obligor  and  obligee,  and  many  other  words  expressive  of  legal 
relation,  which  connoto  what  a  court  of  justice  would  do  to 
enforce  the  legal  obligation  if  not  fulfilled.  There  are  also 
words  which  connote  actions  previously  done  by  persons  other 
than  those  denoted  either  by  the  name  itself  or  by  its  correla- 
tiie;  as  the  word  brother.  From  these  instances,  it  may  be 
seen  how  large  a  portion  of  the  connotation  of  names  consists 
of  actions.  Now  what  is  an  action  ?  Not  one  thing,  but  a 
series  of  two  things :  the  state  of  mind  called  a  volition,  fol- 
lowed by  an  effect.  The  volition  or  intention  to  produce  the 
effect,  is  one  thing;  the  effect  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
intenljoo,  is  another  thing ;  the  two  together  constitute  the 
action.  I  fbrm  the  purpose  of  instantly  moving  my  arm ;  that 
is  a  state  of  my  mind :  my  arm  (not  being  tied  or  paralytic) 
moves  in  obedience  to  my  purpose ;  that  is  a  physical  fact, 
consequent  on  a  state  of  mind.  The  intention,  followed  by  the 
fact,  or  (if  we  prefer  the  expression)  the  foct  when  preceded 
and  caused  by  the  intention,  is  called  the  action  of  moving 
my  arm. 

§  6.  Of  the  first  leading  division  of  nameable  things,  viz. 
Feelings  or  States  of  Consciousness,  we  began  by  recognising 
three  sub-divisions ;  Sensations,  Thoughts,  and  Emotions. 
The  first  two  of  these  we  have  illustrated  at  considerable 
length ;  the  third,  Emotions,  not  being  perplexed  by  simitar 
ambiguities,  does  not  reqnire  similar  exemplification.  And, 
finally,  wo  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  these  three  a 
fourth  species,  commonly  known  by  the  name  Volitions. 
Without  seeking  to  prejudge  the  metaphysical  question 
whether  any  mental  state  or  phenomenon  can  be  fijund  which 
is  not  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  four  species,  it  appean 
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to  me  that  the  amouotof  illustration  bestowed  upon  these  may, 
80  &r  aa  we  are  conoerned,  suffice  for  the  whole  genuii.  We 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  two  remaiaing  olasses  of  same- 
ahle  things ;  all  things  which  are  external  to  the  mind  being 
considered  as  belonging  either  to  the  clasa  of  Substances  or  to 
that  of  Attributes. 

n.  Substances. 

Logicians  have  endeavoored  to  define  Substance  and  Attri- 
bute ;  hut  their  definitions  are  not  so  much  attempts  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  things  themselves,  as  instructions 
what  difference  it  is  customary  to  make  in  the  grammatioal 
structure  of  the  sentence,  according  aa  we  are  speaking  of  sub- 
stances or  of  attributes.  Such  definitiooB  are  rather  lessons  of 
English,  or  of  Greek,  Latio,  or  German,  than  of  mental  phi- 
losophy. An  attribute,  say  the  school  logicians,  must  he  the 
attribute  of  something ;  colour,  for  example,  must  be  the  colour 
q/' something;  goodness  mnst  he  the  goodness  0/ something: 
and  if  this  something  should  cease  to  exist,  or  should  cease  to 
be  connected  with  the  attribute,  the  existence  of  the  attribute 
would  be  at  an  end.  A  substance,  on  the  contrary,  is  self- 
existent  ;  in  speaking  about  it,  we  need  not  put  of  after  its 
name.  A  stone  is  not  the  stone  of  anything ;  the  moon  ie  not 
the  moon  of  anything,  but  simply  the  moon.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  name  which  we  choose  to  give  to  the  substance  be  a  re- 
latire  name ;  if  so,  it  must  be  followed  either  by  of,  or  by  some 
other  particle,  implying,  as  that  preposition  does,  a  reference 
to  something  else  :  but  then  the  other  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  an  attribute  would  fail ;  the  aometking  might  be  destroyed, 
and  the  substanee  might  still  subsist.  Thus,  a  father  must  be 
the  father  of  sometbing,  and  so  far  resembles  an  attribute,  in 
being  referred  to  sonaetbing  besides  himself:  if  there  were  no 
child,  there  would  he  no  father :  but  this,  when  we  look  into 
the  matter,  only  means  that  we  should  not  call  him  father. 
The. man  called  fother  might  still  exist  though  there  were  no 
child,  88  he  existed  before  there  was  a  child :  and  there  would 
be  no  contradiction  in  supposing  him  to  exist,  though  the 
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whole  nDiverae  ezoept  himself  were  destroyed.  But  destroy 
all  white  substances,  and  vbere  would  be  tbe  attribute  white- 
ness ?  Wbiteaess,  without  any  white  thing,  is  a  contradictjoa 
in  terms. 

This  is  tbe  nearest  approach  to  a  solation  of  the  difficulty, 
that  will  be  found  in  the  common  treatises  on  logic.  It  will 
scarcely  be  tboagbt  to  be  a  satisfactory  one.  If  an  attribute 
is  distingaished  from  a  substance  by  being  the  attribute  of 
something,  it  eeems  highly  necessary  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  of:  a  particle  which  needs  explanation  too  much 
itself,  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  explanation  of  anything 
else.  And  as  for  tbe  self-existence  of  substance,  it  is  very 
true  that  a  substance  may  be  oonceired  to  exist  without  any 
other  substance,  but  so  also  may  an  attribute  without  any 
ether  attribute :  and  we  can  do  more  imagine  a  substance 
without  attributes  than  we  can  imagine  attributes  without  a 
sabsianoe. 

Metapbysioians,  however,  have  probed  the  question  deeper, 
•nd  given  an  account  of  Substance  considerably  more  satis- 
factory than  this.  Substances  are  usually  distinguished  as 
Bodies  or  Minds.  Of  each  of  these,  pbilosopliers  have  at 
length  provided  us  with  a  definition  which  seems  unexcep- 
tionable. 

$  7.  A  Body,  aooording  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
modem  metaphysicians,  may  be  defined,  the  external  cause  to 
which  we  ascribe  our  sensations.  When  I  see  and  touch  a 
piece  of  gold,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  yellow  colour, 
■nd  seasatioiis  of  hardness  and  weight ;  and  by  varying  the 
mode  of  haodliog,  I  may  add  to  these  sensations  many  others 
completely  distinct  Arom  them.  The  aensations  are  all  of 
which  I  am  directly  conscious ;  but  I  consider  them  as  pro- 
duced by  something  not  only  existing  independently  of  my 
will,  bnt  external  to  my  bodily  organs  and  to  my  mind.  Thie 
external  someUiing  I  call  a  body. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  come  we  to  ascribe  onr  sensations  to 
any  external  cause?  And  is  there  snfficient  ground  for  so 
asoribing  them  ?     It  is  known,  that  there  are  metapbysiciaos 
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who  bave  raised  a  controversy  on  the  point ;  maintaiDiDg  that 
ve  are  not  warranted  in  refeniDg  oar  eensations  to  a  cause 
•uch  as  we  understand  by  the  word  Body,  or  to  any  external 
canse  wbateTer.  Though  we  have  no  concern  here  with  this 
controversy,  nor  with  the  metaphysical  niceties  on  which  it 
turns,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  showing  what  is  meant  by  Sub- 
stance is,  to  consider  what  position  it  is  necessary  to  take  up, 
in  order  to  maiutain  ite  existence  against  opponents. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  part  of  our  notion  of  a  body 
consists  of  the  notion  of  a  number  of  sensatjous  of  our  own,  or 
of  other  sentient  beings,  habitually  occurring  simultaneonsly. 
My  conception  of  the  table  at  which  I  am  writing  is  com- 
pounded of  its  visible  form  and  size,  which  are  complex  sensa- 
tions of  sight ;  its  tangible  form  and  size,  which  are  complex 
sensations  of  our  organs  of  touch  and  of  our  muscles ;  its 
weight,  which  is  also  a  sensation  of  touch  and  of  the  muscles ; 
its  colour,  which  is  a  seDsatioa  of  sight ;  its  hardness,  which  is 
a  sensation  of  the  muscles ;  its  composition,  which  is  another 
word  for  all  the  varieties  of  sensation  which  we  receive  under 
various  circumstances  from  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made,  and 
80  forth.  All  or  most  of  these  various  senaations  frequently 
are,  and,  as  we  learn  by  experience,  always  might  be,  expe- 
rienced simultaneously,  or  in  many  different  orders  of  socces- 
sion,  at  our  own  choice :  and  hence  the  thought  of  any  one  of 
them  makes  us  think  of  the  others,  and  the  whole  becomes 
meotally  amalgamated  into  one  mixed  state  of  consciousness, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  is 
termed  a  Complex  Idea. 

Now,  there  are  philosophers  who  have  argued  as  follows. 
If  we  conceive  an  orange  to  be  divested  of  its  natural  colour 
without  acquiring  any  new  one ;  to  lose  its  softness  without 
becomiug  hard,  its  roundness  without  becoming  square  or 
pentagonal,  or  of  any  other  regular  or  irregular  figure  what- 
ever ;  to  be  deprived  of  size,  of  weight,  of  taste,  of  smell ;  to 
lose  all  its  mechaoicnl  and  all  its  chemical  properties,  and 
acquire  no  new  ones ;  to  become,  in  short,  invisible,  intangible, 
imperceptible  not  only  by  all  our  senses,  but  by  the  senses  of 
all  other  sentient  beings,  real  or  possible ;  nothing,  say  these 
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thinkers,  would  remain.  For  of  what  nature,  they  ask,  could 
be  the  residuum  ?  .and  by  what  token  could  it  manifest  its  pre- 
■euce  ?  To  the  uurefiecting  its  existence  seems  to  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  But  to  the  senses  nothing  is  apparent 
except  the  sensations.  'We  know,  indeed,  that  these  sensations 
are  bound  together  by  some  law ;  they  do  not  come  together 
at  random,  bat  according  to  a  eystematio  order,  which  is  part 
of  the  order  established  in  the  universe.  When  we  experience 
one  of  these  sensations,  we  usually  experience  the  others  also, 
or  know  that  we  have  it  in  oor  power  to  experience  them. 
But  a  fixed  law  of  connexion,  making  the  sensations  occur 
together,  does  not,  say  these  philosophers,  necessarily  require 
what  is  called  a  eubstratam  to  support  them.  The  conception 
of  a  substratum  is  but  one  of  many  possible  forms  in  which 
tiiat  connexion  presents  itself  to  our  imagination ;  a  mode  of, 
as  it  were,  realizing  the  idea.  If  tliere  be  such  a  substratum, 
suppose  it  this  instant  miraculously  annihilated,  and  let  the 
sensations  continue  to  occur  in  the  same  order,  and  how  would 
tiie  substratum  he  missed  ?  By  what  signs  should  we  be  able 
to  discover  that  its  existence  had  terminated  ?  Should  we  not 
have  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  still  existed  as  we  now 
have  ?  And  if  we  should  not  then  be  warranted  in  believing  it, 
how  can  we  be  so  now  ?  A  body,  therefore,  according  to  these 
metaphysicians,  is  not  anything  intrinsically  different  irom 
the  sensations  which  the  body  is  said  to  produce  in  us ;  it  is, 
in  short,  a  set  of  sensations,  or  rather,  of  possibilities  of  sen- 
satiou,  joined  together  according  to  a  fixed  law. 

The  controversies  to  which  these  speculations  have  given 
rise,  and  the  doctrines  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
attempt  to  find  a  conclusive  answer  to  them,  have  been  fruitful 
of  important  consequences  to  the  Science  of  Mind.  The  sensa- 
tiona  fit  was  answered)  which  we  are  conscious  of,  and  which 
we  receive,  not  at  random,  but  joined  together  iu  a  certain 
uniform  manner,  imply  not  only  a  law  or  laws  of  connexion, 
but  a  cause  external  to  our  mind,  which  cause,  by  its  own 
laws,  determines  the  laws  according  to  which  the  sensations 
are  connected  and  experienced.  The  schoolmen  used  to  call 
this  external  cause  by  the  name  we  have  ahready  employed,  a 
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substratum ;  and  its  attributes  (as  they  expressed  tfaemselTea) 
inhered,  literally  »taek,  in  it.  To  this  substratum  the  name 
Matter  is  usually  given  in  philosophical  discussions.  It  was 
800D,  however,  ackoovledged  hy  all  who  reflected  on  the  snb- 
ject^  that  the  existence  of  matter  cannot  be  proved  by  extriDsio 
evidence.  The  answer,  therefore,  now  usually  made  to  Berkeley 
and  his  followers,  is,  that  the  belief  is  intuitive ;  that  mankind, 
in  all  ages,  have  fblt  themselveB  compelled,  by  a  necessity  of 
their  nature,  to  refer  their  sensations  to  an  external  csase : 
that  even  those  who  deny  it  in  theory,  yield  to  the  necessity  in 
practice,  and  both  in  speech,  thought,  and  feeling,  do,  equally 
with  the  vulgar,  acknowledge  their  sensations  to  be  the  effects 
of  something  external  to  them :  this  knowledge,  therefore,  it 
is  affirmed,  is  as  evidently  intuitive  as  our  knowledge  of  our 
sensations  themselves  is  intuitive.  And  here  the  question 
merges  in  the  fundamental  problem  of  metaphysics  properly 
80  called;  to  which  science  we  leave  it. 

But  although  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  Idealist  meta- 
physicians, that  objects  are  nothing  but  our  sensations  and 
the  laws  which  connect  tbem,  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
by  subsequent  thinkers;  the  point  of  most  real  importance  is 
one  on  which  those  metaphysicians  are  now  very  generally 
considered  to  have  made  out  their  case :  viz.,  that  aU  u>e  knote 
of  objects  is  the  sensations  which  they  give  us,  and  the  order 
of  the  occurrence  of  those  sensations.  Kant  himself,  on  this 
point,  is  as  explicit  as  Berkeley  or  Locke.  However  firmly 
convinced  that  there  exists  an  universe  of  "  Things  in  them- 
selves," totally  distinct  &om  the  universe  of  phenomena,  or  of 
things  as  they  appear  to  onr  senses ;  and  even  when  bringing 
into  use  a  technical  expression  (Nonmenon)  to  denote  what 
the  thing  is  in  itself,  as  contrasted  with  the  representation  of 
it  in  our  minds ;  he  allows  that  this  representation  (the  matter 
of  which,  he  says,  consists  of  our  sensations,  though  the  form 
is  given  by  the  laws  of  the  mind  iteelt)  is  all  we  know  of  tlie 
object:  and  that  the  real  nature  of  the  Thing  is,  and  by  the 
constitution  of  our  faculties  ever  must  remain,  at  least  in  the 
present  stal«  of  existence,  an  impenetrable  mystt^ry  to  us. 
"  Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves,"  says  Sir  William 
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Hamilton,*  "  be  they  external,  be  they  internal,  we  know 
nothing;,  or  knov  them  only  as  inoognisable ;  and  become 
aware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence,  only  as  this  is  in- 
directly  and  acoidentally  revealed  to  us,  through  certain  quali- 
ties related  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  qualities, 
again,  we  cannot  think  as  uncondidoned,  irrelative,  existent 
in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is  therefore  pheno- 
menal,— phenomenal  of  the  unknown. "t  The  same  doctrine 
ie  laid  down  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terms  by  M.  Cousin, 
whose  observations  on  the  sabject  are  the  more  worthy  of 
nttentioD,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  ultra-German  and  ontolo- 
gical  character  of  his  philosophy  in  other  respects,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  the  admissions  of  an  opponent.! 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  what 
we  call  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  object  are  a  type  of  any- 

*  DitonMM  <m  Philatopk^,  bo.     Appeodiz  I.  pp.  SiS-i. 

I-  It  ia  to  ba  T^retted  Ihrt  Sir  WiUikm  HuDUtou,  though  be  ottaa  atrenu- 
ool;  inuKta  on  Uii*  doctrioe,  aad  Uioagfa,  in  the  pungs  quoted,  he  states  it 
witli  ft  oomprebeniiTeiioea  nod  force  wbioh  t»ve  DOtbiug  to  be  deiired,  did  not 
conniteDtlj  adhere  to  his  own  dootriae,  but  maintained  along  with  it  opinioiu 
«ith  which  it  is  ntteri;  irraoondleable-  See  the  third  acd  other  chapCen  of 
An  StamiiuUio*  of  Sir  WUtiaia  Hamilton' i  PkSoiof/iy. 

i  "None  eaTone  qu'Il  exiiM  qaelque  ohoee  hois  de  noaa,  parceque  noal  ne 
pooTOEii  ezpliqnei  noe  percepUone  MUa  le*  rattMher  h  deg  oaueee  disUncteB  de 
aova-niAniea  ;  none  lavonii  de  plue  qae  cee  oaneee,  doot  nooi  ne  connueHuu  pee 
fiiUeiin  I'eaeeDce,  grodaiasBt  lee  effete  lea  pine  variablee,  lei  plue  divere,  et 
mtae  lee  plue  contrures,  eelon  qu'ellee  reoooDtraDt  (etle  nature  ou  telle  dis- 
poritioD  dn  ntjet  Maia  Bavontf-noua  quelque  uhoae  de  plue  1  et  mSme,  th  le 
oanetfae  inddtermind  de*  caueea  que  noua  conoevoss  dwie  lee  corps,  y  a-t-il 
qaalqoe  choae  de  ploa  it  eavoirt  Ta-t-il  lieu  de  noui  enqadiirei  naue  per- 
eerona  In  choeee  tellea  qu'ellee  eont !  Nun  dridemment.  .  .  .  .  Je  ne  die 
pea  que  le  pnbl^me  e«t  ineolnble,  je  du  qu'il  ut  abrurde  et  enfernu  una  ctmlra- 
iiaimi.  Noui  M  mrtontpa*  eequcctt  eauta  totii  tn  lUa-miraa,  et  la  raieon 
mm  d^iendde  charohBrb  le  oonnaltra :  maieil  eat  biea  iviieat  i priori,  tia'eiUi 
mipmt  paim  eUo-miPiet  tt  git'ttU$  tout  par  rapport  i  none,  puiaque  la  prdaenoe 
dn  njet  modiGe  D&!enairemeat  leur  action.  Supprimez  tout  aujet  sentant,  11 
M  oertsin  qne  cee  cauen  aginieDt  encore  paisqu'ellea  oontinueraient  d'eiiater  ; 
nuue  elte*  igiraient  aatnment ;  ellea  eeraient  enoore  dee  quality  et  dee  pro- 
priMa,  mail  qui  ne  naeemblerwent  h  lien  de  oe  que  Done  connaieeone.  Le  fea 
ae  nuuiKlMtanut  ploa  aocune  dee  propri^t^  qoe  doub  lui  coanaiuone :  qae 
wcait4lt  C'etit  ce  que  dou»  ne  aauroni  jamaii.  Cat  ^ailleura  peal-itn  tm 
pniUme  ;»  ne  rfpugntpat  teulmurU  i  la  naiart  dt  notrt  t^arit,  mai»  i  Vettenec 
«Am  da  ehoia.     Quaod  mSuke  en  uffat  on  aupprimerait  par  la  peae^  tooi  lc« 
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thing  mherent  in  itself,  or  bear  any  afBnity  to  its  own  natare. 
A  cause  does  not,  as  Buch,  resemble  its  effects ;  an  east  wind 
is  not  like  the  feeling  of  cold,  nor  heat  like  the  steam  of  boil- 
ing water.  Why  then  should  matter  resemble  onr  sensations  ? 
Why  should  the  inmost  nature  of  fire  or  water  resemble  the 
impressioDS  made  by  those  objects  upon  our  senses  ?*  Or  on 
what  principle  are  we  authorized  to  deduce  from  the  effects, 
anything  concerning  the  cause,  except  that  it  is  a  cause  ade- 
quate to  produce  those  effects  ?  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be 
laid  down  as  a  truth  both  obvious  in  itself,  and  admitted  by 
all  whom  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  take  into  consideration, 
that,  of  the  outward  world,  we  know  and  can  know  absolutely 
nothing,  except  the  sensations  which  we  experience  from  it-t 

■njeta  sentanbi,  U  &udrut  sacore  wlmattrs  que  Dul  corps  ne  nunireHlenit  >ea 
propriAJB  autroment  qa'en  relstioa  avec  on  mijet  qaaloonqae,  et  duia  ce  eta 
tt$  prepritUa  m  traUnt  encore  q»e  relativa :  en  M»te  qu'il  me  ptratt  fort 
nisoDDKble  fadmeUre  que  las  propridt^  ddtenniD^  det  oorpe  n'eusteDt  paa 
iadependamment  d'an  mjet  quelconqni^  et  qua  quand  od  demande  si  lea  prv 
pri^C^  da  1*  nialibre  sont  tellea  que  nooa  laa  percavona,  il  &udni(  voir  anpan- 
Tant  ri  elUa  lODt  en  taot  que  d^tanniDie^  eC  dana  quel  bsds  il  eat  Trai  de  din 
qo'ellea  aoDt." — Cvitn  dBiiloirt  de  la  Pkilotopitie  Morait  im  18ku  liidt,  Sme 

*  An  attempt,  iadaed,  baa  been  made  by  Kmd  and  oUibtb,  to  eatabllih  that 
although  aome  of  the  properties  we  ascribe  to  abjecta  exist  onl;  io  onr  aensa. 
bona,  othan  exist  in  (he  things  tbemaiilTeH,  bang  aach  aa  oannot  posiibly  b« 
copies  of  an;  impreanon  upon  the  aanies ;  and  they  aak,tfrom  what  •oimtiona 
OUT  notiooa  of  eitanaioD  and  figure  have  been  deriTed  1  Ths  ^untlet  thrown 
down  by  Beid  was  tahen  up  bj  Brown,  who,  appljiog  greater  powen  of  ana- 
lyaia  than  had  prerionBl;  been  applied  to  the  notions  of  eitenuon  and  fi^ra, 
pointed  out  that  the  wnsatianB  from  which  those  noUaaa  are  derived,  are  aen- 
■ations  of  toacfa,  combined  with  senBaUona  of  a  cliis  prerioual;  too  little  adTsrtad 
to  b;  met^ihyaicians,  thoae  which  have  their  seat  in  our  muscular  Inune.  Hi* 
analyaii,  which  was  adapted  and  followed  up  by  James  MiU,  has  been 
farthsr  and  greatly  inprOTed  npon  in  ProfaaMr  Bun's  protbond  work.  Tie 
Soitei  mid  the  Inldlect,  ind  m  the  chapters  on  "PeraeptioQ  "  of  a  work  of  emi- 
nent analyUo  power,  Mr.  Herbert  Speneer'e  i'rtiKipIa  nf  P*gehol«gy. 

On  this  point  U.  Conain  may  again  be  cited  in  brour  of  the  better  doctrine. 
M.  Cousin  recognises,  in  oppodtion  to  IMd,  the  essential  snbjectintj  of  onr 
conceptions  of  wbat  are  called  (be  primary  qualities  of  matter,  as  aitensioci, 
aolidity,  &o.,  equally  with  those  of  colour,  healj  and  the  remainder  of  the 
so^oJled  aeoondaiy  qoaUtiea. — Conn,  ut  supra,  dme  ief  on. 

f  This  doctrine,  which  is  the  moat  complete  form  of  the  pbiloeophical  theoiy 
known  m  the  HsUtivity  of  Human  Knowledge,  haa,  since  the  recent  M*ind  in 
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{  8.  Body  having  nov  been  defined  the  external  cause, 
and  (according  to  the  more  reasonable  opinion)  the  unknown 
exteniat  caase,  to  which  we  refer  our  sensations;  it  remains 
to  frame  a  definition  of  Mind.  Nor,  after  the  preceding  ob- 
servations, will  this  he  difficult.  Tar,  as  our  conception  of  a 
body  is  that  of  an  unknown  exciting  cause  of  sensations,  eo 
oar  conception  of  a  mind  is  that  of  an  unknown  recipient,  or 
percipient,  of  them ;  and  not  of  them  alone,  but  of  all  our 
other  feelings,  Afi  body  is  understood  to  be  the  mysterious 
something  which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so  mind  is  the 
mysterioas  something  which  feels  and  thinks.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  in  the  case  of  mind,  as  we  gave  in  the  case  of  matter, 

tliii  oooDtry  of  ui  koUve  iutareat  in  meUphyaickl  apecuUtjon,  been  tbs  inbjeat 
of  1  gTBfttlj  increMod  amount  ot  <tiscDnioii  and  controveny  ;  and  diuentienta 
bave  nanifeated  tbemBelves  id  coiuideniblj  greater  naniber  than  I  bad  any 
knovledge  of  when  the  paange  io  tbs  text  vu  writtea.  The  dootrine  hat  been 
atta^ed  tti>m  two  aidea.  Some  thinkos,  among  whom  are  tbe  late  ProfeaBOr 
Fetiior,  in  his  liulitvia  of  Mttaphync,  and  ProfeaBor  John  Grote  in  hia  ExpUi- 
rafw  PhUotopkiai,  appaar  to  deny  altogether  the  imlitj  of  Noumena,  or  Thiugg 
in  tbamaelvea — of  an  onknowabte  aubstratum  or  aupport  for  tbe  nDsationi 
vbich  we  expacience,  and  which,  aoixirding  to  Mia  theory,  oonatituie  alt  our 
Inowladge  erf  an  external  world.  It  Menu  to  me,  however,  that  in  Profesaor 
Grote'i  cam' at  least,  the  denial  of  Noumena  ii  only  apparent,  and  that  he  does 
Mt  (eaeDtiallj  diAr  from  the  other  cUai  of  objectoia,  inolading  Ur.  Bails;  in 
liB  tahiable  Lttttn  <m  the  PAiiiwopAy  of  At  H%m€m  Mind,  and  (in  ipite  of 
tbe  itriking  pamga  quoted  la  the  text)  alao  Sir  Wiiltam  Hamilton,  wbo  oon- 
tcod  for  a  diieot  knowledge  b;  the  human  mind  of  mure  than  the  seiuiatioDs — of 
eeitain  attributes  or  piopertiea  aa  the;  exist  not  in  UB,  but  in  the  Things  tbem- 
■hea. 

Witt)  tbe  firat  of  theie  opinion!,  that  which  denies  Nonmena,  I  have,  as  a 
imtaphyiioian,  no  qnairel ;  bnl,  wbether  it  be  true  or  false,  it  is  irrelevant  to 
Logic.  And  since  all  thaforms  of  language  are  in  contradiotion  to  iC,  nothing 
bat  confiiiton  eould  result  from  its  unnecessary  introduction  into  a  traiLtise, 
■my  MMttial  doctrine  of  which  ooold  stand  equally  well  with  the  opposite  and 
Mtndited  opinion.  Tba  other  and  rival  doctrine,  that  of  a  direct  peroeptian  or 
intoitive  ktunrladga  of  tbe  outward  object  as  it  is  in  itaelF,  eonsidered  as  distinct 
bom  the  sensations  we  reoeive  from  it,  is  of  far  greater  practical  moment.  But 
eren  tlus  question,  depending  on  tbe  nature  and  laws  of  Intuitive  Knowledge,  is 
not  witUn  tbe  proTinee  of  Logic  For  tbe  grounds  of  my  own  opinion  oon- 
Mning  i^  I  must  content  myself  with  refening  to  a  work  already  meotlonad — 
Att  Exaimiiuliio*  of  Sir  WHlian  Eamiltim'i  Pkiioiophj/ ;  several  chapters  of 
winch  are  devoted  to  a  full  disousaion  of  the  questions  and  theories  relating  to 
tbe  supposed  direct  perception  of  external  objects. 
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a  particular  statemect  of  the  sceptical  aystem  by  which  its 
existence  as  a  Thing  in  itself,  distiact  from  the  series  of  what 
are  denominated  its  states,  is  called  in  question.  But  it  ia 
necessary  to  lemark,  that  od  the  inmost  nature  (vfaatever  be 
meant  by  intnoet  nature)  of  the  thinking  principle,  as  well  as 
on  the  inmost  nature  of  matter,  we  are,  and  with  our  faculties 
must  always  remain,  entirely  in  the  dark.  All  which  we  are 
aware  of,  even  in  our  own  minds,  is  (in  the  worde  of  Mr.  Mill) 
a  certain  "  thread  of  oonsoionsness ;"  a  series  of  feelings,  that 
is,  of  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions,  more  or 
lees  numerous  and  complicated.  There  is  a  something  I  call 
Myself,  or,  by  another  form  of  expression,  my  mmd,  which  I 
consider  as  distinct  from  these  sensations,  thoughts,  &c. ;  a 
something  which  I  conceive  to  be  not  the  thoughts,  but  the 
being  that  has  the  thoughts,  and  which  I  can  conceive  as 
existing  for  ever  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  without  any  thoughts 
at  all.  But  what  this  being  is,  though  it  is  myself,  I  have  no 
knowledge,  other  than  the  series  of  its  states  of  consciousuess. 
As  bodies  manifest  themselves  to  me  only  through  the  sensa- 
tions of  which  I  regard  them  as  the  causes,  so  the  thinking 
principle,  or  mind,  in  my  own  nature,  makes  itself  known  to 
me  only  by  the  feelings  of  which  it  ia  conscious.  I  know 
nothing  about  myself,  save  my  capacities  of  feeling  or  being 
conscious  (including,  of  course,  thinking  and  willing] :  and 
were  1  to  learn  anything  new  concerning  my  own  nature,  I 
cannot  with  my  present  faculties  conceive  this  new  information 
to  be  anything  else,  than  that  I  have  some  additional  capa- 
cities, ae  yet  unknown  to  me,  of  feeling,  thinking,  or  willing. 

Thus,  then,  as  body  is  the  unsentient  cause  to  which  we 
are  naturally  prompted  to  refer  a  certain  portion  of  our  feel- 
ings, so  mind  may  be  described  as  the  sentient  subject  (in  the 
German  sense  of  the  term)  of  all  feelings ;  that  which  has  or 
feels  them.  But  of  the  nature  of  either  body  or  mind,  farther 
than  the  feelings  which  the  former  excites,  and  which  the 
latter  experiences,  we  do  not,  according  to  the  best  existing 
doctrine,  know  anything ;  and  if  anything,  logic  has  nothing 
to  do  vritb  it,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is 
acquired.     With  this  result  we  may  conclude  this  portion  of 
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oar  sabject,  and  pass  to  the  third  and  only  remaining  class  or 
division  of  Nameable  Tbiogs. 


III.  Attbibuteb  :  and,  first,  Q.ualitibs. 

$  9.  From  what  has  already  been  aaid  of  Substance, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  Attribute  is  easily  deducible.  For  if  we 
know  not,  and  cannot  know,  anything  of  bodies  bat  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  excite  in  us  or  in  others,  those  sensations 
must  be  all  that  we  can,  at  bottom,  mean  by  their  attributes ; 
and  the  distinction  which  we  verbally  make  between  the  pro- 
peitiea  of  things  and  the  sensations  we  receive  from  them, 
must  originate  in  the  convenience  of  discourse  rather  than  in 
the  nature  of  what  is  signified  by  the  terms. 

Attributes  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of 
Qnality,  Quantity,  and  Relation.  We  shall  come  to  the  two 
litter  presently :  in  the  first  place  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
10  the  former. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  oui  example,  one  of  what  are  termed 
the  BODsible  qualities  of  objects,  and  let  that  example  be  white- 
ness. When  we  ascribe  whiteness  to  any  substance,  as,  for 
instance,  snow ;  when  we  say  that  snow  has  the  quality  white- 
ness, what  do  we  really  assert  ?  Simply,  that  when  snow  is 
present  to  our  organs,  we  have  a  particular  sensation,  which 
«e  are  accustomed  to  call  the  sensation  of  white.  But  how  do 
I  know  that  snow  is  present  ?  Obviously  by  the  sensations 
which  I  derive  from  it,  and  not  otherwise.  I  infer  that  the 
object  is  present,  because  it  gives  me  a  certain  assemblage  or 
series  of  sensations.  And  when  I  ascribe  to  it  the  attribute 
vbiteneas,  my  meaning  ia  only,  that,  of  the  sensations  com- 
posing this  group  or  seiies,  that  which  I  call  the  sensation  of 
white  colour  is  one. 

This  is  one  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  subject.  But 
there  is  also  another  and  a  different  view.  It  may  be  sud,  that 
it  is  tme  we  know  nothing  of  sensible  objects,  except  the  sen- 
sations they  excite  in  as;  that  the  fact  of  our  receiving  from 
■DOW  tlie  particular  sensation  which  is  called  a  sensation  of 
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white,  13  the  ground  on  whioh  we  oBcribe  to  that  sobBtance  the 
quality  wbiteoeSB ;  the  sole  proof  of  its  posseBsing  that  quality. 
But  because  one  thing  may  be  the  sole  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  another  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  ore  one 
and  the  same.  The  attribute  whiteness  (it  may  be  said)  is  not 
the  fact  of  receiving  the  seneation,  but  something  in  the 
object  itself;  a  power  inherent  in  it;  something  in  virtue  of 
which  the  object  produces  the  sensation.  And  when  we  affirm 
that  snow  possesses  the  attribute  whiteness,  we  do  not  merely 
assert  that  the  presence  of  snow  produces  in  us  that  eensation, 
but  that  it  does  so  through,  and  by  reason  of,  that  power  or 
quality. 

For  the  purposes  of  logic  it  is  not  of  material  importance 
which  of  these  opinions  we  adopt.  The  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  belongs  to  the  other  department  of  scientific  inquiry, 
so  often  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  metaphysics ;  but  it  may 
be  said  here,  that  for  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  entities  called  qualities,  I  can  see  no  foundation 
except  in  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which  is  the  cause  of 
many  delusions.  I  mean,  the  disposition,  wherever  we  meet 
with  two  names  which  are  not  precisely  synonymous,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  must  be  the  names  of  two  different  things ; 
whereas  in  reality  they  may  be  names  of  the  same  thing  viewed 
in  two  different  iighte,  or  under  difTerent  suppositions  as  to 
surrounding  ciroumstani^eB.  Because  quality  and  sensation 
cannot  be  put  indiscriminately  one  for  the  other,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  cannot  both  signify  the  same  thing,  namely,  the 
impression  or  feeling  with  which  we  are  affected  through  our 
senses  by  the  presence  of  an  object;  though  there  is  atj  least 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  this  identical  impression  or 
feeling  may  be  called  a  sensation  when  considered  merely  in 
itself,  and  a  quality  when  looked  at  in  relation  to  any  one  of 
the  numerous  objects,  the  presence  of  which  to  our  organs 
excites  in  our  minds  that  among  vEirious  other  sensations  or 
feelings.  And  if  this  be  admissible  as  a  supposition,  it  rests 
with  those  who  contend  for  on  entity  per  se  called  a  quality, 
to  show  that  their  opinion  is  preferable,  or  is  anything  in  fact 
but  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  occult 
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causes ;  the  very  absurdity  which  Moli^re  so  happily  ridiculed 
when  he  made  one  of  his  pedantic  pfaysiciaas  account  for  the 
fact  that  "  I'opiam  endormit,"  by  the  maxim  "  parce  qu'il  a  une 
Ywtn  soporifique." 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  physician  stated  that  opium 
bad  "  une  vertu  soporiflque,"  he  did  not  account  for,  but  merely 
asserted  over  again,  the  fact  that  it  endormit.  In  like  manner, 
»hen  we  say  that  snow  is  white  because  it  has  the  quality  of 
whiteness,  we  are  only  re-asserting  in  more  technical  language 
tiie  fact  that  it  ezcitea  in  us  the  sensation  of  whits.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  sensation  must  have  some  cause,  I  answer,  its 
cause  is  the  presence  of  the  assemblage  of  pbenixnena  which 
is  termed  the  object.  When  we  have  asserted  that  as  often  as 
the  object  is  present,  and  our  organs  in  their  normal  state,  the 
sensation  takes  place,  we  have  stated  all  Uiat  ve  know  about 
the  matter.  There  is  no  need,  after  assigning  a  certain  and 
intelli^ble  cause,  to  suppose  an  occult  cause  besides,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  real  cause  to  produce  its  effect.  If  I 
am  asked,  why  does  the  presence  of  the  object  cause  this  sen- 
Bsdon  in  me,  I  cannot  tell:  I  can  only  say  that  such  is  my 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  object ;  that  the  fact  forms  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  things.  And  to  this  we  must  at 
last  come,  even  after  interpolating  the  imaginary  entity. 
Whatever  number  of  links  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  may 
consist  of,  how  any  one  link  produces  the  one  which  is  next 
to  it,  remains  equally  inexplicable  to  us.  It  is  as  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  the  object  should  produce  the  sensation  directly 
and  at  once,  as  that  it  should  produce  the  same  sensation  by 
the  aid  of  something  else  called  the  power  of  producing  it. 

But,  as  the  difficulties  which  may  be  felt  in  adopting  this 
view  of  the  subject  cannot  be  removed  without  disoussionB 
transcending  the  bounds  of  our  science,  I  content  myself  with 
a  passing  indication,  and  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  adopt 
a  language  compatible  with  either  view  of  the  nature  of  quali- 
ties. I  shall  say, — what  at  least  admits  of  no  dispute, — that 
the  quality  of  whiteness  ascribed  to  the  object  snow,  is  grounded 
on  its  exciting  in  us  the  sensation  of  white ;  and  adopting  the 
language  already  need  by  the  school  logicians  in  the  case  of  the 
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kiod  of  attributes  called  Relations,  I  shall  term  tfae  sensation 
of  white  the  foundation  of  the  quality  whiteness.  For  logical 
purposes  the  sensation  is  the  only  essential  part  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  word ;  the  only  part  which  we  ever  can  be  con- 
cerned in  proving.  When  that  is  proved,  the  quality  is  proved ; 
if  an  object  excites  a  sensation,  it  has,  of  course,  the  power  of 
exciting  it. 

IV.  Relations. 

^  10.  The  qualities  of  a  body,  ve  have  said,  are  the 
attributes  grounded  on  the  sensations  which  the  presence  of 
that  particular  body  to  our  organs  excites  in  our  minds.  But 
when  we  ascribe  to  any  object  the  kind  of  attribute  called  a 
Relation,  the  foundation  of  the  attribute  must  be  something 
in  which  other  objects  are  concerned  besides  itself  and  the 
percipient. 

As  there  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  a  relation  be- 
tween any  two  things  to  which  two  correlative  names  are  or 
may  be  given,  we  may  expect  to  discover  what  constitutes  a 
relation  in  general,  if  we  enumerate  the  principal  cases  in  which 
mankind  have  imposed  correlative  names,  and  observe  what 
these  cases  have  in  common. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  which  is  possessed  in  common 
by  states  of  circumstances  so  heterogeneous  and  discordant  as 
these :  one  thing  like  another ;  one  thing  unUke  another ;  one 
thing  near  another;  one  thing /ar /rom  another;  one  thing 
before,  after,  along  with  another;  one  thing  greater,  equal, 
lets,  than  another ;  one  thing  the  cause  of  another,  the  effect 
of  another;  one  person  the  raaater,  Bervani,  child,  parent, 
debtor,  creditor,  sovereign,  tuhject,  attorney,  client,  of  another, 
and  so  on  ? 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  case  of  Resemblance,  (a  re- 
lation which  requires  to  be  considered  separately,)  there  seems 
to  be  one  thing  common  to  all  these  cases,  and  only  one ;  that 
in  each  of  them  there  exists  or  occurs,  or  has  existed  or 
occurred,  or  may  he  expected  to  exist  or  occur,  some  feet  or 
phenomenon,  into  which  the  two  things  which  are  said  to  be 
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related  to  each  other,  both  ent«r  as  parties  concerned.  This 
foct,  or  pbenomenon,  is  what  the  Aristotelian  logicians  called 
the  jiittdamentwm  relationis.  Thus  in  the  relation  of  greater 
and  less  between  two  magnitudes,  the /untfnmen turn  Telationi$ 
is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  magnitndes  could,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  included  in,  without  entirely  filling,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  other  magnitude.  In  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  the  fimdamentum  relatiofm  is  the  fact  that  the 
one  has  undertaken,  or  is  compelled,  to  perform  certain  services 
for  the  benefit  and  at  the  bidding  of  the  other.  Examples 
might  he  indefinitely  mnltiplied ;  but  it  is  already  obvious 
that  whenever  two  things  are  said  to  be  related,  there  is  some 
fact,  or  series  of  facts,  into  which  they  both  enter ;  and  that 
whenever  (my  two  things  are  involved  in  some  one  fact,  or 
series  of  facts,  we  may  ascribe  to  those  two  things  a  mutual 
relation  grounded  on  the  fact  Even  if  they  have  nothing  in 
common  bnt  what  is  common  to  all  things,  that  they  are 
members  of  the  universe,  we  call  that  a  relation,  and  deno- 
minate them  fellow-oreatures,  fellow-beings,  or  fellow-denizens 
of  the  universe.  Bnt  in  proportion  as  the  fact  into  which  the 
two  objects  enter  as  parts  is  of  a  more  special  and  peculiar,  or 
of  a  more  complicated  nature,  so  also  is  the  relation  grounded 
upon  it.  And  there  are  as  many  conceivable  relations  as  there 
are  conceivable  kinds  of  fact  in  which  two  things  can  be  jointly 
concerned. 

In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  a  quality  is  an  attribute 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  a  certain  seneetion  or  sensations  are 
produced  in  us  by  the  object,  so  an  attribute  grounded  on  some 
fcct  into  which  the  object  enters  jointly  with  another  object, 
is  a  relation  between  it  and  that  other  object.  But  the  fact  in 
the  latter  case  oonsista  of  the  very  same  kind  of  elements  as 
the  fact  in  the  former;  namely,  states  of  consciousness.  In 
the  cose,  for  example,  of  any  legal  relation,  as  debtor  and 
creditor,  principal  and  agent,  guardian  and  ward,  the  fmtda- 
mtntwn  relationw  consists  entirely  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
volitions  (actual  or  contingent),  either  of  the  persons  them- 
selves orof  other  persons  concerned  in  the  same  series  of  trans- 
actions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  intentions  which  would  be  formed 
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by  a  judge,  in  oaae  a  complaiat  were  made  to  his  tribnual  of 
the  infringement  of  any  of  the  legal  obligations  imposed  by 
the  relation;  and  the  acts  which  the  judge  would  perform  in 
consequence;  acts  being  (as  we  have  already  seen)  another 
word  for  intentions  followed  by  an  effect,  and  that  effect  being 
but  another  word  for  sensations,  or  some  other  feelings,  occa- 
sioned either  to  the  agent  himself  or  to  somebody  else.  There 
is  no  part  of  what  the  names  expresaive  of  the  relation  imply, 
that  is  not  resolvable  into  states  of  consciousness ;  outward 
objects  being,  no  doubt,  supposed  throughout  as  the  causes  by 
which  some  of  those  states  of  consciousness  are  excited,  and 
minds  as  the  subjects  by  which  all  of  them  are  experienced, 
but  neither  the  external  objects  nor  the  minds  making  their 
existence  known  otherwise  than  by  the  states  of  consciousness. 
Cases  of  relation  are  not  always  so  complicated  as  those  to 
which  we  last  alluded.  The  simplest  of  all  oases  of  relatioD 
are  those  expressed  by  the  words  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  by  the  word  simultaneous.  If  we  say,  for  instance,  that 
dawn  preceded  sunrise,  the  fact  in  which  the  two  things,  dawn 
and  sunrise,  were  jointly  concerned,  consisted  only  of  the  two 
things  themselves ;  no  third  thing  entered  into  the  fact  or 
phenomenon  at  all.  Unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  call  the  suc- 
cession of  the  two  objects  a  third  thing ;  but  their  succession 
is  not  something  added  to  the  things  themselves ;  it  is  some- 
thing involved  in  them.  Dawn  and  sunrise  announce  them- 
selves to  our  consciousness  by  two  successive  sensations.  Our 
consciousness  of  the  succession  of  these  sensations  is  not  a  third 
sensation  or  feeling  added  to  them ;  we  have  not  first  the  two 
feelings,  and  then  a  feeling  of  their  succession.  To  have  two 
feelings  at  all,  implies  having  them  either  successively,  or  else 
Binjultaneously.  Sensations,  or  other  feelings,  being  given, 
succession  and  simultaneousness  are  the  two  conditions,  to  the 
alternative  of  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  nature  of  our 
faculties ;  and  no  one  has  been  able,  or  needs  expect,  to  analyse 
the  matter  any  farther. 

$  1 1.     In  a  somewhat  similar  position  are  two  other  sorts 
of  relations,  Likeness  and  Unlikeness.   I  have  two  sensations ; 
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we  will  suppoBe  tbem  to  be  simple  ones ;  two  sensations  of 
white,  OF  one  sensation  of  white  and  another  of  black.  I  call 
the  first  two  sensatioDs  like  ,■  the  last  two  unlike.  What  is 
the  &ct  or  phenomeaon  constdtutlDg  the  fundamentwm  of  this 
relation  ?  The  two  sensations  first,  and  then  what  we  call  a 
feeling  of  resemblance,  or  of  want  of  lesemblance.  Let  ns 
conSiie  ourselves  to  the  former  case.  Resemblance  is  evidently 
a  feeling;  aatateof  theoonscioasnessoftheobserrer.  Whether 
the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the  two  colours  be  a  third 
state  of  conscionsnesB,  which  I  have  after  haying  the  two  scn- 
aatioDS  of  colour,  or  whether  (like  the  feeling  of  their  succes- 
sion) it  is  involved  in  the  sensations  themselves,  may  he  a 
matter  of  discussion.  But  in  either  case,  these  feelings  of 
resemblance,  and  of  its  opposite  dissimilarity,  are  parts  of  our 
nature ;  and  parts  so  far  from  being  capable  of  analysis,  that 
they  are  pre-snpposed  in  every  attempt  to  analyse  any  of  out 
other  feelings.  Likeness  and  aniikeness,  therefore,  as  well 
as  antecedenoe,  sequence,  and  simultaneousness,  must  stand 
apart  among  relations,  as  things  tui  generis.  They  are 
attributes  grounded  on  facts,  that  is,  on  states  of  cooecious- 
nese,  but  on  states  which  are  peculiar,  unresolvable,  and 
inexplicable. 

But,  thoagb  likeness  or  unlikenesa  cannot  be  resolved  into 
anything  else,  complex  oases  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  can  be 
resolved  into  simpler  ones.  When  we  say  of  two  things  which 
consist  of  parts,  that  they  are  like  one  another,  the  likeness  of 
the  wholes  does  admit  of  analysis;  it  is  compounded  of  like* 
nesses  between  the  various  parte  respectively,  and  of  likeness 
in  their  arrangement.  Of  how  vast  a  variety  of  resemblances 
of  parts  must  that  resemblance  be  composed,  which  induces 
ns  to  say  that  a  portrait,  or  a  landscape,  is  like  its  original. 
If  one  person  mimics  another  with  any  success,  of  how  many 
simple  likenesses  must  the  general  or  complex  likeness  be 
compounded :  likeness  in  a  succession  of  bodily  postures ; 
likeness  in  voice,  or  in  the  accents  and  intonations  of  the 
voice ;  likeness  in  the  ohoice  of  words,  and  in  the  thoughts 
or  sentiments  expressed,  whether  by  word,  countenance,  or 
gesture. 
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All  likeness  and  tmlikeDess  of  which  we  have  any  cogni- 
zance, resolve  tbeniBelves  into  likeness  sod  unlikeness  between 
states  of  our  own,  or  some  other,  mind.  When  we  say  that 
one  body  is  like  another,  (since  we  know  nothing  of  bodies  bat 
the  sensatiuns  which  they  excite,)  we  mean  really  that  there  is 
a  resemblance  between  the  sensations  excited  by  the  two  bodies, 
or  between  some  portion  at  least  of  those  sensations.  If  we 
Bay  that  two  attributes  are  like  one  another,  (since  we  know 
nothing  of  attributes  except  the  sensations  or  states  of  feeling 
on  which  they  are  grounded,)  we  mean  really  that  those 
sensations,  or  states  of  feeling,  resemble  each  other.  We  may 
also  say  that  two  relations  are  alike.  The  fact  of  resemblance 
between  relations  is  sometimes  called  analogy,  forming  one  of 
the  numerous  meanings  of  that  word.  The  relation  in  which 
Priam  stood  to  Hector,  namely,  that  of  father  and  son,  resem- 
bles the  relation  in  which  Philip  stood  to  Alexander ;  resembles 
it  BO  closely  that  they  are  called  the  same  relation.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  Cromwell  stood  to  England  resembles  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Napoleon  stood  to  France,  though  not  bo  closely 
as  to  be  called  the  same  relation.  The  meaning  in  both  these 
instances  must  he,  that  a  resemblance  existed  between  the 
facts  which  constituted  tiie  fundamentum  relationts. 

This  resemblance  may  exist  in  all  conceivable  gradations, 
&om  perfect  undistinguishableness  to  something  extremely 
slight.  When  we  say,  that  a  thought  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  a  person  of  genius  is  like  a  seed  cast  into  the  ground, 
because  the  former  produces  a  multitude  of  other  thoughts, 
and  the  latter  a  multitude  of  other  seeds,  this  is  saying 
that  between  the  relation  of  an  inventive  mind  to  a  thought 
contained  in  it,  and  the  relation  of  a  fertile  soil  to  a  seed 
contained  in  it,  there  exists  a  resemblance :  the  real  resem- 
blance being  in  the  two  fundamenta  relationis,  in  each 
of  which  there  occurs  a  germ,  producing  by  its  develop- 
ment a  multitude  of  other  things  similar  to  itself.  And 
as,  whenever  two  objects  are  jointly  concerned  in  a  pheno- 
menon, this  constitutes  a  relation  between  those  objects, 
so,  if  we  suppose  a  second  pair  of  objects  concerned  in  a 
second    phenomenon,  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the 
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two  phenomena  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being  said  that 
tie  two  relations  resemble ;  provided,  of  course,  the  points  of 
resemblance  are  fonnd  in  those  portions  of  the  two  pheno- 
mena respectively  which  are  connoted  by  the  relative  names. 

While  speaking  of  reBemblanoe,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  an  ambiguity  of  language,  against  which  scarcely 
any  one  is  eufficientiy  on  his  guard.  Besemblance,  when  it 
racists  in  the  highest  degree  of  all,  amounting  to  undis- 
tingaishableness,  is  often  called  identity,  and  the  two  similar 
things  are  said  to  be  the  same.  I  say  often,  not  always; 
for  we  do  not  say  that  two  visible  objects,  two  persons  for 
instance,  are  the  same,  because  they  are  so  much  alike  that 
one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  other :  but  we  constantly  use 
this  mode  of  expression  when  speaking  of  feehngs ;  as  when 
I  say  that  the  sight  of  any  object  gives  me  the  same  sensation 
or  emotion  to-day  that  it  did  yesterday,  or  the  same  which  it 
gives  to  some  other  person.  This  is  evidently  an  incorrect 
^plication  of  the  word  same  ;  for  the  feeling  which  I  had 
yesterday  is  gone,  never  to  return;  what  I  have  to-day  is 
another  feeling,  exactly  like  the  former  perhaps,  but  distinct 
from  it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  two  different  persons  cannot 
be  ezperienoing  the  same  feeling,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
say  that  they  are  both  sitting  at  the  same  table.  By  a 
siniilar  ambiguity  we  say,  that  two  persons  are  ill  of  the 
aame  disease ;  that  two  persons  hold  the  same  office ;  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  tbey  are  engaged  in  the  same 
adventure,  or  sailing  in  the  same  ship,  but  in  the  sense  that 
they  fill  offices  exactly  similar,  though,  perhaps,  in  distant 
places.  Great  confusion  of  ideas  is  often  produced,  and 
many  fallacies  engendered,  in  otherwise  enlightened  under- 
standings, by  not  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  (in  itself 
not  always  to  be  avoided),  that  tbey  use  the  same  name  to 
express  ideas  eo  difTorent  as  those  of  identity  and  undis* 
tinguisbable  resemblance.  Among  modem  writers.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  stands  almost  alone  in  having  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this  distinction,  and  to  the  ambiguity  connected 
with  it. 

Several  relations,  generally  called  by  other  names,  are  really 
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cases  of  resemblance.  As,  for  example,  equality ;  which  is 
but  another  word  for  the  exact  resemblanoe  commonly  called 
identity,  conaidered  as  subalBting  between  things  in  respect  of 
theii  quantity.  And  this  example  forms  a  suitable  transition 
to  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  heads  tinder  which,  as  already 
remarked.  Attributes  are  commonly  arranged. 


v.    QCANTITT. 

^  13.  Let  ns  imagine  two  things,  between  which  there 
is  no  difference  (that  is,  no  dissimilarity),  except  in  quantity 
alone:  for  instance,  a  gallon  of  water,  and  more  than  a 
gallon  of  water.  A  gallon  of  water,  like  any  other  external 
object,  makes  its  presence  known  to  us  by  a  set  of  sensations 
which  it  excites.  Ten  gallons  of  water  are  also  an  external 
object,  making  ite  presence  known  to  ua  in  a  siniilai  manner  ; 
and  as  we  do  not  mistake  ten  gallons  of  water  for  a  gallon 
of  water,  it  is  plain  that  the  set  of  eensations  is  more  or  less 
different  in  the  two  cases.  In  Uke  manner,  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  a  gallon  of  wine,  are  two  external  objects,  making  their 
presence  known  by  two  sets  of  Bensatious,  which  sensations 
are  different  from  each  other.  In  the  first  ease,  however,  we 
say  that  the  difference  is  in  quantity ;  in  the  last  there  is  a 
difference  in  quality,  while  the  quantity  of  the  water  and  of 
the  wine  is  the  sama  What  is  the  real  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  ?  It  is  not  the  province  of  Logic  to  analyse 
it ;  nor  to  decide  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  analysis  or  not 
For  ns  the  following  considerations  are  sufBcient  It  is 
evident  that  the  sensations  I  receive  &om  the  gallon  of 
water,  and  those  I  receive  from  the  gallon  of  wine,  are  not 
the  same,  that  is,  not  precisely  alike ;  neither  are  they  alto- 
gether unlike :  they  are  partly  similar,  partly  dissimilar ; 
and  that  in  which  they  resemble  is  precisely  that  in  which 
alone  the  gallon  of  water  and  the  ten  gallons  do  not  resemble. 
That  in  which  the  gallon  of  water  and  the  gallon  of  wine  are 
like  each  other,  and  in  which  the  gallon  and  the  ten  gallons 
of  water  are  unhke  each  other,  is  called  their  quantity.     This 
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likeness  and  anllkeneBs  I  do  not  pretend  to  explun,  no  more 
than  any  olber  kind  of  likeness  or  anlikeness.  But  my  object 
is  to  show,  that  when  ve  say  of  two  thii^  that  they  differ 
ia  quantity,  jnst  aa  wben  we  say  that  they  differ  in  quality, 
the  assertion  is  always  grounded  on  a  diffeienoe  in  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  excite.  Nobody,  I  presnme,  will  eay,  that 
to  see,  or  to  lift,  or  to  drink,  ten  gallons  of  water,  does 
not  inclode  in  itself  a  di£ferent  set  of  sensations  bom  those 
of  seeing,  lifting,  or  drinking  one  gallon ;  or  that  to  see  or 
handle  a  foot-rule,  and  to  see  or  handle  a  yard-measure  made 
exactly  like  it,  are  the  same  sensations.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say  what  the  difference  in  the  sensations  ia.  Everybody 
knows,  and  nobody  can  tell ;  no  more  than  any  one  could  tell 
what  white  is  to  a  person  who  had  never  had  the  sensation. 
Bat  the  difference,  so  far  as  cognizable  by  our  facalties,  hes  in 
the  senaatioas.  Whatever  difference  we  say  there  is  in  the 
things  themselves,  is,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  grounded, 
and  grounded  exclusively,  on  a  difference  in  the  sensations 
excited  by  them. 

VL  Attbibutes  Concluded. 

§  13,  Thus,  then,  all  the  attributes  of  bodies  which  are 
classed  nnder  Quality  or  Quantity,  are  grounded  on  the 
senaations  which  we  receive  from  those  bodies,  and  may  be 
defined,  the  powers  which  the  bodies  have  of  exciting  those 
swsationa.  And  the  same  general  explanation  has  been  found 
to  apply  to  most  of  the  attributes  usually  classed  under  the 
head  of  Relation.  They,  too,  are  grounded  on  some  fact 
or  phenomenon  into  which  the  related  objects  enter  as  parts; 
that  fact  or  phenomeuon  having  no  meaning  and  no  existence 
to  ns,  except  the  series  of  sensations  or  other  states  of  con- 
sciousness by  which  it  makes  itself  known ;  and  the  relation 
being  simply  the  power  or  capacity  which  the  object  possesaes 
of  taking  part  along  with  the  correlated  object  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  series  of  sensations  or  states  of  consciousoess.  We 
have  been  obliged,  indeed,  to  recognise  a  somewhat  different 
character  in  certain  peculiar  relations,  those  of  sucoession  and 
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BimultoDeity,  of  likeoeBB  and  unlikenese.  These,  not  being 
gtoanded-on  any  fact  or  phenomenoD  distinct  from  the  related 
objects  themselves,  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  analysis. 
But  these  relations,  though  cot,  like  other  relations,  grounded 
on  states  of  consoiousnesa,  are  themselvee  states  of  conscious- 
ness :  resemblance  is  nothing  but  our  feeling  of  resemblance ; 
succession  is  notliing  but  oar  feeling  of  succession.  Or,  if  this 
be  disputed  (and  ve  cannot,  without  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  our  science,  discuss  it  here),  at  least  oar  knowledge  of 
these  relations,  and  even  our  possibility  of  knowledge,  is  ooo- 
fined  to  those  which  subsist  between  sensations,  or  other 
states  of  consciousness ;  for,  though  we  ascribe  resemblance, 
or  succession,  or  simultaneity,  to  objects  and  to  attributes, 
it  is  always  in  virtue  of  resemblance  or  succession  or  simul- 
taneity in  the  sensations  or  states  of  consciousness  which 
those  objects  excite,  and  on  which  those  attributes  are 
grounded. 

^  14.  In  the  preceding  investigation  we  have,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  considered  bodies  only,  and  omitted  minds. 
But  what  we  have  said,  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
latter.  The  attributes  of  minds,  as  well  as  those  of  bodies, 
are  grounded  on  states  of  feeling  or  consciousness.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  mind,  we  have  to  consider  its  own  states,  as 
well  as  those  which  it  produces  in  other  minds,  Every  attri- 
bute of  a  mind  consists  either  in  being  itself  affected  in  a 
certain  way,  or  affecting  other  minds  in  a  certain  way.  Con- 
sidered in  itself,  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  it  hut  the  series 
of  its  own  feelings.  When  we  say  of  any  mind,  that  it  is 
devoat,  or  superstitious,  or  meditative,  or  cheerful,  we  mean 
that  the  ideas,  emotions,  or  volitions  implied  in  those  words, 
form  a  frequently  recurring  part  of  the  series  of  feelings,  or 
states  of  consciousness,  which  fill  up  the  sentient  existence  of 
that  mind. 

In  addition,  however,  to  those  attributes  of  a  mind  which 
are  grounded  on  its  own  states  of  feeling,  attributes  may  also 
be  ascribed  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  body,  grounded 
on  the  feelings  which  it  excites  in  other  minds.     A  mind  does 
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no^  indeed,  like  a  body,  excite  sensations,  bnt  it  may  excite 
thoDghts  or  emotiona  The  most  important  example  of  attri- 
bnt«a  ascribed  on  this  ground,  is  the  employment  of  terms  ex- 
pressive of  approbation  or  blame.  When,  for  example,  we  say 
of  any  cbaraoter,  or  (in  other  words)  of  any  mind,  that  it  is 
admirable,  we  mean  that  the  contemplation  of  it  excites  the 
sentiment  of  admiration ;  and  indeed  somewhat  more,  for  tbe 
vord  implies  that  we  not  only  feel  admiration,  bat  approve 
that  sentiment  in  onrselves.  In  some  cases,  nnder  tbe  sem- 
blance  of  a  single  attribute,  two  are  really  predicated  :  one  of 
tbem,  a  state  of  tbe  mind  itself;  the  other,  a  state  with  wbioh 
other  minds  we  affected  by  thinking  of  it.  As  when  we  say 
of  any  one  that  he  is  generons.  The  word  generosity  expresses 
•  certain  state  of  mind,  bnt  being  a  term  of  praise,  it  also  ex- 
presses that  this  state  of  mind  excites  in  ns  another  mental 
state,  called  approbation.  The  assertion  made,  therefore,  is 
twofold,  and  of  the  following  purport :  Certain  feelings  form 
hahitnally  a  part  of  this  person's  sentient  existence ;  and  the 
idea  of  those  feelings  of  bis,  excites  the  sentiment  of  approba- 
tion in  onrselves  or  others. 

As  we  thus  ascribe  attributes  to  minds  on  the  gronnd  of 
ideas  and  emotions,  so  may  we  to  bodies  on  similar  grounds, 
and  not  solely  on  the  ground  of  sensations :  as  in  speaking  of 
the  beauty  of  a  statue ;  since  this  attribute  is  grounded  on 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure  which  the  statue  produces  in 
our  minds ;  which  is  not  a  sensation,  bat  an  emotion. 


VII.  Oenbbal  Besults. 

§  15.  Our  snrvey  of  the  varieties  of  Things  which  have 
been,  or  which  are  capable  of  being,  named — which  have  been, 
or  are  capable  of  being,  either  predicated  of  other  Things, 
or  themselves  made  the  subject  of  predications — is  now  con- 
«laded. 

Our  enumeration  commenced  with  Feelings.     These  we 
scmpulously  distinguished  from  tbe  objects  which  excite  them, 
and  from  the  organs  by  which  they  are,  or  may  be  supposed 
VOL.  I.  6 
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to  be,  con'veyed.  IFeeliags  are  of  fbnr  sorts:  SensatioDs, 
Tbongbts,  Emotions,  and  Yolitions.  What  are  called  Percep- 
tions are  merely  a  partioolsr  case  of  Belief,  Bad  belief  is  a  kind 
of  tbought.  Actions  are  merely  Tolitions  followed  by  an  efieot. 
If  there  be  any  other  kind  of  mental  Btate  not  included  under 
these  subdivisions,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  in 
this  place  to  discoss  its  existence,  or  the  rank  which  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  it. 

After  Feelings  we  proceeded  to  Substances.  These  are  either 
Bodies  or  Minds.  Without  entering  into  the  grounds  of  the 
metaphysical  doubts  which  have  been  raised  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  Matter  and  Mind  as  objective  realities,  we  stated  aa 
Biiffioient  for  us  the  conclusion  in  which  the  best  thinkers  are 
now  for  the  most  part  agreed,  that  all  we  can  know  of  Matter 
is  the  sensations  which  it  gives  us,  and  the  order  of  occurrence 
of  those  sensations ;  and  that  while  the  substance  Body  is  the 
unknown  cause  of  our  sensations,  the  substance  Mind  is  the 
unknown  recipient. 

The  only  remaining  class  of  Nameable  Things  is  Attrihutea ; 
and  these  are  of  three  kinds.  Quality,  Relation,  and  Quantity. 
Qualities,  like  substances,  are  known  to  us  no  otherwise  than 
by  tbe  sensations  or  other  states  of  oonsoiousness  which  they 
excite :  and  while,  in  compliance  with  common  usage,  we  have 
continued  to  speak  of  them  as  a  distinct  class  of  Things,  we 
showed  that  in  predicating  them  no  one  means  to  predioato 
anything  but  those  sensations  or  states  of  consoiousnese,  on 
whioh  they  msy  be  said  to  he  grounded,  and  by  which  alone 
they  can  be  defined  or  described.  Belations,  except  the  simple 
cases  of  likeness  and  unlikeness,  succession  and  simultaneity, 
are  similarly  grounded  on  some  iact  or  phenomenon,  that  is, 
on  some  series  of  sensations  or  states  of  consciousness,  more 
or  less  complicated.  The  third  species  of  Attribute,  Quantity, 
is  also  manifestly  grounded  on  something  in  oar  sensations  or 
states  of  feeling,  unce  there  is  an  indubitable  difTerenoe  in  the 
sensations  ezcitad  by  a  larger  and  a  smaller  hulk,  or  by  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree  of  intensity,  in  any  object  of  sense  or  of  con- 
sciousness. All  attributes,  therefore,  are  to  ns  nothing  but 
either  our  sensatioos  and  other  states  of  feeling,  or  something 
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ineztricably  involved  therein ;  aod  to  this  even  tbe  peculiar 
uid  aimple  relations  jnst  adverted  to  arenotezceptions.  Those 
peculiar  relations,  however,  are  so  important,  and,  even  if  they 
might  in  strictness  be  classed  among  states  of  consciouaness, 
are  so  fundamentally  distinot  from  any  other  nf  those  states, 
that  it  vrould  be  a  vain  subtlety  to  oonfound  them  under  that 
common  head,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  classed 
■part 

Aa  the  result,  therefore,  of  our  analysis,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
loving  as  an  enumeration  and  classification  of  all  Nameable 
Things:— 

1st.  Feelings,  or  States  of  Consciousness. 
2nd.  The  Minds  which  experience  those  feelings. 
3rd.  The  Bodies,  or  external  objects,  which  excite  certain 
of  those  feelings,   together  with   the  powers  or   properties 
vhereby  they  excite  tfaem  ;  these  last  being  included  rather  in 
compliance  with  common  opinion,  and  because  their  existenoe 
is  taken  for  granted  in  the  common  language  from  which  I    . 
cannot  prudently  deviate,  than  because  the  recognition  of  such 
powers  or  properties  aa  real  existences  appears  to  be  warranted 
by  a  sound  philosophy. 

4th,  and  last.  The  Successions  and  Co-existences,  the  Like- 
nesses and  Un likenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  con- 
sciousness. Those  relations,  when  considered  aa  subsisting 
between  other  things,  exist  in  reality  only  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  which  those  things,  if  bodies,  excite,  if  minds, 
eitlm  excite  or  experience. 

This,  ontil  a  better  can  be  suggested,  may  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  abortive  Glassifioation  of  Existences,  termed  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle.  The  practical  application  of  it  will 
^pear  when  we  commence  the  inquiry  into  the  Import  of  Pro- 
positions ;  in  other  words,  when  we  inquire  what  it  is  which 
tbe  mind  actually  believes,  when  it  gives  what  is  called  its 
assent  to  a  proposition. 

These  four  classes  comprising,  if  the  classification  he  correct, 
all  Hameable  Things,  these  or  some  of  them  must  of  course 
compose  the  signification  of  all  names ;  and  of  these,  or  some 
of  them,  is  made  up  whatever  we  call  a  fact. 
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For  dJBtiDctioii's  sake,  every  &ot  which  ie  solely  composed 
of  feeliDgs  or  states  of  conscioQSiiess  considered  as  such,  is  often 
called  a  Fsyobological  or  Sabjective  fitot;  while  every  fact 
which  is  composed,  either  wholly  or  in  par^  of  something  dif- 
ferent from  these,  that  is,  of  subatanees  and  attributes,  is  called 
an  ObjeotiTe  fact.  We  may  say,  then,  that  every  objective 
fact  is  grounded  on  a  correspondiag  sabjeotive  one ;  and  has 
no  meaning  to  ns,  (apart  from  the  subjective  I&ot  which  oorre- 
Bponds  to  it,)  except  as  a  name  for  the  unknown  and  inscnttable 
prooeee  by  whioh  that  sabjective  or  psychological  fact  is  brought 
to  pass. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OP   FBOPOSITIONB. 


§  ] .  In  treating  of  Fropositioae,  as  already  in  treating 
of  Names,  some  considerations  of  a  comparaUvely  elementary 
nature  respecting  their  form  and  varieties  must  be  premised, 
before  entering  upon  that  analysis  of  the  import  oonveyed  by 
them,  which  is  the  real  subject  and  purpose  of  this  preliminary 
book. 

A  proposition,  we  have  before  said,  is  a  portion  of  discourse 
in  which  a  predicate  is  afBrmed  or  denied  of  a  subject.  A 
predicate  and  a  subjeot  are  all  that  b  necessarily  required  to 
make  up  a  propoaitioa :  but  as  we  cannot  coaclnde  from  merely 
seeing  two  names  put  together,  that  they  are  a  predicate  and 
a  subject,  that  is,  that  one  of  them  is  intendedto  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  that  there  shonld  be  some 
mode  or  form  of  Indicating  that  such  is  the  intention ;  some 
aigQ  to  distioguish  a  predioatiou  fhim  any  other  kind  of  dis- 
ooorse.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  a  slight  alteration  of  one 
of  the  words,  called  an  inaction ;  as  when  we  say.  Fire 
boms;  the  change  of  the  second  word  firom  bum  to  I>um« 
showing  that  we  mean  to  afBrm  the  predicate  bam  of  the  sub< 
j«ct  fire.  But  this  function  is  more  commonly  fulfilled  by  the 
word  it,  when  an  affirmation  is  intended,  is  not,  when  a 
negation;  or  by  some  other  part  of  the  verb  to  be^  The  word 
which  thus  serves  the  purpose  of  a  sign  of  predication  is  colled, 
as  we  formerly  observed,  the  copula.  It  is  important  that 
there  should  be  no  indiatiaotness  in  oar  conception  of  the 
nature  and  offioe  of  the  copula ;  for  confused  notions  respect- 
ing it  are  among  the  causes  which  have  spread  mysticism 
over  the  field  of  logic,  and  perverted  its  speonlations  into 
logomachies. 

It  ia  apt  to  be  supposed  that  the  copula  is  something  more 
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than  a  mere  sign  of  predication ;  that  it  also  signifieB  existeDce. 
In  the  proposition,  Socrates  is  jnst,  it  may  seem  to  be  implied 
not  only  that  the  quuUty  just  can  be  affirmed  of  Socrates,  bni 
moreover  that  Socrates  ia,  that  is  to  say,  exists.  This,  how- 
erer,  only  shona  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  u  ;  s 
word  whioh  Dot  only  performs  the  function  of  the  copula  in 
affirmations,  but  has  also  a  meaning  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  may  itself  be  made  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
That  the  employment  of  it  as  a  copula  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  affirmation  of  existence,  appears  from  such  a  pro- 
position as  this,  A  centaur  is  a  fiction  of  the  poets ;  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  implied  that  a  centaur  exists,  since  tha 
proposition  itself  expressly  asserts  that  the  thing  has  no  real 
existence. 

Many  Tolumes  might  be  filled  with  the  frivolous  specula- 
tjons  ooncemiDg  the  nature  of  Being,  (ro  Sv,  ovala.  Ens,  Enta- 
tas,  Essentia,  and  the  like)  which  have  arisen  &om  overlook- 
ing tbis  double  meaning  of  the  word  to  be;  from  supposing 
that  when  it  signifies  to  exist,  and  when  it  eignifies  to  be  some 
specified  thing,  aa  io  be  a  man,  to  be  Socrates,  to  be  seen  or 
spoken  of,  to  &e  a  phantom,  even  to  fre  a  nonentity,  it  must 
still,  at  bottom,  answer  to  the  same  idea ;  and  that  a  meaning 
must  be  found  for  it  which  shall  suit  all  these  oases.  The  fog 
which  rose  from  this  narrow  spot  diffused  itself  at  an  early 
period  over  the  whole  surface  of  metaphysics.  Tet  it  becomes 
us  not  to  triumph  over  the  great  intellects  of  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle because  we  are  now  able  to  preserve  ourselves  from  many 
errors  into  which  they,  perhaps  inevitably,'  fell.  The  fire- 
teazer  of  a  modem  steam-engine  produces  by  his  exertiona 
far  greater  effects  than  Milo  of  Crotona  could,  but  he  ia  not 
therefore  a  stronger  man.  The  Greeks  seldom  knew  any 
language  but  their  own.  This  rendered  it  far  more  difficult 
for  them  than  it  is  for  us,  to  acquire  a  readiness  in  detecting 
ambiguities.  One  of  the  advantages  of  having  accurately 
studied  a  plurality  of  languages,  especially  of  those  langu^es 
which  eminent  thinkers  have  used  as  the  vehicle  of  their 
thoughts,  is  the  practical  lesson  we  learn  respecting  the  ambi- 
guities of  words,  by  finding  that  the  same  word  in  one  lati- 
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gUftgB  oorreeponds,  od  different  oocasions,  to  different  words 
in  BDotber.  Wlien  not  thaa  exercised,  even  the  strongest 
tmderstan dings  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  things  whicli 
have  a  common  name,  have  not  in  some  respect  or  other  a 
common  natnre ;  and  often  expend  mnch  labour  very  anpro- 
fitably  (as  was  frequently  done  by  the  two  philosophers  jnst 
mentioned)  in  vain  attempts  to  discover  in  what  this  common 
oatare  consists.  Bat,  the  habit  once  formed,  intellects  much 
inferior  are  capable  of  detecting  even  ambiguities  which  are 
common  to  many  languages :  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  one 
now  under  consideration,  though  it  exists  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages as  well  as  in  the  ancient,  should  have  been  overlooked 
by  almost  all  authors.  The  quantity  of  futile  speculation 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  copula,  was  hinted  at  by  Hobbes ;  but  Mr.  Mill*  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  who  distinctly  characterized  the  ambiguity, 
and  pointed  out  how  many  errors  in  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy  it  has  had  to  answer  for.  It  has  indeed  misled 
the  modems  scarcely  less  than  the  ancients,  though  their 
mistakes,  because  our  understandings  are  not  yet  so  com- 
pletely emancipated  from  their  influence,  do  not  appear  equally 
irrational. 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  the  principal  distinctions 
which  exist  among  propositions,  and  the  technical  terms  most 
commonly  in  use  to  express  those  distinctions. 

$  3.  A  proposition  being  a  portion  of  discourse  in  which 
something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  something,  the  first  divi- 
sion of  propositions  is  into  affirmative  and  negative.  An 
affirmative  proposition  is  that  in  which  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  of  the  subject ;  as,  C'sesar  is  dead.  A  negative  pro- 
position is  that  in  which  the  predicate  is  denied  of  the  subject ; 
as,  Ciesar  is  not  dead.  The  copula,  in  this  last  species  of 
proposition,  consists  of  the  words  ia  not,  which  are  the  sign  of 
negation ;  is  being  the  sign  of  affirmation. 

Some  logicians,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hobbes, 

*  Am^ydt  of  du  f  union  Mind,  L  126  et  nq. 
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Btate  this  distinction  differently;  they  tecogniBe  only  one' 
form  of  copula,  is,  and  attach  the  negative  sign  to  the  predi- 
cate. "  Cteaar  is  dead,"  and  "  Oeesar  is  not  dead,"  according 
to  these  vriters,  are  propositions  agreeing  not  in  the  subject 
and  predicate,  but  in  the  subject  only.  They  do  not  consider 
"  dead,"  but  "  not  dead,"  to  be  the  predicate  of  the  second 
proposition,  and  they  accordingly  define  a  negative  proposi- 
tion  to  be  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  a  negative  name. 
The  point,  though  not  of  much  practical  moment,  deserves 
notice  as  an  example  (not  unfreqaent  in  logic}  where  by 
means  of  an  apparent  simplification,  but  vhich  is  merely 
verba],  matters  are  made  more  complex  than  before.  Tbe 
notion  of  these  writers  was,  that  they  could  get  rid  of  the 
distinction  between  affirming  and  denying,  by  treating  every 
case  of  denying  as  the  affirming  of  a  negative  name.  But 
what  is  meant  by  a  negative  name  ?  A  name  expressive  of 
the  ahsence  of  an  attribute.  So  that  when  we  affirm  a  negative 
name,  what  we  are  really  predicating  is  absence  and  not 
presence;  ve  are  asserting  not  that  anything  is,  but  that 
something  is  not;  to  express  which  operation  no  word  seems 
so  proper  as  the  word  denying.  The  ^ndamental  distinc- 
tion is  between  a  fact  and  the  non-existence  of  that  fact ; 
between  seeing  something  and  not  seeing  it,  between  Ciesar's 
being  dead  and  his  cot  being  dead ;  and  if  this  were  a  merely 
verbal  distinction,  the  generalization  which  brings  both 
within  the  same  form  of  assertion  would  be  a  real  simplifi- 
cation :  the  distinction,  however,  being  real,  and  in  the  facts, 
it  is  the  generalization  confounding  the  distinction  that  is 
merely  verbal ;  and  tends  to  obscure  the  subject,  by  treating 
the  difierence  between  two  kinds  of  truths  as  if  it  were  only 
a  difi'erence  between  two  kinds  of  words.  To  put  things 
together,  and  to  put  tbem  or  keep  them  asunder,  will 
remain  different  operations,  whatever  tricks  we  may  play 
with  langoage. 

A  remark  of  a  umilar  nature  may  be  ^plied  to  most  of 
those  distinctions  among  propositions  which  are  said  to  have 
reference  to  their  modality;  as,  difference  of  tense  or  time; 
the  Bun  did  rise,  the  son  it  rising,  the  sun  wiU  rise.    These 
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differences,  like  that  between  affirmation  and  negation,  might 
be  glossed  over  by  considering  the  incident  of  time  as  a  mere 
modificatiott  of  the  predicate :  thus.  The  snn  ie  an  object 
having  riten,  The  enn  is  an  object  now  riiing,  The  sun  is  on 
otijeet  to  me  hereajier.  But  the  simplifioatiou  would  be  merely 
▼erbal.  Past,  present,  and  future,  do  not  coiietitiit«  so  many 
different  kinds  of  rising ;  they  are  designattoDS  belonging  to 
the  erent  asserted,  to  the  fun's  rising  to-day.  They  affect, 
not  the  predicate,  but  the  applicability  of  the  predicate  to  the 
particular  subject.  That  which  we  affirm  to  be  past,  present, 
or  ftiture,  is  not  what  the  subject  signifies,  nor  what  the  pre- 
dicate signifies,  but  specifically  and  expressly  what  the  pre* 
dicatioD  signifies ;  what  is  expressed  only  by  the  proposition 
as  such,  and  not  by  either  or  both  of  the  terms.  Therefore 
the  circumstance  of  time  is  properly  considered  as  attaohing 
to  the  copula,  which  is  the  sign  of  predication,  and  not  to  the 
predicate.  If  the  same  cannot  he  said  of  such  modifications 
as  these,  Ctesar  may  be  dead ;  Cfesar  is  perkap$  dead ;  it  ta 
pouibU  that  Cfesar  is  dead ;  it  is  only  because  these  fall  alto- 
getiier  under  another  bead,  being  properly  assertions  not  of 
anything  relating  to  the  fact  itself,  but  of  the  state  of  our  own 
raind  in  regard  to  it;  namely,  onr  absence  of  disbelief  of  it. 
Thas  "  Cesar  may  be  dead"  means  "  I  am  not  sure  that  Cesar 
is  alive." 

§  S.  The  next  division  of  propositions  is  into  Simple 
and  Complex.  A  simple  proposition  is  that  in  which  one 
predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  one  subject.  A  complex 
proposition  is  that  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  predicate, 
or  more  than  one  subject,  or  both. 

At  first  sight  this  division  has  the  air  of  an  absurdity;  a 
solemn  distinctioii  of  things  into  one  and  more  than  one;  as 
if  we  were  to  divide  horses  into  single  horses  and  teams  of 
horses.  And  it  is  true  that  what  is  called  a  complex  propod- 
tion  ifl  often  not  a  proposition  at  all,  but  several  proposi- 
tions,  held  together  by  a  conjunction.  Such,  for  example,  is 
tltis :  Offisar  is  dead,  and  Bmtus  is  alive :  or  even  this,  Cesar 
is  dead,  but  Bratus  is  alive.    There  are  here  two  distinot 
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asaertioDa;  and  we  might  as  well  call  a  street  a  complex 
house,  aa  these  two  propositions  a  complex  proposition.  It 
is  true  that  the  syncategorematio  words  and  and  but  have  a 
meaning ;  but  that  meaning  is  so  far  from  making  the  two 
propositions  one,  that  it  adds  a  third  proposition  to  them. 
All  particles  are  ahbreTiatione,  and  generally  abhreviationa 
of  propositions ;  a  kind  of  ahort-hand,  whereby  that  whiofa, 
to  be  expressed  fnlly,  would  have  reqnired  a  proposition  oc 
a  series  of  propositiona,  is  suggested  to  the  mind  at  once. 
Thus  tbe  words,  C»sar  is  dead  and  Brutas  is  alive,  are 
equivalent  to  these :  Cfesar  is  dead ;  Brutus  is  alive ;  it  is 
desired  that  the  two  preceding  propositions  should  be  thought 
of  together.  If  the  words  were,  Cfesar  is  dead  but  Brutus  is 
alive,  the  sense  would  be  equivalent  to  the  same  three  pro- 
positions together  with  a  fourth ;  "  between  the  two  preceding 
propoaili on s there  exists  a  contrast:"  viz.  either  between  the 
two  facta  themselves,  or  between  the  feelings  with  which  it  is 
desired  that  tbey  should  be  regarded. 

In  tbe  instances  cited  the  two  propositiona  are  kept 
visibly  distinct,  eaoh  subject  having  its  separate  predicate, 
and  each  predicate  its  separate  subject.  For  brevity,  however, 
and  to  avoid  repetition,  the  propositions  are  often  blended 
together:  as  in  this,  "  Peter  and  James  preached  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  Galilee,"  which  contains  four  propositions:  Peter 
preached  at  Jerusalem,  Peter  preached  in  Galilee,  James 
proached  at  Jerusalem,  James  preached  in  Galilee. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  two  or  more  propositiona 
oompriaed  in  what  ia  called  a  complex  proposition  are  stated 
absolutely,  and  not  under  any  condition  or  proviso,  it  is  not 
a  proposition  at  all,  but  a  plurality  of  propositions;  sines 
what  it  expresses  is  not  a  single  assertion,  but  several  asser- 
tions, which,  if  true  when  joined,  are  true  also  when  separated. 
But  there  is  a  kind  of  propoaition  which,  though  it  contains 
a  plurality  of  subjects  and  of  predicates,  and  may  be  said  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  to  consist  of  several  propositions,  con- 
tains but  one  assertion ;  and  its  truth  does  not  at  all  imply 
that  of  tbe  aimple  propositions  which  compose  it.  Aa 
example  of  this  ia,  when   the  simple  propositions  are  con- 
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nected  by  the  partiole  or;  as,  Either  A  is  B  or  C  is  D ;  or  b]» 
the  particle  if;  as,  A  ie  B  if  C  ie  D.  Id  the  former  case,  tbs 
proposition  is  called  dUgvnetive,  in  the  latter,  eondiHonal .-  the 
name  hjfpotketieal  was  originally  common  to  both.  As  baa 
been  well  remarked  by  Archbishop  Whately  and  others,  the 
diqnnctiTe  form  is  resoWable  into  the  conditional ;  every  dis- 
JQDctive  proposition  being  equivalent  to  two  or  more  con- 
ditionol  ones.  "Either  A  is  B  or  C  is  B,"  means,  "if  A  is 
not  B,  0  is  D  ;  and  if  C  is  not  D,  A  is  B."  All  hypothetical 
propomtions,  therefore,  though  disjunctiTe  in  form,  are  ooo- 
ditional  in  meaning ;  and  the  words  hypothetical  and  oondi- 
tiooal  may  be,  as  indeed  they  generally  are,  used  synony- 
monsly.  Propositions  in  which  the  aasertioa  is  not  dependent 
on  a  condition,  are  said,  in  the  langnage  of  logicians,  to  be 
eaUgorical. 

An  hypothetical  proposition  is  not,  like  the  pretended  com- 
plex propositions  which  we  previously  considered,  a  mere 
aggregation  of  simple  propositions.  The  rimple  propositions 
which  form  part  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  coached,  form  no 
part  of  the  assertion  which  it  conveys.  When  we  say.  If  the 
£oran  comes  from  God,  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God,  we 
do  not  intend  to  affirm  either  that  the  Koran  does  come  from 
God,  or  that  Mahomet  is  really  his  prophet.  Neither  of  these 
simple  propositions  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  tenth  of  the 
hypothetical  proposition  may  be  indisputable.  What  ia 
asserted  is  not  the  troth  of  either  of  the  propositions,  but  the 
ioferribility  of  the  one  from  the  other.  What,  then,  is  the 
subject,  and  what  the  predicate  of  the  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion ?  "  The  Koran  "  is  not  the  subject  of  it,  nor  is  "  Maho- 
met:" for  nothing  is  affirmed  or  denied  either  of  the  Koran 
or  of  Mahomet.  The  real  subject  of  the  predication  is  the 
entire  proposition,  "  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  Qod ;"  and 
the  affirmation  is,  that  this  ie  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
proposition,  "  The  Koran  comes  from  God."  The  subject  and 
predicate,  thenfore,  of  an  hypothetioal  proposition  are  names 
of  propositions.  The  subject  is  some  one  proposition.  The 
predicate  is  a  general  relative  name  applicable  to  propositions ; 
of  this  form — "  an  inference  from  so  and  so."    A  fresh  iostanoe 
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is  here  afforded  of  tbe  remark,  that  particles  are  abbrevia- 
tions; siaoe  "7^  A  is  B,  C  is  D,"  is  found  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  folloving :  "  The  proposition  G  is  D,  is  a  legiti- 
mate inference  &om  the  proposition  A  is  B." 

The  distiDotion,  therefore,  between  hypothetical  and  oat^ 
gorioal  propositions,  is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears.  In 
the  conditional,  as  veil  as  in  the  categorical  form,  one  predi- 
cate is  afBnned  of  one  subject,  and  no  more :  but  a  conditional 
proposition  ie  a  proposition  concerning  a  proposition;  tbe 
subject  of  the  assertion  ie  itself  an  assertion.  Nor  is  this  a 
property  peonliar  to  hypothetical  propositions.  There  are 
other  classes  of  assertions  concerning  propositions.  Like  other 
things,  a  proposition  has  attributes  which  may  be  predicated 
of  it.  Tbe  attribute  predicated  of  it  in  an  hypothetical  pro- 
position, is  that  of  being  on  inference  from  a  certain  other 
proposition.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  attributes  that 
might  be  predicated.  We  may  say.  That  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part,  is  an  axiom  in  mathematicB :  That  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  is  a  tenet  of  the  Greek 
Church :  The  doctrine  of  tbe  divine  right  of  kings  was 
renoancsd  by  Parliament  at  the  Revolution  :  The  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  has  no  countenance  from  Scriptore.  In  all  these 
cases  the  subject  of  tbe  predication  is  an  entire  propositJoo. 
That  which  these  different  predicates  are  afiSrmed  of,  is  the 
propontion,  "  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part" ;  tiie  propoti- 
tion,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone ;"  the 
propoeition,  "kings  have  a  divine  right;"  the  propotition,  "the 
Pope  is  infallible." 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  mnch  less  difference  between 
hypothetical  propositions  and  any  others,  than  one  might  be 
led  to  imagine  hom  their  form,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  conepicnous  position  which  they  have  been 
selected  to  fill  in  treatises  on  logic,  if  we  did  not  remember 
that  what  they  predicate  of  a  proposition,  namely,  its  being 
an  inference  iVom  something  else,  is  precisely  that  one  of  its 
attributes  with  which  most  of  ell  a  logician  is  concerned. 
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§  4.  Tbe  next  of  the  oommon  divisioTiB  of  Propoeitiona  is 
into  UoiTerBol,  Pftrtioolar,  Indefinite,  and  Singular :  a  distino- 
tioQ  founded  on  the  degree  of  generality  in  which  the  name, 
which  is  the  subjeot  of  the  proposition,  is  to  be  anderstood. 
The  foUomng  are  examples  : 

AH  men  are  mortal—  Universal. 

Some  men  are  mortal—       Particular. 

Man  is  mortal —  Indefinite. 

tTitliu*  Caear  ia  mortal —     Singular. 
The  proposition  is  Singular,  when  the  subject  is  an  indi- 
TJdnal  name.    The  individual  uame  needs  not  be  a  proper  name. 
"  The  Founder  of  Christianity  was  crucified,"  is  as  much  a 
singular  proposition  as  "OhriBt  was  crucified." 

When  the  name  which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is 
a  general  uame,  we  may  intend  to  afScm  or  deny  the  predicate^ 
either  of  all  the  things  that  the  subject  denotes,  or  only  of 
some.  When  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and 
each  of  tbe  things  denoted  by  the  subject,  the  proposition  is 
tmiversal ;  when  of  some  undefined  portion  of  them  only,  it  is 
pBrticnlar.  Thos,  All  men  are  mortal ;  Every  man  is  mortal ; 
are  tmiversal  propositions.  No  man  is  immortal,  is  also  an 
Dniversal  proposition,  siuoe  the  predicate,  immortal,  is  denied 
of  each  and  every  individual  denoted  by  the  term  man ;  the 
negative  proposition  being  exactly  equivalent  to  tbe  following, 
£very  man  is  not-immortal.  But  "some  men  are  wise," 
"some  men  are  not  wise,"  are  particular  propositions;  the 
p^cate  wise  being  in  the  one  case  affirmed  and  in  the  other 
denied  not  of  each  and  every  individual  denoted  by  the  term 
man,  but  only  of  each  and  every  one  of  some  portion  of  those 
individuals,  without  specifying  what  portion  ;  for  if  this  were 
specified,  the  proposition  wonld  be  changed  either  into  a  sin- 
gnlar  proposition,  or  into  an  universal  propositiou  with  a 
different  subjeot ;  aa,  for  instance,  "  all  properly  imtmeted  men 
are  wise."  There  are  other  forms  of  particular  propositions ; 
am,  "  Most  men  are  imperfectly  educated :"  it  being  immaterial 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  subject  the  predicate  is  asserted  of, 
as  long  as  it  is  left  uncertain  how  that  portion  is  to  be  distin- 
guished &om  the  rest 
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Wliea  the  form  of  the  expression  does  not  clearly  show 
whether  the  general  name  which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  meant  to  stand  for  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  it,  or 
only  for  Bome  of  them,  the  proposition  is,  by  some  logicians, 
called  Indefinite ;  but  this,  as  Archbishop  Whately  observes, 
b  a  solecism,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  committed  by  some 
grammarians  when  in  their  list  af  genders  they  enumerate  the 
doubtful  gender.  The  speaker  must  mean  to  assert  the  propo- 
sition either  as  an  universal  or  as  a  particular  proposition, 
though  he  has  failed  to  declare  which :  and  it  often  happens 
that  though  the  words  do  not  show  which  of  the  two  he 
intends,  the  context,  or  the  custom  of  speeoh,  supplies  the 
defioienoy.  Thus,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  "  Man  is  mortal," 
nobody  douhts  that  the  assertion  is  intended  of  all  fanman 
beings ;  and  the  word  indicative  of  universality  is  commonly 
omitted,  only  because  the  meaning  is  evident  without  it.  In 
the  proposition,  "  Wine  is  good,"  it  is  anderstood  with  equal 
readiness,  though  for  somewhat  different  reasons,  that  the 
assertion  is  not  intended  to  be  universal,  but  particular.* 

When  a  general  name  stands  for  each  and  every  individnal 
which  it  is  a  name  of,  or  in  other  words,  which  it  denotes,  it 
is  said  by  logioians  to  he  dittributed,  or  taken  distributively. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal,  the  subject,  Man, 
is  distributed,  beoaase  mortality  is  a£Brmed  of  each  and  every 
man.  The  predicate,  Mortal,  is  not  distributed,  because  the 
only  mortals  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  propoeitipn  are  those 
who  happen  to  be  men ;  while  the  word  may  for  aught  that 
appears,  and  in  fact  does,  comprehend  within  it  an  indefinite 
number  of  objects  besides  men.  In  the  proposition,  iiome  mea 
are  mortal,  both  the  predicate  and  the  subject  are  undistributed. 
Is  the  fiillowing,  No  men  have  wings,  both  the  predicate  and 
the  subject  are  distributed.  Not  only  is  the  attribute  of  having 
wings  denied  of  the  entire  class  Man,  hnt  that  class  is  severed 
and  oast  outfirom  the  whole  of  the  class  Winged,  and  not  merely 
from  some  part  of  that  class. 

*  It  mty,  ba««Tar,  be  oonaidgred  m  eqninlDDt  to  an  nnivecaJ  prapontloii 
wtttt  >  diffinat  pndieatt^  vii,  "  AH  win«  i«  good  gtiA  wine^"  or  "  is  good  in 
n^eet  of  tha  qnalitiM  whioh  otHUrtitnU  it  wins." 
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This  phraseology,  which  is  of  great  aerrioe  in  stating  and 
demonstrating  the  lales  of  the  syllogism,  enables  as  to  express 
Tery  concisely  the  definitions  of  an  universal  and  a  particnlai 
proposition.  An  universal  proposition  is  that  of  which  the 
snbjeot  is  distrihoted ;  a  particular  proposition  is  that  of  which 
the  subject  is  undistributed. 

There  are  many  more  distinctions  among  propositions  than 
those  we  have  here  stated,  some  of  them  of  considerable  im- 
portanoe.  Bat,  for  explaining  and  tUnstrating  these,  more 
snitable  opportomties  will  occur  in  the  sequeL 
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§  1.  An  inquiry  into  the  natare  of  propositioDS  must 
have  one  of  two  objects :  to  analyse  the  state  of  miod  called 
Belief,  or  to  analyse  what  is  believed.  All  language  recog- 
oises  a  difference  between  a  doctrine  or  opinion,  and  the  fact 
of  entertaining  the  opinion ;  between  assent,  and  what  is 
assented  to. 

Logic,  according  to  the  conception  here  formed  of  it,  has 
no  concern  with  the  nature  of  the  act  of  judging  or  believing ; 
the  consideration  of  that  act,  as  a  pbenomenon  of  the  mind, 
belongs  to  another  ecience.  Philosophers,  however,  from 
Descartes  downwards,  and  especially  from  the  era  of  Leibnitz 
and  Locke,  have  by  no  means  observed  this  distinction ;  and 
would  have  treated  with  great  disrespect  any  attempt  to  analyse 
the  import  of  Propositions,  unless  founded  on  an  analysis 
of  the  act  of  Judgment.  A  proposition,  they  would  have 
said,  is  but  the  expression  in  words  of  a  Judgment  The 
thing  expressed,  not  the  mere  verbal  expression,  is  the  im- 
portant matter.  When  the  mind  assents  to  a  proposition, 
it  judges.  Let  as  find  ont  what  the  misd  does  when  it 
judges,  and  we  shall  know  what  propositions  mean,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Conformably  to  these  views,  almost  all  the  writers  on 
Logic  in  the  last  two  centuries,  whether  English,  German,  or 
French,  have  made  their  theory  of  Fropositiona,  Irom  one  end 
to  the  other,  a  theory  of  Judgments.  They  considered  a 
Proposition,  or  a  Judgment,  for  they  used  the  two  words  tndis- 
oriminately,  to  consist  in  afflrming  or  denying  one  idea  of 
another.  To  judge,  was  to  put  two  ideas  together,  or  to  bring 
one  idea  under  another,  or  to  compare  two  ideas,  or  to 
perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas : 
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and  tbe  whole  dootrine  of  Propositions,  together  with  the 
theory  of  Beasonin^,  (always  necessarily  founded  on  the  theory 
of  Propositions,)  was  stated  as  if  Ideas,  or  Conceptions,  or 
vhatever  other  term  the  writer  preferred  as  a  name  for  mental 
representations  generally,  constituted  essentially  the  subject 
matter  and  substance  of  those  operations. 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  in  any  case  of  judgment,  as  for 
instance  when  we  judge  that  gold  is  yellow,  a  process  takes 
place  in  onr  minds,  of  which  some  one  or  other  of  these  theories 
i«  a  partially  correct  account.  We  must  have  the  idea  of  gold 
■nd  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  these  two  ideas  must  be  brought 
together  in  our  mind.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  only  a  part  of  what  takes  place;  for  we  may  put  two 
ideas  togetlier  without  any  act  of  belief;  as  when  we  merely 
imagine  something,  such  as  a  golden  mountain ;  or  when  we 
actually  disbelieve :  for  in  order  even  to  disbelieve  that 
Mahomet  was  an  apostle  of  God,  we  must  put  the  idea  of 
Mahomet  and  that  of  an  apostle  of  God  together.  To  determine 
what  it  is  that  happens  in  the  case  of  assent  or  dissent  besides 
putUug  two  ideas  together,  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  of 
metaphysical  problems.  But  whatever  the  solution  may  he, 
Ke  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  can  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  import  of  propositions;  for  this  reason,  that 
propositions  (except  where  the  mind  itself  is  the  subject 
treated  of)  are  not  assertions  respecting  our  ideas  of  things, 
bat  assertions  respecting  the  things  themselves.  In  order 
ia  believe  that  gold  is  yellow,  I  mnst,  indeed,  have  the  idea 
of  gold,  and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  something  having  re- 
ference to  those  ideas  must  take  place  in  my  mind ;  but  my 
belief  has  not  reference  to  the  ideas,  it  has  reference  to  the 
things.  What  I  believe,  is  a  fkct  relating  to  the  outward 
iJiing,  gold,  and  to  the  impression  made  by  that  outward  thing 
upon  the  human  organa ;  not  a  fact  relating  to  my  conception 
of  gold,  wliich  would  be  a  fact  in  my  mental  history,  not  a 
fact  of  estemal  nature.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  believe 
this  fact  in  external  nature,  another  fact  must  take  place  in 
my  mind,  a  process  must  be  performed  upon  my  ideas ;  but 
30  it  must  in  everything  else  that  I  do.  I  cannot  dig  the 
TOt.  1.  7 
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ground  unless  I  have  the  idea  of  the  groaiid,  and  of  a  spade, 
and  of  all  the  other  things  I  am  operating  upon,  and  nnlese  I 
put  those  ideas  together.*  But  it  would  he  a  very  ridiculoos 
description  of  digging  the  ground  to  say  that  it  is  potting 
one  idea  into  another.  Digging  is  an  operation  which  is 
performed  upon  the  things  themselves,  though  it  cannot  be 
performed  unless  I  have  in  my  mind  the  ideas  of  them.  And 
in  like  manner,  believing  is  an  act  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  facts  themselves,  though  a  previous  mental  oouception 
of  the  facts  is  an  indispensable  condition.  Wbea  I  say  that 
fire  causes  heat,  do  I  mean  that  my  idea  of  fire  causes  my 
idea  of  heat  ?  No :  I  mean  that  the  natural  phenomenon, 
fire,  causes  the  natural  phenomenon,  heat.  When  I  mean 
to  assert  anything  respecting  the  ideas,  I  give  them  th^ 
proper  name,  I  call  them  ideas  :  as  when  I  say,  that  a  child's 
idea  of  a  battle  is  unlike  the  reality,  or  that  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  Deity  have  a  great  effect  on  the  characters  of 
mankind. 

The  notion  that  what  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
logician  in  a  proposition,  is  the  relation  between  the  two  ideat 
corresponding  to  the  subject  and  predicate,  (instead  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  phenomena  which  they  respectively 
express,)  seema  to  me  one  of  the  moat  fatal  errors  ever  intro- 
duced into  the  philosophy  of  Logic;  and  the  principal  cause 
why  the  theory  of  the  science  has  made  snch  inconsiderable 
progress  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  treatises  on  Logic, 
and  on  the  branches  of  Mental  Philosophy  connected  with 
Logic,  which  have  been  produced  since  the  intrusion  of  this 
cardinal  error,  though  sometimes  written  by  men  of  extraor- 
dinary abilities  and  attainments,  almost  always  tacitly  imply  a 
theory  that  the  investigation  of  truth  coosiets  in  contemplating 

*  Dr.  Wbewell  {Philoiophg  nf  Ducovery,  p.  24il  quettioni  thiK  Btatameat, 
mnd  Mki,  "Alt  we  to  u;  that  >  male  raDoot  dig  the  groand,  except  he  baa  an 
idek  of  the  gronnd,  and  of  the  snout  and  pam  with  which  ba  dig*  itl"  I  do 
not  know  wbkt  pawM  in  a  taole'a  mind,  nor  what  amount  of  mental  apprehen- 
•ion  majp  or  maj  not  acoompaoj  hU  initiDctive  aotioni.  Bat  a  bnnuui  beiog 
doe*  not  use  a  ipade  by  initinot ;  and  he  oertuol;  oould  not  un  it  anlaai  ho 
bad  knowledge  of  a  ipad^  and  of  the  earth  whioh  ha  hm*  it  npon. 
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■nd  bandling  oat  ideas,  or  conceptions  of  things,  instead  of 
the  things  themselTes :  a  doctrine  tantamount  to  the  asBertion, 
thit  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  knovledge  of  nature  is  to 
study  it  at  second  hand,  as  represented  in  our  own  minds. 
Meanwhile,  inquiries  into  every  bind  of  natural  phenomena 
were  incessantly  establishing  great  and  fruitful  truths  on  most 
important  subjects,  by  processes  upon  which  these  views  of  the 
Bature  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning  threw  no  light,  and  in 
which  they  afforded  no  assiatance  whatever.  No  wonder  that 
those  who  knew  by  practical  experienoe  how  truths  are  ar- 
rived at,  should  deem  a  science  fiitile,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  such  speculations.  What  bos  been  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Logic  since  these  doctrines  came  into  vogue,  has 
been  done  not  by  professed  logicians,  but  by  discoverers  in 
the  other  sciences ;  in  whose  methods  of  investigation  many 
principles  of  logic,  not  previously  thought  of,  have  sue* 
eessively  come  forth  into  light,  but  who  have  generally  com- 
mitted the  error  of  supposing  that  nothing  whatever  was 
known  of  the  art  of  philosophizing  by  the  old  logicians,  beosuse 
their  modem  interpreters  have  written  to  so  little  purpose 
respecting  it. 

We  have  to  inqoire,  then,  on  the  present  occasion,  not  into 
Judgment,  but  judgments ;  not  into  the  act  of  believing,  but 
uito  the  thing  believed.  What  is  tbe  immediate  object  of 
belief  in  a  Proposition  ?  What  is  the  matter  of  fact  signified 
by  it  ?  What  is  it  to  which,  when  I  assert  the  proposition,  I 
icive  my  assent,  and  call  upon  others  to  give  theirs  ?  What  is 
tut  which  is  expressed  by  the  form  of  discourse  called  a  Pro- 
positioa,  (Uid.the  conformity  of  which  to  fact  constitutes  the 
troth  of  the  proposition  ? 

4  2.  One  of  tbe  clearest  and  most  consecutive  tbinkers 
whom  this  country  or  the  world  has  produced,  I  mean  Hobbes. 
bas  given  the  following  answer  to  this  question.  In  every 
proposition  (says  he)  what  is  signified  is,  the  belief  of  the 
speaker  that  the  predicate  is  a  name  of  tbe  same  thing  of  wbioh 
tbe  subject  is  a  name  ;  and  if  it  really  is  so,  the  proposition  is 
tne.  Thus  the  sropoeition.  All  men  are  living  beings  (ho 
7-1 
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woald  say)  is  true,  because  living  being  is  a  name  of  everythiD^ 
of  which  man  is  a  name.  All  meo  are  Ri&  feet  high,  is  not  trae, 
because  six  feet  high  is  not  a  name  of  everything  (though  it  Js 
of  some  tbiDgs)  of  which  man  is  a  name. 

What  is  stated  in  this  theory  as  the  definition  of  a  true 
proposition,  must  be  allovred  to  be  a  property  which  all  trne 
propositions  possess.  The  subject  and  predicate  being  both 
of  them  names  of  things,  if  they  were  names  of  quite  different 
things  the  one  name  could  not,  consistently  with  its  significa- 
tion, be  predicated  of  the  other.  If  it  be  true  that  some  men 
are  copper- coloured,  it  must  be  true — and  the  proposition  does 
really  assert — that  among  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  name 
man,  there  are  some  who  are  also  among  those  denoted  by  the 
name  copper-coloured.  If  it  be  true  that  all  oxen  ruminate,  it 
must  be  true  that  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  name  ox 
are  also  among  those  denoted  by  the  name  ruminating;  and 
whoever  asserts  that  all  oxen  ruminate,  undoubtedly  does  assert 
that  this  relation  subsists  between  the  two  names. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  which,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  the 
only  one  made  in  any  proposition,  really  is  made  in  every  pro- 
position :  and  his  analysis  has  nonsequently  one  of  the  requi- 
sites for  being  the  true  one.  We  may  go  a  step  farther;  it  is 
the  only  analysis  that  is  rigorously  true  of  all  'propositions 
without  exception.  What  he  gives  as  the  meaning  of  propo- 
sitions, is  part  of  the  meaning  of  all  propositions,  and  the  whole 
meaning  of  some.  This,  however,  only  shows  what  an  ex- 
tremely minute  fragment  of  meaning  it  is  quite  possible  to 
include  within  the  logical  formula  of  a  proposition.  It  does 
not  show  that  no  proposition  means  more.  To  warrant  us  in 
putting  together  two  words  with  a  copula  between  them,  it  is 
really  enough  that  the  thing  or  things  denoted  by  one  of  the 
names  should  be  capable,  without  violation  of  usage,  of  being 
called  by  the  other  name  also.  If,  then,  this  he  all  the  mean- 
ing necessarily  implied  in  the  form  of  discourse  called  a  Pro- 
position, why  do  I  object  to  it  as  the  scientific  definition  of 
what  a  propositjon  means  ?  Because,  though  the  mere  collo- 
oatjon  which  makes  the  proposition  a  proposition,  conveys  no 
more  than  tliis  eoant^  amount  of  meaning,  that  Bame  ooUo- 
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ntioD  combined  with  other  circumstances,  thai  form  combined 
with  other  viatter,  does  convey  more,  and  much  more. 

The  only  propositions  of  which  Hobbes'  principle  ia  a  sufE- 
cient  accoant,  are  that  limited  and  unimportant  ulass  in  which 
both  the  predicate  and  the  subject  are  proper  names.  For,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  proper  names  have  strictly  no 
meaning;  they  are  mere  marks  for  individual  objects:  and 
when  a  proper  name  is  predicated  of  another  proper  name,  all 
the  ai^ificatioD  conveyed  is,  that  both  the  names  are  marks 
forthe  same  object.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Hobbes  pro- 
duces as  a  theory  of  predication  in  general.  Hie  doctrine  is  a 
fail  explanation  of  such  predications  as  these:  Hyde  was 
Clarendon,  or,  Tully  is  Cicero.  It  exhausts  the  meaning  of 
those  propositions.  But  it  is  a  sadly  inadequate  theory  of 
any  others.  That  it  should  ever  have  been  thought  of  assuch, 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact,  that  Hobbes,  in  common 
with  the  other  Nominalists,  bestowed  little  or  no  attention 
upon  the  conjtotation  of  words ;  and  sought  for  their  meaning 
eiclasively  in  what  they  denote :  as  if  all  names  had  been 
(what  none  hut  proper  names  really  are)  marks  put  upon  indi- 
vidoals ;  and  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  a  proper 
•nd  a  general  name,  except  that  the  first  denotes  only  one 
individual,  and  the  last  a  greater  number. 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  the  meaning  of  all  names, 
except  proper  names  and  that  portion  of  the  class  of  abstract 
Dames  which  are  nut  connotative,  resides  in  the  connotation. 
^Vhen,  therefore,  we  are  analysing  the  meaning  of  any  pro- 
position in  which  the  predicate  and  the  subject,  or  either 
of  them,  are  connotative  names,  it  is  to  the  connotation  of 
those  terms  that  we  must  exclusively  look,  and  not  to  what 
they  denote,  or  in  the  language  of  Hobbes,  (language  so  &r 
correct)  are  names  of. 

In  asserting  that  the  troth  of  a  proposition  depends  on  the 
conformity  of  import  between  its  terms,  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  pruposition,  Socrates  is  wise,  is  a  true  proposition,  because 
Socrates  and  wise  are  names  applicable  to,  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  names  of,  the  same  person ;  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
BO  powerful  a  thinker  should  not  have  asked  himself  the  qnes* 
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tioD,  But  how  came  they  to  be  names  oF  the  same  persoD  ? 
Surely  Dot  because  euch  vas  the  intention  of  those  who 
JDveDted  the  words.  When  mankind  fixed  the  meaning  of  the 
word  wise,  they  were  not  thinking  of  Socrates,  n<v,  when  his 
parents  gave  him  the  name  of  Socrates,  were  tfaey  thinking 
of  wisdom.  The  names  happen  to  fit  the  same  person  becanse 
of  a  certain  fact,  which  fact  was  not  known,  nor  in  being, 
when  the  names  were  invented.  If  we  want  to  know  what 
the  fact  is,  we  shall  find  the  clue  to  it  in  the  eonnatoAion  of  the 
names. 

A  bird  oi  a  stone,  a  man,  or  a  wise  man,  means  simply,  an 
object  having  such  and  such  attributes.  The  real  meaning  of  the 
word  man,  is  those  attributes,  and  not  Smith,  Brown,  end  the 
remainder  of  the  individuals.  The  word  mortal,  in  hke  manner 
connotes  a  certain  attribute  or  attribntos  ;  and  when  we  aay. 
All  men  are  mortal,  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  is,  that  all 
beings  which  possess  the  one  set  of  attributes,  possess  also  the 
other.  If,  in  our  esperienoe,  the  attributes  connoted  by  man 
are  always  accompanied  by  the  attribute  connoted  by  mortal,  it 
will  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  the  class  man  will  be  wholly 
included  in  the  class  viortal,  and  that  mortal  will  be  a  name 
of  all  things  of  which  man  is  a  name :  but  why  ?  Those 
objects  are  brought  under  the  name,  by  poesessing  the  attri- 
butes connoted  by  it :  but  their  possession  of  the  attributes  is 
the  real  condition  on  which  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
depends ;  not  their  being  called  by  the  name.  Connotative 
names  do  not  precede,  but  follow,  the  attributes  which  they 
connote.  If  one  attribute  happens  to  be  always  found  in  con- 
junction with  another  attribute,  the  concrete  names  which 
answer  to  those  attributes  will  of  course  be  predicable  of  the 
same  subjects,  and  may  be  said,  in  Hobbes'  language,  (in  the 
propriety  of  which  on  this  occasion  I  fully  concur,)  to  be  two 
names  for  the  same  things.  But  the  possibility  of  a  concur^ 
rent  application  of  the  two  names,  is  a  mere  consequence  of 
the  conjunction  between  the  two  attributes,  and  was,  in  most 
cases,  never  thought  of  when  the  names  were  introduced  and 
their  signification  fixed.  That  the  diamond  is  combustible, 
was  a  proposition  certainly  not  dreamt  of  when  the  words 
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Di&moni]  and  Combustible  first  received  their  meaDing;  and 
could  not  have  beea  discovered  by  the  most  iogenious  and 
leGaed  analysis  of  the  significatioD  of  those  vords.  It  was 
foQod  oat  by  a  very  different  process,  namely,  by  exerting  the 
senses,  and  learning  from  them,  that  the  attribute  of  com- 
bustibility existed  in  the  diamonds  upon  which  the  experi- 
ment was  tried ;  the  number  or  character  of  the  experiments 
being  such,  that  what  was  true  of  those  individuals  might  be 
concluded  to  be  true  of  aU  substances  "  called  by  the  name," 
that  is,  of  all  sabstances  possessing  the  attributes  which  the 
name  connotes.  The  assertion,  therefore,  when  analysed,  is, 
that  wherever  we  find  certaic  attributes,  there  will  be  found  a 
certain  other  attribute :  which  is  not  a  question  of  the  signifi- 
cation of  names,  bat  of  laws  of  nature ;  the  order  existing 
unong  phenomena. 

{  3.  Althongh  Hobbes'  theory  of  Predication  has  not, 
in  the  terms  in  which  be  stated  it,  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception  from  subsequent  thinkers,  a  theory  virtually  iden- 
tical with  it,  and  not  by  any  means  so  perspicuously  expressed, 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  taken  the  rank  of  an  established 
opinion.  The  most  generally  received  notion  of  Predication 
decidedly  is  that  it  consists  in  referring  something  to  a  class, 
u.,  either  placing  an  individual  under  a  olass,  or  placing  one 
class  under  another  class.  Thus,  the  proposition,  Man  is 
mortal,  asserts,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  that  the  class 
nauis  inclodod  in  the  class  mortal.  "  Plato  is  a  philosopher," 
asserts  that  the  individual  Plato  is  one  of  those  who  compose 
the  class  philosopher.  If  the  proposition  is  negative,  then 
instead  of  placing  something  in  a  class,  it  is  said  to  exclude 
something  from  a  clasa  Thus,  if  the  following  be  the  propo- 
sition, The  elephant  is  not  carnivorous ;  what  is  asserted 
(according  to  this  theory)  is,  that  the  elephant  is  excluded 
from  the  class  camivornus,  or  is  not  numbered  among  the 
things  comprising  that  class.  There  is  no  real  difTerenoe, 
except  in  language,  between  this  theory  of  Predication  and  . 
the  theory  of  Hobbes.  For  a  class  m  absolutely  nothiug  bat 
on  indefinite  number  of  individuals  denoted  by  a  general 
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name,  'the  name  given  to  them  in  common,  is  wbat  makes 
them  a  class.  To  refer  anything  to  a  class,  therefore,  is  to 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  called  by 
that  common  name.  To  exclude  it  from  a  class,  is  to  say  that 
the  common  name  is  not  applicable  to  it. 

How  widely  these  yiewa  of  predication  have  prevailed,  is 
evident  from  this,  that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
dictum  de  omjii  et  nullo.  When  tbe  syllogism  is  resolved,  by 
all  ^fho  ti'eat  of  it,  into  an  inference  that  wbat  is  true  of  a 
class  is  true  of  all  things  whatever  that  belong  to  the  class ; 
and  when  this  is  laid  down  by  almost  all  professed  logicians 
as  the  ultimate  principle  to  which  all  reasoning  owes  its 
validity ;  it  is  clear  that  in  the  general  estimation  of  logi- 
cians, the  propositions  of  which  reasonings  are  composed 
can  he  the  expression  of  nothing  but  the  process  of  dividing 
things  into  classes,  and  referring  everything  to  its  proper 
class. 

This  theory  appears  to  tne  a  signal  example  of  &  logical 
error  very  often  committed  iu  logic,  that  of  Sorepow  irporipow, 
or  explaining  a  thing  by  something  which  presupposes  it. 
When  I  say  that  snow  is  white,  I  may  and  ought  to  he  think- 
ing of  snow  as  a  class,  because  I  am  asserting  a  proposition 
as  true  of  all  snow  :  but  I  am  certainly  not  thinking  of  white 
objects  as  a  class;  I  am  thinking  of  do  white  object  whatever 
except  snow,  hut  only  of  tbat,  and  of  the  sensation  of  white 
which  it  gives  me.  When,  indeed,  I  have  judged,  or  assented 
to  the  propositions,  that  snow  is  white,  and  that  several  other 
things  are  also  white,  I  gradually  begin  to  think  of  white 
objects  as  a  class,  including  snow  and  those  other  things.  Sut 
this  is  a  conception  which  followed,  not  preceded,  those  judg- 
ments, and  therefore  cannot  be  given  as  an  explanation  of 
them.  Instead  of  explaining  the  effect  by  tbe  cause,  this 
doctrine  explains  the  cause  by  the  effect,  and  is,  I  conceive, 
founded  on  a  latent  misconception  of  tbe  nature  of  classifi' 
cation. 

There  is  a  sort  of  language  very  generally  prevalent  ia 
these  discnssions,  which  seems  to  suppose  that  classification 
is  ao  arrangement  and  grouping  of  definite  and  known  indi- 
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vidnala:  that  when  names  vere  imposed,  mankind  took  into 
consideration  all  tbe  individual  objeute  in  the  universe,  distri- 
buted them  into  parcels  or  lists,  and  gave  to  the  objects  of  each 
list  a  oommoQ  name,  repeating  this  operation  toties  quoties 
until  they  bad  invented  all  the  general  names  of  which  lan- 
guage consists ;  which  having  been  once  dune,  if  a  question 
subsequently  arises  whether  a  certain  general  name  can  be 
truly  predicated  of  a  certain  particular  object,  we  have  only 
(as  it  were)  to  read  tbe  roll  of  tbe  objects  upon  which  that 
Dame  was  conferred,  and  see  whether  the  object  ahont  which 
the  question  arises  is  to  be  found  among  them.  The  framers 
of  language  (it  would  seem  to  be  supposed)  have  predetermined 
all  the  objects  that  are  to  compose  each  class,  and  we  have  only 
tc  refer  to  tbe  record  of  an  antecedent  decision. 

So  absurd  a  doctrine  will  be  owned  by  nobody  when  thus 
nakedly  stated ;  but  if  the  commonly  received  explanations  of 
classification  and  naming  do  not  imply  this  theory,  it  requires 
to  be  shown  how  they  admit  of  being  reconciled  with  any 
other. 

General  names  are  not  marks  put  upon  definite  objects ; 
classes  are  not  made  by  drawing  a  Hue  round  a  given  number 
of  assignable  individuals.  The  objects  which  compose  any 
given  class  are  perpetually  fluctuating.  We  may  frame  a  elaas 
without  knowing  the  individuals,  or  even  any  of  the  individuals, 
of  which  it  will  he  composed;  we  may  do  so  while  believing 
that  no  such  individuals  exist.  If  by  the  meaning  of  a  general 
name  are  to  be  understood  the  things  which  it  is  the  name  of, 
DO  general  name,  except  hy  accident,  has  a  fixed  meaning  at 
■II,  or  ever  long  retains  the  same  meaning.  The  only  mode 
in  which  any  general  name  has  a  definite  meaning,  is  by  being 
a  name  of  an  indefinite  variety  of  things;  namely,  of  all 
things,  known  or  unknown,  past,  preaent,  or  future,  which 
possess  certain  definite  attributes.  When,  hy  studying  not 
the  meaning  of  words,  but  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  dis* 
cover  that  these  attributes  are  possessed  by  some  object  not 
previously  known  to  possess  them,  (aS  when  chemists  found 
that  the  diamond  was  combustible,)  we  include  this  new  object 
in  the  class ;  but  it  did  not  already  belong  to  the  class.     We 
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place  the  individual  in  the  claas  becanse  the  proposition  is 
true ;  the  proposition  is  not  true  becanse  the  object  ie  placed 
in  the  class. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  in  treating  of  reasoning,  boir 
much  the  theory  of  that  intellectual  procees  has  been  vitiated 
hj  the  influence  of  these  erroneous  notions,  and  by  the  habit 
which  they  exemplify  of  assimilaling  all  the  operations  of  the 
human  understandiug  which  have  truth  for  their  object,  to  pro- 
cesses of  mere  classification  and  naming.  Unfortunately,  the 
minds  which  have  been  entangled  in  this  net  are  precisely  those 
which  have  escaped  the  other  cardinal  error  commented  upon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  Since  the  revolution 
which  dislodged  Aristotle  IVom  the  schools,  logicians  may 
almost  be  divided  into  those  who  have  looked  npon  reasoning 
as  essentially  on  atTcur  of  Ideas,  and  those  who  have  looked 
npon  it  as  essentially  an  affair  of  Names. 

Although,  however,  Hobbes'  theory  of  Predication,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  remark  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  avowal  of 
Hobbes  himself,*  renders  truth  and  falsity  completely  arbi- 
trary, with  DO  standard  but  the  will  of  men,  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  either  Hobbes,  or  any  of  the  other  thinkers 
who  faave  in  the  main  agreed  with  him,  did  in  fact  consider  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  error  as  less  real,  or  attached  less 
importance  to  it,  than  other  people.  To  suppose  that  they  did 
BO  would  ai^e  total  unacquaintance  with  their  other  specula- 
tions. But  this  shows  bow  little  hold  their  doctrine  possessed 
over  their  own  minds.  No  person,  at  bottom,  ever  imagined 
that  there  was  nothing  more  in  truth  than  propriety  of  expres- 
sion ;  than  using  language  in  conformity  to  a  previous  conven- 
tion. When  the  inquiry  was  brought  down  from  generals  to  a 
particular  case,  it  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  verbal  and  real  questions ;  that  some  false 
proposiUons  are  uttered  from  iguomnce  of  the  meaning  of 

*  "  From  hoDM  alio  Uiii  ma;  ba  dadncad,  tlut  the  6nt  tmUu  were  arbi- 
tnril;  made  by  thoaa  Uiat  fint  of  all  impoawl  nuuei  upon  thiop,  or  i«c«v«d 
them  fiom  the  impoaitioa  of  othan.  For  it  ia  tree  (fut  example)  that  man  i*  a 
lanttg  ereaturt,  bat  it  ia  for  jliia  reaaon,  that  it  pleased  men  to  impoaa  both  theae 
namea  en  the  aame  thing."— ^Mnpttefiox  m-  Lagk,  cb.  iii.  Mot.  & 
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words,  but  that  id  others  the  sooroe  of  the  error  is  a  miBappre- 
bensioD  of  things ;  that  a  person  who  has  not  the  use  of  lan- 
guage at  all  may  form  propositions  mentally,  and  that  they 
may  be  antme,  that  is,  he  may  believe  as  matters  of  fact  what 
are  not  really  80.  This  last  admission  oannot  be  made  ia 
stronger  terms  than  it  is  by  Hobbes  himself;*  thoagb  he  will 
Bot  allow  each  erroneous  belief  to  be  called  falsity,  hut  only 
error.  And  he  has  himself  Iwd  down,  in  other  places,  doctrines 
is  which  the  true  theory  of  predication  is  by  implication  con- 
tained. He  distinctly  says  that  general  names  are  given  to 
things  on  account  of  their  attributes,  and  that  abstract  names 
are  the  names  of  those  attributes.  "Abstract  is  that  whiob  in 
any  subject  denotes  the  cause  of  the  concrete  name.  .  .  . 
And  these  causes  of  names  are  the  same  with  the  causes  of  our 
conceptions,  namely,  some  power  of  action,  or  affection,  of  the 
thing  conceived,  which  some  call  the  manner  by  which  anything 
works  upon  our  senses,  but  by  most  men  they  are  called  acci- 
dents, "f  It  is  strange  that  having  gone  so  far,  he  should  not 
have  gone  one  step  farther,  and  seen  that  what  he  calls  the 
cause  of  the  concrete  name,  is  in  reality  iho  meaning  of  it; 
and  that  when  we  predicate  of  any  subject  a  name  which  is 
given  bteauBe  of  an  attribute  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  an  accident), 
our  object  is  not  to  afBrm  the  name,  but,  by  means  of  the 
name,  to  affirm  the  attribute. 

{  4.  Let  the  predicate  be,  as  we  have  said,  a  connotative 
term ;  and  to  take  the  simplest  case  first,  let  the  subject  be  a 
proper  name:   "The  summit  of  Chimborazo  is  white."     The 

*  "Hen  tn  nibject  to  air  not  ooly  io  affirroing  and  deoying,  but  tiao  in 
pCTcqitioii,  uid  in  tilent  cogitktion.  .  .  Tacit  errora,  or  tlia  emm  of  sanae  and 
oogitatioD,  are  mada  by  paming  from  one  imaginatloa  to  the  imaginatioo  of 
■notlier  diSiimit  thing  ;  or  by  feigning  that  to  be  paat,  or  fntoi^  which  usTer 
VBi,  nor  ever  ihall  he  ;  M  when,  by  aeeing  the  image  of  the  sun  in  watgr,  we 
imagine  the  bod  itielf  Ut  be  there  ;  or  by  aewng  airorda,  that  there  ha>  been, 
or  ahall  be,  fighting,  because  it  nice  to  be  ao  for  the  moat  part ;  or  when  from 
promina  ve  feign  the  mind  of  the  promiaer  to  be  such  and  each  ;  or,  laatly, 
vben  from  any  ngn  we  vainly  ima^oe  aomething  to  be  aigniGed  wbioh  ia  noL 
And  oven  of  tbii  aort  ai«  oommoD  to  all  thbga  that  have  aenH." — Coavputa- 
Imn  or  Iiogie,  «b.  t.  aecl.  1, 

t  Ch.  iiL  MCk  S. 
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word  white  connotes  an  attribute  vhich  Is  possessed  by  ttie 
indiTidual  object  designated  by  tbe  words  "summit  of  Chini'' 
borazo;"  which  attribute  conaists  in  the  physical  fact,  of  its 
ezoiting  in  human  beings  the  sensation  which  we  call  a  sensa- 
tion of  white.  It  will  be  admitted  that,  by  asserting  tbe  pro- 
position, we  wish  to  communicate  information  of  tbnt  physical 
fact,  and  are  not  thinking  of  the  names,  except  as  ibe  neces- 
sary means  of  making  that  communication.  The  meaning  of 
the  proposition,  therefore,  is,  that  tbe  individual  thing  denoted 
by  the  subject,  has  tbe  attributes  connoted  by  the  predicate. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  subject  also  to  be  a  connotative 
name,  tbe  meaning  expressed  by  tbe  proposition  has  advanced 
a  step  farther  in  complioation.  Let  us  first  suppose  the  pro- 
position to  be  universal,  as  well  as  affirmative ;  "  All  men  are 
mortal."  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  what  the  proposition 
asserts  (or  expresses  a  belief  ofj  is,  of  course,  that  the  objects 
denoted  by  the  subject  (man)  possess  the  attributes  connoted 
by  the  predicate  (mortal).  But  the  characteristic  of  this  case 
is,  thflt  the  objects  are  no  longer  individuaUy  designated.  They 
are  pointed  out  only  by  some  of  their  attributes :  they  are  the 
objects  called  men,  that  is,  possessing  the  attributes  connoted 
by  the  name  man ;  and  the  only  thing  known  of  them  may  be 
those  attributes :  indeed,  as  tbe  proposition  is  general,  and  the 
objects  denoted  by  the  subject  are  therefore  indefinite  in 
number,  most  of  them  are  not  known  individually  at  all.  The 
assertion,  therefore,  is  not,  as  before,  that  the  attributes  whiclt 
the  predicate  connotes  are  possessed  by  any  given  individual, 
or  by  any  number  of  individuals  previously  known  as  John, 
Thomas,  &c,,  but  that  those  attributes  are  possessed  by  each 
and  every  individual  possessing  certain  other  attributes;  that 
whatever  has  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  subject,  has  also 
those  connoted  by  the  predicate  ;  that  the  latter  set  of  attri- 
butes eonstantly  accompany  the  former  set  Whatever  has  the 
attributes  of  man  has  the  attribute  of  mortality;  mortality 
constantly  accompauies  the  attributes  of  man.* 


*  To  the  pr«aediag  lUtemmt  it  bu  been  abjectad,  that  "we  natnnllj 
omubng  the  lubject  of  >  propoeitioD  in  itg  exteDBJoD,  mod  tin  predicate  (obiidk 
tbarafore  maj  ba  in  kdjeotivs)  in  ita  intenuon,"  (eonnaution) :  mud  titkt  eoim- 
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If  it  be  remembered  tbat  every  attribute  is  grounded  on 
some  fact  or  pheDomeoon,  either  of  outward  sense  or  of  inward 
consciousness,  and  tbat  to  pogsesB  an  attribute  is  another 
phrase  for  being  the  cause  of,  or  forming  part  of,  the  fact  or 
phenumeuon  upon  which  the  attribute  is  grounded  ;  we  may 
add  one  more  step  to  complete  the  analysis.  The  proposition 
which  asserts  that  one  attribute  always  acconipauies  another 
attribute,  really  asserts  thereby  no  other  thing  than  this,  that 
ODS  phenomenon  always  accompanies  another  phenomenon; 
insomuch  that  where  we  find  the  one,  we  have  assurance  of 
the  existence  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  proposition.  All  men 
are  mortal,  the  word  man  connotes  the  attributes  which  we 
ascribe  to  a  certain  kind  of  living  creatures,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  phenomena  which  they  exhibit,  and  which  are  partly 
physical  phenomena,  namely  the  impressions  made  on  our 
senses  by  their  bodily  form  and  structure,  and  partly  mental 
phenomena,  namely  the  sentient  and  intellectual  life  which 
they  have  of  their  own.  All  this  is  understood  when  we  utter 
the  word  man,  by  any  one  to  whom  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  known.  Now,  when  we  say,  Man  is  mortal,  we  mean  tbat 
wherever  these  various  physical  aiid  mental  phenomena  are  all 
fuuud,  there  we  have  assurance  that  the  other  physical  and 
mental  phenomenon,  called  death,  will  not  fail  to  take  place. 
The  proposition  does  not  affirm  icken ;  for  the  connotation  of 
the  word  mortal  goes  no  farther  than  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomenon  at  some  time  or  other,  leaving  the  precise  time 
nudecided. 


qneotlj  ooeiisUnce  of  kttribulea  doaa  not,  uiif  mors  iJuui  the  opposite  theory 
of  eqoMJon  of  groupi,  ooirespond  with  the  liriog  proceanaa  of  tlioaght  aod 
kngoage.  I  uknowledge  tho  distiooUoD  here  dmwn,  whieb,  iadeed,  I  hkd 
bjnU  laid  doma  and  eieniplified  ■  few  p>gn  b&ck  (p.  104).  Bat  though  it  is 
tine  th»t  WB  DfttunJlj  "oonBtrae  the  mbjeet  of  a  propoiition  in  iu  eilaDsloD,'' 
thi*  ntenaiDD,  or  in  other  worda,  Uio  extent  nf  (he  claai  denoted  h;  the  hmdo, 
ii  not  apprehended  or  Indicated  directlj.  It  ii  both  apprehended  and  indi- 
cated eoletf  tluoDgh  the  attributes.  Id  the  "  living  proeeaaea  of  thought  and 
lu^age"  the  ezteneion,  though  in  this  case  realty  tbonght  of  (which  in  the 
cue  of  the  predicate  tt  is  not)  ii  thought  of  onl;  through  tlie  mediom  of  what 
nj  acute  and  oonrtooaB  critic  tenna  the  "intanaion." 

For  fnrtber  illuatratioDi  of  thia  aubjec^  aee  Bxamin(Mv%  tif  Sir  WUlimn 
BamHUm,'*  PUlotojpky,  ch,  ziii. 
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^  S.  We  have  already  procee'ed  i&r  enough  not  only  to 
demonstrate  the  error  of  fiobbes,  but  to  ascertaiD  the  real 
import  of  by  far  the  most  namerouB  class  of  propositions. 
The  object  of  belief  in  a  propositioo,  when  it  asserts  aoythiDg 
more  than  the  meaning  of  vords,  is  generally,  as  in  the  cases 
which  we  have  examined,  either  the  co-existence  or  the  se- 
qaence  of  two  phenomena.  At  the  very  commencement  of  oar 
inquiry,  we  found  that  every  act  of  belief  implied  two  Things  : 
we  have  now  ascertained  what,  in  the  most  frequent  case,  these 
two  things  are,  namely  two  Phenomena,  in  other  words,  two 
states  of  consciousness ;  and  what  it  is  which  the  proposition 
affirms  (or  denies)  to  subsist  between  them,  namely  either  suc- 
cession or  oo-existence.  And  this  case  includes  innumerable 
instances  which  no  one,  previous  to  reflection,  would  think  of 
referring  to  it.  Take  the  following  example:  A  generoua 
person  is  wortliy  of  honour.  Who  would  expect  to  recognise 
here  a  case  of  co-exiatence  between  phenomena  ?  But  so  it  is. 
The  attribute  which  causes  a  person  to  be  termed  generous,  is 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  ground  of  states  of  his  mind,  and  par- 
ticulars of  his  conduct :  both  are  phenomena :  the  former  are 
&ctB  of  internal  consciousness ;  the  latter,  so  far  as  distinct 
fVom  the  former,  are  physical  facte,  or  pen^ptions  of  the  senses. 
Worthy  of  honour,  admits  of  a  similar  analysis.  Honour,  as 
here  used,  means  a  steto  of  approving  and  admiring  emotion, 
followed  on  occasion  fay  corresponding  outward  acts.  "  Worthy 
of  honoui''  connotes  all  this,  together  with  oar  approval  of  the 
act  of  showing  honour.  All  these  are  phenomena;  states  of 
internal  consciousness,  accompanied  or  followed  by  physical 
facta.  When  we  say,  A  generous  person  is  worthy  of  honour, 
ws  affirm  co-existence  between  the  two  complicated  pheno- 
mena connoted  by  the  two  terms  respectively.  We  affirm, 
that  wherever  and  whenever  the  inward  feelings  and  outward 
facte  implied  in  the  word  generosity  have  place,  then  and 
there  the  existence  and  manifestation  of  an  inward  feeling, 
honour,  would  be  followed  in  our  minds  by  another  inward 
feeling,  approval. 

A^r  the  analysis,  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  import  of 
names,  many  examples  are  not  needed  te  illustrate  the  import 
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of  propositiona.  When  there  is  bdj  obscurity,  or  difScnlty, 
it  does  not  lie  in  the  meaoiDg  of  the  proposition,  bnt  in  the 
meaning  of  the  names  which  compose  it ;  in  the  extremely  com- 
plicated connotation  of  many  words ;  the  immense  multitade 
and  prolonged  series  of  facts  which  often  constitute  the 
phenomenon  connoted  by  a  name.  Sat  where  it  is  seen 
wbat  tile  phenomenon  is,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
seeiDg  that  the  assertion  conveyed  by  the  propoeition  is,  the 
co-exiatence  of  one  such  phenomenon  with  another;  or  the 
snccesaioD  of  one  such  pbeuomenon  to  another:  their  con- 
jURCttOR,  in  Bhort,  so  that  where  the  one  is  found,  ve  nay 
calculate  on  finding  both. 

This,  however,  though  the  most  common,  is  not  the  only 
meaning  which  propositions  are  ever  intended  to  convey.  la 
the  first  place,  sequences  and  co-existences  are  not  only  as- 
serted respecting  Phenomena ;  we  make  propositions  also 
respecting  those  hidden  causes  of  phenomena,  which  are 
named  sabstances  and  attributes.  A  substance,  however, 
bong  to  ns  nothing  hut  either  that  which  causes,  or  that 
irhich  is  conscious  of,  phenomena ;  and  the  same  being  true, 
miUatu  tmitandis,  of  attribntes ;  no  assertion  can  be  made,  at 
least  with  a  meaning,  conoeming  these  unknown  and  un- 
knowable entiliee,  except  in  virtue  of  the  Phenomena  hy 
which  alone  they  manifest  themselves  to  our  faculties.  When 
ve  say,  Socrates  was  cotemporary  with  the  Feloponnesian 
war,  the  foundation  of  this  assertion,  as  of  all  assertions  con- 
cerning substances,  is  an  assertion  concerning  the  phenomena 
which  they  exhibit, — namely,  that  the  series  of  facts  by  which 
Socrates  manifested  himself  to  mankind,  and  the  series  of 
mental  states  which  constituted  his  sentient  existence,  went 
on  simultaneously  with  the  series  of  facts  known  hy  tbe  name 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Still,  the  proposition  does  not 
assert  that  alone;  it  asserts  that  the  Thing  in  itself,  the 
noumenon  Socrates,  was  existing,  and  doing  or  experienciug 
tiioae  yahous  &ct8,  during  tbe  same  time.  Go-existence  and 
aeqnence,  therefore,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  not  only  be- 
tween phenomena,  but  between  noumena,  or  between  a  nonme* 
noD  and  phenomena.   And  both  of  noumena  and  of  phenomena 
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we  may  affirm  aimple  existence.  But  what  is  a  ooumeiioii  ? 
Aa  uuknovD  cause.  In  affirming,  therefore,  the  existence  of  a 
nonmenon,  we  affirm  causation.  Here,  therefore,  are  two  addi- 
Uonal  kinds  of  fact,  capable  of  being  asserted  in  a  proposition. 
Besides  the  propositions  which  assert  Sequence  or  Coexistence, 
there  are  some  which  assert  simple  Existence ;  and  others  assert 
Causation,  which,  subject  to  the  explanations  which  will  follow 
in  the  Third  Book,  must  be  considered  provisionally  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  kind  of  assertion. 

§  6.  To  these  four  kiuds  of  matter-of-fact  or  assertion, 
must  be  added  a  fifth.  Resemblance.  This  was  a  species  of 
attribute  which  we  found  it  impossible  to  analyse ;  fur  which 
DO  fundamentum,  distinct  from  the  objects  themselves,  could 
be  assigned.  Besides  propositions  which  assert  a  sequence  or 
oo-existenoe  between  two  phenomena,  there  are  therefore  also 
propositions  which  assert  resemblance  between  them  :  as,  This 
colour  is  like  that  colour ; — The  heat  of  to-day  is  equal  to  the 
heat  of  yesterday.  It  is  true  that  such  an  assertion  might' 
with  some  plausibility  he  brought  within  the  description  of 
an  affirmation  of  sequence,  by  considering  it  as  an  assertion 
that  the  simultaneous  contemplation  of  the  two  colours  is 
followed  by  a  specific  feeling  termed  the  feeling  of  resemblance. 
But  there  would  be  nothing  gained  by  encumbering  ourselves, 
especially  in  this  place,  with  a  generalization  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  strained.  Logic  does  not  undertake  to  analyse 
mental  facta  into  their  ultimate  elements.  Resemblance  be- 
tween two  phenomena  is  more  intelligible  in  itself  than  any 
explanation  could  make  it,  and  under  any  classification  must 
remain  specifically  distinct  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  sequence 
and  co-existenoe. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  all  propositions  whatever,  of  which 
the  predicate  is  a  general  name,  do,  in  point  of  fact,  affirm  or 
deny  resemblance.  All  such  propositions  affirm  that  a  thing 
belongs  to  a  class ;  but  things  being  classed  together  accord- 
ing to  their  resemhlonce,  everything  is  of  course  classed  with 
the  things  which  it  is  supposed  to  resemble  most ;  and  thence, 
it  may  be  said,  when  we  affirm  that  Gold  is  a  metal,  ur  that 
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Socrates  is  a  man,  the  affirmation  intended  is,  that  gold  re- 
sembles other  metals,  and  Socrates  other  men,  more  nearly 
thin  they  resemble  the  objects  contained  in  any  other  of  the 
classes  co-ordinate  vitb  these. 

There  is  some  slight  degree  of  foundation  for  this  remark, 
bat  DO  more  than  a  slight  degree.  The  arrangement  of  things 
into  classes,  snch  as  the  class  metal,  or  the  class  man,  is 
^anded  indeed  on  a  resemblance  among  the  things  which 
ue  placed  in  the  same  class,  bnt  not  on  a  mere  general  resem- 
blance: the  resemblance  it  is  grounded  on  consists  in  the 
possession  by  all  those  things,  of  certain  common  peculiari- 
ties; and  those  pecuUatities  it  is  which  the  terms  connote,  and 
which  the  propositions  consequently  assert;  not  the  resem- 
blance: for  though  when  I  say.  Gold  is  a  metal,  1  say  by  im- 
phcation  that  if  there  be  any  other  metals  it  must  resemble 
theoi,  yet  if  there  were  no  other  metals  I  might  still  assert  the 
preposition  with  the  same  meaning  as  at  present,  namely,  that 
gold  has  the  varions  properties  implied  in  the  word  metal ; 
jast  as  it  might  be  said.  Christians  are  men,  even  if  there 
were  no  men  who  were  not  Christians.  Propositions,  there- 
fore, in  which  objects  are  referred  to  a  class  because  they  pos- 
KS8  the  attributes  constituting  the  class,  are  so  far  from  assert- 
iag  nothing  but  resemblance,  that  they  do  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, assert  resemblance  at  all. 

Bnt  we  remarked  some  time  ago  (and  the  reasons  of  the 
remark  will  be  more  fully  entered  into  in  a  subsequent  Book*) 
that  there  is  soiaetim^s  a  convenience  in  extending  the 
bonndaries  of  a  class  so  as  to  include  things  which  possess 
in  a  very  inferior  degree,  if  in  any,  some  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  class, — provided  they  resemble  that  class 
more  than  any  other,  insomuch  that  the  general  propositions 
which  are  true  of  the  class,  will  be  nearer  to  being  true  of 
those  things  than  any  other  equally  general  propositions. 
For  iustance,  there  are  sabstances  called  metals  which  have 
very  few  of  the  properties  by  which  metals  are  commonly 
recognised ;  and  almost  every  great  family  of  plants  or  animals 
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has  a  few  anomalons  genera  or  species  on  its  borders,  which 
are  admitted  into  it  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  and  nonceming 
vhicli  it  has  been  matter  of  diacussion  to  what  family  they 
properly  belonged.  Now  when  the  class-name  is  predicated 
of  any  object  of  this  description,  we  do,  by  so  predicating  it, 
afKrm  resemblance  and  notbing  more.  And  in  order  to  be 
scrupulously  correct  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  in  every  case  id 
which  we  predicate  a  general  name,  we  affirm,  not  absolutely 
that  the  object  possesses  the  propeiiies  designated  by  the 
name,  but  that  it  either  possesses  those  properties,  or  if  it  does 
not,  at  any  rate  resembles  the  things  which  do  so,  more  than 
it  resembles  any  other  things.  In  most  oases,  however,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  any  such  alternative,  the  latter  of  the 
two  grounds  being  very  seldom  that  on  which  the  assertion  is 
made:  and  when  it  is,  there  is  generally  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  expression,  as.  This  species  (or  genus) 
is  considered,  or  may  he  ranked,  as  belonging  to  such  and  sach 
H  family :  we  should  hardly  say  positively  that  it  does  belong 
to  it,  unless  it  possessed  unequivocally  the  properties  of  which 
the  class-name  is  scientifically  significant. 

There  is  still  another  exceptional  case,  in  which,  though 
the  predicate  is  the  name  of  a  class,  yet  in  predicating  it  we 
affirm  nothing  but  resemblance,  the  class  being  founded  not 
on  resemblance  in  any  given  particular,  but  on  general  unana- 
lysable resemblance.  The  classes  in  question  are  those  into 
which  our  simple  sensations,  or  other  simple  feehngs,  are 
divided.  Sensations  of  white,  for  instance,  are  classed  toge- 
ther, not  because  we  can  take  them  to  pieces,  and  say  they 
are  alike  in  this,  and  not  alike  in  that,  but  becanse  we  feel 
them  to  be  alike  altogether,  though  in  different  degrees. 
When,  therefore,  I  say.  The  colour  I  saw  yesterday  was  a 
white  colour,  or,  The  sensation  I  feel  is  one  of  tightness,  in 
both  cases  the  attribute  I  affirm  of  the  colour  or  of  the  other 
sensation  is  mere  resemblance — simple  likenegg  to  sensations 
which  I  have  had  before,  and  which  have  had  those  names 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  names  of  feelings,  like  other  con- 
crete general  names,  are  conoatative  ;  but  tliey  connote  a 
mere  resemblance.    When  predicated  of  any  individnal  feeling. 
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the  information  they  convey  is  that  of  ita  likeness  to  the  other 
feelings  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  oall  by  the  same 
Qune.  Thas  much  may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
propositions  in  whioh  the  matter-of-faot  asserted  (or  denied)  is 
simple  Besemblance. 

Existenoe,  Ooesistence,  Sequence,  Causation,  Besemblanoe : 
one  or  other  of  these  is  asserted  (or  denied)  in  every  pruposi- 
tioD  which  is  not  merely  verbal.  This  five-fotd  division  is  an 
exMustive  claseificatiou  of  matters-of-fact ;  of  all  things  that 
csD  be  believed,  or  tendered  for  belief;  of  all  questions  that 
cut  be  propoonded,  and  all  answers  that  can  be  returued  to 
them.  Instead  of  Coexistenoe  and  Sequence,  we  shall  Bome- 
timea  say,  for  greater  particularity.  Order  in  Place,  and  Order 
in  Time:  Order  in  Place  being  the  specific  mode  of  coex- 
istence, not  necessary  io  be  more  particularly  analysed  here ; 
vbile  the  mere  fact  of  coexistence,  or  eimultaneousuess,  may 
be  classed,  together  with  Sequence,  under  the  head  of  Order 
id  Time. 

$  7.  In  the  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  import  of  Propo- 
sitions, we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  analyse  directly  those 
alone,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  proposition  (or  the  predicate 
it  least)  are  concrete  terms.  But,  in  doing  so,  we  have  indi- 
rectly analysed  those  in  which  the  terms  are  abstract.  The 
distinction  between  an  abstract  term  and  its  corresponding 
coDcrete,  does  not  tarn  upon  any  difference  in  what  they  are 
appointed  to  signify ;  for  the  real  signification  of  a  concrete 
general  name  is,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  ite  connotation ; 
ud  what  the  concrete  term  connotes,  forms  the  entire  mean- 
ing of  the  abstract  name.  Since  there  is  uothiug  in  the 
import  of  an  abstract  name  which  is  not  in  the  import  of  the 
corresponding  concrete,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  neither 
ran  there  be  anything  in  the  import  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  terms  are  abstract,  but  what  there  is  in  some  proposition 
which  can  be  framed  of  concrete  terms. 

And  this  presumption  a  closer  examination  will  confirm. 
An  abstract  name  is  the  name  of  an  attribute,  or  combination 
of  attributes.  The  corresponding  concrete  is  a  name  given  to 
8— a 
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thingH,  because  of,  and  in  order  to  express,  their  possessing 
that  attribute,  or  that  combination  of  attributes.  When, 
therefore,  we  predicate  of  anything  a  concrete  name,  the 
attribute  is  what  we  in  reality  predicate  of  it.  But  it  has 
now  been  shown  that  in  all  propositions  of  which  the  predi- 
cate ie  a  concrete  name,  what  is  really  predicated  is  one  of 
five  things :  Existence,  Coexistence,  Causation,  Sequence,  or 
Resemblance.  An  attribute,  therefore,  is  necessarily  either 
an  existence,  a  coexistence,  a  causation,  a  aeqaence,  or  a 
resemblance.  When  a  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and 
predicate  which  are  abstract  terms,  it  consists  of  terms  which 
roust  necessarily  signify  one  or  other  of  these  things.  When 
we  predicate  of  anything  an  abstract  name,  we  affirm  of  the 
thing  that  it  is  one  or  other  of  these  iive  things ;  that  it  is  a 
case  of  Existence,  or  of  Coexistence,  or  of  Causation,  or  of 
Sequence,  or  of  Resemblance. 

It  is  impossible  tt)  imagine  any  proposition  expressed  in 
abstract  terms,  which  canuot  be  transformed  into  a  precisely 
equivalent  proposition  in  which  the  terms  are  concrete ; 
namely,  either  the  concrete  names  which  connote  the  attri- 
butes themselves,  or  the  names  of  the  fundamenta  of  those 
attributes ;  the  facts  or  phenomena  on  which  they  are 
grounded.  To  illustrate  the  latter  case,  let  us  take  this 
proposition,  of  which  the  subject  only  is  an  abstract  name. 
"  Thoughtlessness  is  dangerous."  Thoughtlessi/eBS  is  an 
attribute,  grounded  on  the  facts  which  we  call  thoughtless 
actions ;  and  the  proposition  is  equivalent  to  this.  Thoughtless 
actions  are  dangerous.  In  the  next  example  the  predicate  as 
well  as  the  subject  are  abstract  names:  "Whiteness  is  a 
colour ;"  or  "  The  colour  of  snow  is  a  whiteness."  These 
atttibutes  being  grounded  on  sensations,  the  equivalent  pro- 
positions in  the  concrete  would  be.  The  sensation  of  white  is 
one  of  the  sensations  called  those  of  colour, — The  sensation  of 
sight,  caused  by  looking  at  snow,  is  one  of  the  sensations 
called  sensations  of  white.  In  these  propositions,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  the  matter-of-fact  asserted  is  a  Resem- 
blance. In  the  following  examples,  the  concrete  terms  ar« 
those  which  directly  correspond  to  the  abstract  names;  con- 
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ootmg  the  attribute  wlich  these  denote.  "  Findence  is  a 
tirtae :"  this  may  be  rendered,  "  All  prudent  persons,  in  to 
far  ai  pradeot,  ate  Tirtuous ;"  "Courage  is  deserving  of 
honour,"  thus,  "AJl  courageous  persons  are  deserving  of 
loQonr  tn  to  far  as  they  are  courageous :"  which  is  eqaiva- 
Init  to  this — "All  courageons  persons  deserve  an  addition 
(o  the  honour,  or  a  dimioation  of  the  disgrace,  which  would 
attach  to  them  on  other  grounds." 

In  order  to  throw  still  further  light  upon  the  import 
of  propositions  of  which  the  terms  are  abstract,  we  will  sub- 
ject one  of  the  examples  given  above  to  a  minuter  analysis. 
The  proposition  we  shall  select  is  the  following : — "  Prudence 
is  a  virtue."  Let  us  substitute  for  the  word  virtue  an  equiva* 
lent  bat  more  definite  expression,  such  as  "  a  mental  quality 
beneficial  to  society,"  or  "  a  mental  qnality  pleasing  to  God," 
or  whatever  else  we  adopt  as  the  definition  of  virtue.  What 
the  proposition  asserts  is  a  sequence,  accompanied  with  causa- 
tion ;  namely,  that  benefit  to  society,  or  that  the  approval  of 
God,  is  consequent  on,  and  caused  by,  prudence.  Here  is  a 
sequence  ;  but  between  what  ?  We  understand  the  consequent 
of  the  sequence,  but  we  have  yet  to  analyse  the  antecedent. 
PmdencB  is  an  attribute ;  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  two 
things  besides  itself  are  to  be  considered  ;  prudent  persons, 
Kho  are  the  eubjecta  of  the  attribute,  and  prudential  condact, 
which  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  it.  Now  is  either  ol 
these  the  antecedent?  and,  first,  is  it  meant,  that  the  approval 
ofGodjOrbenefit  to  society,  is  attendant  upon  all  prudent  per- 
toju  .*  No ;  except  in  80  far  os  they  are  prudent ;  for  prudent 
persons  who  are  scoundrels  can  seldom  on  the  whole  be  bene- 
£cial  to  society,  nor  can  they  be  acceptable  to  a  good  being.  Is 
it  npon  prudential  conduct,  then,  that  divine  approbation  and 
heoefit  to  mankind  are  supposed  to  be  invariably  consequent? 
Neither  is  this  the  assertion  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  pru- 
dence is  a  virtue ;  except  with  the  same  reservation  as  before, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  prudential  condact, 
although  in  aofar  as  it  is  prudential  it  is  beneficial  to  society, 
may  yet,  by  reason  of  some  other  of  its  qualities,  be  productive 
of  an  injury  outweighing  the  benefit,  and  deserve  a  displeasure 
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exceeding  the  approbatJon  wbich  wonld  be  dae  to  the  pru- 
dence. Neither  the  substance,  therefore,  (viz.  the  person,)  nor 
the  phenomenon,  (the  conduct,}  is  an  antecedent  on  which  the 
other  term  of  the  seqaence  is  oniversaUy  conseqaent.  But  the 
proposition,  "  Prudence  is  a  virtne,"  is  an  universal  proposi- 
tion. What  is  it,  then,  upon  which  the  proposition  affirma  the 
effocts  in  question  to  be  universally  consequent  ?  Upon  that 
in  the  person,  and  in  the  conduct,  which  causes  them  to  be 
oalled  prudent)  and  which  is  equally  in  them  when  the  action, 
though  prudent,  is  wicked;  namely,  a  correct  foresight  of 
oonBequences,  a  just  estimation  of  their  importance  to  the 
object  in  view,  and  repression  of  any  unreflecting  impulse  at 
variance  with  the  deliberate  purpose.  These,  which  are  states 
of  the  person's  mind,  are  the  real  antecedent  in  the  sequence, 
the  real  cause  in  the  causation,  asserted  by  the  proposition. 
Bot  these  are  also  the  real  ground,  or  foundation,  of  the  attri- 
bute Prudence ;  since  wherever  these  states  of  mind  exist  we 
may  predicate  prudence,  even  before  we  know  whether  any 
conduct  has  followed.  And  in  this  manner  every  assertion 
respecting  an  attribute,  may  be  transformed  into  an  assertion 
exactly  equivalent  respecting  the  fact  or  phenomenon  which 
is  the  ground  of  the  attribute.  And  no  case  can  be  assigned, 
where  that  which  is  predicated  of  the  fact  or  phenomenon^  does 
not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  species  formerly  enume- 
rated :  it  is  either  simple  Existence,  or  it  is  some  Sequence, 
Coexistence,  Causation,  or  Resemblance. 

And  as  these  five  are  the  only  things  which  can  be  affirmed, 
80  are  they  the  only  things  which  can  be  denied.  "  No  horses 
are  web-footed"  denies  that  the  attributes  of  a  horse  ever  cc 
exist  with  web-feet.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apply  the  same 
analysis  to  Particular  aflSrmations  and  negations.  "  Some 
birds  are  web-footed,"  afBrms  that,  with  the  attribntee  con- 
noted by  bird,  the  phenomenon  web-feet  is  sometimes  co- 
existent: "  Some  birds  are  not  web-footed,"  asserts  that  there 
are  other  instances  in  which  this  coexistence  does  not  have  place. 
Any  further  esplanation  of  a  thing  which,  if  the  previous  ex- 
position has  been  assented  to,  is  bo  obvious,  may  here  be  spared. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OF    PROPOSITIONS    HERELT    VERBAL. 

§  1.  As  a  preparation  for  the  inquiry  which  ie  the  proper 
object  of  Logic,  namely,  in  what  manner  propositions  are  to 
be  proved,  we  have  found  it  neoeesary  to  inquire  what  they 
contain  which  requires,  or  is  Busceptible  of,  proof ;  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  what  they  assert.  In  the  coarse  of  this 
prehminary  inrestigation  into  the  import  of  Propositions,  we 
examined  the  opinion  of  the  Conceptuaiiste,  that  a  proposition 
is  the  expreesioQ  of  a  relation  hetween  two  ideas ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  an 
agreement  or  disagreement  hetween  the  meanings  of  two 
names.  We  decided  that,  as  general  theories,  both  of  these 
are  erroneons ;  and  that,  though  propositions  may  be  made 
both  respecting  names  and  respecting  ideas,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  the  subject-matter  of  Propositions  considered 
generally.  We  then  examined  the  different  kinds  of  Proposi- 
tions, and  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are 
merely  verbal,  they  assert  five  different  kinds  of  matters  of  fact, 
namaly.  Existence,  Order  in  Place,  Order  in  Time,  Causation, 
and  Resemblance ;  that  in  every  proposition  one  of  these  five 
Ja  either  affirmed,  or  denied,  of  some  fact  or  phenomenon,  or  of 
tome  object  the  unknown  source  of  a  fact  or  phenomenon. 

In  distinguishing,  however,  the  different  kinds  of  matters 
of  fact  asserted  in  propositions,  we  reserved  one  class  of  pro- 
positions, which  do  not  relate  to  any  matter  of  &ct,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  at  all,  but  to  the  meaning  of  names. 
SiDoa  names  and  their  signification  are  entirely  arbitrary,  such 
propositions  are  not,  striotly  speaking,  susceptible  of  truth 
or  falsity,  but  only  of  conformity  or  disconformity  to  usage  or 
convention ;  and  all  the  proof  they  are  capable  of,  is  proof  of 
usage;  proof  that  the  words  have  been  employed  by  others  in 
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the  acceptation  in  vbich  the  speaker  or  writer  desires  to  ase 
them.  These  propositions  occupy,  however,  a  conspieuous 
place  in  philosophy ;  and  their  nature  and  characteriBtics 
are  of  as  much  importance  in  logic,  as  those  of  any  of  the 
other  classes  of  propositions  previously  adverted  to. 

If  all  propositions  respecting  the  signification  of  words 
were  as  simple  and  unimportant  as  those  which  served  us 
for  examples  when  examining  Habbes'  theory  of  predication, 
viz.  those  of  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  propernames, 
and  which  assert  only  that  those  names  have,  or  that  they 
have  not,  been  conventionally  assigned  to  the  seme  individual, 
there  would  be  little  to  attract  to  such  propositions  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers.  But  the  class  of  merely  verbal  proposi- 
tions embraces  not  only  much  more  than  these,  but  much  more 
than  any  propositions  which  at  first  sight  present  themselves 
as  verbal ;  comprehending  a  kind  of  assertions  which  have 
been  regarded  not  only  as  relating  to  things,  bat  as  having 
actually  a  more  intimate  relation  with  them  than  any  other 
propositions  whatever.  The  student  in  philosophy  will  per- 
ceive that  I  allude  to  the  distinction  on  which  so  much  stress 
was  laid  by  the  schoolmen,  and  which  has  been  retained  either 
under  the  same  or  under  other  names  by  most  metaphysicieas 
to  the  present  day,  viz.  between  what  were  called  eesential, 
and  what  were  called  accidental,  propositions,  and  between 
essential  and  accidental  properties  or  attributes. 

§  2.  Almost  all  metaphysicians  prior  to  Locke,  as  well  as 
many  since  bis  time,  have  made  a  great  mystery  of  Essential 
Predication,  and  of  predicates  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
etsenee  of  the  snbjeci  The  essence  of  a  thing,  they  said,  was 
that  without  which  the  thing  could  neither  be,  nor  be  con- 
ceived to  be.  Thus,  rationality  was  of  the  essence  of  man, 
because  without  rationality,  man  could  not  be  conceived  to 
exist  The  different  attributes  which  made  up  the  essence  of 
the  thing  were  called  its  essential  properties ;  and  a  proposition 
in  which  any  of  these  were  predicated  of  it  was  called  an 
Essentia]  Proposition,  and  was  considered  to  go  deeper  into  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  to  convey  more  important  informatioa 
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respecting  it,  than  any  other  proposition  could  do.  All  pro- 
peities,  not  of  the  essence  of  the  thing,  were  called  its  accidents ; 
were  supposed  to  have  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  comparatively, 
to  do  with  its  inmost  nature ;  and  the  propositions  in  which 
any  of  these  were  predicated  of  it  were  called  Accidental  Pro- 
positions. A  coanexion  may  he  traced  between  this  distinction, 
which  originated  with  the  echoolmen,  and  the  well-known 
dogmas  of  suistantus  aecunda  or  general  substances,  and  sub- 
tiantial  forms,  doctrines  under  which  varieties  of  language 
pervaded  alike  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Platonic  schools,  and 
of  which  more  of  the  spirit  has  come  down  to  modem  times 
tfaan  might  be  conjectured  from  the  disuse  of  the  phraseology. 
The  false  views  of  the  nature  of  classification  and  generalization 
which  prevailed  among  the  schoolmen,  and  of  which  these 
dogmas  were  the  technical  expression,  afford  the  only  explana- 
tion which  can  be  given  of  their  having  misunderstood  the 
real  nature  of  those  Essences  which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  their  philosophy.  They  said,  truly,  that  man  cannot  he  con- 
ceived without  rationality.  But  though  man  cannot,  a  being 
may  be  conceived  exactly  like  a  man  in  all  points  except  that 
one  quality,  and  those  others  which  are  the  conditions  or  con- 
sequences of  it.  All  therefore  which  is  really  true  in  the  asser- 
tion that  man  cannot  be  conceived  without  rationality,  is  only, 
that  if  he  had  not  rationahty,  he  would  not  be  reputed  a  man. 
There  is  no  impossibility  in  conceiving  the  thing,  nor,  for  aught 
we  know,  in  its  existing:  the  impossibility  is  In  the  conven- 
tions of  language,  which  will  not  allow  the  thing,  even  If  it 
exist,  to  be  called  by  the  name  which  is  reserved  for  rational 
beings.  Rationality,  in  short,  is  involved  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  man :  is  one  of  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  name. 
The  essence  of  man,  simply  means  the  whole  of  the  attributes 
connoted  by  the  word  ;  and  any  one  of  those  attributes  taken 
singly,  is  an  essential  property  of  man. 

The  doctrines  which  prevented  the  real  meaning  of 
Essences  from  being  understood,  not  having  assumed  so 
settled  a  shape  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  his  immediate 
followers  as  was  afterwards  given  to  them  by  the  Kealists  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  find  a  nearei  approach  to  a  latioool  liev 
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of  the  subject  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Aristotelians  than 
in  their  more  modem  followers.  Porphyry,  in  his  Isagoge, 
approached  so  near  to  the  true  conception  of  essences,  that 
only  one  step  remained  to  be  taken,  but  this  step,  so  easy  in 
appearance,  was  reserved  for  the  Nominalists  of  modem  times. 
By  altering  any  property,  not  of  the  essence  of  the  thing,  you 
merely,  according  to  Porphyry,  made  a  difference  in  it;  you 
made  it  oXXoTov :  but  by  altering  any  property  which  was  of 
its  essence,  yon  made  it  another  thing,  aXko*  To  a  modem 
it  is  obvious  that  hetneen  the  change  which  only  makes  a  thing 
different,  and  the  change  which  makes  it  another  thing,  the 
only  distinction  is  that  in  the  former  case,  though  changed,  it 
is  still  called  by  the  same  name.  Thus,  pound  ice  in  a  mortar, 
and  being  still  called  ice,  it  is  only  made  aXXoiov :  melt  it, 
and  it  becomes  £XAo,  another  thing,  namely,  water.  Now  it  is 
really  the  same  thing,  t.  e.  the  same  particles  of  matter,  in  both 
cases ;  and  you  cannot  so  change  anything  that  it  shall  cease 
to  be  the  same  thing  in  this  sense.  The  identity  which  it  can 
be  deprived  of  is  merely  that  of  the  name :  when  the  thing 
ceases  to  be  called  ice,  it  becomes  anothtr  thing ;  its  essence, 
what  constituted  it  ice,  is  gone ;  while,  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  he  so  called,  nothing  is  gone  except  some  of  its  accidents. 
But  these  reflections,  so  easy  to  us,  would  have  been  difficult 
to  persoDB  who  thought,  as  most  of  tbe  Aristotelians  did,  that 
objects  were  made  what  they  were  called,  that  ice  (for  instance) 
was  made  ice,  not  by  the  possession  of  certain  properties  to 
which  mankind  have  chosen  to  attach  that  name,  but  by  parti- 
oipation  in  the  nature  of  a  certain  general  substance,  called  Ice 
in  general,  which  substance,  together  with  all  the  properties 
that  belonged  to  it,  inhered  in  every  individual  piece  of  ice. 
As  they  did  not  consider  these  universal  substances  to  he 
attached  to  all  general  names,  hut  only  to  some,  they  thought 
that  an  object  borrowed  only  a  part  of  its  properties  from  an 
universal  substance,  and  that  tbe  rest  belonged  to  it  indivi- 

*  KoMAou  filv  ovv  iraaa  Siapopi  rpotryivof^fil  Tivi  inpaiov  rottV  dXX  ol 
lUv  iwvuc  Ti  Eoi  lliwc  ((lifierencea  in  the  MM^denUl  propertia)  ^XXdToi- 
rotovinv  ui  St  iiiairaTa  (difienmoaa  in  tba  Minntitl  properden)  iiXo. — l»ag. 
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dnalty:  the  former  thej  called  its  essence,  and  the  latter  its 
accidents.  The  sobolastic  doctrine  of  essences  lon^  survived 
the  theory  on  which  it  rested,  that  of  the  existence  of  real 
«Dtitie9  corresponding  to  general  terms ;  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Locke  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  convince  phi- 
losophers that  the  supposed  essences  of  classes  were  merely  the 
signification  of  their  names;  nor,  among  the  signal  services 
which  hifi  writings  rendered  to  philosophy,  was  there  one  more 
needful  or  more  valaable. 

Now,  as  the  most  familiar  of  the  general  names  by  which 
an  object  is  designated  usually  connotes  not  one  only,  but 
several  attributes  of  the  object,  each  of  which  attributes  sepa- 
ntely  forms  also  the  bond  of  union  of  some  class,  and  the 
tneaning  of  some  general  name ;  we  may  predicate  of  a  name 
which  connotes  a  variety  of  attributes,  another  name  which 
coQDotes  only  one  of  these  attributes,  or  some  smaller  number 
of  them  than  all.  In  such  cases,  the  universal  affirmative  pro- 
position will  be  true ;  since  whatever  possesses  the  whole  of 
any  set  of  attributes,  must  possess  any  part  of  that  same  set. 
A  proposition  of  this  sort,  however,  conveys  no  information 
to  any  one  who  previously  understood  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  terms.  The  propositions.  Every  man  is  a  corporeal  being. 
Every  man  is  a  living  creature.  Every  man  is  rational,  convey 
no  knowledge  to  any  one  who  was  already  aware  of  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  word  man,  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
includes  all  this :  and  that  every  man  has  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  all  these  predicates,  is  already  asserted  when  he  Is 
called  a  man.  Now,  of  this  nature  are  all  the  propositions 
which  have  been  called  essential ;  they  are,  in  fact,  identical 
propositions. 

It  is  true  that  a  proposition  which  predicates  any  attribute, 
even  thoogh  it  be  one  implied  in  the  name,  is  in  most  cases 
understood  to  involve  a  tacit  assertion  that  there  exitti  a  thing 
corresponding  to  the  name,  and  possessing  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  it;  and  this  implied  assertion  may  convey  informa- 
tion, even  to  those  who  understood  the  meaaing  of  the  name. 
But  all  information  of  this  sort,  conveyed  by  all  the  essential 
propositions  uf  which  man  can  be  made  the  subject,  is  included 
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in  the  assertion.  Men  exist.  And  this  assumption  of  real  ex- 
istence is,  after  all,  the  result  of  an  imperfection  of  language. 
It  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  copula,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  proper  office  of  a  mark  to  show  that  an  assertion  is  made, 
is  also,  as  formerly  remarked,  a  concrete  word  connoting 
existence.  The  actual  existence  of  the  subject  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  therefore  only  apparently,  not  really,  implied  in  the 
predication,  if  an  essential  one  :  we  may  say,  A  ghost  is  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  without  believing  in  ghosts.  But  an  accidental, 
or  non-essential,  affirmation,  does  imply  the  real  existence  of 
the  subject,  because  in  the  case  of  a  non-existent  subject 
there  is  nothing  for  the  proposition  to  assert.  Such  a  propo- 
sition as,  The  ghost  of  a  murdered  person  haunts  the  couch  of 
the  murderer,  can  only  have  a  meaning  if  understood  as  im- 
plying a  belief  in  ghosts ;  for  since  the  signification  of  the 
word  ghost  implies  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  speaker  either 
means  nothing,  or  means  to  assert  a  thing  which  he  wishes  to 
be  believed  to  have  really  taken  place. 

It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  when  any  important  conse- 
quences seem  to  follow,  as  in  mathematics,  from  an  essential 
proposition,  or,  in  other  words,  from  a  proposition  involved  in 
the  meaning  of  a  name,  what  they  really  flow  from  is  the  tacit 
assumption  of  the  real  existence  of  the  objects  so  named. 
Apart  from  this  assumption  of  real  existence,  the  class  of  pro- 
positions in  which  the  predicate  is  of  the  essence  of  the  subject 
(that  is,  in  which  the  predicate  connotes  the  whole  or  part  of 
what  the  subject  connotes,  but  nothing  besides)  answer  no 
purpose  but  that  of  unfolding  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  to  those  who  did  not  previously  know  it. 
Accordingly,  the  most  useful,  and  in  strictness  the  only  useful 
kind  of  essential  propositions,  are  DefiuitioDs:  which,  to  be 
complete,  should  unfold  the  whole  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  defined  ;  that  is,  (when  it  is  a  eoDttotative 
word,)  ^e  whole  of  what  it  connotes.  In  defining  a  name, 
however,  it  is  not  usual  to  specify  its  entire  connotation,  but 
BO  much  only  as  is  sufficient  to  mark  out  the  objects  usually 
denoted  by  it  from  all  other  known  objects.  And  sometimes 
a  merely  accidental  property,  not  involved  in  the  meaning  of 
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the  name,  answers  this  purpose  equally  well.  The  various 
kinds  of  defioition  which  these  diBtJnctions  give  rise  to,  and 
the  pnrposea  to  which  they  are  respectively  subservient,  will  be 
miuntely  considered  in  tbe  proper  place. 

§  3.  According  to  the  above  view  of  essential  propositions, 
no  proposition  can  be  reckoned  such  which  relates  to  an  indi- 
ndaal  by  name,  that  is,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  proper  name. 
Individuals  have  no  essenceB.  When  the  Bohoolmen  talked  of 
the  essence  of  an  individual,  they  did  not  mean  the  properties 
implied  in  its  name,  for  the  names  of  individuals  imply  no 
properties.  They  regarded  as  of  tbe  essence  of  on  individual, 
whatever  was  of  the  essence  of  the  species  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  place  that  individual ;  t.  e.  of  the  class  to  which 
it  was  most  familiarly  referred,  and  to  which,  therefore,  they 
conceived  that  it  by  nature  belonged.  Thus,  becanse  the  pro- 
podtioD  Man  is  a  rational  being,  was  an  essential  proposition, 
tbey  afBrmed  the  same  thing  of  the  proposition,  Julius  Ceesar 
is  a  rational  being.  This  followed  very  naturally  if  genera  and 
species  were  to  be  considered  as  entities,  distinct  from,  but 
inherit^  in,  the  individuals  composing  them.  If  man  was  a 
sobstance  inhering  in  each  individual  man,  the  eagence  of  man 
(whatever  that  might  mean)  was  naturally  supposed  to  accom- 
puiy  it ;  to  inhere  in  John  Thompson,  and  to  fonn  the  common 
etsence  of  Thompson  and  Julius  Cmsar.  It  might  then  be 
fiirly  said,  that  rationality,  being  of  the  essence  of  Man,  was 
of  Uie  essence  also  of  Thompson.  But  if  Man  altogether  be 
only  the  individual  men  and  a  name  bestowed  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  certain  common  properties,  what  becomes  of 
John  Thompson's  essence  ? 

A  fundamental  error  ie  seldom  expelled  Irom  philosophy 
by  a  single  victory.  It  retreats  slowly,  defends  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  often,  after  It  has  been  driven  from  the  open 
country,  retains  a  footing  in  some  remote  iastness.  The 
essences  of  individuals  were  an  unmeaning  figment  arising 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  essences  of  classes,  yet  even 
Locke,  when  he  extirpated  the  parent  error,  could  not  shake 
biuuelf  firee  from  that  which  was  its  fruit.     He  distinguished 
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two  sorts  of  eBBences,  Real  and  Nominal.  HIb  nominal  essences 
vere  tlie  essenoes  of  classes,  explained  nearly  aa  we  have  now 
explained  them.  Kor  is  anything  wantiog  to  render  the  third 
hook  of  Locke's  Essay  a  nearly  uoexcepUonahle  treatise  oa 
the  connotation  of  names,  except  to  free  its  language  from  the 
assamption  of  what  are  called  Abstract  Ideas,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  involved  in  the  phraseology,  though  not  uecessarily 
connected  with  the  thoughts  contained  in  that  immortal  Third 
Book.*  But,  besides  uomioal  essences,  he  admitted  real 
essences,  or  esBences  of  individual  objects,  which  ho  supposed 
to  be  the  causes  of  the  sensible  properties  of  those  objects. 
We  know  not  (said  be)  what  these  are ;  (and  this  acknowledg- 
ment rendered  the  fiction  comparatively  inuocnoas;)  but  if  we 
did,  we  could,  from  them  alone,  demonstrate  the  sensible  pro- 
perties of  the  object,  as  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are 
demonstrated  from  the  definition  of  the  triangle.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  revert  to  this  theory  in  treating  of  Demonstration, 
and  of  the  conditions  under  which  one  property  of  a  thing 
admits  of  being  demonstrated  from  another  property.  It  is 
enough  here  to  remark  that,  according  to  this  definition,  the 
real  essence  of  an  object  has,  in  the  progress  of  physics,  come 
to  he  conceived  as  nearly  equivalent,  in  the  case  of  bodies,  to 
their  corpuscular  structure :  what  it  is  now  supposed  to  mean 
in  the  case  of  any  other  entities,  I  would  not  take  upon  myself 


$  4.  An  essential  proposition,  then,  is  one  which  is  purely 
verbal ;  which  asserts  of  a  thing  under  a  particular  name,  only 

*  The  almtyB  icute  kiid  oflea  profound  author  of  J*  OuUint  of  Semalotoff) 
(Mr.  £.  H.  Smart)  jutl;  Mya,  "Locks  will  be  much  mora  iotalligibk  if,  in 
ths  majoritj  of  place*,  ve  aubstiUila  'the  knowled^  of  for  what  he  calls  'the 
Idaa  of  "  (p.  10).  Among  tlie  maoj  critidama  on  Locke's  dm  of  the  word 
Tde*,  thU  U  die  one  which,  aa  it  appeara  to  me,  moit  oearl;  hit*  the  maik  ; 
and  I  quote  it  for  the  additiotial  rnaoa  that  it  predadr  ezprewea  tbd  poiet  «f 
diffuenoa  reapcotiDg  tba  import  of  Propoeitioai,  between  my  view  and  what  I 
bare  apoken  of  aa  the  CoDeeptualist  view  of  them.  Where  a  Conoeptualist 
aaji  that  a  name  or  a  prapoiitiaa  eipreaaee  our  Idea  of  a  thing,  I  ahould 
generally  ny  (inatead  at  our  Idea)  our  Knowledge,  or  Belief,  oonceroing  the 
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what  is  asserted  of  it  in  the  fact  of  calling  it  by  that  name ; 
■od  which  therefore  either  gives  do  iDformation,  or  gives  it 
respecting  the  name,  not  the  thing.  Non-essential,  or  acoi- 
deotal  propositions,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  oalled  Real  Pro- 
positions, in  upposition  to  Verbal.  They  predicate  of  a  thing 
some  fact  not  iAvolved  in  the  BignificatioQ  of  the  name  by 
which  the  proposition  speaks  of  it ;  some  attribute  not  con- 
noted by  that  name.  Suoh  are  all  propositions  concerning 
tbiogs  individually  designated,  and  all  general  or  particular 
propositions  in  which  the  predicate  connotes  any  attribute  not 
coaooted  by  the  subject.  All  these,  if  true,  add  to  our  know- 
ledge: they  convey  information,  not  already  involved  in  the 
names  employed.  When  I  am  told  that  all,  or  even  that  some 
objects,  which  have  certain  qualities,  or  which  stand  in 
certain  relations,  have  also  certain  other  qualities,  or  stand 
io  certain  other  relations,  I  learn  from  this  proposition 
a  new  fact ;  a  fact  not  included  in  my  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  nor  even  of  the  existence  of  Things 
answering  to  the  signification  of  those  wbrds.  It  is  this 
class  of  propositions  only  which  are  in  themselves  instruc- 
tive, or  from  which  any  instructive  propositions  can  be  in- 
ferred.* 

Nothing  has  probably  contributed  more  to  the  opinion 
so  long  prevalent  of  the  futility  of  the  school  logic,  than  the 
circDmstance  that  almost  all  the  examples  used  in  the  common 
school  books  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  predication  and  that 
of  the  syllogism,  consist  of  essential  propositions.  They  were 
usually  taken  either  from  the  branches  or  from  the  main  trunk 
of  the  Predicamental  Tree,  which  included  nothing  but  what 
«as  of  the  essence  of  the  species  :  Omne  corpus  est  substantia, 
Omne  animal  est  corpus,  Omnis  homo  est  corpus,  Omnia  homo 
til  animal,  Omnis  homo  est  rationalis,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
far  from  wonderful  that  the  syllogistic  art  should  have  been 
thought  to  be  of  no  use  ia  assisting  correct  reasoning,  when 
almost  the  only  propositions  which,  in  the  hands  of  its  pro- 

*  Thii  ^idDction  oorrespondB  to  that  wbich  ia  dnwo  by  EKQt  uid  other 
ngttphjnciu*  batveeD  what  ibej  term  analj/tk,  and  rytiihetic,  Judgments  ;  cba 
lonDCT  being  tboae  whiob  oio  be  eToUed  from  the  meaning  of  the  tenns  osed. 
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fesaed  teachers,  it  was  employed  to  prove,  were  such  as  every 
one  aBsented  to  without  proof  the  momeat  he  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  stood  exactly  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  evidence,  with  the  premises  from  which  they  were 
drawn.  I  have,  therefore,  throughout  this  work,  avoided  the 
employment  of  essential  propositions  as  examples,  except 
where  the  nature  of  the  priociple  to  be  illustrated  q>ecifically 
required  them, 

§  5,  With  respect  to  propositions  which  do  convey  in- 
formation —  which  assert  something  of  a  Thing,  under  a 
name  that  does  not  already  presuppose  what  is  about  to  he 
asserted;  there  are  two  different  aspects  in  which  these,  or 
rather  such  of  them  as  are  general  propositions,  may  be  con- 
sidered :  we  may  either  look  at  them  as  portions  of  speculative 
truth,  or  as  memoranda  for  practical  use.  According  as  we 
consider  propositions  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  lights,  their 
import  may  be  conveniently  expressed  in  one  or  in  the  other 
of  two  formulas.  ' 

According  to  the  formula  which  we  have  hitherto  employed, 
and  which  is  best  adapted  to  express  the  import  of  the  pro- 
position as  a  portion  of  our  theoretical  knowledge.  All  men 
are  mortal,  means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are  always 
accompanied  by  the  attribute  mortality :  No  men  are  gods, 
means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are  never  accompanied  br 
the  attributes,  or  at  least  never  hy  all  the  attributes,  signified 
by  the  word  god.  But  when  the  proposition  is  considered  as  a 
memorandum  for  practical  use,  we  shall  find  a  different 
mode  of  expressing  the  same  meaning  better  adapted  to  in- 
dicate the  office  which  the  proposition  performs.  The  prac- 
tioal  use  of  a  proposition  is,  to  apprise  or  remind  us  what 
we  have  to  expect,  in  any  individual  case  which  comes  within 
the  assertion  contained  in  the  proposition.  In  reference  to 
this  purpose,  the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal,  means 
that  the  attributes  of  man  are  evidence  of,  are  a  mark  of, 
mortality ;  an  indication  by  which  the  presence  of  that  attri- 
bute is  made  manifest.  No  men  are  gods,  means  that  the 
attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  or  evidence  that  some  or  all 
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of  the  attributes  underatood  to  belong  to  a  god  are  not  tbere ; 
thtt  vbere  the  former  are,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  the 
latter. 

These  two  fonns  of  expression  ore  at  bottom  equivalent ; 
but  the  one  points  the  attention  more  directly  to  what  a  pro- 
posilioQ  means,  the  latter  to  the  manner  in  wiiich  it  is  to  be 
used. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Reasoning  (the  subject  to 
which  we  are  next  to  proceed)  is  a  prooees  into  which  propo- 
sitinns  enter  not  as  ultimate  results,  but  as  means  to  tbe 
establishment  of  other  propositions.  We  may  expect,  there- 
fore, that  the  mode  of  eshibiting  the  import  of  a  general  pro- 
position which  shows  it  in  its  application  to  practical  use,  will 
best  express  the  function  which  propositions  perform  in  £ea- 
Boning.  And  accordingly,  in  the  theory  of  Beasoning,  the 
mode  of  viewing  tbe  subject  which  considers  a  Proposition 
as  asserUng  that  one  fact  or  phenomenon  is  a  man-k  or 
tvwUnce  of  another  fact  or  phenomenon,  will  be  found  almost 
indispensable.  For  the  purposes  of  that  Theory,  the  best 
mode  of  defining  the  import  of  a  proposition  is  not  the  mode 
which  shows  most  clearly  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  that 
which  most  distinctly  suggests  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  made  available  for  advancing  firom  it  to  other  pro- 
positions. 
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§  ] .  In  ezomimng  into  the  nature  of  general  proposi- 
tions, we  have  adverted  mach  less  than  is  usual  with  logicians 
to  the  ideas  of  a  Class,  and  Classification ;  ideas  which,  since 
the  Realist  doctrine  of  General  Suhstances  went  out  of  yogue, 
have  formed  the  basis  of  almost  every  attempt  at  a  philoso- 
phical theory  of  general  terms  and  general  propositions.  We 
have  considered  general  names  as  having  a  meaning,  quite  in- 
dependently of  their  being  the  names  of  classes.  That  cir- 
cumstance is  in  truth  accidental,  it  being  wholly  immaterial  to 
the  signification  of  the  name  whether  there  are  many  objects, 
or  only  one,  to  which  it  happens  to  be  applicable,  or  whether 
there  be  any  at  all.  God  is  as  much  a  general  term  to  the 
Christian  or  Jew  as  to  the  Folytheist ;  and  dragon,  hippogriff, 
chimera,  mermaid,  ghost,  are  as  much  so  as  if  real  objects 
esisted,  corresponding  to  those  names.  Every  name  the  edg- 
nificatioD  of  which  is  constituted  by  attributes,  is  potentially  a 
name  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects ;  but  it  needs  not  be 
actually  the  name  of  any  ;  and  if  of  any,  it  may  be  the  Qame 
of  only  one.  As  soon  as  we  employ  a  name  to  connote  attri- 
butes, ihe  things,  bo  they  more  or  fewer,  which  happen  to 
possess  those  attributes,  are  constituted  ipso  facto  &  class. 
But  in  predicating  the  name  we  predicate  only  the  attributes ; 
and  the  fact  of  belonging  to  a  class  does  not,  in  many  cases, 
come  into  view  at  all. 

Although,  however.  Predication  does  not  presuppose  Classi- 
fication, and  thongh  the  theory  of  Kamee  and  of  Propositions 
is  not  cleared  up,  but  only  encumbered,  by  intruding  the  idea 
of  classification  into  it,  there  is  nevertheless  a  close  conuezion 
between  Classificatioa  and  the  employment  of  General  Names. 
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By  every  general  name  which  we  introduce,  we  create  a  class, 
if  there  be  any  things,  real  or  imaginary,  to  compose  it ;  that 
it,  any  Things  oonesponding  to  the  signification  of  the  name. 
Classes,  therefore,  mostly  owe  their  existence  to  general  lan- 
gnage.  But  general  language,  also,  though  that  is  not  the 
most  common  case,  sometimes  owes  its  eKistence  to  classes.  A 
general,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  &  significant,  name,  is 
indeed  mostly  introduced  because  we  have  a  signification  to 
express  by  it ;  because  we  need  a  word  by  means  of  which  to 
predicate  the  attributes  which  it  connotes.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  a  name  is  sometimes  introduced  because  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  create  a  class;  because  we  have  thought  ituseful  ' 
for  the  regulation  of  our  mental  operations,  that  a  certain 
gronp  of  objects  should  be  thought  of  together.  A  naturalist, 
for  purposes  connected  with  his  particular  science,  sees  reason 
to  distribute  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  into-  certain 
groapa  rather  than  into  any  others,  and  he  requires  a  name  to 
bind,  as  it  were,  each  of  his  groups  together.  It  must  not  bow- 
eter  be  supposed  that  such  names,  when  introduced,  differ  in 
inv  respect,  as  to  their  mode  of  signification,  irom  other  con- 
Dot^ve  names.  The  classes  which  they  denote  are,  as  much 
■s  any  other  classes,  constitntod  by  certain  common  attributes, 
md  their  names  are  significant  of  those  attributes,  end  of 
nothing  else.  The  names  of  Cuvier's  classes  and  orders, 
PiaittigradtB,  Digitigrades,  &c.,  are  as  much  the  expression  of 
ittributes  09  if  those  names  had  preceded,  instead  of  growing 
out  of,  his  classification  of  animals.  The  only  peculiarity  of 
the  cose  is,  that  the  convenience  of  classification  was  here  the 
primary  motive  for  introducing  the  names;  while  in  other 
eases  the  name  is  introduced  as  a  means  of  predication,  and 
Ute  formatioD  of  a  class  denoted  by  it  is  only  an  indirect  con- 
wqaence. 

The  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  Classification  as  a 
logical  process  subservient  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  cannot 
be  discnseed  to  any  purpose  until  a  much  later  stage  of  our 
iaqairy.  But,  of  Classification  as  resulting  from,  and  implied 
io,  the  fact  of  employing  general  language,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  treat  here,  without  leaving  the  theory  of  general  names, 
9—8 
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and   of   their   employment    ia    predication,    mutilated    and 
fonnless. 

§  3.  This  portion  of  the  theory  of  general  language  is 
the  subject  of  what  ia  termed  the  doctrine  of  the  Predicables  ; 
a  set  of  distinctions  handed  down  from  Aristotle,  and  his  fol- 
lower Porphyry,  many  of  which  have  taken  a  firm  root  in 
scientific,  and  some  of  them  even  in  popular,  phraseology.  The 
predicabtes  are  a  five-fold  division  of  General  Karnes,  not 
grounded  aa  usual  on  a  difference  in  their  meaning,  that  ia,  io 
the  attribute  which  they  connote,  but  on  a  difference  in  the 
kind  of  class  which  they  denote.  We  may  predicate  of  a  thing 
five  different  varieties  of  class-name : — 

A^nutt  of  tha  thiD2        (ytvtt). 

A.  tpecitt  (il  Joe). 

A  diftmiia  (iui^fd). 

A  prqpnunt  ^iiiv). 

Ad  aaidtnt  (w/i^t^qcJc). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  distinctions,  that  they  ex- 
press, not  what  the  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning,  but  what 
relation  it  bears  to  the  subject  of  which  it  happens  on  the 
particular  occasion  to  be  predicated.  There  are  not  some 
names  which  are  exclusively  genera,  and  others  which  are 
exclusively  species,  or  differentife ;  but  the  same  name  is  re- 
ierred  to  one  or  another  predicable,  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  predicated  on  the  particular  occasion.  Animal,  for 
instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to  man,  or  John ;  a  species 
with  respect  to  Substance,  or  Being.  RectangvlaT  is  one  of 
the  Diflerentiffi  of  a  geometrical  square ;  it  is  merely  one  of 
the  Accidentia  of  the  table  at  which  I  am  writing.  The  words 
geuDB,  species,  &c.  are  therefore  relative  terms;  they  are 
names  applied  to  certain  predicates,  to  ezpresa  the  relation 
between  them  and  some  given  sabject:  a  relation  grounded, 
as  we  shall  see,  uot  on  what  the  predicate  connotes,  baton  the 
class  which  it  denotes,  and  on  the  place  which,  in  some  given 
classification,  that  class  occupies  relatively  to  the  particular 
subject. 

{  3.     Of  these  five  names,  two,  Genoa  and  Species,  are 
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not  only  used  by  naturalists  in  a  technical  acceptation  not 
precisely  a^eeing  with  their  philosophical  meaning,  but  have 
also  acquired  a  popular  acceptation,  much  more  general  than 
either.  In  this  popular  sense  any  tno  classes,  one  of  which 
iDoludes  the  whole  of  the  other  and  more,  may  be  called  a 
Genus  and  a  Species.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Animal  and 
Man;  Man  and  Mathematician.  Animal  is  a  Genus;  Man 
and  Brute  are  its  two  speoies;  or  we  may  divide  it  into  a 
greater  number  of  species,  as  man,  horse,  dog,  3ui.  Biped,  or 
tro-footed  animal,  may  also  be  considered  a  genus,  of  which 
man  and  bird  are  two  species.  Taste  is  a  genus,  of  which  sweet 
tiate,  soar  taste,  salt  taste,  &c.  are  species.  Virtue  is  a  genus ; 
Jasdce,  prudence,  courage,  fortitude,  generosity,  &c.  are  its 
^ecies. 

The  same  class  which  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  the 
sub-classes  or  species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a  species 
with  reference  to  a  more  comprehensive,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  a  superior  genus.  Man  is  a  species  with  referenoe 
to  animal,  but  a  genus  with  reference  to  the  species  Mathe- 
matician. Animal  is  a  genus,  divided  into  two  species,  man 
and  brute ;  but  animal  is  also  a  species,  which,  with  another 
Bpecies,  vegetable,  makes  np  the  genus,  organized  being. 
Biped  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  man  and  bird,  but  a 
^lecies  with  respect  to  tlie  superior  genus,  animal.  Taste  is 
I  genus  divided  into  species,  but  also  a  speciiis  of  the  genus 
WDsation.  Virtue,  a  getiue  with  reference  to  justice,  tem- 
perance, Sto,,  is  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus,  mental 
quality. 

In  tiiie  popular  sense  the  words  Genus  and  Species  have 
passed  into  common  discourse.  And  it  should  he  observed 
that  Id  ordinary  parlance,  not  the  name  of  the  class,  hut  the 
class  itself,  is  said  to  be  the  genus  or  species ;  not,  of  course, 
the  class  in  the  sense  of  each  individual  of  the  class,  but  the 
individuals  collectively,  considered  as  an  aggregate  whole ;  the 
name  by  which  the  class  is  designated  being  then  called  not 
the  genus  or  species,  but  the  generic  or  speciSo  name.  And 
tills  is  an  admissible  form  of  expression ;  nor  is  it  of  any  im- 
poitanoe  which  of  the  two  modes  of  speaking  we  adopt,  pro* 
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vided  the  reet  of  oar  language  is  conaiBtent  vitli  it ;  bat,  if  ve 
call  the  class  itself  the  genas,  ve  moat  not  talk  of  predicating 
the  genus.  We  predicate  of  man  the  name  mortal ;  and  b; 
predicating  the  name,  we  may  be  said,  in  an  intelligible  sense, 
to  predicate  what  the  name  expressee,  the  attrihute  mortality ; 
but  in  no  allowable  sense  of  the  word  predication  do  we  predi- 
cate of  man  the  clast  mortal.  We  predicate  of  him  the  fact 
of  belonging  to  the  class. 

By  the  j^ristotelian  logicians,  the  term  genus  and  species 
were  used  in  a  more  reetricted  sense.  They  did  not  admit 
every  class  which  could  he  diyided  into  other  classes  to  be  & 
genus,  or  every  class  which  could  be  included  in  a  larger  class 
to  be  a  species.  Animal  was  by  them  considered  a  genus ;  man 
and  brute  co-ordinate  species  under  that  genus :  biped,  however, 
wootd  not  have  been  admitted  to  be  a  genus  with  reference  to 
man,  but  a  proprium  or  accident  only.  It  was  requisite,  ac- 
oording  to  their  theory,  that  genus  and  species  should  be  of 
the  eaence  of  the  subject.  Animal  was  of  the  essence  of  man ; 
biped  was  not.  And  in  every  classification  they  considered 
some  one  class  as  tbe  lowest  or  injima  species.  Man,  for  in- 
stauoe,  was  a  lowest  species.  Any  further  divisions  into  which 
the  class  might  be  capable  of  being  broken  down,  as  man  iutu 
white,  black,  and  red  man,  or  into  priest  and  laymen,  they  did 
not  admit  to  be  species. 

It  has  been  s^n,  however,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  distinction  between  the  essence  of  a  class,  and  tbe  attri- 
butes or  properties  which  are  not  of  its  essence — a  distinctioa 
which  has  given  occasion  to  so  much  abstruse  speculation, 
and  to  which  so  mysterious  a  character  was  formerly,  and  by 
many  writers  is  still,  attached, — amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  the  difference  between  those  attributes  of  the  class  which 
are,  nnd  those  which  are  not,  involved  in  the  signification  of 
the  class-name.  As  applied  to  individuals,  the  word  Essence, 
we  found,  has  no  meaning,  except  in  connexion  with  the  ex- 
ploded tenets  of  the  Bealists ;  and  what  the  schoolmen  chose 
to  coll  the  essence  of  an  individual,  was  simply  the  essence 
of  the  class  to  which  that  individual  was  most  familiarly 
referred. 
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Ts  there  do  difference,  then,  save  this  merely  verbal  one, 
between  the  olasses  which  the  Bohoolmen  admitted  to  be  genera 
or  Bpecies,  and  those  to  vhich  they  refused  the  title  ?  Is  it 
an  error  to  regard  some  of  Uie  differences  which  exist  among 
objects  as  differences  in  kirtd  (^enere  or  tpeeU),  and  others  only 
ts  differences  in  the  accidents  ?  Were  the  schoolmen  right  or 
TTong  in  giving  to  some  of  the  olasses  into  which  things  may 
be  divided,  the  name  of  Hnds,  and  considering  others  as 
secondary  divisions,  grounded  on  differences  of  a  comparatively 
superficial  nature  ?  Examination  will  show  that  the  Ariato- 
teltans  did  meao  something  by  this  distinction,  aod  some- 
thing important;  but  which,  being  but  indistinctly  conceived, 
VIS  inadequately  exprewed  by  the  phraseology  of  essences, 
uid  the  various  other  modes  of  speech  to  which  they  bad 
recourse. 

§  4.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  logic,  that  the 
power  of  framing  classes  is  unlimited,  as  long  as  there  is 
uy  (even  the  sinalleBt)  difference  to  found  a  distinction 
upon.  Take  any  attribute  whatever,  and  if  some  things  have 
it,  and  others  have  not,  we  may  ground  on  the  attribute  a 
divisioD  of  all  things  into  two  classes;  and  we  actually  do  so, 
the  moment  we  create  a  name  which  oonnotes  the  attribute. 
The  namber  of  possible  claseee,  therefore,  is  boundless ;  and 
there  are  as  many  actual  classes  (either  of  real  or  of  imaginary 
things)  as  there  are  general  names,  positive  and  negative  to- 
gether. 

But  if  we  contemplate  any  one  of  the  classes  so  formed, 
mch  as  the  class  animal  or  plant,  or  the  class  sulphur  or  phos* 
phoms,  or  the  class  white  or  red,  and  consider  in  what  parti- 
culars the  individuals  included  in  the  class  differ  &om  those 
vhich  do  not  come  within  it,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  diver- 
sity in  this  respect  between  some  clasBes  and  others.  There 
ue  some  classes,  the  things  contained  in  which  dlifer  from 
other  things  only  in  certain  particulars  which  maybe  num- 
bered, while  others  differ  in  more  than  can  be  numbered,  more 
even  than  we  need  ever  expect  to  know.  Some  classes  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  to  characterise  them  by,  except 
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preoisel;  what  is  connoted  hj  the  name :  irhite  thio^,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  diBtinguisfaed  by  any  oommon  propertiea,  except 
whiteness ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is  only  by  such  as  an  in  some 
vay  dependent  on,  or  connected  with,  vhiteness.  But  a 
hundred  generations  have  not  exhausted  the  common  proper- 
ties of  animals  or  of  plants,  of  sulphnr  or  of  phosphorus ;  nor  do 
we  suppose  them  to  be  exhanstihle,  bnt  proceed  to  new  obsei^ 
Tations  and  experiments,  in  the  full  oonfidence  of  discoTering 
new  properties  which  were  by  no  means  implied  in  those  we 
previously  knew.  While,  if  any  one  were  to  propose  for  in- 
vestigation the  common  properties  of  all  things  which  are  of 
the  same  colour,  the  same  shape,  or  the  same  specific  gravity, 
the  absurdity  wonld  be  palpable.  We  have  no  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  any  such  common  properties  exist,  except  such  as 
may  be  shown  to  be,  involved  in  the  supposition  itself,  or  to  be 
derivable  from  it  by  some  law  of  causation.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  properties,  on  which  we  ground  our  classes,  some- 
times exhaost  all  that  the  class  has  ia  common,  or  contain  it 
all  by  some  mode  of  implication ;  but  in  other  instances  we 
make  a  selection  of  a  few  properties  from  among  not  only  a 
greater  number,  hut  a  number  inexhaustible  by  us,  and  to 
which  as  we  know  no  honnds,  they  may,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, be  regarded  as  infinite. 

There  ia  no  impropriety  in  saying  that,  of  these  two  classi- 
fications, the  one  answers  to  a  much  more  radical  distinction  in 
the  things  themselves,  than  the  other  does.  And  if  any  one 
even  chooses  to  say  that  the  one  classification  is  made  by 
nature,  the  other  by  us  for  our  convenience,  he  will  be  right ; 
provided  be  means  no  more  than  this :  Where  a  certain 
apparent  difierence  between  ^ings  (though  perhaps  in  itself 
of  little  moment)  answers  to  we  know  not  what  nambet  of 
other  differences,  pervading  not  only  their  known  properties, 
hut  properties  yet  undiscovered,  it  is  not  optional  but  impera- 
tive to  recognise  this  difference  as  the  foundation  of  a  specific 
distinction ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  differences  that  are  merely 
finite  and  determinate,  like  those  designated  by  the  words 
white,  black,  or  red,  may  be  disregarded  if  the  purpose  fur 
which  the  classification  is  made  doai  not  require  attentioa 
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to  those  particular  properties.  The  differences,  however,  are 
made  bj  nature,  in  both  cases ;  while  the  recognition  of  those 
differeaces  as  gruunds  of  classi&oatioQ  and  of  naming,  is,  equally 
is  both  coses,  the  act  of  man :  onl}'  in  the  one  case,  the  ends  of 
hngnage  and  of  classification  would  be  subverted  if  no  notice 
were  taken  of  the  difference,  while  in  the  other  case,  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  notice  of  it  depends  on  the  importance  or  anim- 
portance  of  the  paitioalar  qualities  in  which  the  difference 
happens  to  consist. 

Now,  these  classes,  distingnisbed  by  nnknown  multitudes 
of  properties,  and  not  solely  by  a  few  determinate  ones — which 
are  parted  off  from  one  another  by  an  unfathomable  chasm, 
instead  of  a  mere  ordinary  ditch  with  a  visible  bottom — are 
the  only  classes  which,  by  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  were 
considered  as  genera  or  species.  Differences  which  extended 
only  to  a  certain  property  or  properties,  and  there  terminated, 
tbey  considered  aa  differences  only  in  the  aceidentt  of  thingn; 
but  where  any  class  differed  from  other  things  by  an  infinite 
■eries  of  differences,  known  and  nnknown,  they  considered  the 
distinction  as  one  of  kind,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being  an  euential 
difference,  which  is  also  one  of  the  current  meanings  of  that 
vague  expression  at  the  present  day. 

Conceiving  the  schoolmen  to  have  been  justified  in  drawing 
t  broad  line  of  separation  between  these  two  kinds  of  classes 
and  of  class- distinctions,  I  shall  not  only  retain  the  division 
itself,  but  continue  to  express  it  in  their  langnage.  According 
to  that  language,  the  proximate  (or  lowest)  Kind  to  which  any 
indiviual  is  referrible,  is  called  its  species.  Conformably  to 
this.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  wonld  be  said  to  be  of  the  species 
man.  There  are  indeed  numerous  sub-classes  included  in 
the  class  man,  to  which  Newton  also  belongs ;  for  example. 
Christian,  and  Englishman,  and  Mathematician.  But  these, 
thongh  distinct  olasses,  are  not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  dis- 
tinct Kinds  of  men.  A  Christian,  for  example,  differs  ^m 
other  human  beings ;  bnt  he  differs  only  in  the  attribute 
which  the  word  expresses,  namely,  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
whatever  else  that  implies,  either  as  involved  in  the  fact  itself, 
or  connected  with  it  through  some  law  of  cause  and  effect  We 
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should  sever  tbiok  of  inqoiriog  what  properties,  uDcowiected 
with  Christianity  either  as  cause  or  effect,  are  commun  to 
all  ChriBtians  and  peculiar  to  them ;  while  in  regard  to  all 
Men,  physiologists  are  perpetually  carrying  on  such  an 
inquiry ;  nor  is  the  answer  ever  likely  to  be  completed.  Man, 
therefore,  we  may  call  a  species;  ChriBtian,  or  Mathematician, 
we  cannot. 

Note  here,  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that 
there  may  not  be  different  Kinds,  or  logical  species,  of  man. 
The  various  races  and  temperaments,  the  two  sexes,  and  even 
the  various  ages,  may  be  diSerenoes  of  kind,  witbin  our  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  so.  For  in  the 
progress  of  physiology  it  may  almost  be  said  to  he  made  out^ 
that  the  difTerenoes  which  really  exist  between  different  races> 
sexes,  &c.,  follow  as  conseqaences,  under  laws  of  nature, 
from  a  small  number  of  primary  differeoces  which  can  be  pre- 
cisely  determiued,  aud  which,  as  the  phrase  is,  account  for  all 
the  rest.  If  this  be  so,  these  are  not  distinations  In  kind ;  no 
more  than  Christian,  Jew,  Mussulman,  and  Pagan,  a  difference 
which  also  carries  many  consequences  along  with  it.  Aud  in 
this  way  classes  are  often  mistaken  for  real  Kinds,  which  are 
afterwards  proved  not  to  be  so.  But  if  it  turned  out  that  the 
differences  were  not  capable  of  being  thus  accounted  for,  then 
Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Negro,  &c.  would  be  really  different 
Kinds  of  human  beings,  and  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  species  by 
the  logician  ;  thongh  not  by  the  naturalist.  For  (as  already 
noticed)  the  word  species  is  used  in  a  different  signification  in 
logic  and  in  natural  history.  By  tbe  naturalist,  organized 
beings  are  never  said  to  be  of  different  species,  if  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  could  possibly  have  descended  from  the  same 
stock.  That,  however,  is  a  sense  artificially  given  to  tbe 
word,  for  the  technical  purposes  of  aparticular  science.  To  the 
logician,  if  a  negro  and  a  white  man  differ  in  the  same  manner 
(however  less  in  degree)  as  a  horse  And  a  camel  do,  that  is,  if 
their  differences  are  inexhanstible,  and  not  referrible  to  any 
common  cause,  they  are  different  species,  whether  they  are 
descended  from  common  ancestors  or  not  But  if  Uieir  dif- 
ferences con  all  he  traced  to  climate  and  habits,  or  to  some 
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one  special  difference  in  stractuie,  they  are  not,  in  the  logician's 
view,  specially  distinct. 

When  the  infima  apeeiea,  or  pmximate  Kind,  to  which  an 
individual  belongs,  has  been  ascertained,  the  propertiee  com- 
mon to  that  Kind  include  neoesBarily  the  whole  of  the  common 
properties  of  every  other  real  Kind  to  which  the  individual  can 
be  refetrible.  Let  the  individual,  for  example,  be  Socrates,  and 
the  proximate  Kind,  man.  Animal,  or  living  creature,  is  also 
a  real  Kind,  and  iocludeB  Socrates;  but,  since  it  likewise 
includes  man,  or  in  other  words,  since  all  men  are  animals,  the 
properties  common  to  animals  form  a  portion  of  the  oommoa 
properties  of  the  sub-olass,  man.  And  if  there  be  any  class 
which  includes  Sooratee  without  including  man,  that  class  is 
net  a  real  Kind.  I^t  the  class  for  example,  be  •fiat-noted ; 
that  being  a  class  which  inoludea  Socrates,  without  including 
all  men.  To  determine  whether  it  is  Ereal  Kind,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  this  question :  Have,  all  flat-nosed  animals,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  is  implied  in  their  flat-noses,  any  common 
properties,  othf  r  than  those  which  are  common  to  all  animals 
whatever  ?  If  they  had ;  if  a  flat  nose  were  a  mark  or  index 
to  an  indefinite  number  of  other  peculiarities,  not  deduoible 
'mm  the  former  by  an  ascertainable  law,  then  out  of  the 
cIms  man  we  might  cut  another  class,  flat-nosed  man,  which 
according  to  our  definition,  would  be  a  Kind.  But  if  we  could 
do  t^is,  man  would  not  be,  as  it  was  assumed  to  he,  the 
proximate  Kind.  Thereforo,  ihe  properties  of  the  proximate 
Kind  do  comprehend  those  (whether  known  or  unknown)  of 
alt  other  Kinds  to  which  the  individual  belongs ;  which  was 
the  point  we  nodertook  to  prove.  And  hence,  every  other 
Kind  which  is  predicable  of  the  individual,  will  be  to  the 
proximate  Kind  in  the  relation  of  a  genus,  according  to  even 
the  popular  acceptation  of  the  terms  genus  and  species ;  that 
is,  it  will  be  a  larger  class,  including  it  and  more. 

We  are  now  able  to  fix  the  logical  meaning  of  these  terms. 
Every  class  which  is  a  real  Kind,  that  is,  which  ia  distin- 
guished from  all  other  olasses  by  an  indeterminate  multitude 
of  properties  not  derivable  from  one  another,  is  either  a  genus 
or  a  apeoies,    A  Kind  whiob  is  not  divisible  into  other  Kinds, 
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cannot  be  a  genus,  because  it  has  do  species  under  it ;  bnt  it 
is  itself  a  species,  both  with  reference  to  the  individuals  below 
and  to  the  genera  above,  (Species  Pnedicabiiis  and  Species 
Subjicibihs.)  Bat  every  Kind  which  admits  of  division  into 
real  £jnds  (as  animal  into  mammal,  bird,  fish,  &c.,  or  bird 
into  Tanous  species  of  birds)  is  a  genus  to  alt  below 
it,  a  species  to  all  genera  in  which  it  is  itself  included. 
And  here  ve  may  close  this  part  of  the  discussion,  and  pass 
to  the  three  remaining  predicables.  Differentia,  Froprinm,  and 
Accidens, 

§  5.  To  begin  with  Difiereatia.  This  word  is  correlative 
with  the  words  genus  and  species,  and  as  all  admit,  it  signifies 
the  attribute  which  distinguishes  a  given  species  &om  ever^r 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  This  is  so  far  clear:  bnt  we 
may  still  ask,  which  of  the  distinguishing  attributes  it  signi- 
fies. For  we  have  seen  that  every  Kind  (and  a  species  must 
be  a  Kind)  is  distinguished  from  other  Kinds  not  by  any  one 
attribute,  but  by  an  indefinite  number.  Man,  for  instance,  is 
a  species  of  the  genus  animal :  Rational  (or  rationaUty,  fur  it 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  use  the  concrete  or  tbe 
abstract  form)  is  generally  assigned  by  logicians  as  the  Diffe- 
rentia; and  doubtless  this  attribute  serves  the  purpose  of 
distinction:  but  it  has  also  been  remarked  of  man,  that  he 
is  a  cooking  animal ;  the  only  animal  that  dresses  its  food. 
This,  therefore,  is  another  of  the  attributes  by  which  the 
species  man  is  distinguished  &om  other  species  of  the  same 
genus:  would  this  attribute  serve  equally  well  for  a  diffe- 
rentia ?  The  Aristotelians  say  No ;  having  laid  it  down  that 
the  differentia  must,  like  the  genus  and  species,  be  uf  the 
ettence  of  the  subject 

And  here  we  lose  even  that  vestige  of  a  meaning 'grounded 
in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  word  essence  when  it  is  said  that 
genns  and  species  must  be  of  the  essence  of  the  thing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  schoolmen  talked  of  the 
essences  of  things  as  opposed  to  their  accidents,  they  had 
Gonfusedlv  in  view  the  distinction  between  differences  of  kind. 
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and  the  differences  vrbich  are  not  of  kind ;  they  meant  to  inti- 
mate  that  genera  and  species  must  be  £nds.  Their  notion 
of  the  eesence  of  a  tiling' was  a  vagne  notion  of  a  something 
which  makes  it  what  it  is,  i.  e.  which  makes  it  the  Rind  of 
tbin^  that  it  is — ^which  canses  it  to  have  all  that  varietj  of 
properties  wliick  distinguish  its  Kind.  Bat  when  the  matter 
came  to  be  looked  at  more  closely,  nobody  could  discover  what 
caused  the  thing  to  have  all  those  properties,  nor  even  that 
there  was  anything  which  caused  it  to  have  them.  Logicians, 
however,  not  liking  to  admit  this,  and  being  unable  to  detect 
what  made  the  thing  to  be  what  it  was,  satisfied  themselves 
with  what  made  it  to  be  what  it  was  called.  Of  the  innu- 
merable properties,  known  and  unknown,  that  are  common  to 
the  class  man,  a  portion  only,  and  of  course  a  very  small 
portion,  are  connoted  by  its  name ;  these  few,  however,  will 
naturally  have  been  thus  distinguished  from  the  rest  either  for 
their  greater  obviousness,  or  for  greater  supposed  importanoe. 
These  properties,  then,  which  were  connoted  by  the  name, 
logicians  seized  upon,  and  called  them  the  essence  of  the 
species ;  and  not  stopping  there,  they  afGrmed  them,  in  the 
ease  of  the  infima  species,  to  be  the  essence  of  the  individaal 
too ;  for  it  was  their  maxim,  that  the  species  contained  the 
"whole  essence"  of  the  thing.  Metaphysics,  that  fertile  field 
of  delusion  propagated  by  langaage,  does  not  afford  a  more 
ngnal  instance  of  snch  delusion.  On  this  account  it  was  that 
ntionality,  being  connoted  by  the  name  man,  was  allowed  to 
be  a  differentia  of  the  class ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  cooking 
tk^F  food,  not  being  connoted,  was  relegated  to  the  class  of 
accidental  properties. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  Differentia,  Proprium, 
and  Acoidens,  is  not  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  ia 
the  coonotatJon  of  names ;  and  we  must  seek  it  there,  if  we 
lish  to  find  what  it  is. 

From  the  fact  that  the  genus  includes  the  species,  in  other 
words  denotes  more  than  the  species,  or  is  predicable  of  a 
greater  number  of  individuals,  it  follows  that  the  species  must 
ounnote  more  than  the  genus.  It  must  connote  all  the  attri- 
butes which  the  genus  connotes,  or  there  would  be  nothing 
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to  preveDt  it  from  denoting  individuals  not  included  in  the 
genus.  And  it  must  connote  something  besides,  otherwise  it 
vonld  include  tbe  wbole  genus.  Animal  denotes  all  tbe  indi- 
riduals  denoted  hy  man,  and  many  more.  Man,  therefore, 
must  connote  all  that  animal  connotes,  otherwise  there  might 
be  men  who  are  not  animals ;  and  it  must  connot«  something 
more  than  animal  connotes,  otherwise  all  animals  would  be 
men.  This  surplus  of  connotation — this  which  the  species 
connotes  over  and  above  the  connotation  of  the  genus — is  the 
Differentia,  or  specific  difference ;  or,  to  state  tbe  same  propo- 
eition  in  other  words,  the  Differentia  is  that  which  most  be 
added  to  tbe  connotation  of  the  genus,  to  complete  the  conno- 
tation of  the  species. 

The  word  man,  for  instance,  exclusively  of  what  it  con- 
notes in  common  with  animal,  also  connotes  rationality,  and 
at  least  some  approximation  to  that  external  form  which  we 
all  know,  but  which  as  we  have  no  name  for  it  considered  in 
itself,  we  are  content  to  call  tbe  human.  The  Differentia,  or 
specific  difference,  therefore,  of  man,  as  referred  to  the  genus 
animal,  is  that  outward  form  and  the  possession  of  reason. 
The  Aristotelians  said,  tbe  possession  of  reason,  without  the 
outward  form.  But  if  they  adhered  to  this,  they  would  hsve 
been  obliged  to  call  the  Houyhnbame  men.  The  question 
never  arose,  and  they  were  never  called  upon  to  decide  how 
each  a  case  would  have  affected  their  notion  of  essentiality. 
However  this  may  be,  they  vrere  satisfied  with  taking  such  a 
portion  of  tbe  differentia  as  sufficed  to  distinguish  the  species 
from  all  other  easieting  things,  though  by  so  doing  they  might 
not  exhaust  the  connotation  of  the  name. 

§  6.  And  here,  to  prevent  the  notjon  of  differentia  from 
being  restricted  within  too  narrow  limits,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  a  species,  even  as  referred  to  tbe  same  genus, 
will  not  always  have  tbe  same  differentia,  but  a  different  one, 
according  to  the  principle  and  purpose  which  preside  over  the 
particular  classification.  For  example,  a  naturalist  surveys 
the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  looks  out  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  them  most  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which,  for 
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loolof^oal  parposes,  he  considers  it  desirable  that  we  should 
think  oF  them.  With  this  viev  he  finds  it  advisable  that 
one  of  his  fundamental  divisions  shoald  be  into  wann-blooded 
>od  cold-blooded  animals ;  or  into  animals  which  breathe 
nth  lungs  and  those  which  breathe  with  gills ;  or  into  car- 
nivorous,  and  frngiTorons  or  graminiTorous ;  or  into  those 
irhich  walk  on  the  flat  part  and  those  which  walk  on  the 
exbemitj  of  the  foot,  a  distinction  on  which  two  of  Gnvier's 
bmiUes  are  foanded.  In  doing  this,  the  nataralist  creates  as 
many  new  classes ;  which  are  b;  no  means  those  to  which  the 
individual  animal  is  familiarly  and  spontaneously  referred; 
nor  should  we  ever  think  of  assigning  to  them  so  prominent 
t  position  in  onr  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom,  unless 
for  a  preconceived  purpose  of  scientific  convenience.  And  to 
the  liberty  of  doing  tbis  there  is  no  limit.  In  the  examples 
ve  have  given,  most  of  the  classes  are  real  Kinds,  since  each 
of  the  peculiarities  is  an  index  to  a  multitude  of  properties 
beloDging  to  the  class  which  it  characterizes :  hut  even  if  the 
c«S6  were  otherwise — if  the  other  properties  of  those  olasses 
conid  all  be  derived,  by  any  process  known  to  us,  from  the 
one  peculiarity  on  which  the  class  is  founded — even  then,  if 
these  derivative  properties  were  of  primary  importance  for  the 
paiposes  of  the  naturalist,  he  would  be  warranted  in  foonding 
his  primary  divisions  on  them. 

If,  however,  practical  convenienoe  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
tor  making  the  main  demarcations  in  our  arrangement  of 
objects  mn  in  lines  not  coinciding  with  any  distinction  of 
Kind,  and  so  creating  genera  and  species  in  the  popular 
sense  which  are  not  genera  or  species  in  the  rigorous  sense 
■t  all,  a  fortiori  must  we  be  warranted,  when  our  genera 
ind  species  are  real  genera  and  species,  in  marking  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  by  those  of  their  properties  which  con- 
nderalions  of  praotical  convenience  most  strongly  recommend. 
If  we  out  a  species  ont  of  a  given  genns — the  species  man, 
for  instance,  ont  of  the  genus  animal — with  an  intention 
on  our  part  that  the  peculiarity  by  which  we  are  to  be 
gmded  in  the  application  of  the  name  man  should  be 
ntionality,  then  rationality  is  the  difibrentia  of  the  species 
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man.  Suppose,  however,  that  being  naturalistR,  we,  for  the 
purposes  of  our  particnlai  study,  cut  out  of  the  genus  animal 
the  same  species  man,  but  vith  an  intention  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  all  other  species  of  animal  should 
be,  not  rationality,  but  the  possession  of  "four  incisors  in 
each  jaw,  tasks  solitary,  and  erect  posture."  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  man,  when  used  by  us  as  naturalists,  no  longer 
connotes  rationality,  but  connotes  the  three  other  properties 
speciBed ;  for  that  which  we  have  expressly  in  view  when 
we  impose  a  name,  assuredly  forms  part  of  the  meaning  of 
that  name.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  Genus,  and  a  Species  marked  out 
fhitn  that  genus  by  an  assignable  differentia,  the  name  of 
the  species  must  be  connotative,  and  must  connote  the  diffe- 
rentia; but  the  connotation  may  be  special — not  involved  in 
the  signification  of  the  term  as  ordinarily  used,  but  given  to 
it  when  employed  as  a  term  of  art  or  science.  The  word  Man, 
in  common  use,  connotes  rationality  and  a  certain  form,  but 
does  not  connote  the  number  or  character  of  the  teeth :  in  the 
Linneean  system  it  connotes  the  number  of  incisor  and  canine 
teeth,  bat  does  not  connote  rationality  nor  any  particular 
form.  The  word  man  has,  therefore,  two  different  meanings ; 
though  not  commonly  considered  as  ambiguous,  because  it 
happens  in  both  cases  to  denote  the  same  individual  objects. 
But  a  case  is  conceivable  in  which  the  ambiguity  would 
become  evident:  we  have  only  to  imagine  that  some  new 
kind  of  animal  were  discovered,  having  Linnesne's  three  cha- 
racteristics of  humanity,  but  not  rational,  or  not  of  the  human 
form.  In  ordinary  parlance,  these  animals  would  not  be 
called  men ;  but  in  natural  history  they  must  atiU  be  called 
BO  by  thoBe,  if  any  there  he,  who  adhere  to  the  Linneaa 
classification ;  and  the  question  would  arise,  whether  the  word 
should  continue  to  be  used  in  two  senses,  or  the  classification 
be  given  up,  and  the  technical  sense  of  the  term  be  abandoned 
along  with  it. 

Words  not  otherwise  connotative  may,  in  the  mode  just 
adverted  to,  acquire  a  special  or  technical  connotation.  Thus 
the  word  whiteness,  as  we  have  so  often  remarked,  connotes 
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nuthing ;  it  merely  denotes  the  attribute  correspoDding  to  a 
certain  sensation:  but  if  we  are  making  a  classificntioa  of 
coloars,  and  desire  to  justify,  or  even  merely  to  point  out,  the 
particular  place  assigned  to  whiteness  in  our  arrangement,  we 
may  define  it  "  the  colour  produced  by  the  mixture  of  all  the 
simple  rays ;"  and  this  faot,  though  by  no  means  implied  in 
ihe  meaning  of  the  word  whiteness  as  ordinarily  used,  but 
only  known  by  subsequent  scientific  investigation,  is  part  of 
its  meaning  in  the  particular  essay  or  treatise,  and  becomes 
the  differentia  of  the  species.* 

The  difiereDtia,  therefore,  of  a  species  may  be  defined 
to  be,  that  part  of  the  connotation  of  the  specific  name, 
whether  ordinary  or  special  and  technical,  which  distin- 
goishes  the  species  in  question  from  all  other  species  of  the 
ganos  to  which  on  the  particular  occasion  we  are  refer- 
ring it 

§  7.  Having  disposed  of  Genus,  Species,  and  Differentia, 
we  shall  not  find  much  difficulty  in  attaining  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  distinction  between  the  other  two  predicables, 
as  well  as  between  them  and  the  first  three. 

In  the  Aristotelian  phraseology,  Genus  and  Differentia 
are  of  the  easence  of  the  subject ;  by  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ia  really  meant  that  the  properties  Bignified  by  the  genus 
and  those  signified  by  the  differentia,  form  part  of  the  con- 
notation of  the  name  denoting  the  species.  Proprium  and 
Acoidena,  on  the  other  hand,  form  no  part  of  the  essence,  but 
are  predicated  of  the  species  only  aceidenially.  Both  are 
Accidents,  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  the  accidents  of  a 
thing  are  opposed  to  its  essence ;  though,  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fredicablea,  Accidens  is  used  for  one  sort  of  accident 
oqIv,  Proprium  being  another  sort  Proprium,  continae  the 
schoolmen,  is  predicated  accidentaUy,  indeed,  bat  neeettarily; 

*  If  m  sHov  »  difbrauUk  to  wIuU  U  not  nMj  a  (peoiM.  For  tha  diitine- 
(ion  of  KIdiU,  in  tho  aense  siplaiued  bj  oi,  not  being  ia  nay  my  kppliaabls  to 
MtHbutai,  ic  of  oouns  follom  thkt  ■Ithoagb  mttribntu  nuj  be  pot  into  duMi, 
tkon  oImms  osa  be  admitted  to  be  genera  or  ipeoiet  onlj  bj  coorteij. 
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01,  aB  they  farther  explain  it,  signifies  an  atliibnte  vfaich  is 
not  indeed  part  of  the  essence,  but  which  flows  from,  or  is  a 
oonseqaence  of,  the  essence,  and  is,  therefore,  inseparably 
attached  to  the  species;  e.g.  the  various  properties  of  a 
triangle,  which,  though  no  port  of  its  definition,  must  neces- 
sarily be  possessed  by  whatever  comes  nnder  that  definition. 
Accidens,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  essence,  but  may  come  and  go,  and  tbe  species  still  re- 
main what  it  was  before.  IF  a  species  could  exist  without  its 
Propria,  it  must  be  capable  of  existing  without  that  on  which 
its  Propria  are  necessarily  consequent,  and  therefore  without 
its  essence,  without  that  which  constitutes  it  a  speciea. 
But  an  Accidens,  whether  separable  or  inseparable  from  tbe 
species  in  actual  experience,  may  be  supposed  separated, 
without  the  necessity  of  supposing  any  other  alteration ;  or 
at  least,  without  supposing  any  of  the  essential  properties  of 
the  species  to  be  altered,  since  with  them  an  Accidens  has  no 


A  Proprium,  therefore,  of  the  species,  may  be  de&ned,  any 
attribute  which  belongs  to  all  tbe  individuals  included  in  the 
species,  and  which,  though  not  connoted  by  tbe  speciflc 
name,  (either  ordinarily  if  the  classification  ve  are  considering 
be  for  ordinary  purposes,  or  specially  if  it  be  for  a  special  pur- 
pose,) yet  follows  from  some  attribute  which  the  name  either 
ordinarily  or  specially  connotes. 

One  attribute  may  follow  from  another  in  two  ways ;  and 
there  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  Proprium,  It  may 
follow  as  a  conolusiun  follows  premises,  or  it  may  follow  as 
an  effect  follows  a  cause.  Thus,  the  attribute  of  having  tbe 
opposite  sides  equal,  which  is  not  one  of  those  connoted  by 
the  word  Parallelogram,  nevertheless  follows  from  those  con- 
noted by  it,  namely,  from  having  the  opposite  sides  straight 
lines  and  parallel,  and  the  number  of  sides  four.  The  attri- 
bute, therefore,  of  having  the  opposite  sides  equal,  is  a  Pro- 
prium of  the  class  parallelogram ;  and  a  Proprium  of  the 
first  kind,  which  follows  from  the  connoted  attributes  by  way 
of  demonstration.  The  attribute  of  being  capable  of  under- 
standing language,  is  a  Proprium  of  the  species  man,  since 
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without  being  connoted  b^  the  word,  it  fbllowa  irom  an  attri- 
bute which  the  word  does  connote,  viz.  from  the  attribute 
of  rationality.  But  this  ia  a  f  roprium  of  the  eecoDd  kind, 
which  follows  by  way  of  cautation.  How  it  is  tJiat  one  pro- 
piiity  of  a  thing  follows,  or  can  be  inferred,  firom  aaother ; 
uader  what  conditions  this  is  possible,  and  what  is  the  exact 
meaoing  of  the  phrase ;  are  among  the  questions  which  will 
occupy  us  in  the  two  succeeding  Books.  At  present  it  needs 
only  be  said,  that  whether  a  Proprium  follows  by  demonstra- 
tioD  or  by  causation,  it  follows  nec£8aarUy ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
not  fallowing  would  bo  inconsistent  with  some  law  which  we 
regard  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  either  of  our  thinking 
bcuity  or  of  the  universe. 

§  6.  Under  the  remaining  predicable,  Accidens,  are  in- 
cluded all  attributes  of  a  thing  which  are  neither  involved  in 
the  signification  of  the  name  (whether  ordinarily  or  as  a  term 
of  art),  nor  have,  so  for  as  we  know,  any  necessary  connexion 
with  attributes  which  are  so  involved.  Tbey  are  commonly 
divided  into  Separable  and  Inseparable  Accidents.  Inseparable 
accidents  are  those  wliich — although  we  know  of  no  connexion 
between  them  and  the  attributes  constitutive  of  the  species, 
aod  although,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  might  be 
absent  without  making  the  name  inapplicable  and  the  species 
a  different  species — are  yet  never  in  fact  known  to  he  absent. 
A  concise  mode  of  expressing  the  same  meaning  is,  that  in- 
separable accidents  are  properties  which  are  universal  to  the 
species,  but  not  necessary  to  it.  Thus,  blackness  is  an  attri- 
bute of  a  crow,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  universal  one.  But 
if  wa  were  to  discover  a  race  of  white  birds,  in  other  respects 
resembling  crows,  we  should  not  say.  These  are  not  crows ;  we 
should  say.  These  are  white  crows.  Crow,  therefore,  does  not 
connote  blackness  ;  nor,  from  any  of  the  attributes  which  it 
does  connote,  whether  as  a  word  in  popular  use  or  as  a  term 
of  art,  could  blackness  be  inferred.  Not  only,  therefore,  can 
we  conceive  a  whit*  crow,  but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  such 
an  animal  should  not  exist.  Since,  however,  none  but  black 
crows  ore  known  to  exist,  blackness,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
10—3 
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knowledge,  raoks  as  rd  accident,  but  an  inseparable  acoideDt, 
of  the  species  crow. 

Separable  Accidents  are  those  nbicb  are  found,  in  point  of 
feet,  to  be  sometimes  absent  from  the  apecies ;  which  are  not 
only  not  necessaTy,  but  not  even  nniversal.  They  are  sach  as 
do  not  belong  to  ereiy  individual  of  the  species,  but  only  to 
some  individuals;  or  if  to  all,  not  at  all  times.  I'hns  the 
colour  of  an  European  is  one  of  the  separable  accidents  of 
the  species  man,  because  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  all  human 
creatures.  Being  bom,  is  also  (speaking  in  the  logical  sense) 
a  separable  accident  of  the  species  man,  because,  though  an 
attribute  of  all  human  beings,  it  is  so  only  at  one  particular 
time.  A  fortiori  those  attribates  which  are  not  constant  eveu 
in  the  same  individual,  as,  to  be  in  one  or  in  another  place,  to 
be  hot  or  cold,  sitting  or  walking,  most  be  ranked  as  separable 
accidenta. 
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OF    DEFIXITIOTI. 


§  1,  One  necessary  p&rt  of  tbe  theory  of  Names  aod  of 
PropositioDs  remains  to  be  treated  of  in  this  place  ;  the  theory 
of  Definitions.  As  being  the  most  important  of  tbe  class  of 
propositions  wbicb  ve  have  characterized  as  purely  verbal, 
they  hase  already  receiyed  some  notice  in  tbe  chapter  pre- 
ceding the  last.  But  their  fuller  treatment  was  at  Uiat  time 
postponed,  because  definition  is  so  closely  connected  with  clae- 
sificatioD,  that,  nntil  the  nature  of  the  latter  process  is  in  some 
measuTe  understood,  the  former  cannot  be  discussed  to  much 
purpose. 

The  simplest  and  most  correct  notion  of  a  Definition  is,  a 
proposition  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  vord;  namely, 
either  the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  common  acceptation,  or 
that  which  the  speaker  or  writer,  for  tbe  particular  purposes  of 
his  discourse,  intends  to  annex  to  it 

The  definition  of  a  word  being  the  proposition  which 
enunciates  its  meaning,  words  which  have  no  meaning  are 
onsnsceptible  of  definition.  Proper  names,  therefore,  cannot 
be  defined.  A  proper  name  being  a  mere  mark  pat  upon  an 
individual,  and  of  which  it  is  tbe  characteristic  property  to  be 
destitute  of  meaning,  its  moaning  cannot  of  course  be  de- 
clared; though  we  may  indicate  by  language,  as  we  might 
indicate  still  more  conveniently  by  pointing  with  tbe  finger, 
upOD  what  individual  that  particalar  mark  has  been,  or  is 
intended  to  he,  put.  It  is  no  definition  of  "John  Thomson" 
to  say  he  is  "  the  son  of  General  Thomson ;"  for  the  name 
John  Thomson  does  not  express  this.  Neither  is  it  any 
definition  of  "  John  Thomson"  to  say  he  is  "  the  man  now 
cTussing  the  street."  These  propositions  may  serve  to  make 
known  who  is  the  particular  man  to  whom  tbe  name  belongs, 
but  that  may  be  done  still  more  unambiguously  by  pointing  to 
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bim,  vhicfa,  bowever,  has  not  been  esteemed  one  of  tbe  modes 
of  definition. 

In  the  case  of  connotative  names,  tbe  meaning,  as  bas  been 
BO  often  observed,  is  the  coonotatioD ;  and  tbe  definition  of  a 
connotatire  name,  is  tbe  proposition  which  decUresits  conno- 
tation. This  may  be  done  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
direct  mode  wonld  be  by  a  proposition  in  this  form:  "Man" 
(or  vhatsoever  the  word  may  be)  "  is  a  name  connoting  snch 
and  snch  attributes,"  or  "  is  a  name  which,  when  predicated  of 
anything,  signifies  tbe  possession  of  such  and  such  attributes 
by  that  thing."  Or  tbus :  Man  is  everything  which  possesses 
such  and  such  attributes :  Man  is  everything  which  possesses 
corporeity,  organization,  life,  rationality,  and  certain  pecn- 
liarities  of  external  form. 

This  form  of  definition  is  the  most  precise  and  least  equi- 
vocal of  any ;  but  it  is  not  brief  enough,  and  \b  besides  too 
technical  for  common  discourse.  The  more  usual  mode  of 
declaring  the  conaotatioti  of  a  name,  is  to  predicate  of  it 
another  name  or  names  of  known  signification,  which  connote 
the  same  aggregation  of  attributes.  This  may  be  done  either 
by  predicating  of  the  name  intended  to  be  defined,  another 
connotative  name  exactly  synonymous,  as,  "  Man  is  a  human 
being,"  which  is  not  commonly  accounted  a  definition  at  all ; 
or  by  predicating  two  or  more  connotative  names,  which  make 
up  among  them  the  whole  connotation  of  tbe  name  to  be 
defined.  In  this  last  case,  again,  we  may  either  compose 
our  definition  of  as  many  connotative  names  as  there  are 
attributes,  each  attribute  being  connoted  by  one,  as,  Man  is 
a  corporeal,  organized,  animated,  rational  being,  shaped  ao 
and  so  ;  or  we  may  employ  names  which  connote  several  of 
tbe  attributes  at  onus,  as,  Man  is  a  rational  animal,  shaped  so 
and  BO. 

The  definition  of  a  name,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  esiential  propoBitions  which  can  be 
framed  with  that  name  for  their  subject.  AH  propositions 
the  truth  of  which  is  implied  in  tbe  name,  all  those  which  we 
are  made  awara  of  by  merely  bearing  the  name,  are  included 
in  the  definition,  if  complete,  and  may  be  erolved  from  it 
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witiioiit  the  aid  of  any  other  premises  ;  vhetber  the  defioitioa 
sxpreases  them  in  two  or  three  words,  or  in  a  Urger  number. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  withont  reason  that  Gondillao  and  other 
writers  have  affirmed  a  definition  to  be  an  anaiyeia.  To  resolve 
my  complex  whole  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is  oom- 
poDoded,  is  the  meaaing  of  analysis :  and  this  we  do  when  we 
T^Uceone  word  which  connotes  a  set  of  attributes  collectively, 
by  two  or  more  which  connote  the  same  attributes  singly,  or 
is  smaller  groups. 

§  2.  From  this,  however,  the  qneation  naturally  arises,  in 
what  manner  are  we  to  define  a  name  which  oonnotss  only  a 
single  attribute :  for  instance, "  white,"  which  connotes  nothing 
bat  whiteness ;  "  rational,"  which  connotes  nothlDg  but  the 
possessioa  of  reason.  It  might  seem  that  the  meaning  of 
such  names  could  only  be  declared  in  two  ways ;  by  a  synony- 
moQs  term,  if  any  such  can  be  found ;  or  in  the  direct  way 
already  alluded  to  :  "  White  is  a  name  connoting  the  attribute 
whiteness."  -  Let  us  see,  however,  whether  the  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  that  is,  the  breaking  down  of  that 
meauiog  into  several  parts,  admits  of  being  carried  farther. 
Without  at  present  deciding  this  qoestion  as  to  the  word  white, 
it  is  obvioos  that  in  the  case  of  rationiU  some  further  explana- 
tion may  he  given  of  its  meaning  than  is  contained  in  the  pro- 
podtioD, "  Rational  is  that  which  possesses  the  attribute  of 
reason;"  since  the  attribute  i^ason  itself  admits  of  being  de- 
fined. And  here  we  must  turn  our  attantion  to  the  definitions 
of  tttribntes,  or  rather  of  the  namee  of  attributes,  that  is,  of 
abstract  names. 

In  regard  to  such  names  of  attributes  as  are  oonootative, 
and  express  attributes  of  those  attributes,  there  is  no  diffi- 
cnlty :  like  other  oonnotative  names,  they  are  defined  by 
declaring  their  connotation.  Thus,  the  word  fault  may  be 
defined,  "  a  qaabty  productive  of  evil  or  inconvenience," 
Sometimes,  again,  the  attribute  to  be  defined  is  not  one 
attribute,  but  an  union  of  several :  we  have  only,  therefore, 
to  put  together  the  names  of  all  the  attributes  taken  sepa- 
rately, and  we  obtain  the  definition  of  the  name  which  belongs 
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to  them  all  taken  together  ;  a  definition  vhich  Till  correapond 
exactly  to  that  of  the  correBponding  conorete  name.  For,  as 
we  define  a  concrete  name  by  ennmerating  the  attributes  which 
it  connotes,  and  as  the  attributes  connoted  by  a  concrete  name 
fonn  the  entire  signification  of  the  correBponding  abstract  name, 
the  same  enumeration  will  serve  for  the  definition  of  both. 
Tbas,  if  the  definition  of  a  human  being  be  this,  "  a  being, 
corporeal,  animated,  rational,  shaped  so  and  so,"  the  definition 
of  kumanity  will  be,  corporeity  and  animal  life,  combined 
with  rationality,  and  with  such  and  such  a  shape. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  name  does  not 
express  a  complication  of  attributes,  but  ft  single  attribute,  we 
must  remember  that  every  attribute  is  grounded  on  some  fact 
or  phenomenon,  from  which,  and  which  alone,  it  derives  its 
tseaning.  To  that  ^t  or  phenomenon,  called  in  a  former 
chapter  the  foundation  of  the  attribute,  we  must,  therefore, 
bave  recourse  for  its  definition.  Now,  the  foundation  of  the 
attribute  may  be  a  pheDomenoD  of  any  degree  of  complexity, 
consisting  of  many  difieient  parte,  either  coexistent  or  in  suc- 
cession. To  ohtun  a  definition  of  the  attribute,  we  must 
analyse  the  phenomenon  into  these  ports.  Eloquence,  for 
example,  is  the  name  of  one  attribute  only  ;  but  this  at^hute 
is  grounded  on  external  effects  of  a  complicated  nature,  flowing 
from  acts  of  the  person  to  whom  we  ascribe  the  attribute ;  and 
by  resolTiDg  this  phenomenon  of  causation  into  its  two  parte, 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  eloquence, 
viz.  tbe  power  of  influencing  the  feelings  hy  speech  or  writing. 

A  name,  thereforw,  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  admits  of 
definition,  provided  we  are  able  to  analyse,  that  is,  to  distinguish 
into  parts,  the  attribute  or  set  of  attributes  which  constitute 
the  meaning  both  ofthe  concrete  name  and  of  the  corresponding 
abstract :  if  a  set  of  attributes,  by  enumerating  tbem ;  if  a 
single  attribute,  hy  dissecting  the  fact  or  phenomenon  (whether 
of  perception  or  of  internal  aonBcioasnesB)  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  tbe  attribute.  But,  further,  even  when  the  fact  is 
one  of  our  simple  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness,  and 
therefore  unsusceptible  of  analysis,  the  names  both  of  the 
object  end  of  the  attribute  still  admit  of  definition :  or  rather, 
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would  do  so  if  all  our  simple  feelings  had  naioes.  Whiteness 
may  be  defioed,  the  property  or  power  of  exciting  the  seDsn- 
tion  of  white.  A  white  object  may  be  defined,  an  object  which 
excites  the  sensation  of  white.  The  only  names  which  are  un 
nisceptible  of  definition,  because  their  meaning  is  unsusceptibli 
of  analysis,  are  the  names  of  the  simple  feelings  themselves. 
These  are  in  the  same  condition  as  proper  names.  They  are  not 
indeed, like  proper  names,  unmeaning;  for  the  words  sentation 
of  white  signiiy,  that  the  sensation  which  I  so  denominate  re- 
sembles other  sensations  which  I  remember  to  have  had  before, 
and  to  have  called  by  that  name.  But  as  we  have  no  words 
by  which  to  recal  those  former  sensations,  except  the  very 
word  which  we  seek  to  define,  or  some  other  which,  being 
«xactJy  aynouymons  with  it,  requires  definition  as  much,  words 
cannot  unfold  the  signification  of  this  class  of  names ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  personal  experience 
of  the  individual  whom  we  address. 

$  3.  Having  stated  what  seems  to  be  the  true  idea  of  a 
Definition,  we  proceed  to  examine  some  opinions  of  philo- 
Ktphers,  and  some  popular  coDceptions  on  the  subject,  which 
cooflict  more  or  less  with  that  idea. 

The  only  ade<juBte  definition  of  a  name  is,  as  already 
lemarked,  one  which  declares  the  facts,  and  the  whole  of  the 
facts,  which  the  name  involves  in  its  signification.  But  with 
most  persons  the  object  of  a  definition  does  not  embrace  so 
iDQch ;  they  look  for  nothing  more,  in  a  definition,  than  a 
guide  to  the  correct  use  of  the  term — a  protection  against 
applying  it  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  custom  and  con- 
vention. Anything,  therefore,  is  to  them  a  sufficient  definition 
of  a  term,  which  will  serve  as  a  correct  index  to  what  the  term 
(tnotes ;  though  not  embracing  the  whole,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  not  even  any  part,  of  what  it  connotes.  This  gives 
rise  to  two  sorts  of  imperfect,  or  nnscientific  definition ; 
Essential  but  incomplete  Definitions,  and  Accidental  Defi- 
nitions, or  DescTiptiona  In  the  former,  a  connotative  name 
is  defined  by  a  part  only  of  its  connotation  ;  in  the  latter,  by 
something  which  forms  no  part  of  the  connotation  at  all. 
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Ad  example  of  the  first  kind  of  imperfect  definitions  ia  tlie 
following : — Man  ia  a  rational  animal.  It  ia  impossible  to 
consider  this  as  a  complC'te  definition  of  the  vord  Man,  since 
(as  before  remarked)  if  we  adhered  to  it  we  should  be  obliged 
to  call  the  Houyhnhnms  men  ;  bat  as  there  happen  to  be  do 
Houjrhnhnms,  this  imperfect  definition  is  sufficient  to  mark 
out  and  distinguish  irom  all  other  things,  the  objects  at  present 
denoted  by  "man  ;"  all  the  beings  actually  known  to  exist,  of 
whom  the  namo  is  predicable.  Though  the  word  is  defined  by 
some  only  among  the  attributes  whioh  it  connotes,  not  by  all, 
it  happens  that  all  known  objects  which  possess  the  ename- 
rated  attribntes,  possess  also  those  which  are  omitted ;  so  tbat 
tbe  field  of  predication  which  the  word  oovers,  and  tbe  employ- 
ment of  it  whioh  is  conformable  to  nsage,  are  as  well  indicated 
by  the  inadequate  definition  as  by  an  adequate  one.  Such 
definitions,  however,  ore  always  liable  to  he  overthrown  by  the 
discovery  of  new  objects  in  nature. 

Definitions  of  this  kind  are  what  logicians  have  bad  in 
view,  when  they  laid  down  the  rule,  that  the  definition  of  a 
species  should  be  per  geniu  et  differtntiam.  DiSerentia  being 
seldom  taken  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  peculiarities  constitu- 
tive of  the  species,  but  some  one  of  those  pecnliorities  only, 
a  complete  definition  would  be  per  genua  et  differentiae,  rather 
than  differentiam.  It  would  inolude,  with  the  name  of  the 
superior  genus,  not  merely  siTfne  attribute  which  distinguishes 
the  species  intended  to  be  defined  from  all  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  but  all  the  attributes  implied  in  the  name  of  the 
species,  which  the  name  of  the  superior  genus  has  not  already 
implied.  The  assertion,  however,  that  a  definition  must  of 
necessity  consist  of  a  genus  and  diSerentie,  ia  not  tenable.  It 
was  early  remarked  by  logicians,  that  the  eavimum  genus  in 
any  classification,  having  no  genus  superior  to  itself,  could  not 
be  defined  in  this  manner.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  all  names, 
except  those  of  our  elementary  feelings,  are  susceptible  of 
definition  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  by  setting  forth  in  words  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  fact  or  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
connotation  of  every  word  ia  ultimately  composed. 
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§  4.  Although  the  first  kind  of  imperfect  definition, 
(which  defines  a  connotative  term  hj  a  part  only  of  ^hat  it 
connotes,  but  a  part  sufficient  to  mark  out  correctly  the 
hoondaries  of  its  denotation,)  has  been  considered  by  the 
ancients,  and  by  logicians  in  general,  as  a  complete  defi- 
nition ;  it  has  always  been  deemed  necessarj  that  the  attri- 
bates  employed  should  really  form  part  of  the  connotation ;  for 
the  rule  was  that  the  definition  must  be  drawn  &om  the  essence 
of  the  class  ;  and  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  it  had 
been  in  any  degree  made  up  of  attributes  not  connoted  by  the 
name.  The  second  kind  of  imperfect  definition,  therefore,  in 
which  the  name  of  a  class  is  defined  by  any  of  its  accidents, — 
that  is,  by  attributes  which  are  not  included  in  its  connota- 
tion,— has  been  rejected  from  the  rank  of  genuine  Definition 
by  all  logicians,  and  has  been  termed  Beacription. 

This  kind  of  imperfect  definition,  however,  takes  its  rise 
irom  the  same  caase  as  the  other,  namely,  the  willingness 
to  accept  as  a  definition  anything  which,  whether  it  expounds 
the  meaning  of  the  name  or  not,  enables  us  to  discriminate  the 
things  denoted  by  the  name  from  alt  other  things,  and  conse- 
qoently  to  employ  the  term  in  predication  without  deviating 
iroin  established  usage.  This  purpose  is  duly  answered  by 
stating  any  (no  matter  what)  of  the  attributes  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  class,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  or  any 
oombinatton  of  attribntes  which  happens  to  be  peculiar  to  it, 
thoogh  separately  each  of  those  attributes  may  be  common  to 
it  with  some  other  things.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  defi- 
nition (or  description)  thns  formed,  should  be  convertible  with 
the  name  which  it  professes  to  define  ;  that  is,  should  be 
exactly  co-extensive  with  it,  being  predicable  of  everything  of 
which  it  is  predicable,  and  of  nothing  of  which  it  is  not  pre- 
dicable; though  the  attributes  specified  may  have  no  con- 
nexion with  those  which  mankind  had  in  view  when  they 
funned  or  recognised  the  class,  and  gave  it  a  name.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  correct  definitions  of  Man,  according  to  this  test : 
Man  is  a  mammifcrous  animal,  having  (by  nature)  two  hands 
(for  the  human  species  ansners  to  this  description,  and  no 
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other  animal  does) :  Man  is  an  animal  who  cooks  his  food  : 
Man  is  a  featherless  biped. 

What  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  description,  may  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  real  definition  by  the  peculiar  purpose 
which  the  speaker  or  writer  has  in  view.  Ab  was  seen  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  may,  for  the  ends  of  a  particular  art  or 
science,  or  for  the  more  conveiiient  statement  of  an  antbor*a 
particular  doctrines,  he  advisable  to  give  to  some  general  name, 
withoDt  altering  its  denotation,  a  special  connotation,  different 
from  its  ordinary  one.  When  this  is  done,  a  definition  of  the 
name  by  means  of  the  attributes  which  make  up  the  special 
connotation,  though  in  general  a  mere  accidental  definition  oi 
description,  becomes  on  the  particular  occasion  and  for  the 
particular  purpose  a  complete  and  genuine  definition.  This 
actually  occurs  with  respect  to  one  of  the  preceding  examples, 
"  Man  is  a  mammiferous  animal  having  two  bands,"  which  is 
the  scientific  definition  of  man,  considered  as  one  of  the  species 
in  Cuvisr's  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  though  the  definition  is  still  a  decla- 
ration of  the  meaning  which  in  the  particular  instance  the 
name  is  appointed  to  convey,  it  cannot  be  said  that  to  state 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  purpose  of  the  definition.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  expound  a  name,  but  a  classification.  The 
special  meaning  which  Cuvier  assigned  to  the  word  Man, 
(quite  foreign  to  its  ordinary  meaning;  though  involving 
no  change  in  the  denotation  of  the  word,)  was  incidental  to  a 
plan  of  arranging  animals  into  classes  on  a  certain  principle, 
that  is,  according  to  a  certain  set  of  distinctions.  And  since 
the  definition  of  Man  according  to  the  ordinary  connotation  of 
the  word,  though  it  would  have  answered  every  other  purpose 
of  a  definition,  would  not  have  pointed  out  the  place  which  the 
species  ought  to  occupy  in  that  particular  classification ;  he 
gave  the  word  a  special  connotation,  that  be  might  be  able  to 
define  it  by  the  kind  of  attributes  on.  which,  for  reasons  of 
scientific  convenience,  he  had  resolved  to  found  his  division  of 
animated  nature. 

Scientific  definitions,  whether  they  are  definitions  of  scien- 
tific terms,  or  of  common  terms  used  in  a  scientific  sense,  are 
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almost  always  of  the  kind  last  spoken  of:  their  main  purpose 
is  to  serve  as  the  landmarks  of  scieatifio  classification.  And 
sioce  the  classiSoations  in  any  scienoa  are  continually  modified 
as  scientific  knowledge  advances,  the  definitions  in  the  sciences 
are  also  constantly  varying.  A  striking  instance  is  afforded 
liy  the  words  Acid  and  Alkali,  especially  the  former.  As 
experimental  discovery  advanced,  the  euhstances  classed  with 
acids  have  been  constantly  multiplying,  and  hy  a  natural  con- 
eeqaence  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  word  have  receded  and 
become  fewer.  At  first  it  connoted  the  attributes,  of  combin- 
ing with  an  alkali  to  form  a  neutral  substance  (called  a  salt) ; 
being  compounded  of  abase  and  oxygen;  causticity  to  the 
taste  and  touch ;  fluidity.  Sic.  The  true  analysis  of  muriatio 
acid,  into  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  caused  the  second  property, 
composition  from  a  base  and  oxygen,  to  be  excluded  from 
the  connotation.  The  same  discovery  fixed  the  attention  of 
chemists  apou  hydrogen  as  an  important  element  in  acids ; 
and  more  reoent  discoveries  having  led  to  the  recognition 
of  ita  presence  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  many  other  acids, 
where  its  existence  was  not  previously  suspected,  there  is  now 
a  tendency  to  include  the  presence  of  this  element  in  the  con- 
notatioo  of  the  word.  But  carbonic  acid,  silica,  sulphurous 
acid,  have  no  hydrogen  in  tbeir  composition ;  tiiat  property 
coDDot  therefore  be  connoted  by  the  term,  unless  those  sub- 
stances ore  no  longer  to  be  considered  acids.  Causticity  and 
flaidity  have  long  since  been  excluded  from  the  chartioteristics 
of  the  class,  by  the  inclusion  of  silica  and  many  other  sub- 
stances in  it ;  and  the  formation  of  neutral  bodies  by  com- 
binatioD  with  alkalis,  together  with  such  electro-chemical 
peculiarities  as  this  is  supposed  to  imply,  are  now  the  only 
differentia  which  form  the  fixed  connotation  of  the  word  Acid, 
as  a  term  of  chemical  science. 

What  is  true  of  the  definition  of  any  term  of  science,  is  of 
course  true  of  the  definition  of  a  science  itself:  and  accord- 
ingly, (as  observed  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  this  work,) 
tbe  definition  of  a  science  must  necessarily  be  progressive  and 
provisional.  Any  extension  of  knowledge  or  alteration  in  the 
cuirent  opinions  respecting  the  subject  matter,  may  lead  to  a 
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change  more  oi  less  ezteosiTe  in  the  particulars  iocladed  ia 
the  science ;  and  its  compositioa  being  thus  altered,  it  may 
easily  happen  that  a  different  set  of  characteristics  viil  be 
foood  better  adapted  as  differentin  for  defining  its  name. 

Id  the  same  manner  in  vhicb  a  special  ur  technical  defini- 
tion  has  for  its  object  to  expoand  the  artificial  classification 
ont  of  vhich  it  grows;  the  Aristotelian  logicians  seem  to 
have  imagined  that  it  was  also  the  business  of  ordinary  defini- 
tion to  expound  the  ordinary,  and  what  they  deemed  the 
natural,  classification  of  things,  namely,  the  division  of  them 
into  Kinds ;  and  to  show  the  place  which  each  EJnd  occupies, 
as  superior,  collateral,  or  subordinate,  among  other  Kinds. 
Thie  notion  would  account  for  the  rule  that  all  definition 
must  necessarily  be  per  genu$  et  diffkrentiam,  and  wonld  also 
explain  why  any  one  difl'erentia  was  deemed  sufficient.  But 
to  expound,  or  express  in  words,  a  distinction  of  Kind,  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  an  impossibility  :  the  very  meaning 
of  a  Kind  is,  that  the  properties  which  distinguish  it  do  nut 
grow  out  of  one  another,  and  cannot  therefore  be  set  forth  in 
words,  even  by  implication,  otherwise  than  by  enumerating 
them  all :  and  all  are  not  known,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  be  so. 
It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  look  to  this  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
definition :  while,  if  it  be  only  required  that  the  definition  of  a 
Kind  should  indicate  what  Kinds  include  it  or  are  included  by 
it,  any  definitions  which  expound  the  connotatioa  of  the  names 
will  do  this:  for  the  name  of  each  class  must  necessarily  con- 
note enough  of  its  properties  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  class. 
If  the  definition,  therefore,  he  a  full  statement  of  the  connota- 
tion, it  is  all  that  a  definition  can  be  required  to  be. 

§  fi.  Of  the  two  iucouiplete  and  popular  modes  of  defini- 
tion, and  in  what  they  differ  from  the  complete  or  philoso- 
phical mode,  enough  has  now  been  said.  We  shall  next  examine 
an  ancient  dootiine,  once  generally  prevalent  and  stJU  by  no 
means  exploded,  which  I  regard  as  the  source  of  a  great  part 
uf  the  obscurity  hanging  over  some  of  the  must  important 
processes  of  the  understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
According   to  this,  the   defiuitions  of  which  we  have  now 
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treated  are  only-one  of  two  sorts  into  which  definitions  may 
be  divided,  viz.  definitioaa  of  names,  and  definitions  of  things. 
The  former  are  intended  to  explain  the  mesoing  of  a  term  ; 
the  latter,  the  natnre  of  a  thing ;  the  last  being  iooompambly 
the  most  important. 

This  opinion  was  held  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  by 
their  followers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nominalists ;  but  as 
the  spirit  of  modem  metaphysics,  until  a  recent  period,  has 
been  ou  the  whole  a  Nominalist  spirit,  the  notion  of  defini- 
tioDS  of  things  has  been  to  a  oertoin  extent  in  abeyance,  still 
continuing,  however,  to  breed  confusion  in  logic,  by  its  conse- 
qoeoces  indeed  rather  than  by  itself.  Yet  the  doctrine  in  its 
omi  proper  form  now  and  then  breaks  out,  and  has  appeared 
(among  other  places)  where  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  in 
a  justly  admired  work.  Archbishop  Whately's  Zjogic.*  In  a 
review  of  that  work  published  by  me  in  the    Westmintter 

*  Id  tbe  foQer  dneuMOD  vhich  Arohbbhop  Whatelj  lui  giTan  to  thU 
•object  ID  bill  Ulcr  «dil3(tiiB,  be  alinoit  cearas  to  regard  the  definition  of  ommea 
ud  ttio*e  of  tbingi  u,  Id  any  important  Mnse,  dlilinet.  He  Mcau  (Silt  ed. 
p.  US)  tB  limit  the  notioD  of  a  Real  DefiDition  to  one  vhich  ' '  explain!  any- 
tlung  miort  of  the  nattire  of  the  thing  than  ii  implied  in  the  name  ;"  (inolndiDg 
uader  the  word  "  iraplied,"  trat  odI;  what  the  name  oonnote*,  bat  eTerjrthing 
nhieli  <»n  be  deduced  by  reaaoniDg  from  the  attiibutea  oonnoted).  ETen  thii, 
u  he  adda,  i«  nauall;  called,  not  a  DeBuition,  hut  a  Dncriptioni  and  (aa  it 
Memi  to  me)  rightly  bo  ealled.  A  Deacrip^on,  I  concnTc^  can  only  be  ranked 
amang  DBfiDitioni,  when  taken  (aa  in  the  caae  of  the  zoohigitisl  definition  of 
lau)  to  hilfil  the  true  office  of  a  DefinitioQ,  by  dsclaiing  the  connotaljon  given 
W  a  word  in  ume  ipecial  ueis,  u  a  term  of  wience  or  art :  which  apeoial  oonno* 
taticn  uf  conm  would  not  be  expressed  by  the  proper  deflnitiim  of  the  word  in 
itandinary  employment. 

Ur.  1>B  Uot](an,  exactly  reveniiig  the  doctrine  of  Archbiahop  Whately,  un- 
dwoand*  by  a  Reai  Dafiniticn  one  which  contAina  Un  than  the  Nominal  Dafi- 
UticD,  provided  only  thnt  what  it  contains  is  Buffident  for  diatioction.  "By 
ml  definition  I  mean  inch  an  explanation  of  the  word,  be  it  the  whole  of  the 
wmning  or  only  part,  aa  will  be  raSoent  to  aeparate  the  thinga  oontwned 
under  that  word  from  all  olhera.  Thai  the  following,  I  believe,  ia  a  complete 
delinitioD  of  an  elephant :  An  animal  which  natunllj  drinka  by  drawing  the 
wiler  into  iU  nose,  and  then  apnrting  it  into  ita  mouth." — Formal  Logic,  p.  36. 
Ur.  De  Horgan'a  general  proposition  and  hia  example  are  at  Tamnce ;  for  the 
pemliar  mode  of  driuking  of  the  elephant  certainly  forms  no  port  of  the  mean- 
isf  «f  the  won]  elephant.  It  could  not  ba  said,  because  a  penon  tu^penad  to 
bi  ignorant  of  this  property,  that  he  did  not  know  what  an  elephant  meana. 
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Review  for  Januaiy  1 B28,  and  containiDg  some  opiDions  which 
I  no  longer  entertain,  I  find  the  following  obseryations  on  the 
question  now  before  us ;  observations  with  which  my  present 
view  of  that  qneEtion  is  still  euffioieatly  in  accordance. 

"The  distiaction  between  nominal  and  real  definitions, 
between  definitions  of  words  and  what  are  called  definitions 
of  things,  though  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  most  of  the 
Aristotelian  logicians,  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  maio- 
tained.  We  apprehend  that  no  definition  is  erer  intended  to 
'  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  a  thing.'  It  is  some  confir- 
mation of  our  opinion,  that  none  of  those  writers  who  have 
thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things,  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  any  crit«rioQ  by  which  the  definition  of 
a  thing  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  proposition 
lelating  to  the  thing.  The  definition,  tfaoy  say,  unfolds  the 
nature  of  the  thing :  but  no  definition  can  unfold  its  whole 
nature ;  and  every  propositjon  in  which  any  quality  whatever 
is  predicated  of  the  thing,  unfolds  some  part  of  its  natare. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  we  take  to  be  this.  All  definitJoDs 
are  of  names,  and  of  names  only  ;  but,  in  some  definitions,  it 
is  clearly  apparent,  that  nothing  is  intended  except  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  while  in  others,  besides  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that 
there  exists  a  thing,  corresponding  to  the  word.  Whether 
this  be  or  be  not  implied  in  any  given  case,  cannot  be  collected 
from  the  mere  form  of  the  expression.  '  A  centaur  is  an 
animal  with  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  and  the  lower  parts  of  a 
horee,'  and  '  A  triangle  is  a  rectilineal  figure  with  three  sides,' 
are,  in  form,  expressionB  preoieely  similar ;  although  in  tbe 
former  it  is  not  implied  that  any  thing,  conformable  to  tbe 
term,  really  exists,  while  in  the  latter  it  is ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
substituting,  in  both  definitions,  the  word  means  for  ie.  In 
the  first  expression,  '  A  centaur  means  an  animal,'  &c.,  the 
sense  would  remain  unchanged  :  iu  the  second,  '  A  triangle 
meane,'  &«.,  the  meaning  would  be  altered,  since  it  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  deduce  any  of  the  truths  of  geometry 
from  a  proposition  expressive  only  of  tbe  raanoer  in  which  we 
intend  to  employ  a  particular  sign. 
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"  There  are,  therefore,  expreseions,  oommonly  passing  for 
definiUons,  which  inolude  in  themselves  mote  thaa  the  mere 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  term.  Bat  it  is  not  correct 
to  c&U  an  expression  of  this  sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition. 
Its  diference  from  the  other  kind  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  a  definition,  bat  a  definition  and  something  mors.  The 
definition  above  given  of  a  triangle,  obviously  comprises  not 
one,  bat  two  propositions,  perfectly  distinguishable.  The  one 
is, '  Then  may  exist  a  figure,  hounded  by  three  straight  lines ;' 
the  other,  '  And  this  figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle.'  The 
fbrm^  of  these  propositions  is  not  &  definition  at  all:  the 
Utter  is  a  mere  nominal  definition,  or  explanation  of  the  use 
ud  application  of  a  term.  The  first  is  susceptible  of  truth  or 
blsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
tnin  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  neither  be  true  nor  false ; 
tbe  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  that  of  conformity  or 
discoDformity  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language." 

There  ie  a  real  distinction,  then,  between  definitions  of 
nsnes,  and  what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things; 
but  it  is,  that  the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name, 
covertly  asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This  covert  assertion  is  not 
a  definition,  but  a  postulate.  The  definition  is  a  mere  iden> 
tical  proposition,  which  gives  information  only  about  the  use 
of  language,  and  from  which  no  conclusions  affecting  matters 
of  fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.  The  accompanying  postulate, 
on  the  other  band,  affirms  a  fact,  which  may  lead  to  conse- 
quences of  every  degree  of  importance.  It  affirms  the  actual 
or  possible  existence  of  Things  possessing  the  combination  of 
■ttribates  set  forth  in  the  definition ;  and  this,  if  true,  may  be 
foondation  saflScieai  on  which  to  bnild  a  whole  fiibric  of 
■dentific  truth. 

We  have  already  made,  and  shall  often  have  to  repeat,  the 
lemtrk,  that  the  philosophers  who  overthrew  Bealism  by  no 
means  got  lid  of  the  conseqaeoees  of  Realism,  hnt  retained 
long  afterwards,  in  their  own  philosophy,  numerous  proposi- 
tions which  could  only  have  a  rational  meaning  as  part  of  a 
Bealiatic  system.  It  had  been  handed  down  £rom  Aristotle, 
«ad  probably  Irom  earlier  times,  aa  an  obvious  tratb,  that  the 
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science  of  Geometry  is  dedaced  from  definitions.  This,  so 
long  as  a  deEnitlon  was  considered  to  be  a  proportion  "  nn- 
folding  the  nature  of  the  thinf;,"  did  well  enongh.  Bat 
Hobbes  followed,  and  rejected  ntterly  the  notion  that  a  defi' 
nitioD  declares  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  does  anything  but 
state  the  meaning  of  a  name ;  yet  he  continaed  to  afBrm  as 
broadly  as  any  of  Hs  predecesBore,  that  the  op\ai,  prindpia, 
or  original  premises  of  mathematics,  and  even  of  all  science, 
are  definitioDB ;  producing  tbe  singular  paradox,  that  systems 
of  scientific  truth,  nay,  all  truths  whatever  at  which  we  arrive 
by  reasoning,  are  deduced  &om  the  arbitrary  conventions  of 
manliind  concerning  the  signification  of  words. 

To  save  the  credit  of  the  doctrine  that  definitions  are  the 
premises  of  acientifio  knowledge,  the  proviso  is  Bometimes 
added,  that  they  are  so  only  under  a  certain  condition,  namely, 
that  they  be  framed  conformably  to  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 
that  is,  that  they  ascribe  suoh  meanings  to  terms  as  shall  suit 
Dbjecta  actually  existing.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
attempt  so  often  made,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning old  language  after  the  ideas  which  it  expresses  have 
been  ezohanged  for  contrary  ones.  From  the  meaning  of  a 
name  (we  are  told)  it  is  possible  to  infer  physical  feats,  pro- 
vided tbe  name  has  corresponding  to  it  an  existing  thing. 
But  if  this  proviso  be  necessary,  from  which  of  the  two  is 
tbe  inference  really  drawn  ?  From  the  existence  of  a  thing 
having  the  properties,  or  from  the  existence  of  a  name  meaning 
them? 

Take,  for  instance,  any  of  the  definitions  laid  down  as 
premises  in  Euclid's  Elements ;  the  definition,  let  us  say,  of  a 
circle.  This,  being  analysed,  consists  of  two  propositaona ; 
tbe  one  an  assumption  with  respect  to  a  matter  of  Cact,  the 
other  a  genuine  definition.  "  A  figure  may  exist,  having  all 
the  points  in  the  hne  which  bounds  it  equally  distant  fixtm  a 
single  point  within  it :"  "Any  figure  possessing  this  property 
is  called  a  circle."  Let  us  look  at  one  of  tbe  demonstrations 
which  are  said  to  depend  on  this  definition,  and  observe  to 
which  of  the  two  propositions  contained  in  it  the  demonatra- 
tion  really  appeals.    "About  the  centre  A,  desodbe  the  circle 
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B  C  D."  Here  is  an  asentuptioD  tbat  a  Ggate,  Buoh  as  the 
definitioQ  expressea,  may  be  described  ;  which  is  no  other  than 
tie  postnUte,  or  covert  assumption,  involved  in  the  8o-oal]ed 
definition.  Bnt  whether  that  figare  be  called  a  circle  or  not 
is  qnite  immaterial.  The  purpose  would  be  as  well  answered, 
in  all  respects  except  brevity,  were  we  to  say,  "  Through  the 
point  B,  draw  a  line  returning  into  itself,  of  which  every  point 
sbftll  be  at  an  equal  distanre  from  the  point  A."  By  this  the 
definition  of  a  circle  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  rendered  need- 
less; bat  not  the  postulate  implied  in  it;  without  tbat  the 
demonstration  could  not  stand.  The  circle  being  now  described, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  cousequence.  "  Since  B  0  X>  is  a  circle, 
the  radius  B  A  is  equal  to  the  radius  G  A."  B  A  is  equal  to 
C  A,  not  because  B  0  D  is  a  circle,  but  because  B  C  D  ia  a 
fifm«  with  the  radii  equal.  Our  warrant  for  assuming  that 
such  a  figure  about  the  centre  A,  with  the  radius  B  A,  may  be 
made  to  exist,  ia  the  postulate.  Whether  the  admissibility  of 
these  postulates  rests  on  intuition,  or  on  proof,  may  be  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  bat  in  either  case  they  are  the  premises  on 
vhicb  the  theorems  depend ;  aud  while  these  are  retained  it 
Toald  make  no  difference  in  the  certainty  of  geometrical 
truths,  though  every  definition  in  Euclid,  and  every  technical 
term  therein  defined,  were  laid  aside. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  dwell  at  so  much  leogtib  on 
what  is  eo  nearly  self-evident ;  but  when  a  distinction,  obvious 
u  it  may  appear,  has  been  confounded,  oud  by  powerful  intel- 
lects, it  is  better  to  say  too  much  than  too  little  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  such  mistakes  imposeible  in  future.  I  will, 
therefore,  detain  the  reader  while  I  point  out  one  of  the  absurd 
coDseqaences  flowing  from  the  supposition  that  definitions,  as 
inch,  are  the  premises  in  any  of  oar  reasonings,  except  such 
u  relate  to  words  only.  If  this  supposition  were  true,  we 
might  argue  correctly  from  true  premises,  and  arrive  at  a  false 
eonclusioD.  We  should  only  have  to  assume  as  a  premise  the 
definition  of  a  nonentity;  or  rather  of  a  name  which  has 
DO  entity  corresponding  to  ii  Let  this,  for  instance,  be  our 
definitioQ : 

A  dragon  is  a  serpent  breathing  Same. 

11— I 
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Tbis  pTopoBition,  considered  only  as  a  de&nitioD,  is  iDdis- 
putabl;  correct.  A  dragon  is  a  seTpent  breathing  flame :  the 
word  means  that.  The  tacit  sBsumptioo,  indt^ed,  (if  there  were 
any  snch  nnderstood  assertion),  of  the  existence  of  an  ohject 
with  properties  corresponding  to  the  detioitioo,  would,  in  the 
present  instance,  be  false.  Out  of  this  definition  we  may  carve 
the  premises  of  the  following  syllogism : 

A  dragon  is  a  thing  wfaioh  breathes  flame : 
A  dragon  is  a  serpent : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is, 

Therefore  some  serpent  or  serpents  breathe  flame : — 
an  unexceptionable  syllogism  in  the  first  mode  of  the  third 
figure,  in  which  both  premises  are  true  and  yet  the  oonclusion 
false ;  which  every  It^ician  knows  to  be  an  absurdity.  The 
conclusion  being  false  and  the  syllogism  correct,  the  premises 
cannot  be  true.  But  the  premises,  considered  as  parts  of  a 
definition,  are  true.  Therefore,  the  premises  considered  as 
parts  of  a  definition  canoot  be  the  real  ones.  The  real  pre- 
mises must  be— 

A  dragon  is  a  really  existing  thing  which  breathes  flame : 

A  dragon  is  a  reaily  existing  serpent : 
which  implied  premises  being  false,  the  falsity  of  the  conclu- 
sion presents  no  absurdity. 

If  we  would  determine  what  conclusion  follows  from  the 
same  ostensible  premises  when  the  tacit  assumption  of  real 
existence  is  left  out,  let  as,  according  to  the  recommendation 
in  a  previous  page,  sub8titut«  means  for  it.     We  then  have — 

Dragon  is  a  word  meaniiy  a  thing  which  breathes  flame : 

Dragon  is  a  word  meaning  a  serpent : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is, 

Some  word  or  wordi  which  mean  a  serpent,  also  mean 
a  thing  which  breathes  flame : 
where  the  concluaion  (as  well  as  the  premises)  is  true,  and 
is  the  only  kind  of  conclusion  which  can  ever  follow  from  a 
definition,  namely,  a  proposition  relating  to  the  meaning  of 
words. 

There  is  still  another  shape  into  which  we  may  transform 
this  syllogism.     We  may  suppose  the  middle  term  to  be  the 
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designation  neither  of  a  thing  nor  of  a  name,  hut  of  an  idea. 
We  then  have — 

The  idea  of  a  dragon  is  an  idea  of  a  thing  which  breathes 
flame: 

The  idea  of  a  dragon  is  an  idea  of  a  eerpent : 

Therefore,  there  is  an  idea  of  a  serpent,  wbicli  ie  an  idea  of 
a  thing  breathing  flame. 

Here  the  conclusion  is  true,  and  also  the  piemises ;  lint  the 
premises  are  not  defioitioDB.  They  are  propositions  affirming 
that  an  idea  existing  in  the  mind,  includes  certain  ideal  ele- 
mentB.  The  tmtfa  of  the  conclusion  follows  from  the  existence 
of  the  psychological  phenomenon  called  the  idea  of  a  dragon ; 
and  therefore  stilt  from  the  tacit  assumption  of  a  matter  of 
fect.» 

When,  as  in  this  last  syllogisni,  the  conclusion  is  a  propo- 

*  Id  tiio  oulj  Attempt  whioh,  lO  fiw  m  I  know,  luta  boon  mide  to  refut« 
tla  preosdiug  Mgomentadoii,  it  ii  maiataiued  tlut  in  the  fint  farm  of  the 


A  dngm  ii  t,  thing  wbicli  bmthea  Suns, 

A  dr^oD  ■■  >  Mrp«Dt, 

inisrefore  loiiis  Hrpent  or  lerpenti  breatliM  fl&ma, 
"Uwreu  jOBt  u  mnoh  tmth  in  the  oanclxuion  ■■  there  is  in  the  premi*ei,  or 
ntber,  no  more  in  the  latter  ttuui  in  the  former.     If  the  generxJ  name  earprat 
iieladn  both  real  umI  imt^aary  aer^enta,  there  ii  no  fakity  in  the  ooudiuian  ; 
itiMt,  than  ia  falai^  in  the  minor  premiae." 

Lat  na,  than,  trj  to  tet  out  th«  tjOogiaia  on  the  hypothaaia  tbkt  the  nvn« 
•■pent  inoludea  imaginaij  aerpeota.  We  shall  find  that  it  ii  now  neounaij  to 
■liar  the  predioatea  ;  for  it  oanot  be  aiaertad  that  an  imaj^nary  creature 
bnathet  flame :  in  predicating  of  it  luoh  >  &u^  we  aaaart  by  the  moat  poaitira 
iniificatioa  that  it  is  real  ud  not  imagiQary.  The  oonetiiaioD  innit  ran  thna, 
"  Sana  aerpent  or  aarpenta  either  do  or  ate  imojniuil  to  breathe  flams."  And 
la  proTs  thia  oondiuian  by  the  initance  of  dngona,  the  premiaea  maat  be,  A 
dngon  ia  imagintd  aa  breathing  lame,  A  dimgon  ia  a  (real  or  imaginary)  aer- 
pnt;  trota  which  it  ondonbtedly  foUowa,  that  there  are  aarpenta  whioh  are 
ioMgined  to  breathe  flame  ;  but  the  major  premiae  ia  not  a  daflnitioD,  nor  part 
<f  a  definition  ;  which  iaalt  that  I  am  concerned  to  prove. 

Let  oa  now  examine  the  other  aaasrtion — that  if  the  word  eerpent  atanda  for 
MM  bat  leal  aerpenta,  the  minor  premiae  (a  dragon  ia  a  aerpent)  ia  fidae.  Thia 
ii  euctly  what  I  hare  myaelf  iud  ol  the  premiae,  oonudered  ai  a  atatemant  of 
&at:  but  it  ia  not  lalae  ai  part  of  the  definition  of  a  dragon  ;  and  naoe  the 
pnaiaaa,  w  one  of  them,  mat  ha  &lae,  (the  oonclnaioa  being  ao,)  the  real 
;remiie  otnnot  be  the  dafinilieD,  whioh  ia  true,  but  the  a 
vhiaiaUae. 
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sition  respecting  an  idea,  the  aseumptioa  on  which  tt  depends 
may  he  merely  that  of  the  existence  of  an  idea,  Bnt  when 
the  conclusion  is  a  proposition  concerning  a  Thing,  the  posta- 
late  involved  in  the  definition  which  stands  ns  the  apparent 
premise,  is  the  exiatenoe  of  a  Thing  conformable  to  the  defini- 
tion, and  not  merely  of  an  idea  conformable  to  it.  This  as- 
sumption of  real  existence  we  always  convey  the  impression 
that  we  intend  to  make,  when  we  profess  to  define  any  name 
which  is  already  known  to  be  a  name  of  really  existing  objects. 
On  this  acconnt  it  is,  that  the  assumption  was  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  definition  of  a  dragon,  while  there  was  no  doabt 
of  its  being  included  in  the  defioition  of  a  circle. 

^  6.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to 
keep  up  the  notion,  that  demonstrative  truths  follow  from 
definitions  rather  than  from  the  postulates  implied  in  those 
dtifioitioDs,  is,  that  the  postulates,  even  in  those  sciences 
vhicb  are  considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  demonstrative 
certainty,  are  not  always  exactly  true.  It  is  not  true  that  a 
circle  exists,  or  cau  he  described,  which  has  all  ite  radii  exactly 
equal.  Such  accuracy  is  ideal  only ;  it  is  not  found  in  nature, 
still  less  cau  it  be  realized  by  art.  People  had  a  diffioulty, 
therefore,  in  conceiving  that  the  most  certain  of  all  coo- 
clusiona  could  rest  on  premises  which,  iostead  of  being  cer- 
tainly true,  are  certainly  not  true  to  the  full  extent  asserted. 
This  appareut  paradox  will  be  examined  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  Demonstration ;  where  we  shall  he  able  to  show  that 
as  much  of  the  postulate  is  true,  as  is  required  to  support  as 
much  as  is  true  of  the  conclusion.  Philosophers,  however,  to 
whom  this  view  had  not  occurred,  or  whom  it  did  not  satisfy, 
have  thought  it  indispensable  that  there  should  be  found  in 
definitions  something  more  certain,  or  at  least  more  accu- 
rately true,  than  the  implied  postulate  of  the  real  existence  of 
ft  corresponding  object.  And  this  something  they  fiatt«red 
themselves  they  had  found,  when  they  laid  it  down  that  a 
definition  is  a  statement  and  analysis  not  of  the  mere  mean* 
ing  of  a  word,  nor  yet  of  tbe  nature  of  a  thing,  but  of  an  idea. 
Thus,  the  proposition,  'A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded 
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I;  a  line  all  tbe  points  of  which  are  at  an  equal  dietance  from 
a  given  point  vithin  it,"  was  considored  hy  them,  not  as  an 
assertion  that  any  real  circle  has  that  property,  (which  would 
not  be  exactly  true,)  but  that  we  conceive  a  circle  as  having  it; 
that  our  abstract  idea  of  a  circle  is  an  idea  of  a  figure  with  its 
ladii  exactly  equal. 

Conformably  to  this  it  is  said,  that  the  subject-matter  of 
mathematics,  and  of  every  other  demonstrative  science,  is  not 
things  as  they  really  exist,  but  abstractions  of  the  mind.  A 
geometrical  line  is  a  line  without  breadth ;  but  no  such  line 
exists  in  nature  ;  it  is  a  notion  made  up  by  tbe  mind,  out  of 
the  materials  in  nature.  The  definition  (it  is  said)  is  a  defini- 
tion of  this  mental  line,  not  of  any  actual  line :  and  it  is  only 
of  the  mental  line,  not  of  any  line  existing  in  nature,  that  tbe 
theorems  of  geometry  are  accurately  true. 

Allowing  this  doctrine  respectiug  the  nature  of  demonstra- 
tive troth  to  be  correct  (which,  in  a  subsequent  place,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  not ;)  even  on  that  suppo 
ation,  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  follow  from  a  definition, 
do  not  follow  from  the  definition  as  such,  but  from  an  implied 
postulate.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  object  in 
nature  answering  to  tbe  definition  of  a  line,  and  that  the 
geometrical  properties  of  lines  are  not  true  of  any  lines  in 
nature,  but  only  of  the  idea  of  a  line;  the  definition,  at  all 
events,  postulates  the  real  existence  of  such  an  idea:  it 
assumes  that  the  mind  can  &ame,  or  rather  has  fi-amed,  the 
notion  of  length  vrithout  breadth,  and  without  any  other 
wnsible  property  whatever.  To  me,  indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  mind  cannot  form  any  such  notion  ;  it  Cannot 
conceive  length  without  breadth ;  it  can  only,  in  con- 
templating objects,  attend  to  their  length,  exclusively  of 
their  other  sensible  qualities,  and  so  determine  what  pro- 
perties may  be  predicated  of  them  in  virtue  of  their  length 
alone.  If  this  be  true,  the  postulate  involved  in  the  geome- 
trical definition  of  a  line,  is  tbe  real  existence,  not  of  length 
without  breadth,  but  merely  of  length,  that  is,  of  long  objects. 
This  is  quite  raiough  to  support  all  the  truths  of  geometry, 
»nce  every  property  of  a  geometrical  line  is  really  a  property 
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of  all  physical  objects  posBessing  length.  Bat  even  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  false  doctrine  on  the  subject,  leaves  the  con- 
clnsion  that  oar  leasoninffs  are  groanded  od  the  matters  of 
fact  postulated  io  defiDltions,  and  not  on  the  definitions 
themeelres,  entirely  unaffected  ;  and  accordingly  this  con- 
clusioD  is  one  which  I  have  in  commoa  with  Dr.  Whewell, 
iu  bis  PkiloBophy  of  the  Inductive  ScUncet :  though,  on  the 
natare  of  demonstrative  truth.  Dr.  Whewell's  opinions  are 
greatly  at  varianoe  with  mine.  And  here,  as  in  many  other 
tnetanoes,  I  gladly  acknowledge  that  his  writings  are  emi- 
nently serviceable  in  clearing  from  confusion  the  initial  steps 
in  the  analysis  of  the  mental  processes,  even  where  his  views 
respecting  the  nltimate  analysis  are  SDch  as  (though  with  un- 
feigned respect)  I  cannot  but  regard  aa  fundamentally  erroneous. 

$  7.  Although,  according  to  the  opinion  here  presented. 
Definitions  are  properly  of  names  only,  and  not  of  things,  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  definitions  are  arbitrary.  How 
to  define  a  name,  may  not  only  be  an  inquiry  of  considerable 
diffionlty  and  intricacy,  hut  may  involve  considerations  going 
deep  into  the  nature  of  the  things  which  are  denoted  by  the 
name.  Such,  for  instaucs,  are  the  inquiries  which  form  tite 
subjects  of  the  most  important  of  Plato's  Dialogues  ;  as, 
"  What  is  rhetoric  ?"  the  topic  of  the  Gorgias,  ot  "  What  is 
justice?"  that  of  the  Repubhc.  Such,  also,  is  the  question 
scornfully  asked  by  Pilate,  "What  is  truth?"  aod  the  fun- 
damental question  with  speculative  moralists  in  all  ages, 
"  What  is  virtue  ?" 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  these  difficnlt  and 
noble  inqoiries  as  having  nothing  in  view  beyond  ascertaining 
the  conventional  meaning  of  a  name.  They  are  inquiries  not 
so  much  to  determine  what  is,  as  what  should  be,  the  meaning 
of  a  name ;  which,  like  other  practical  questions  of  terminology, 
reqnires  for  its  solution  that  we  should  enter,  and  sometimes 
enter  very  deeply,  into  the  properties  not  merely  of  names  but 
of  the  things  named. 

Although  the  meaning  of  every  concrete  general  name 
resides  in  the  attributes  which  it  connotes,  the  objects   were 
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named  before  the  attribntes  ;  kb  appears  from  the  fact  that  in 
■U  langnagea,  abstract  names  are  mostly  compounds  or  other 
deriTstives  of  tits  conorete  names  which  oorrespond  to  them. 
ConDotative  names,  therefore,  were,  after  proper  names,  the 
first  which  were  used :  and  in  the  simpler  cases,  no  doubt,  a 
distinct  connotation  was  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
first  used  the  name,  and  was  distinctly  intended  by  them  to 
he  conveyed  by  it.  The  first  person  who  used  the  word  white, 
»8  applied  to  snow  or  to  any  other  object,  knew,  no  doubt, 
Tery  well  what  quality  he  intended  to  predicate,  and  had  a 
perfectly  distinct  conception  in  his  mind  of  the  attribate  sig- 
nified by  the  name. 

.But  where  the  resemblances  and  differences  on  which 
OST  classifications  are  founded  are  not  of  this  palpable  and 
eadly  determinable  kind ;  especially  where  they  consist  not 
in  any  one  quality  but  in  a  number  of  qualities,  the  effects 
of  which  being  blended  ti^ether  are  not  yery  easily  discri- 
nuDated,  and  referred  each  to  its  tme  source ;  it  often 
happens  that  names  are  applied  to  nameable  objecte,  with 
Ho  distinct  oonnotation  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
i^Iy  them.  They  are  only  influenced  by  a  general  resem- 
blance between  the  new  object  and  all  or  some  of  the  old 
familiar  objects  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  call  by 
that  name.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  law  which  even 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  mast  follow,  in  giving  names  to 
the  simple  elementary  feelings  of  our  nature  :  but,  where  the 
thmgs  to  be  named  are  complex  wholes,  a  philosopher  is  not 
content  with  noticing  a  general  resemblance ;  he  examines 
nbat  tbe  resemblance  consists  in :  and  he  only  gives  the 
Bame  name  to  things  which  resemble  one  another  in  the 
same  definite  particulars.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  habit- 
sally  employs  his  general  names  with  a  definite  connotation. 
Bat  language  was  not  made,  and  can  only  in  some  small 
degree  be  mended,  by  philosophers.  In  the  minds  of  the 
leal  arbiters  of  language,  general  names,  especially  where 
the  classes  they  denote  cannot  be  brought  before  the  tri- 
banal  of  the  outward  senses  to  be  identified  and  discrimi- 
nated, connote  little  more  than  a  vague  gross  resemblance 
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to  the  Uiings  which  they  were  earliest,  or  have  been  most, 
accQBtomed  to  call  by  those  Barnes.  When,  for  instajice, 
ordinary  persons  predicate  the  words  just  or  unjtut  of  any 
actJDD,  noble  or  mean  of  any  sentiment,  expression!  or 
demeanour,  staUtman  or  charlatan  of  any  personage  figuring 
in  politics,  do  they  mean  to  affirm  of  those  Tariona  subjects 
any  determinate  attributes,  of  whatever  kind?  No:  they 
merely  recognise,  as  they  think,  some  likeness,  more  or  less 
vague  and  loose,  between  these  and  some  oUiei  things  which 
they  have  been  accnstomed  to  denominate  or  to  bear  deno- 
minated by  those  appellations. 

Language,  as  Sir  James  Msckiutosfa  used  to  say  of  govern- 
ments, "  is  not  made,  but  grows."  A  name  is  not  imposed  at 
once  asd  by  previous  purpose  upon  a  close  of  objects,  but  is 
first  applied  to  one  thing,  and  then  extended  by  a  series  of 
transitions  to  snothec  and  another.  By  this  process  (as  baa 
been  remarked  by  several  writers,  and  illustrated  with  great 
force  and  clearness  by  Dugald  Stewart  in  his  Philosophical 
Essays]  a  name  not  nnfrequently  passes  by  succeBsive  links  of 
resemblance  from  one  object  to  another,  until  it  becomes  ap- 
plied to  things  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  first  tliiogs 
to  which  the  name  was  given ;  which,  however,  do  not,  for 
that  reason,  drop  the  name ;  so  that  it  at  last  denotes  a  con- 
fused huddle  of  objects,  having  nothing  whatever  in  common  ; 
and  connotes  nothing,  not  even  a  vague  and  general  resem- 
blance. When  a  name  has  fallen  into  this  state,  in  which  by 
predicating  it  of  any  object  we  assert  literally  notliing  aboat 
the  object,  it  has  become  unfit  for  the  purposes  either  of 
thought  or  of  the  communication  of  thought ;  and  can  only 
be  made  serviceable  by  stripping  it  of  some  part  of  its  multi- 
farious denotation,  and  confioiog  it  to  objects  possessed  of 
some  attributes  in  common,  which  it  may  be  made  to  connote. 
Such  are  the  iDconvenienoes  of  a  language  which  "  is  not  made, 
but  grows."  Like  the  governments  which  are  iu  a  similar 
case,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  road  which  is  not  made  but  has 
made  itaelf:  it  requires  continual  mending  in  order  to  be 
passable. 

From  this  it  is  already  evident,  why  the  question  respect- 
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iog  tbe  definitJon  of  an  abstract  name  is  often  one  of  so  macli 
diffionlty.  The  qaestiou,  What  is  justice  ?  is,  in  other  words, 
What  is  the  attribute  which  mankJDd  mesD  to  predicate  when 
the;  call  an  action  just  ?  To  which  the  first  answer  is,  that 
haTing  como  to  no  precise  agreement  on  the  point,  they  do 
not  mean  to  predicate  distinctly  any  attribute  at  all.  Nevei- 
thelese,  all  believe  that  there  is  some  common  attribute  be- 
longing  to  all  the  actions  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  calhng 
jnsL  The  question  then  must  he,  whether  there  is  any  snch 
common  attribute  ?  and,  in  the  first  place,  whether  mankind 
agree  sufficiently  with  one  another  as  to  the  particular  actions 
which  they  do  or  do  not  call  just,  to  render  the  inquiry,  what 
qoabty  those  actions  have  in  common,  a  possible  one  :  if  so, 
whether  the  actions  really  have  any  quality  in  common  i  and 
if  they  have,  what  it  is.  Of  these  three,  the  first  alone  is  an 
inqoiry  into  uBBge  and  convention  ;  the  other  two  ate  inquiries 
iato  taatters  of  fact.  And  if  the  second  question  (whether  the 
ictjona  fonn  a  class  at  all)  has  been  answered  negatively,  there 
remains  a  fonrth,  often  more  arduous  than  all  the  rest,  namely, 
how  befit  to  form  a  class  artificially,  which  the  name  may 
denote. 

And  here  it  is  fitting  to  remark,  that  the  study  of  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  languages  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  those  who  would  logically  remodel  them.  The  classifioa- 
tioD6  rudely  made  by  established  language,  when  retouched,  as 
they  almost  all  require  to  be,  by  the  hands  of  the  logician,  are 
often  in  themselves  excellently  suited  to  bis  purposes.  As 
compared  with  the  classifications  of  a  philosopher,  they  are 
like  the  customary  law  of  a  country,  which  has  grown  up  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  compared  with  laws  methodized  and 
digested  into  a  code :  the  former  are  a  far  lese  perfect  instru- 
ment than  the  latter ;  but  being  the  result  of  a  long,  though 
unscientific,  course  of  experience,  they  contain  a  mass  of  mate- 
rials which  may  be  made  very  usefully  available  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  systematic  body  of  written  law.  In  like  manner, 
the  established  gronping  of  objects  under  a  common  name, 
though  it  may  be  founded  only  on  a  gross  and  general  resem- 
blance, is  evidence,  Jn  the  first  place,  that  the  resemblance  is 
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obriouB,  Kud  thersfore  considerable;  and,  ia  the  next  place, 
tbat  it  JB  a  reBemblasce  which  has  strnck  great  nnmberB  of 
persons  during  a  series  of  years  and  ages.  Even  vhen  a  name, 
by  saooessiTe  extensions,  has  oume  to  be  applied  to  things 
among  which  there  does  not  exist  this  gross  resemblance  com- 
mon to  them  all,  still  at  every  step  in  its  progress  we  shall 
find  sDch  a  resemblaDce.  And  these  transitions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  are  often  an  index  to  real  coaaexions  between 
the  thingB  denoted  by  them,  which  might  otherwise  escape 
the  notice  of  thinkers;  of  those  at  least  who,  from  nsing  a 
different  language,  or  from  any  difference  in  their  habitual 
assooiations,  have  fixed  their  attention  in  preference  on  some 
other  aspect  of  the  things.  The  history  of  philosophy  abounds 
in  examples  of  such  oversights,  committed  for  want  of  per- 
ceiviug  the  hidden  link  that  connected  together  the  seemingly 
disparate  meanings  of  some  ambiguous  word.* 

Whenever  the  inquiry  into  the  definition  of  the  name  of 
any  real  object  consists  of  anything  else  than  a  mere  comparison 
of  authorities,  we  tacitly  assume  that  a  meaning  must  be  found 
for  the  name,  cgmpatible  with  its  continuing  to  denote,  if  pos- 
sible all,  but  at  any  rate  the  greater  or  the  more  important 
part,  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  commonly  predicated.  The 
inquiry,  therefore,  iuto  the  definition,  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
resemblanoes  and  differences  among  those  things:  whether 
there  be  any  resemblance  running  through  them  all ;  if  not, 
through  what  portion  of  them  suob  a  general  resemblance  cao 

*  "  F«w  people"  (I  hiva  auil  in  another  pUoa)  "hxTe  nfleoted  how  great 
ft  knowledge  of  Thing!  ii  required  to  eoablo  a  nuui  to  affinn  that  uijgitea 
usoment  tame  wholly  upon  wardi.  There  ia,  perhnpe,  not  oce  of  the  leading 
terms  of  philoBOpbj  which  i«  not  uaed  in  alniogtinnamenbleBhadai  of  meaning, 
to  oipnu  idea*  mare  or  len  widely  diSigrsnt  &om  one  another.  Between  two 
of  thau  ideal  a  lagadool  and  penetrating  mind  will  diaoem,  ae  it  were  Intiii. 
tivsly,  an  aaobTioiu  link  of  connexion,  upon  which,  though  perhapi  unable  to 
give  a  logical  aooount  of  it,  he  will  found  a  perfectly  raUd  argument,  which  hii 
critic^  not  having  to  ke«n  an  inflight  into  the  Thingi,  will  mistake  for  a  &llacy 
turning  dd  the  double  meaning  of  a  term.  And  the  greater  the  genius  of  him 
who  thus  Mfslf  lea^  over  the  chasm,  the  greater  will  probably  be  the  crowing 
and  Tun-gloty  of  the  mare  logician,  who,  hobbling  after  him,  evinces  his  own 
superior  wisdom  by  pauiing  on  its  brink,  and  giving  up  as  desperate  hi«  propar 
bosiness  of  bridging  it  orer." 
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he  traced :  and  finally,  what  are  the  common  attribntee,  the 
poBsesBion  of  which  gives  to  them  all,  or  to  that  portion  of 
them,  the  character  of  resemblance  which  has  led  to  their  being 
classed  together.  When  these  common  attributes  have  been 
ascertained  and  specified,  the  name  which  belongs  in  common 
to  the  resembling  objects  acqnirea  a  distinct  instead  of  a  vague 
connotation ;  and  by  possessing  this  distinct  connotation,  be- 
comcB  susceptible  of  definition. 

Id  giving  a  distinct  oonnotation  to  the  general  name,  the 
philosopher  will  endeavour  to  fix  upon  such  attributes  as, 
while  they  are  common  to  all  the  things  usually  denoted  by 
the  name,  are  also  of  greatest  importance  in  themselves ;  either 
directly,  or  firom  the  number,  the  conspiouousnesa,  or  the 
interesting  character,  of  the  Gonsequences  to  whioh  they  lead. 
He  will  select,  as  far  as  possible,  sucb  differentue  as  lead  to  the 
greatest  number  of  interesting  propria.  For  these,  rather  than 
the  more  obscare  and  recondite  qualities  on  which  they  often 
depend,  give  that  general  character  and  aspect  to  a  set  of 
objects,  which  determine  the  groups  into  which  they  naturally 
&I1.  But  to  penetrate  to  the  more  hidden  agreement  on  which 
these  obvious  and  superfioial  agreements  depend,  is  often  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  scientific  problems.  As  it  is  among  the 
most  difficah,  so  it  seldom  fails  to  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant And  since  npon  the  result  of  this  inquiry  respecting 
the  causes  of  the  properties  of  a  class  of  things,  there  inci- 
dentally depends  the  question  what  shall  be  the  meaning  of  a 
woid;  some  of  the  most  profound  and  most  valuable  investi- 
gatJoDs  which  philosophy  presents  to  as,  have  been  introduced 
by,  and  have  ofiered  themselves  under  the  guise  of,  inquiries 
into  the  definition  of  a  name. 
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AtiopiOfUvwv  St  rdTfitv  Xtytiifuv  ^Si),  Sia  rtvwv,  rai  nort, 
Kol  irwc  ytverai  vaf  avWajtOftoQ'  vartpov  Si  \iKTfov  irtpl 
awoStl^twc.  Hp^Ttpov  yap  vipl  avXXoyiafiot  XfKrlov,  q  wipl 
avoBtl^iiDc,  Sia  TO  KodcJAow  fiaXXov  (Ival  rbv  avXKoyia/i6v. 
'H  ptv  yap  airdSu^t^,  avX\oytaft6^  ric'  6  cruXXo'/io'/ufc  Sj  ov 
9'ac,  air6Stt^it' 

Abist.  iiMltt.  Pner.  1.  i.  e^i.  1. 
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§  I.  In  the  preceding  Book,  we  have  been  occupied  not 
with  the  satare  of  Proof,  bat  vith  the  nature  of  Assertion  : 
the  import  conveyed  by  a  Proposition,  whether  that  Proposi- 
tion be  trae  or  false ;  not  the  means  by  which  to  discriminate 
trae  from  false  Propositions.  The  proper  subject,  however,  of 
Logic  is  Proof.  Before  we  could  understand  what  Proof  is,  it 
vu  necessary  to  understand  what  that  is  to  which  proof  is 
applicable  ;  what  that  is  which  can  be  a  subject  of  belief  or 
disbelief,  of  affirmation  or  denial;  what,  in  short,  the  different 
kinds  of  Propositions  assert. 

This  preliminary  inquiry  we  have  prosecuted  to  a  definite 
resnlt.  Assertion,  in  the  first  place,  relates  either  to  the 
mefloing  of  words,  or  to  some  property  of  the  things  which 
words  signify.  Assertions  respecting  the  meaning  of  wordsj 
imoDg  which  definitions  are  the  most  important,  hold  a  place, 
lad  in  indispensable  one,  in  philosopfay  ;  but  as  the  meaning 
oF  words  is  essentially  arbitrary,  this  class  of  assertions  are 
not  snsceptible  of  truth  or  falsity,  nor  therefore  of  proof  or 
disproof.  Assertions  respecting  Things,  or  what  may  be  called 
Bsal  Propositions,  in  contradistinction  to  verbal  ones,  are  uf 
»«riou8  sorts.  We  have  analysed  the  import  of  each  sort,  and 
have  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  things  they  relate  to,  and 
the  nature  of  what  tbey  severally  assert  respecting  those 
things.  We  found  that  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  propo- 
ndon,  and  whatever  its  nominal  subject  or  predicate,  the  real 
nbject  of  every  proposition  is  some  one  or  more  facts  or  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  bidden 
ciuses  or  powers  to  which  we  ascribe  those  facts ;  and  that 
what  is  predicated  or  asserted,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
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Degative,  of  those  phenomena  or  those  powers,  is  always 
either  Existeaoe,  Order  in  Place,  Order  in  Time,  Causation, 
or  ^Resemblance.  This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  the  Tmport  of 
Propositions,  redaced  to  its  ultimate  elements:  but  there  is 
another  and  a  less  abstruse  expression  for  it,  which,  though 
stopping  short  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  analysis,  is  suffi- 
ciently scientific  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  a 
general  expression  is  required.  This  expression  recognises 
the  commonly  received  distinction  betneen  Subject  and  Attri- 
bute, and  gives  the  following  as  the  analysis  of  the  meaning 
of  propositions  : — Every  Proposition  asserts,  that  some  given 
subject  does  or  does  not  possess  some  attribute ;  or  that  some 
attribute  is  or  is  not  (either  in  all  or  in  some  portion  of  the 
subjects  in  which  it  is  met  with)  conjoined  with  some  other 
attribute. 

We  shall  now  for  the  present  take  onr  leave  of  this  portion 
of  our  inquiry,  and  proceed  to  the  peculiar  problem  of  the 
Science  of  Logic,  namely,  how  the  assertions,  of  which  we 
have  analysed  the  import,  are  proved  or  disproved;  such  of 
them,  at  least,  as,  not  being  amenable  to  direct  consciousness 
or  intuition,  are  appropriate  subjects  of  proof. 

We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement,  that  it  is  proved,  when  we 
believe  its  truth  by  reason  of  some  other  fact  or  statement 
from  which  it  is  said  to  follow.  Most  of  the  propositions, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative,  universal,  particular,  or 
singular,  which  we  believe,  are  not  believed  on  their  own 
evidence,  but  oa  the  ground  of  something  previously  assented 
to,  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  inferred.  To  infer  a 
proposition  from  a  previous  proposition  or  propositions;  \a 
give  credence  to  it,  or  claim  credence  for  it,  as  a  conclusion 
from  something  else ;  is  to  reason,  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  the  term.  There  is  a  narrower  sense,  in  which  the  name 
reasoning  is  confined  to  the  form  of  inference  which  is  termed 
ratiocination,  and  of  which  the  syllogism  is  the  general  type. 
The  reasons  for  not  conforming  to  this  restricted  use  of  the 
term  were  stated  in  an  early  stage  of  our  inquiry,  and  addi- 
tional 'motives  will  be  suggested  by  the  oonaideratJons  oo 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 
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^  Z.  In  proceeding  to  take  into  consideration  the  oases 
in  which  inferenoea  can  legitimately  be  drawn,  we  shall  first 
mention  some  cases  in  which  the  inference  is  apparent,  not 
real ;  and  which  require  notice  chiefly  that  they  may  not  he 
confounded  with  oases  of  inference  properly  so  called.  This 
oconre  when  the  proposition  ostensibly  inferred  from  another, 
i[^ars  on  analysis  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same,  or 
put  of  the  same,  assertion,  which  was  contained  ia  the  first. 
All  tbe  cases  mentioned  in  books  of  Logic  as  examples  of 
Bquipolleaoy  or  equivalenoe  of  propositions,  are  of  this  nature. 
Tbns,  if  we  were  to  argue.  No  man  is  incapable  of  reason, 
for  every  man  is  rational;  or,  ^U  men  are  mortal,  for  no 
man  is  exempt  from  death ;  it  would  be  plain  that  we  were 
not  proving  the  proposition,  but  only  appealing  to  another 
mode  of  wording  it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  more  readily 
comprehenBible  by  the  hearer,  or  better  adapted  to  suggest 
the  real  proo^  but  which  contains  in  itself  no  shadow  of 
proof. 

Another  case  is  where,  from  an  aniversal  proposition,  we 
■fleet  to  infer  another  which  differs  from  it  only  in  being  par* 
ticalu:  as  All  A  is  B,  therefore  Some  A  is  B  :  No  A  is  B, 
tbere&ire  Some  A  is  not  B.  This,  too,  is  not  to  conclude  one 
proposition  from  another,  but  to  repeat  a  second  time  some- 
thing which  had  been  asserted  at  first ;  with  the  difference, 
tbit  we  do  not  here  repeat  the  whole  of  the  previous  assertion, 
bat  only  an  indefinite  part  of  it. 

A  third  case  is  where,  tbe  antecedent  having  affirmed  a 
predicate  of  a  given  subject,  the  consequent  affirms  of  the 
Bame  subject  something  already  connoted  by  the  former  pre- 
dicate :  as,  Soorates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates  is  a  living 
creature ;  where  all  that  is  connoted  by  living  creatare  was 
■ffiimed  of  Socrates  when  he  was  asserted  to  be  a  man. 
If  the  propositions  are  negative,  we  must  invert  their  order, 
thus :  Socrates  is  not  a  living  creature,  therefore  he  is  not  a 
nan ;  for  if  we  deny  the  less,  the  greater,  which  includes  it, 
is  already  denied  by  implication.  These,  therefore,  are  not 
really  cases  of  inference;  and  yet  the  trivial  examples  by 
which,  in  manuals  of  Logio,  tbe  rules  of  the  syllogism  are 
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illustrated,  are  often  of  this  ill-choeen  kidd  ;  formal  detnon- 
strations  of  concluBiona  to  which  whoever  uaderstandB  the 
terms  used  in  the  statement  of  the  data,  has  -  already, '  and 
coDBciously,  assented. 

The  most  complex  oaae  of  this  sort  of  apparent  Inference 
is  what  is  called  the  Conversion  of  propositions  ;  which 
consists  in  turning  the  predicate  into  a  subject^  and  the 
subject  into  a  predicate,  and  framing  out  of  the  same  terms 
thus  revereed,  another  proposition,  which  must  be  true  if  the 
former  is  true.  Thus,  from  the  particular  afBimative  proposi- 
tion. Some  A  is  B,  we  may  infer  that  Some  fi  is  A.  From 
the  universal  negative.  No  A  is  B,  we  mny  conolude  that 
No  B  is  A.  From  the  universal  affirmative  proposition, 
All  A  is  B,  it  cannot  he  inferred  that  all  B  is  A  i  though 
all  water  is  liquid,  it  is  not  implied  that  alt  liquid  ia  water ; 
hut  it  is  implied  that  some  liquid  is  so ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
position, All  A  is  B,  is  legitimately  convertible  into  Some 
B  is  A.  This  process,  which  converts  an  universal  propo- 
sition into  a  particular,  is  termed  conversion  per  accidens. 
From  the  proposition.  Some  A  is  not  B,  we  cannot  even  infer 
that  some  B  is  not  A  ;  though  aome  men  are  not  Englishmen, 
it  does  not  follow  that  some  Englishmen  are  not  men.  The 
only  mode  usually  recognised  of  converting  a  particular  nega* 
tive  proposition,  is  in  the  form,  Some  A  is  not  B,  therefore, 
something  which  is  not  B  is  A ;  and  this  is  termed  conver- 
sion by  contraposition.  In  this  case,  however,  the  predicate 
and  enbject  are  not  merely  reversed,  hut  one  of  them  is 
changed.  Instead  of  [A]  and  [B],  the  terms  of  the  new 
proposition  are  [a  thing  which  is  not  B],  and  [A].  The 
original  proposition.  Some  A  is  not  B,  is  first  changed  into 
a  proposition  (equipollent  with  it.  Some  A  ia  "  a  thing  which 
is  not  B ;"  and  the  proposition,  being  now  no  longer  a 
particular  negative,  but  a  particular  affirmative,  admits  of 
conversion  in  the  first  mode,  or  as  it  is  called,  timple  con- 
version.* 

*  Aa  Sir  WilliuD  Hkmiltoa  luu  pointed  oat,  "Soma  A  it  not  B"  may  alio 
be  ooQfartwI  in  tho  following  fonn  :  "  No  B  ii  tamt  A,"  Some  men  aro  not 
negroea  ;  therefors,  No  negroea  an  mune  men  {i.  g.  Europeuia), 
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Id  all  these  cases  there  is  not  really  any  inference ;  there  is 
in  tlie  conclusion  no  nev  truth,  nothing  but  what  was  already 
asserted  in  the  premises,  and  obvious  to  whoever  apprehends 
them.  The  fact  asserted  in  the  couclusion  is  either  the  very 
same  fact,  or  part  of  the  fact,  asserted  in  the  original  proposi- 
tion. This  follows  from  our  previous  analysis  of  the  Import 
of  Propositions.  When  we  say,  for  example,  that  some  lawful 
sovereigns  are  tyrants,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  ? 
That  the  attributes  connoted  hy  the  term  "  lawful  sovereign," 
and  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  term  "  tyrant,"  sometimes 
coexist  in  the  same  individual.  Now  this  is  also  precisely 
vb&t  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  some  tyrants  are  lawful 
sovereigns  J  which,  therefore,  is  not  a  second  proposition 
inferred  from  the  first,  any  more  than  the  English  translation 
of  Euclid's  Elements  is  a  collection  of  theorems  different  from, 
and  consequences  of,  those  contained  in  the  Greek  original. 
■\gain,  if  we  assert  that  no  great  general  is  a  rash  man, 
we  mean  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "great  general," 
and  those  connoted  by  "  rash,"  never  coexist  in  the  swne  sub- 
ject; which  is  also  the  exact  meaning  which  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  that  no  rash  man  is  a  great  general.  When 
we  say  that  all  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded,  we  assert,  not 
only  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "  quadruped"  and  those 
connoted  by  "  warm-blooded "  sometimes  coexist,  hut  that  the 
former  never  exist  without  the  latter:  now  the  proposition. 
Some  warm-hlooded  creatures  are  quadrupeds,  expresses  the 
first  half  of  this  meaning,  dropping  the  latter  half;  and 
therefore  has  been  already  affirmed  in  the  antecedent .  proposi- 
tion, All  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded.  But  that  all  warm- 
blooded creatures  are  quadrupeds,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
attributes  connoted  by  "  warm-blooded"  never  exist  vrithout 
those  connoted  by  "  quadruped,"  has  not  been  asserted,  and 
cannot  be  inferred.  In  order  to  reassert,  in  an  inverted  form, 
the  whole  of  what  was  affirmed  in  the  proposition.  All  quad- 
rapeds  are  warm-blooded,  we  must  convert  it  by  contra- 
position, thus.  Nothing  which  is  not  warm-blooded  is  a  quad* 
raped.  This  proposition,  and  the  one  from  which  it  is  derived, 
are  exactly  eqaivalentt  and  either  of  them  may  he  BubBtitat«d 
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for  the  other;  for,  to  say  that  when  the  attributes  of  a  quad- 
ruped are  present,  those  of  a  warm-blooded  creature  are  pre- 
sent, is  to  Bay  that  when  the  latter  are  absent  the  former  are 
absent. 

In  a  manual  for  young  students,  it  would  be  proper  to 
dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  conversion  and  ffiquipoUency  of 
propositions.  For,  though  that  cannut  be  called  reasoning 
or  inference  which  is  a  mere  reassertion  in  different  words 
of  what  had  been  asserted  before,  there  is  no  more  important 
intellectual  habit«  nor  any  the  cultivation  of  which  falls  more 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  art  of  logic,  than  that 
of  discerning  rapidly  and  surely  tho  identity  of  an  assertion 
when  disguised  under  diversity  of  language.  That  important 
chapter  in  logical  treatises  which  relates  to  the  Opposition 
of  Propositions,  and  the  excellent  technical  language  which 
logic  provides  for  distinguishing  the  different  kinds  or  modes 
of  opposition,  are  of  use  chiefly  for  this  purpose.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these,  that  contrary  propositions  may  both  be 
false,  but  cannot  both  be  true ;  that  suboontrary  propositions 
may  both  be  true,  but  cannot  both  be  false;  that  of  two  con- 
tradictory propositions  one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false ; 
that  of  two  sub^temate  propositions  the  truth  of  the  uni- 
versal proves'the  truth  of  the  particular,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
particular  proves  the  falsity  of  the  universal,  but  not  vice 
versd  ;*  are  apt  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  very  technical  and 
mysterious,  but  when  explained,  seem  almost  too  obvious 
to  require  so  formal  a  statement,  since  the  same  amount 
of  explanation  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  principles  intel- 
ligible,  would  enable  the  truths  which   they   convey  to  be 
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tpprebended  in  any  particalar  case  whicb  can  occur.  Id  this 
respect^  however,  these  axioms  of  logic  are  on  a  level  with 
those  of  mathematics.  That  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  is  as  ohvious  in  any  par- 
ticular case  as  it  is  in  the  general  statement :  and  if  no  such 
general  maxim  had  ever  heen  laid  down,  the  demonetrationa  in 
Euchd  would  never  have  halted  for  an;  difGculty  in  atepping 
across  the  gap  which  this  axiom  at  present  serves  to  bridge 
OTCT.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  censured  writers  on  geometry,  for 
placing  a  list  of  these  elementary  generalizations  at  the  head 
of  their  treatises,  as  a  first  exercise  to  the  learner  of  the 
faculty  which  will  he  required  in  him  at  every  step,  that  of 
^iprehending  a  general  truth.  And  the  student  of  logic,  in 
the  discassion  even  of  such  troths  as  we  have  cited  above, 
acquires  hahits  of  oiroumspect  interpretation  of  words,  and  of 
exactly  measoring  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  assertions, 
which  are  among  the  most  indispensahle  conditions  of  any 
'  considerable  mental  attainment,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  logical  discipline  to  cultivate. 

§  3.  Having  notioed,  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Reasoning  or  Inference  properly  so  called,  the  cases  in 
vbich  the  progression  from  one  truth  to  another  is  only  ap- 
parent, the  logical  consequent  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
Ic^cal  antecedent;  we  now  pass  to  those  which  are  cases  of 
inference  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  those  in  which 
we  set  out  fiT>m  known  truths,  to  arrive  at  others  really  dis- 
tinct firom  them. 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term, 
and  in  whioh  it  is  synonymous  with  Inference,  is  popularly  satd 
to  be  of  two  kinds :  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals, 
and  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars ;  the  former  being 
called  Induction,  the  latter  Ratiocination  or  Syllogism.  It 
will  presently  be  shown  that  there  is  a  third  species  of  rea- 
soning, which  falls  under  neither  of  these  desonptions,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  only  valid,  but  is  the  foundation  of 
both  the  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  expressions,  r 
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from  partJGul&ra  to  generals,  and  leasotung  from  generals  to 
particulars,  are  recommended  by  brevity  rather  than  by  pre- 
cision, and  do  not  adequately  mark,  without  the  aid  of  a 
commentary,  the  distinction  between  Induction  (in  tbe  sense 
DOW  adverted  to)  and  Ratiocination.  The  meaning  intended 
by  these  expressions  is,  that  Induction  is  inferring  a  propo- 
sition from  propositions  lesB  general  than  itself,  and  Batioci- 
nation  is  inferring  a  proposition  flrom  propositions  equaUg  or 
more  general.  When,  from  the  observation  of  a  number  of 
individual  instances,  we  ascend  to  a  general  proposition,  or 
when,  by  combining  a  number  of  general  propositions,  we 
conclude  from  them  another  proposition  still  more  general, 
the  process,  which  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  instances, 
is  called  Induction.  When  from  a  general  proposition,  not 
alone  (for  from  a  single  proposition  nothing  can  be  concluded 
which  is  not  involved  in  tbe  terms),  but  by  combining  It  with 
other  propositions,  we  infer  a.  proposition  of  the  same  degree 
of  generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  general  proposition,  or  a 
proposition  merely  individual,  the  process  is  Ratiocination'. 
When,  in  short,  the  conclusion  is  more  general  than  the 
.largest  of  the  premises,  the  argument  is  commonly  called 
InductJon ;  when  leas  general,  or  equally  general,  it  is  Ratio- 
cination. 

As  all  experience  begins  with  individual  cases,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  them  to  generals,  it  might  seem  most  conformable 
to  the  natural  order  of  thought  that  Induction  should  be 
treated  of  before  we  touch  upon  Ratiocination.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  advantageous,  in  a  science  which  aims  at  tracing  onr 
acquired  knowledge  to  its  sources,  that  tbe  inquirer  should 
commence  with  tbe  latter  rather  than  with  tbe  earlier  stages 
of  the  process  of  constructing  our  knowledge;  and  should 
trace  derivative  truths  backward  to  the  truths  from  which 
they  are  deduced,  and  on  which  they  depend  for  their  evi- 
dence, before  attempting  to  point  out  the  original  spring  from 
which  both  ultimately  lake  their  rise.  The  advantages  of  this 
order  of  proceeding  in  tbe  present  instance  will  manifest 
themselves  as  we  advance,  in  a  manner  superseding  the  neces- 
sity of  any  further  justification  or  explanatioa. 
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Of  Induction,  therefore,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present, 
than  that  it  at  least  is,  vitbont  donbt,  a  process  of  real  infer- 
ence. The  coDcIusioQ  in  an  induction  embraces  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  premises.  The  principle  or  Uw  collected 
from  particular  instances,  the  general  proposition  in  which  we 
embody  the  result  of  onr  experience,  covers  a  much  larger 
extent  of  ground  than  the  individual  experiments  which  form 
itii  basis.  A  principle  ascertained  by  experience,  is  more  than 
a  mere  somming  up  of  what  has  been  specifically  observed  in 
tbe  individual  caees  which  have  been  examined ;  it  is  a  gene- 
niization  grounded  on  those  cases,  and  expressive  of  our  belief, 
that  what  we  there  found  true  is  true  in  an  indefinite  number 
of  cases  which  we  have  not  examined,  and  are  never  likely  to 
exattiine.  The  nature  and  grounds  of  this  inference,  and  the 
coDditions  neceseary  to  make  it  legitimate,  will  be  the  subject 
of  diHDussion  in  the  Third  Book :  but  that  such  inference 
nally  tabes  place  is  not  susceptible  of  question.  In  every  in- 
duction we  proceed  from  truths  which  we  knew,  to  truths  which 
«e  did  not  know ;  &om  facts  certified  by  observation,  to  facts 
which  we  have  not  observed,  and  even  to  facts  not  capable  of 
being  now  observed ;  iiiture  facts,  for  example ;  but  which  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  believe  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  induction 
itself. 

Induction,  then,  ie  a  real  process  of  Reasoning  or  Inference. 
Whether,  and  in  what  sense,  as  much  can  be  said  of  the  Syl- 
logism, remains  to  he  determined  by  the  examination  into  which 
«e  are  about  to  enter. 
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OF    BATIOCINATION,    OH    SYLLOOIBM. 

§  1.  Tbe  analysis  of  the  Syllogism  hoe  been  so  accoratfly 
and  fiilly  performed  in  the  common  manuals  of  Logic,  that  in 
the  present  vork,  which  is  not  designed  as  a  manual,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  recapitulate,  memoria  caiud,  the  leading  results  of 
that  analysis,  as  a  foundation  fur  the  remarks  to  be  afterwards 
made  on  the  fanctions  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  place  which  it 
holds  in  science. 

To  a  legitimate  syllogism  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
three,  and  no  more  than  three,  propositions,  namely,  the  con- 
clusion, or  proposition  to  be  proved,  and  two  other  proportions 
which  together  prove  it,  and  which  are  called  the  premises.  It 
is  sBBential  that  there  should  bs  three,  and  no  more  than  three, 
terms,  namely,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and 
another  called  the  middleterm,  which  must  be  found  in  both 
premises,  since  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  other  two  terms  are 
to  he  connected  together.  The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is 
called  the  major  term  of  the  syllogism ;  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion is  called  the  minor  term.  As  there  can  be  hut  three 
terms,  the  mfyor  and  minor  terms  must  each  he  found  in  one, 
and  only  one,  of  the  premises,  together  with  the  middleterm 
which  is  in  them  both.  The  premise  which  contains  the  mid- 
dleterm and  the  major  term  is  called  the  major  premise ;  that 
which  contains  the  middleterm  and  the  minor  term  is  called 
the  minor  premise. 

Syllogisms  are  divided  by  some  logicians  into  three  Jigura, 
by  others  into  four,  according  to  the  position  of  the  middle- 
term,  which  may  either  be  the  subject  in  both  premises,  the 
predicate  in  both,  or  the  subject  in  one  and  the  predicate  in 
the  other.  The  most  common  case  is  that  in  wliioh  the  middle- 
term  is  the  eubjeot  of  the  major  premise  and  the  predicate  of 
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the  minoF.  This  is  reckoued  as  the  firet  figure.  When  the 
middletenn  is  the  predic&te  in  both  premises,  the  syllofpsm 
belongs  to  the  second  figure;  when  it  is  the  subject  in  both,  to 
the  third.  In  the  fourth  figure  the  middleterm  is  the  subject 
of  the  minor  premise  sad  the  predicate  of  the  major.  Those 
writers  who  reckon  no  more  than  three  figures,  include  this  case 
in  the  first. 

Each  figure  is  diTided  into  mooda,  according  to  what  are 
called  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions,  that  is,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  uuiversal  or  particular,  affinnativB  or  nega- 
tire.  The  following  are  examples  of  all  the  legitimate  moods, 
that  is,  all  those  in  which  the  conclusioii  correctly  follows  Irom 
the  premises.  A  is  the  minor  term,  C  the  major,  B  the  middle- 
tenn. 

FlBST  FlOUEE. 
All  B  is  C     No  B  is  C       All  B  is  C  No  B  is  C 

All  A  is  B     All  A  is  B       Some  A  is  B       Some  A  is  B 
therefore       therefore  therefore  therefore 

All  A  is  C     No  A  is  0       Some  A  is  C       Some  A  is  not  C 
Second  Fioube. 
AllGisB     NoGisB 
No  A  is  B     Some  A  is  1 
therefore 


No  C  is  B 
AUAisB 
therefore 
No  A  is  0 


All  0  is  B 
Some  A  is  not  B 
therefore 
No  A  is  G     Some  A  is  not  0    Some  A  is  not  G 


Thibd  Fiodre. 


UBUO     KoBkC 
UB>A     AllBiaA 


BiiO    J 


thenlbn       thenfon 


uAicnotO    I 


UmslaiB 


HAkO    E 
FOOBTB   FlGUBE, 

AUCisB  AllCisB  SomeCisB  NoCisB  NoCisB 
AtlBisA  NoBisA  All  B  is  A  AUBisA  SomeBisA 
therefore       therefore       therefore  therefore  therefore 

SofMAisC  SomeAisnotC  SomeAisC  SomeAisDotC  SomeAianotC 
Id  these  exemplars,  or  blank  forms  for  making  syllogisms, 
DO  place  is  assigned  to  singuiar  propositions  ;  not,  of  course, 
becaose  such  propositions  are  not  used  in  ratiocination,  but 
because,  their  predic&te  being  a£Brmed  or  denied  of  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  they  are  ranked,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
syllogism,  with  anlTcrsal  propositions.  Thus,  these  two  syllo- 
gisms— 


_  dtyGoO^lc 
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All  men  are  mortal,  AW  men  are  mortal, 

All  kings  ate  mec,  Socrates  is  a  man, 

therefore  therefore 

All  kings  are  mortal,  Socrates  is  mortal, 

are  argnments  precisely  similar,  and  are  both  ranked  ia  the  gist 
mood  uf  the  first  figure. 

The  reasons  why  syllogisms  in  any  of  the  above  forma  are 
legitimate,  that  is,  why,  if  the  premises  are  true,  the  conoln- 
sion  must  inentably  be  so,  and  why  this  is  not  the  case  in 
any  other  possible  mood,  (that  is,  in  any  other  combination  of 
universal  and  particular,  affirmaUve  and  negative  propoaiUona,} 
any  person  taking  interest  in  these  inquiries  may  be  presumed 
to  have  either  learned  from  the  common  school  books  of  the 
syllogistic  logic,  or  to  be  capable  of  discovering  for  himself. 
The  reader  may,  however,  be  refprred,  for  every  needful  expla- 
nation, to  Archbishop  Whately's  ElernentB  of  Logic,  where  he 
-will  find  stated  with  philosophical  precision,  and  explained  with 
remarkable  perspicnity,  the  whole  of  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  syllogism. 

All  valid  ratiocination ;  all  reasoning  by  which,  ^m  gene- 
ral proponitions  previously  admitted,  other  propositions  equally 
or  less  general  are  inferred ;  may  be  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
above  forms.  The  whole  of  Euclid,  for  example,  might  be 
thrown  without  difficulty  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  regular  in 
mood  and  figure. 

Though  a  syllogism  framed  according  to  any  of  these  for- 
mnle  is  a  valid  argument,  all  correct  ratiocination  admits  of 
being  stated  in  syllogisms  of  the  firstfignre  alone.  The  rules 
for  throwing  an  argument  in  any  of  the  other  figures  into  the 
first  figure,  are  called  rules  for  the  reduction  of  syllogisms. 
It  is  done  by  the  conversion  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the 
premises.  Thus  m  argument  in  the  first  mood  of  the  second 
figure,  as— 

No  C  is  B 
All  A  is  B 
therefore 
No  A  is  0, 
may  be  reduced  as  follows.      The  proposition,  No  C  is  B, 
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beJDg  an  nniTenal  negative,  admits  of  simple  convereioD,  and 
mij  be  changed  into  No  B  is  C,  wbicb,  as  we  sboned,  ia  the 
Teiy  same  assertion  in  other  words — the  same  fact  differently 
expressed.  This'  transformation  having  been  efibcted,  the 
■^[ument  assumes  the  fullowing  form  : — 

No  B  ie  C 

All  A  is  B 
therefore 

No  A  is  C. 
vbich  is  a  good  ayllogism  in  the  second  mood  of  the  first 
%re.    Again,  an  argument  in  the  first  mood  of  the  third 
figure  most  resemble  the  following : — 

All  B  is  0 

All  B  is  A 

therefdre 

Some  A  ie  C, 
where  the  minor  premise,  All  B  is  A,  conformably  to  what 
WBB  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter  respecting  universal  affirma- 
tives, does  not  admit  of  simple  conversion,  but  may  be 
coaverted  per  accident,  thus,  Some  A  is  B  ;  which,  though  it 
does  not  express  the  whole  of  wliat  is  asserted  in  the  propo- 
sition All  B  is  A,  expresses,  as  was  formerly  shown,  part 
of  it,  and  must  therefore  be  true  if  the  whole  is  true.  We 
hsve,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  reduction,  the  following  syllo- 
gism in  the  third  mood  of  the  first  figure  -.-^ 

All  B  is  C 

Some  A  is  B, 
from  which  it  obviously  follows,  that 

Some  A  is  C. 
Id  the  same  manner,  or  in  a  manner  on  which  alter  these 
examples  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  every  mood  of  the 
tecond,  third,  and  fourth  fignres  may  be  reduced  to  some  one 
of  the  four  mooda  of  the  first.  In  other  words,  every  conclu- 
sion which  can  be  proved  in  any  of  the  last  three  figures, 
may  be  proved  in  the  first  figure  from  the  same  premises, 
with  a  slight  alteration  In  the  mere  manner  of  expressing 
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them.     Every  valid  ntiocination,  tbercfore,  may  be  Btated  in 
the  first  fi^re,  that  is,  in  one  of  the  following  fonns  : — 

Every  B  is  C  No  B  ib  0 

Some  A     J  Some  A    i 

therefore  therefore 

AUA         )      i.0.  "»*'•  1     0. 

Some  A     J  Some  A  is  not ) 

Or  if  more  significaDt  symbols  are  preferred : — ' 

To  prove  an  afSrmative,  the  argument  must  admit  of  being 
stated  in  this  form : — 

All  animals  are  mortal ; 

All  men         i 

Some  men      y         are  animals ; 

Socrates        } 

therefore 

All  men         \ 

Some  men      l        are  mortaL 

Socrates         ) 

To  prove  a  negative,  the  argument  must  be  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  this  form  : — 

No  one  who  is  capable  of  self-control  is  necessarily 
vicious ; 
All  negroes  \ 

Some  negroes       I-     are  capable  of  self-control ; 
Mr.  A's  negro      J 

tiierefore 
No  negroes  are  t 

Some  negroes  are  not  L     neceBsarily  vioious. 
Mr.  A's  negro  is  not    J 

Though  all  ratiocination  admits  of  being  throws  into  one 
or  the  other  of  these  forms,  and  sometimes  gains  consider- 
ably by  the  transformation,  both  in  clearness  and  in  the 
obviousness  of  iU  consequence ;  there  arc,  no  doubt,  cases 
in  which  the  argument  falls  more  naturally  into  one  of  the 
other  three  figoies,  and  in  which  its  oonclusivenesa  is  more 
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■pparent  at  the  first  glance  in  those  figures,  than  when 
reduced  to  the  first.  Thus,  if  the  proposition  were  that 
pt^ans  may  he  virtnons,  and  the  evidence  to  prove  it  were  the 
exsmple  of  Aristidea ;  a  syllogiem  in  the  third  figure, 

Anstides  was  virtuous, 

Aristides  was  a  pagan, 
therefore 

Some  pagan  was  virtuous, 
Tonld  he  a  more  natural  mode  of  stating  the  argument,  and 
woald  carry  conviction  more  instantly  home,  than  the  same 
ntiocisation  strained  into  the  first  figure,  thus — 

Aristides  was  virtuous. 

Some  pagan  was  Aristides, 
therefore 

Some  p^an  was  virtuous. 
A  German  philosopher,  Lambert,  whose  Neuet  Organon 
(pablished  in  tiie  year  1764)  contains  among  other  things 
ciQfl  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  expositions  which  had 
erer  been  made  of  the  syllogistic  doctrine,  has  expressly  ex- 
unined  what  sort  of  arguments  fall  most  naturally  and  suitably 
ioto  each  of  the  four  figures ;  and  his  investigation  is  oharao- 
terized  by  great  ingenuity  and  clearness  of  thought.*  The 
trgDment,  however,  is  one  and  the  same,  in  whichever  figure 
it  is  expressed ;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  premises 
of  ft  syllogism  ia  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  figure,  and  those 
of  the  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  to  which  it  may  be  reduced, 
are  the  same  premises  in  everything  except  language,  or,  at 
least,  as  much  of  them  as  contributes  to  the  proof  of  the  con- 

*  Bit  otmoluiioiii  m,  "  The  fint  figore  ia  tuitsU  to  the  diBoorei;  or  proof 
oftkt|Hop«tiaof  *  thing;  the  leooud  to  the  digooverj  or  proof  of  tha  di>- 
IJBdiiiiM  bstwaen  thing!  ;  the  third  to  tbe  diwjovery  or  proof  of  instuiou  kad 
OMptioni ;  the  fbnrtli  to  the  diaoorary,  or  azcluaion,  of  (he  diffiannt  tpnrina  of 
aiMiu."  Tb«  refemioe  of  ijUogiuna  iutheliiM  (liree  Giforea  to  theittcftwidc 
MuN  It  ■■Ua  ia,  in  Lambert'i  upioioii,  atniued  and  unii&timl ;  to  each  of  tha 
tbree  baloogs,  aoeordiDg  to  bim,  »  aepante  axiom,  oo-ordinale  and  of  equal 
utboritj  irith  th»t  dict9»,  and  to  whioh  he  givea  the  namea  of  dicttm  it  O- 
•Bwbr  the  aecoDdflgore,  t^ttm  de  cunqib  far  the  third,  and  dietmm  it  rtei- 
/nt9  tx  the  fourth.  See  put  i.  or  Dianaiologie,  obi^.  it.  S  2!S  tl  i^.  Ur, 
Bulej,  TlieoTy  ((/  SM*oni»g,   2nd  ed.  pp.  70-71}  takea  a  (imiIarTiew«f  tba 
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clusioD  IB  the  same.  We  are  therefore  at  liberty,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  opinion  of  logicians,  to  consider 
the  two  elementary  forms  of  the  first  figure  as  the  universal 
types  of  all  correct  ratiocination ;  the  one,  when  the  conclusion 
to  be  proved  is  afiQnnative,  the  other,  when  it  is  negative; 
even  though  certain  arguments  may  have  a  tendency  to  clothe 
themselves  in  the  forms  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
figures;  which,  however,  cannot  possibly  happen  with  the 
only  class  of  arguments  which  are  of  first-rate  scientific  im- 
portance, those  in  which  the  conclusion  is  an  universal  affirma- 
tive, such  conclusions  being  susceptible  of  proof  in  the  first 


*  SiDOo  thU  otuptw  wai  written,  two  treatiset  lm«  appcMvd  (or  nUher  ■ 
trektiN  knd  a  fngmetit  of  a  trsatiBe),  which  Mm  at  >  further  improTement  in 
the  Iheoi^  of  the  form*  of  nti[>ciii&tioD  :  Mr.  De  Morgan's  "  Fonnal  Logic  ;  or, 
th«  Ctloalna  of  Inferaso^  'Stmtmij  and  ProbatJe ;"  and  ths  "  New  Analytic 
of  Logical  Formi,"  attached  as  an  Appendix  to  Sir  William  HNniltOT'a  DU- 
ejationt  im  PhUott^kj/,  and  ai  greater  length,   to  bii  poithumouB  Ltctarti  <M 

Lagie. 

In  Mr.  Db  iiorgaa'a  Tolame — abonnding,  id  ita  more  popnUr  parte,  with 
-raliuble  obeervationB  felicitoiulyezpreesed — the  principal  feature  of  originalitjr 
ia  an  attempt  to  bring  within  strict  twhnical  nilaa  the  maea  in  which  a  oouclu- 
■ion  can  be  drawn  from  premisee  of  a  form  usually  cUaaed  as  particular.  Mr. 
De  Morgan  obaerrM,  very  justly,  that  from  the  premises  Most  Ba  are  Ca,  moat 
Bs  are  Aa,  it  may  be  conclnded  with  certainty  that  acme  Aa  are  Ca,  aJDoe  two 
portiona  of  the  clasi  B^  each  of  them  oompriaiDg  mora  than  half,  most  aecea- 
■arily  in  part  coosiat  of  the  aama  individuala.  FoUowing  out  tJui  line  of 
thought,  it  is  equally  evident  that  If  we  knew  exactly  what  proportion  the 
"  moat"  in  each  of  the  prsmieeg  bear  to  the  entire  claaa  B,  we  oould  [ncrcase  in 
tt  eorreaponding  degree  the  deSaitensss  of  the  coocluaian.  Thus  if  SO  per  cent 
of  B  are  included  in  C,  and  70  per  cent  in  A,  SO  per  cent  at  [eaat  must  be 
oommon  to  both  ;  in  other  worda,  the  number  ef  As  which  are  Cs,  and  of  Ca 
which  are  Aj,  most  be  at  least  equal  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  claaa  B.  Piooeeding 
on  thia  conceptioD  of  "numerical]}'  deEnite  propositions, "  and  extending  it  to 
auch  forms  aa  theae  : — "  i5  Xa  (or  more)  are  each  of  them  one  of  70  Ye,"  or 
"  45  Xa  (or  more)  are  no  oos  of  them  to  be  found  among  70  Ys,"  aad  examin- 
ing what  inferencea  admit  of  being  drawn  from  the  various  coDibioa^ons  which 
may  be  made  of  premises  of  this  description,  Mr.  De  Morgan  eBlahliahea  nni- 
versal  formuln  for  aoch  inferencea  ;  creating  for  that  purpose  not  only  a  new 
technical  language,  bat  a  fr»inidable  array  of  aymbola  analogous  to  thoM  of 

Since  it  ia  undeniable  that  inferencea,  in  the  oisea  examined  by  Mr.  De 
Morgan,  can  leptimately  be  drawn,  aod  that  tbs  ordinary  theory  takei  no 
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}  i.  On  examining,  tben,  these  two  general  formnlcB,  we 
find  that  in  both  of  them,  one  premise,  the  major,  is  an  uni- 
versal proposition ;  and  according  as  this  is  affirmative  or  ne- 
gative, the  conctnsion  is  so  too.  All  ratiocination,  therefore, 
rtarts  from  a  general  proposition,  principle,  or  assamption :   a 

tteaant  of  them,  I  will  not  mj  ttiM  it  wm  not  north  whila  (o  ihow  in  dstoil  - 
bow  thrM  alw)  could  be  reduced  to  formuliB  u  rigorona  u  IboM  of  AriaUtle. 
Wlttt  Mr.  De  Morgan  hu  done  wu  worth  doing  oaoe  (perhapa  more  Uua  onoo, 
M  ■  Khool  QxeroUe) ;  bnt  I  question  if  iU  reanlta  are  worth  etadjing  and  mai- 
taing  for  anj  practical  purpow.  The  pnotioal  uw  of  techaioal  fonna  of  rea- 
ming u  to  bar  out  &llaoiea :  but  the  fkllaoiea  whiob  require  to  he  guarded 
•giimt  in  ratiocination  pniperlj  bo  oalled,  arise  from  the  incautions  lue  of  the 
Mnmon  fonni  of  langnage  ;  and  the  logician  mtut  track  the  fallacy  into  that 
tontisy,  initead  of  waiting  for  it  on  a  territorj  of  hi*  own.  While  ha  remaina 
uUDg  propoaitioaa  which  have  acqaired  the  aamerioalpreinaioa  of  tha  Calculua 
if  Probabilitiea,  the  anemj  ia  left  in  poeaeaaion  of  the  only  ground  oa  wbiob  be 
am  be  Ibnnidable.  And  nnce  the  propoaitiona  (abort  of  uniTcnal)  on  which  a 
thinker  baa  to  depend,  either  for  purpoMi  itf  tpaoolation  orof  praoUoe,  do  not, 
empt  is  a  lew  peooliar  oaaea,  admit  of  any  numerioal  praoiaion ;  oomman 
naming  eannot  be  translated  into  Mr.  De  Hotgan'a  form^  whioh  thersfire 
cunot  Mrre  any  purpoae  aa  a  teat  of  iL 

%  William  Hamilton'a  theory  of  the  "  qnantifioatioD  of  the  predicate"  (ooo- 
eariuag  the  originality  of  which  in  hia  case  there  oan  be  no  doubt,  howerer  Mr. 
De  Uoigan  may  have  alao,  and  independently,  originated  an  aqnlTaknt  doo- 
trine)  may  be  briefly  deacribed  aa  followi ; — 

"LogicaUy"  (1  quote  hia  own  worda)  "we  ought  to  take  into  acoonnt  th* 
qnaoUty,  alwaya  nndetatood  in  thought,  bnt  nanally,  for  manifeat  reaaona, 
ifidai!  in  ita  ezpnaaion,  not  only  of  tha  subject,  but  alao  of  llie  pradioate  of  a 
jadgmant."  All  A  ia  B,  ia  oqairalant  to  aU  A  ia  Km*  B.  No  A  ■  B,  to  No 
A  ii  any  B.  Some  A  la  B,  ii  lantiunount  to  aoma  A  ia  tome  B.  Some  A  ia 
not  B,  to  Some  A  ia  ntrf  any  B.  Ah  io  theea  fbnna  of  aaeertjon  the  predie>t« 
fa  enctly  ooeztauaiTS  with  tb«  antijeot,  tliey  all  admit  ri  aimple  oonvaraiDn  ; 
wd  by  this  wc  obtain  two  additional  foroa— Some  fi  ia  oU  A,  and  No  B  la 
mme  A  We  may  alao  make  the  aaaertioB  All  A  ia  all  B,  whidi  will  ba  traa 
if  the  claaaea  A  and  B  are  exaoUy  ooaiteDiiva.  The  laat  three  forma,  though 
Mnrayiog  real  aaaertjona,  have  no  place  in  the  ordioary  chunGoation  of  Pro- 
pantiona.  All  propontiona,  then,  being  aappoaad  to  be  tranelatad  into  thia 
tangoage,  and  written  each  in  that  one  of  the  preceding  forma  which  luuwcn 
to  ill  signification,  ther*  emergaa  a  new  act  i^  ayllogiatao  rales,  materially  dlf- 
fnnit  tnmi  the  common  onea.  A  genwvl  view  of  the  points  of  diBerenee  may 
be  giren  in  the  worda  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Ditctmioiu,  2nd  ed.  p.  B£l) : — 

"  IV  rerocation  of  the  two  terma  of  a  Prapoaition  to  their  true  relation  ;  a 
frapoaition  being  alwt^a  an  efootiva  of  ita  anbjeot  and  ita  predioate. 

"  The  coniequent  reduction  of  the  Conranion  of  Prupoaitiona  from  tiitra 
ipedea  to  one— that  of  Simple  Conversion, 
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propoBitioQ  in  which  a  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  an 
entire  class ;  that  is,  in  which  some  attribute,  or  the  negation 
of  some  attribute,  is  asserted  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects 
distinguished  by  a  common  characteristic,  and  designated  in 
consequence,  by  a  common  name. 

The  other  premiee  is  always  affirmative,  and  asserts  that 
something  (which  may  be  either  an  individual,  a  class,  or  part 

'"He  redootion  of  kll  tiia  Oen^ralZavt  of  CBtc^ricklSyUagfiima  to  aaingle 

'  "  The  SToIntioD  bma  that  one  oanon  of  lit  the  Species  and  wietica  of  Syl- 
Ic^inni. 

"  The  abrogation  of  all  the  ^pcaiil  £<ii»  of  SjUogiam. 

"A  demoDitration  of  tbs  ezclnaive  poaaibilit;  of  Three  ijllogiitio  Figure*  ; 
and  (on  new  grouudi)  the  raienUfio  and  final  Volition  of  the  Fourth. 

"A  DunireaUti'in  that  Figure  is  u  unetwntial  variation  in  sjllogiitic  form ; 
and  tbe  oonaequent  abeurdity  of  Reduoiag  the  ByllogigmB  of  the  other  figures  to 
thefirrt. 

"  An  enonnoement  of  mu  Orgtmie  Prmeiple  for  each  Figure. 

"  A  deCermination  of  the  trae  namber  of  the  L^timato  Moods;  with 

"  Their  amplifloation  in  number  (thirtj-sii); 

"  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures;  and 

"Their  relative  Bquivalence,  ornrtual  identity,  througfaont  erery schematio 
diBerenee. 

"  Tliat,  in  the  saaond  and  third  figureJ^  (he  extreme*  holding  both  (he  same 
relation  (o  (be  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  tbe  first,  an  opposition  and  eab- 
ordination  between  a  term  major  and  a  term  minor,  mutnallj  DontAining  and 
oontalned,  in  the  coantor  whole*  of  Eiteosion  and  Compreheiuian. 

"Consequently,  in  the  secoad  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
major  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  (wo  indifierent  oonclnaion*  :  whereai 
in  the  Erst  the  premise*  sre  detaiminate,  and  there  is  a  single  proximate  cod- 

Tbis  doctrine,  like  that  of  Mr.  De  Morgan  preriongly  notioed,  is  a  ml 
addition  to  the  lyllo^tic  theory  ;  and  has  moreover  this  advantage  over  Mr. 
De  Morgao'i  "  nnmerioally  definite  Syllogilm,"  that  tbe  fonns  it  anpplte*  are 
really  available  as  a  test  of  the  oorrectnees  of  ntiociQation  j  since  proposition* 
in  the  comman  form  ma;  always  have  (beir  predicatee  quantified,  and  so  be 
made  amenable  to  Sir  W.  Eamilton'B  rules.  Conaidered  however  a*  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Soittut  of  Logio,  that  ii,  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental  pn> 
cesses  oonoemed  in  reasoning,  the  new  doctrine  appean  to  me,  I  confaas,  not 
mardy  auperflaone,  but  erroneous  ;  since  the  form  in  which  it  clothes  propoat- 
(ions  does  not,  like  the  ordinary  form,  express  what  is  in  the  mind  of  (he 
epeako'  when  be  enaninates  the  proposition.  I  cannot  think  Sir  William 
Hamilton  right  in  mvntaining  that  the  quantity  of  the  predicate  is  "always 
understood  in  thought."  It  is  implied,  bnt  is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
peitoQ  who  asserts  the  proposilion.  The  quantlGoation  of  the  pr«dioal«^  inalead 
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of  a  class)  belongs  to,  or  is  included  in,  the  class  respecting 
which  something  was  affirmed  or  denied  in  the  major  premise. 
It  follows  that  the  attribute  afBrmed  or  denied  of  the  entire 
class  may  (if  there  was  truth  in  that  affirmation  or  denial)  be 
affinned  or  denied  of  the  object  or  objects  alleged  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  class :  and  this  is  precisely  the  assertion  made  in 
the  coDclusioQ. 

Whether  or  not  the  foregoing  is  an  adequate  account  of  the 
constitnent  parts  of  the  syllogism,  will  be  presently  considered  ; 
but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  true  account.  It  has  accordingly 
been  generalized,  and  erected  into  a  logical  maxim,  on  which 
All  ratiocination  is  Baid  to  be  founded,  insomuch  that  to  reason, 
and  to  apply  the  maxim,  are  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  maxim  is.  That  whatever  can  be  affirmed  (or  denied) 
of  a  class,  may  be  affinned  (or  denied)  of  everything  included 
in  the  class.  This  axiom,  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
syllogistio  theory,  is  termed  by  logicians  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
nidlo. 

Tbia  maxim,  however,  when  considered  as  a  principle  of 
reasoniog,  appears  suited  to  a  system  of  metaphysics  once 
indeed  generally  received,  but  which  for  the  last  two  centuries 
has  been  considered  as  finally  abandoned,  though  there  have 
not  been  wanting  in  our  own  day  attempts  at  its  revival. 
So  long  as  what  are  termed  Universale  were  regarded  as  a 
pecohar  kind  of  substances,  having  an  objective  existence 
distinct  JTom  the  individual  objects  classed  under  them,  the 
dictum  de  omni  conveyed  an  important  meaning ;  because  it  * 
expressed  the  intercommunity  of  nature,  which  it  was  neces- 

o(  being  a  meuii  of  bringing  out  mora  clearlj  the  mesning  of  the  propoiition, 
utiullj  Uadt  the  mini]  out  of  the  propontian,  into  another  order  of  ideas.  For 
*b>n  we  M7,  iJl  meo  im  mortal,  we  nmpl;  meui  to  affirm  the  attribute 
Burtilit?  of  all  men  ;  without  thinking  at  all  of  the  dait  mortal  in  the  con- 
oete,  or  tmabliug  ouraelvea  about  whether  it  contains  an;  other  beings  or  not. 
It  is  aol;  for  some  artificial  purpose  that  we  ever  look  at  the  propontioo  in  the 
Mpeet  in  which  (he  prwJlc&ts  also  is  thought  of  as  a  olass-Dame,  either  including 
tUnibject  only,  or  the  Bubjeetuid  something  more.     (See  above,  p.  104.) 

For  a  foller  discnsiian  of  this  subject,  see  the  tweDty-seoond  chapter  of  a 
»OTk  already  referred  to,  "  An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philo- 
tofhy." 
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BAry  on  that  theory  that  we  sboald  suppose  to  exist  between 
those  general  sabstaaces  and  the  particular  substaQces  which 
were  subordinated  to  tbem.  That  everything  predicable  of 
the  universal  was  predlcable  of  the  various  individuals  con- 
taioed  under  it,  was  then  no  identionl  proposition,  hut  a 
statement  of  what  was  conceived  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
universe.  The  assertion  that  the  entire  nature  and  properties 
of  the  iTiistantia  secunda  formed  part  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  each  of  the  individual  substances  called  by  the  same 
name ;  that  the  properties  of  Man,  for  example,  were  proper- 
ties  of  all  men ;  was  a  proposition  of  real  significance  when 
man  did  not  mean  all  men,  but  something  inherent  in  men, 
and  vastly  superior  to  them  in  dignity.  Now,  however,  when 
it  is  known  that  a  class,  an  universal,  a  genus  or  species,  ia 
not  an  entity  per  te,  but  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  indi- 
vidual substances  themselves  which  are  placed  in  the  class, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  real  in  the  matter  except  those 
objects,  a  common  name  given  to  them,  and  common  attri- 
butes indicated  by  the  name ;  what,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
do  we  learn  by  being  told,  that  whatever  can  be  affirmed  of  a 
class,  may  be  affirmed  of  every  object  contained  in  the  class  ? 
The  class  U  nothing  but  the  objects  contained  in  it :  and  the 
dictum  de  omni  merely  amounts  to  the  identical  proposition, 
that  whatever  is  true  of  certain  objects,  is  true  of  each  of  those 
objects.  If  all  ratiocination  were  no  more  than  the  applica- 
tion of  this  maxim  to  particular  cases,  the  syllogism  would 
indeed  be,  what  it  has  so  often  been  declared  to  be,  solemn 
trifling.  The  dictum  de  omni  is  on  a  par  with  another  truth, 
which  iu  its  time  was  also  reckoned  of  great  importance, 
"  Whatever  is,  is,"  To  give  any  real  meaning  to  the  dictum 
de  omni,  we  must  consider  it  not  as  an  axiom,  hut  as  a  defi- 
nition; we  must  look  upon  it  as  intended  to  explain,  in  a 
circuitous  aud  paraphrastic  manner,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
clast. 

An  error  which  seemed  finally  reftited  and  dislodged  from 
thought,  often  needs  only  put  on  a  new  suit  of  phrases,  to  be 
welcomed  back  to  its  old  quarters,  and  allowed  to  repose 
unquestioned  for  another  cycle  of  ages.    Modem  philosophers 
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have  Dot  been  eparing  in  their  ooDtempt  for  the  schulastio 
dogma  that  genera  and  Bpeciee  ate  a  peculiar  kind  of  sub* 
stances,  which  general  subiitaDces  being  the  only  permanent 
things,  while  the  individual  substances  comprehended  under 
them  are  in  a  perpetual  fiux,  knoniedge,  which  necessarily 
imports  stability,  can  only  have  relation  to  those  general  sub- 
stances or  naiversals,  and  not  to  the  facts  or  particulars  in- 
cluded under  them.  Yet,  though  nominally  rejected,  this 
very  doctrine,  whether  disguised  under  the  Abstract  Ideas  of 
Locke  (whose  specnlatioDs,  however,  it  has  less  vitiated  than 
those  of  perhaps  any  other  writer  who  has  been  infected  with 
it),  under  the  ultra-nominalism  of  Hobbes  and  Condillac,  or 
the  ontology  of  the  later  Eantiana,  has  never  ceased  to  poison 
philosophy.  Once  accustomed  to  consider  scientific  investiga- 
tion as  essentially  consisting  in  the  study  of  univer^als,  men 
did  not  drop  this  habit  of  thought  when  they  ceased  to  regard 
universals  as  possessing  an  independent  existence :  and  even 
those  who  went  the  length  of  considering  them  as  mere  names, 
could  not  tree  themselves  liom  the  notion  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  troth  consisted  entirely  or  partly  in  Bome  kind  of  con- 
juration or  juggle  with  those  names.  When  a  philosopher 
adopted  fully  the  Nominalist  view  of  the  signittcation  of 
general  language,  retaining  along  with  it  the  dictum  de  omni 
08  tiie  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  two  such  premises  fairly 
put  together  were  likely,  if  he  was  a  consistent  thinker,  to 
land  him  in  rather  startling  oonclnsions.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  aeriously  held,  ly  writers  of  deserved  celebrity,  that  tlie 
process  of  arriving  at  new  truths  by  reasoning  consists  in  the 
mere  substitution  of  one  set  of  arbitrary  signs  for  another ; 
a  doctrine  which  they  suppose  to  derive  irresistible  confirma- 
tion from  the  example  of  algebra.  If  there  were  any  process 
iu  sorcery  or  necromancy  more  preternatural  than  tliis,  I 
■huuld  be  much  sarprised.  The  culminating  point  of  this 
philosophy  is  the  noted  aphorism  of  Condillac,  that  a  science 
is  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  but  un«  langue  bien  faite  ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  one  sufScient  mie  for  discovering  the 
nature  and  properties  of  objects  is  to  name  them  properly :  as 
if  the  reverse  were  not  the  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  name 
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them  properly  except  io  proportion  as  we  are  already  acquainted 
with  tlieir  nature  and  properties.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  none,  not  even  the  most  trivial  knowledge  with  respect 
to  Things,  ever  was  or  could  be  originally  got  at  by  any  con- 
ceivable manipulation  of  mere  names,  as  such ;  snd  that  what 
can  be  learned  from  names,  is  only  what  somebody  who  used 
the  names  knew  before?  Philosophical  analysis  confirms  the 
indication  of  common  sense,  that  the  function  of  names  is  hut 
that  of  enabling  us  to  remember  and  to  communicate  our 
thoaghts.  That  they  also  strengthen,  even  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  the  power  of  thought  itself,  is  most  true :  but  tbey  do 
this  by  no  intrinsic  and  peculiar  virtue;  they  do  it  by  the 
power  inherent  in  an  artificial  memory,  an  instrument  of  which 
few  have  adequately  considered  the  immeoae  potency.  As  an 
artificial  memory,  language  truly  is,  what  it  has  so  often  been 
called,  an  instrument  of  thought ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  the 
instrument,  and  another  to  he  the  exclusive  subject  upon  which 
the  instrument  is  exercised.  We  think,  indeed,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  by  means  of  names,  but  what  we  think  of,  are  the 
things  called  by  those  names;  and  theire  cannot  be  a  greater 
error  than  to  imagine  that  thought  can  be  carried  on  with 
nothing  in  our  mind  but  names,  or  that  we  can  make  the 
names  think  for  us. 

§  8.  Those  who  considered  the  dictum  de  omni  as  the 
foundation  of  the  syllogism,  looked  upon  arguments  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  erroneous  view  which  Hobbes 
took  of  propositions.  Because  there  are  some  propositions 
which  are  merely  verbal,  Hobhes,  in  order  apparently  that  his 
definition  might  be  rigorously  universal,  defined  a  proposition 
as  if  no  propositions  declared  anything  except  the  meaning  of 
words.  If  Hohhes  was  right ;  if  no  further  account  than  this 
could  be  given  of  the  import  of  propositions ;  no  theory  could 
be  given  but  the  commonly  received  one,  of  the  combination  of 
propositions  in  a  syllogism.  If  the  minor  premise  asserted 
nothing  more  than  that  something  belongs  to  a  class,  and  if 
the  major  premise  asserted  nothing  of  that  class  except  that  i  t 
is  included  in  another  class,  the  conclusion  would  only  be 
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that  what  was  included  io  the  lower  class  is  included  in  the 
higher,  and  the  result,  therefore,  nothing  except  that  the  classi- 
fication is  coadstent  with  itself.  But  we  have  seen  that  it 
is  Qo  suflBcient  account  of  the  meaniDg  of  a  proposition,  to  say 
that  it  refers  something  to,  or  excludes  something  from,  a  class. 
Every  proposition  which  conveys  real  information  asserts  a 
matter  of  fact,  dependent  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  on 
irti6cial  classification.  It  asserts  that  a  given  object  does 
01  does  not  possess  a  given  attribute ;  or  it  asserts  that  two 
attribnles,  or  sets  of  attributes,  do  or  do  not  (constantly 
or  occasionally)  coexist.  Since  such  is  the  purport  of  all 
piopodtJOQS  which  convey  any  real  knowledge,  and  since 
ratiocination  is  a  mode  of  acquiring  real  knowledge,  any 
theory  of  ratiocination  which  does  not  recognise  this 
import  of  propositions,  cannot,  we  may  be  sure,  be  the  true 
ooe. 

Applying  this  view  of  propositions  to  the  two  premises  of 
asyllogism,  we  obtain  the  Ibllowing  results.  The  major  pre- 
mise, which,  OS  already  remarked,  is  always  universal,  asserts, 
that  all  things  which  have  a  certain  attribute  (or  attributes) 
have  or  have  not  along  with  it,  a  certain  other  attribute 
(or  attributes).  The  minor  premise  asserts  that  the  thing 
01  set  of  things  which  are  the  subject  of  that  premise,  have 
tbe  first-mentioned  attribute ;  and  the  conolusion  is,  that  they 
have  (or  that  they  have  not)  the  second.  Thus  in  our  former 
euffiple, 

All  men  are  mortal, 

Socrates  is  a  man, 
therefore 

Soorat«B  is  mortal, 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  major  premise  are  connotative 
lenos,  denoting  objects  and  connoting  attributes.  The  asser- 
tion in  the  major  premise  is,  that  along  with  one  of  the  two 
sets  of  attributes,  we  always  find  the  other :  that  the  attri- 
butes connoted  by  *'  man"  never  exist  unless  conjoined  with 
the  attribute  called  mortality.  The  assertion  in  the  minor 
premise  ia  that  the  individual  named  Socrates  possesses  the 
former  attributes ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  he  possesses  also  the 
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-nttribute  mortality.     Or  if  both  the  premises  are  general  pro- 
positions, as 

All  men  ere  mortal, 
All  kings  are  men, 

therefore 
All  kings  are  mortal, 
the  minor  preiniee  assorts  that  the  attributes  denoted  by  king- 
ship only  exist  in  conjunction  with  those  signified  by  the  word 
man.  The  major  asserts  as  before,  that  the  last- mentioned 
attributes  are  never  found  without  the  attribute  of  mortality. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  wherever  the  attributes  of  kingship  are 
found,  that  of  mortality  is  found  also, 

If  the  major  premise  were  negative,  as.  No  men  are  omni- 
potent, it  would  assert,  not  that  the  attributes  connoted  by 
"  man"  never  exist  without,  but  that  they  uever  exist  with, 
those  connoted  by  "  omnipotent:"  from  which,  together  with 
the  minor  premise,  if  is  concluded,  that  the  same  irioompati- 
bility  exists  between  the  attribute  omnipotence  and  those 
constituting  a  king.  In  a  similar  manner  we  might  analyse 
any  other  example  of  the  syllogism. 

If  we  generalize  this  process,  and  look  out  for  the  prin- 
ciple or  law  involved  in  every  such  inference,  and  presupposed 
in  every  syllugism  the  propositions  of  which  are  anything  more 
than  merely  verbal;  we  find,  not  the  unmeaning  dictum 
de  omni  tt  nuUa,  but  a  fundamental  principle,  or  rather  two 
principles,  strikingly  resembling  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 
The  first,  which  is  the  principle  of  affirmative  syllogisms, 
is,  that  things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing,  coexist 
with  one  another.  The  second  is  the  principle  of  negative 
syllogisms,  and  is  to  this  effect:  that  a  thing  which  coexists 
with  another  thing,  with  which  other  a  third  thing  does  not 
coexist,  is  not  coexistent  with  that  third  thing.  These  axioms 
manifestly  relate;  to  facts,  and  not  to  conventions ;  and  one  or 
other  of  them  is  the  ground  of  the  legitimacy  of  every  argu- 
ment in  which  facts  and  not  conventions  are  the  matter 
treated  of.* 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spancer  (PniuifUa  of  Piychotogt/,  pp.  12G-7),  Chongh  bit 
tiseoTj  of  tha  BfUoginn  coincidea  with  all  that  U  e«(«D(ud  of  mine,  Uiinlii  it  > 
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4  4.  It  remaiDa  to  translate  this  ezpoeition  of  the  syllo'- 
pem  from  tho  one  into  the  other  of  the  two  languages  in 

Ici^oal  bllaej  to  pnnnt  tlia  two  uionu  in  the  text,  m  ^ib  ngaliJang  prinoiplM 
ti  ■jllogiaa.  Be  ohaifn  ma  witb  fidling  into  tha  mot  puiotad  out  by  Aroli- 
biihop  Wlutidj  uid  mjBiilf,  of  oonfoaniiiDg  exact  likanen  with  litw»l  ideotitj ; 
4iid  miintuiii,  tliM  we  ought  not  to  a»j  Ibiit  Socntas  poaiBsaee  the  tame  atiri- 
bntet  whioli  mre  coDDOted  by  the  word  Uu,  but  only  that  be  poaaaaam  atlii- 
batea  txaOly  tikt  tham  :  aooocding  to  whieb  phruaology,  Socntea,  uid  the  »t- 
bibnlB  wortality,  are  not  two  thing!  ooexiating  with  the  aame  thin^  u  the  axiom 
HMTti,  bat  two  thingi  coexiidng  with  two  difi^reut  thingi. 

The  qoaation  batweao  Mr.  Spencer  uid  me  is  merely  one  of  language ;  for 
Milhcr  of  oa  (if  I  nndentaad  Mr.  Bpenoer'i  opiniona  rlghtlyj  believe*  an  Utri- 
baie  to  be  a  real  thing,  jiiiiBniaiiiil  of  objtstire  BiiBt«DQa ;  we  baltaTe  it  to  be  a 
fartioolat'  mode  of  Daoiiog  our  aanmtioiii,  or  oar  eipeotatiou  of  aenaotian, 
■ben  loobad  ait  in  tbeir  relation  to  an  exteiual  object  whiob  ezcitai  them.  The 
<)iunioD  railed  by  Mr.  Spencer  doea  not,  therefore,  ooncem  the  propertie*  of 
toy  really  eziiting  thing,  hut  the  compaialdTS  appropriatenaia,  tor  pbiloaophi- 
lal  porpoaaa,  of  two  (USei«nt  modea  of  uaiog  a  naioe.  Cooaideredin  thia  point 
of  new,  the  phraaeolagy  J  haie  employed,  which  ia  that  ocanmonly  uaed  by 
phiinof^Mra,  aaama  u  me  to  be  the  beat.  Ur.  Spencer  ia  of  opinion  that 
btcanae  Soonktee  and  Aioibiadea  are  not  the  aame  man,  the  attribute  which 
coulitntea  tbera  niea  ahoutd  not  be  oatled  the  aama  attribute  ;  that  becauae 
the  hnmani^  of  one  man  and  that  of  another  ezpraaa  t}kenuelvtiB  to  our  aenaea 
not  bj  tbe  laiiw  intUndual  auiaationi  but  by  aeiualiona  exactly  alike,  bamanity 
ODght  to  be  regarded  aa  a  different  attribute  in  erery  difierant  man.  But  on 
tbii  ahowiog,  th^  humanity  even  of  any  one  man  should  be  oonaidered  aa  different 
Bttributaa  now  and  half-an-hour  hence ;  for  the  aenHationB  by  which  it  will  then 
Buni&at  itaelf  to  my  organa  will  not  he  a  oontlnnation  of  my  present  aensatioe^ 
ht  a  rqwtiliati  li  thorn ;  fraah  aaaaatiani,  not  identical  with,  but  only  etaoUy 
like  tbe  pnaent  If  every  gtaiaral  aaneaptioa,  instead  U  badng  "  the  One  in  tha 
Uany,"  weae  oonaidered  to  be  as  many  ditFarent  conceptions  as  there  are  things 
Id  iriiic^  it  ia  applieai>lB,  tbeie  would  be  no  sucb  thing  aa  general  language. 
A  name  would  hare  no  gaoenl  meaaing  if  bum  counatad  one  thing  when  pre- 
dioatad  of  JiAn,  and  another,  thm^  abaely  naembling,  thing  whao  predioated 
otWiUiain. 

Hm  meaning  of  any  fenaial  same  is  soma  outwurd  or  inward  phenomenon, 
Bcaaisting,  in  the  last  rest^  id  feelings  ;  and  theae  feelings,  if  their  ocniinuity 
ia  fbr  an  instant  broken,  an  no  longw  the  aame  feetinga,  in  tha  Sanaa  of  indi' 
ridml  ideatity.  What,  then,  is  the  oommon  nmethnig  whioh  girea  a  maanini; 
lo  Iha  gananl  samel  Mr.  Spenoar  oao  tmly  say,  it  ia  tbe  nmilarity  of  the 
tMlinga  ;  and  I  rejoin,  the  attribute  ia  praciaely  that  similarity.  The  namaa  of 
atlribatas  are  in  th^  ultimate  anslyais  namea  for  the  raeemblaaoea  of  onr  lenaa- 
tloea  (or  other  feelings).  Emy  general  nam^  whether  abatnot  or  oooeieCe, 
daootaa  or  aotinotea  on«  or  more  of  Ihoae  rsaemblanoas.  Il  will  not,  probably, 
be  denied,  that  if  a  hundred  sensations  are  nndistinguisliably  alikt^  thair  reaein- 
blanoa  ought  to  be   apokeo  of  m  one  reasmbUnoe,  and  not  a  hundred  resem- 
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which  we  fomerly  remarked*  that  all  piopoBitionB,  and  of 
course  therefore  all  combinations  of  propositionB,  might  be 
expresBed.  We  observed  that  a  piopositioa  might  be  con- 
sidered in  two  different  liglite ;  as  a  portion  of  our  knowledge 
of  nature,  or  as  a  memorandum  for  out  guidance.  Under  the 
former,  or  speculative  aspect,  an  affirmative  general  proposi- 
tion is  an  assertion  of  a  speculative  truth,  viz.  that  whatever 
has  a  certain  attribute  has  a  certain  other  attribute.  Under 
the  other  aspect,  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  as  an  aid  for  our  practical  exigencies,  by  enabling 
us,  when  we  see  or  learn  that  an  object  posseeaes  one  of  the 
two  attributes,  to  infer  that  it  possesses  the  other ;  thus  em- 
ploying the  first  attribute  as  a  mark  or  evidence  of  the  second. 
Thus  regarded,  every  syllogism  comes  within  the  following 
general  formula : — 

Attribute  A  ia  a  mark  of  attribute  B, 

The  given  object  has  the  mark  A, 
therefore 

The  given  object  has  the  attribute  B. 
Beferred  to  this  type,  the  arguments  which  we  have  lately 
cited  as  specimens  of  the  syllogism,  will  express  themselves  in 
the  following  manner: — 

blHiOM  whioh  msrdy  retimiU  ods  another.  Ths  tliiiigi  oampued  are  nunj, 
but  the  something  oommon  to  *U  of  (hem  mnit  b«ooDoeived  uooa,  just  m  the 
liun«  a  oODOeired  aa  one,  tliough  aorreaponiliiig  to  Dumsrically  different  aeiua- 
(ions  of  soand  each  time  it  ii  preoonnoed.  Tbe  genera]  tann  bum  doea  not 
coanotB  the  •eoaatioDS  derived  onoe  from  one  mac,  whicJi,  onoe  gone,  cao  no 
more  ooouT  again  than  the  urns  flaah  gf  lightning.  I(  oonnotea  tlie  geneni  tjpe 
of  Hie  lensstiODR  deriTed  always  ^m  all  men,  and  the  power  (alwayi  thought 
of  as  ooe)  of  prodaeing  seiisatioiiB  of  that  type.  And  the  axiom  might  be  tliui 
worded :  Two  Ifptt  of  *en«att»a  each  of  whii^  eoexiita  with  a  thinl  types 
i9o«zi«t  with  anothn' ;  or  Two  poiMn  each  of  which  ooeziati  with  a  third  pow«r 
oo«xift  with  one  another. 

Mr.  Spenoer  haa  miiundentood  me  in  anotbar  particular.  Ha  sappoaea  that 
the  ooeziitenoe  ipoken  of  in  the  axiom,  of  two  things  witli  the  ume  third 
thing,  meana  aiinnltatieoniDMa  in  time.  The  ooexirteDCe  meant  ii  that  of  being 
jointly  attribntea  of  the  same  inbject  Tlie  attribute  of  bemg  born  witbont 
teeth,  and  the  attribute  of  having  thirty-two  teeth  in  mature  age^  are  in  tbia 
■enae  ooeiiitent,   both  bmng  attributes  of  man,  though  tx  vt  (crmuu  never  tif 

'Supra,  p.  128. 
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The  attributes  of  mnn  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality, 
Soorates  has  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
Socrates  has  the  attribute  mortality. 
And  again. 
The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality. 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality. 

And,  lastly, 
Tlie  attributae   of  man  are  a  mark   of  the  absence  of  the 

attribute  omnipotence 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  absence  of  the 
attribute  signified  by  the  word  omnipotent 
(or,  are  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that  attribute). 
To  correspond  with  this  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
sjllogisms,  the  axioms  on  vhioh  the  Byllogistic  process  is 
foimded  must  undergo  a  corresponding  transformation.  In 
this  dtered  phraseology,  both  those  axioms  may  be  brought 
QDder  one  general  expression ;  namely,  that  whatever  has  any 
mark,  has  that  which  it  is  a  mark  of.  Or,  when  the  minor 
premise  as  well  as  the  m^or  is  uniTersal,  ve  may  state  it 
thas:  Whatever  is  a  mark  of  any  mark,  is  a  mark  of  that 
which  this  lost  is  a  mark  of.  To  trace  the  identity  of  these 
Bxioms  with  those  previously  laid  down,  may  be  left  to  the 
intelligent  reader.  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  the  great 
convenience  of  the  phraseology  into  which  we  have  last  thrown 
them,  and  which  is  better  adapted  than  any  I  am  acquainted 
with,  to  express  with  precision  and  force  what  is  aimed  at,  and 
utaally  accomplished,  in  every  case  of  the  ascertainment  of 
a  troth  by  ratiocination. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF   THE    VDMCTIONS  AND    LOGICAL    VALUE  OP   THE 
SYLLOGISU. 

{  1.  We  have  showD  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  truths 
with  which  the  Syllogism  is  conTersant,  in  coatradiEtinction 
to  the  more  superficial  manner  in  which  their  import  is  cou- 
ceived  in  the  common  theory ;  and  what  are  the  Inndaniental 
axioms  on  which  its  probative  force  or  concIuBiveness  depends. 
We  have  now  to  inquire,  whether  the  syllogistic  proceaa,  that 
of  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars,  is,  or  is  not,  a  pro- 
cess of  inference ;  a  progress  from  the  known  to  the  unknown : 
a  means  of  coming  to  a.  knowledge  of  something  which  we  did 
not  know  before. 

Logicians  have  been  remarkably  unanimons  in  their  mode 
of  answering  this  question.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  a 
syllogism  is  vicious  if  there  be  anything  more  in  tbe  conclu- 
sion than  was  assumed  in  the  premises.  But  this  is,  in  fact, 
to  say,  that  nothing  ever  was,  or  can  be,  proved  by  syllogism, 
which  was  not  known,  or  assumed  to  be  known,  before.  Is 
ratiocination,  then,  not  a  process  of  inference  ?  And  is  tbe 
syllogism,  to  which  tbe  word  reasoning  has  bo  often  been 
represented  to  be  exclusively  appropriate,  not  really  entitled 
to  be  called  reasoning  at  all  7  This  seems  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  doutrine,  admitted  by  all  writers  on  the 
subject,  that  a  syllogism  can  prove  no  more  than  is  involvtd 
in  the  premises.  Yet  the  acknowledgment  so  explicitly  made, 
has  not  prevented  one  set  of  writers  from  continuing  to  repre- 
sent the  syllogism  as  the  correct  analysis  of  what  the  miod 
actually  performs  in  discovering  and  proving  the  larger  half 
of  the  truths,  whether  of  science  or  of  daily  life,  which  we 
believe ;  while  those  who  have  avoided  this  inconsistency,  and 
followed  out  the  general  theorem  respecting  the  logical  value 
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of  the  syllogism  to  its  legitimate  corollaryi  have  been  led  to 
impute  aselessoees  and  fHrolity  to  the  syllogistic  theory  itaelf, 
on  tJie  gronod  of  the  petitio  prindpU  which  they  allege  to  he 
inherent  in  every  syllogism.  As  I  believe  both  these  opinions 
to  be  fandamentally  erroneous,  I  must  request  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  certain  considerations,  without  which  any  just 
appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  the  syllogism,  and  the 
functions  it  performs  in  philosophy,  appears  to  me  impossible  ; 
bat  which  seem  to  have  been  either  overlooked,  or  insuffi- 
dently  adverted  to,  both  by  the  defenders  of  the  syllogistic 
theory  and  by  its  assailants. 

§  2.  It  must  be  granted  that  in  every  syllogism,  con- 
laierei  as  on  argument  to  prove  the  conclusion,  there  is  s 
pitUio  principii.    When  we  say, 

All  men  are  mortal, 
Socrates  is  a  man, 

therefore 
Socrates  is  mortal ; 

it  is  nuanswerably  urged  by  the  adversaries  of  the  syllogistjc 
theory,  that  the  proposition,  Socrates  is  mortal,  is  presupposed 
in  the  more  general  assumption.  All  men  are  mortal :  that  we 
cauQot  be  assured  of  the  mortality  of  all  men,  unless  we  are 
iheady  certain  of  the  mortality  of  every  individual  man :  that 
if  it  be  still  doubtful  whether  Socrates,  or  any  other  individual 
ve  choose  to  name,  be  mortal  or  not,  the  same  degree  of  un- 
certainty must  hang  over  the  assertion,  AH  men  are  mortal ; 
that  the  general  principle,  instead  of  being  given  as  evidence 
of  the  particular  case,  cannot  itself  be  taken  for  true  without 
exception,  until  every  shadow  of  doubt  which  could  affect  any 
case  comprised  with  it,  is  dispelled  by  evidence  aliunde;  and 
then  what  remmns  for  the  syllogism  to  prove?  That,  in 
Bliort,  no  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars  can,  as  such, 
prove  anything  :  since  from  a  general  principle  we  cannot 
iufer  any  particulars,  but  those  which  the  principle  itself 
assames  as  known. 

This  doctrine  appears  to  me  irrelragable  ;  and  if  logicians. 
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though  unahle  to  dispute  it,  have  usually  exhibited  a  Btrong 
disposition  to  explain  it  away,  this  was  not  because  they  coald 
discover  any  flaw  in  the  argument  itself,  but  because  the 
contrary  opinion  seemed  to  rest  on  arguments  equally  indis- 
putable. In  the  Byllogism  last  referred  to,  for  example,  or 
in  any  of  those  which  we  previouBly  constructed,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  conclusion  may,  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
syllogism  is  presented,  be  actually  and  bond  fide  a  new  tmtb? 
Is  it  not  matter  of  daily  experience  that  truths  previously 
unthougfat  of,  facte  which  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
directly  observed,  are  arrived  at  by  way  of  general  reason- 
ing? We  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 
We  do  not  know  this  by  direct  observatioq,  so  long  as  he  is  Dot 
yet  dead.  If  we  were  asked  how,  this  being  the  case,  we  koow 
the  duke  to  be  mortal,  we  should  probably  answer.  Because 
all  men  are  bo.  Here,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  koov- 
ledge  of  a  truth  not  (as  yet)  saaceptible  of  observation,  by 
a  reasoning  which  admits  of  being  exhibited  in  the  following 
syllogism ; — 

All  men  are  mortal, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  man, 
therefore 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 

And  since  a  large  portion  of  our  knowledge  is  thus  acquired, 
logicians  have  persisted  in  representing  the  syllogism  as  a 
process  of  inference  or  proof ;  though  none  of  tbem  has  cleared 
up  the  difBculty  which  arises  from  the  inconsistency  between 
that  assertion,  and  the  principle,  that  if  there  be  anything  in 
the  conclusion  which  was  not  already  asserted  in  the  pre- 
mises, the  argument  is  vicious.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  serious  scientific  value  to  such  a  mere  salvo,  as  the 
distinction  drawn  between  being  involved  hy  implication  in  the 
premises,  and  being  directly  asserted  in  them.  When  Arch- 
bishop Whately  says*  that  the  object  of  reasoning  is  "  merely 
to  expand  and  unfold  the  assertions  wrapt  up,  as  it  were,  and 
implied  in  those  with  which  we  set  out,  and  to  bring  a  person 


*  Logv:,  p.  2Zd  (Sth  ed.). 
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to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  full  force  of  that  which  he  haa 
Kdniitt«d,"  he  does  not,  I  think,  meet  the  real  difficnlty  re- 
qdriog  to  be  explained,  namely,  how  it  happens  that  a  science, 
like  geometry,  ean  be  all  "wrapt  np"  in  a  few  definitions 
and  axioms.  Nor  does  this  defence  of  the  Byllogism  differ 
niDch  from  what  its  assailants  arge  against  it  as  an  accusation, 
▼hen  they  charge  it  with  being  of  no  use  except  to  those  who 
Beek  to  press  the  consequences  of  an  admission  into  which  a 
person  has  been  entrapped  without  having  considered  and 
understood  its  full  force.  When  you  admitted  the  major 
premise,  yon  asserted  the  conclusion ;  but,  says  Archbishop 
TVhately,  you  aseerted  it  by  implication  merely :  this,  how- 
ever, can  here  only  mean  that  you  asserted  it  unconsciously ; 
that  yoD  did  not  know  you  were  asserting  it ;  but,  if  bo,  the 
difficulty  revives  in  this  shape — Ought  you  not  to  have 
laoirn  ?  Were  you  warranted  in  asserting  the  general  pro- 
position without  having  satisfied  yourself  of  the  truth  of 
everything  which  it  fairly  includes?  And  if  not,  is  not  the 
Bjllogistic  art  primd  facie  what  its  assailants  afBrm  it  to  be, 
a  contrivance  for  catching  you  in  a  trap,  aud  holding  you 
last  in  it  ?• 

§  3.  From  this  difficulty  there  appears  to  be  but  one 
issne.  The  proposition  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
mortal,  is  evidently  an  inference ;  it  is  got  at  as  a  conclusion 


*  It  is  hardlj  Doomwry  to  »;,  that  I  wn  Dot  contending  for  an;  Buch 
ibmrdit;  aa  that  we  aetwttly  "  ought  to  have  known  "  and  oongidered  tha  cue 
nf  naj  individual  man,  paal,  pretent,  and  fntura,  bBforti  affirming  that  all  men 
in  mortal :  although  this  interpretation  baa  been,  strangely  enough,  put  apon 
the  pnceding  obMTTatians,  There  is  no  differanoe  between  me  and  Archbishop 
Whatd;,  or  an;  other  defender  of  the  ajllo^m,  on  the  pnwtioal  part  oF  the 
matter  ;  I  am  odIj  poinUng  oat  an  inoonsistcno;  in  the  logical  theory  of  it,  aa 
oonniTcd  bj  almost  all  writera.  I  do  not  saj  that  a  person  who  affirmed,  be- 
kn  the  Doke  of  Wellington  was  bora,  that  all  men  are  mortal,  ibuw  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  mortal ;  bnt  I  do  sa;  that  he  atterltd  it ;  and  I  aak 
tor  u  siplaoation  of  the  apparent  logical  fallHa;,  of  adducing  in  proof  of  the 
Ihks  of  Wellington's  mortality,  a  general  statement  whicii  presupposes  it. 
Pindin);  no  sufficient  reaolutian  of  this  tUfficnlty  in  any  of  the  writers  on  Lo^c, 
I  have  attempted  to  supply  one. 
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from  BomethiDg  elso ;  but  do  we,  in  reality,  conclnde  it  from 
the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal  ?     I  answer,  no. 

The  error  committed  is,  I  conceive,  that  of  overlooking 
the  distinction  between  two  parts  of  the  process  of  philo- 
sophizing, the  inferring  part,  and  the  registering  part;  and 
ascribing  to  the  Iatt«r  the  functions  of  the  former.  Tbe 
mistake  is  tJiat  of  referring  a  person  to  his  own  noi«a  for 
the  origin  of  his  knowledge.  If  a  person  is  asked  a  question, 
and  is  at  tbe  moment  unable  to  answer  it,  he  may  refresh 
his  memory  by  turning  to  a  memorandum  which  he  carries 
about  with  him.  But  if  he  were  asked,  how  the  fact  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  would  scarcely  answer,  because  it  was 
set  down  in  his  note-book :  unless  the  book  was  written, 
like  the  Rotas,  with  a  quill  from  tbe  wing  of  the  angel 
Gabriel. 

Assuming  that  the  proposition,  The  Dnke  of  Wellington 
is  mortal,  is  immediately  an  inference  from  the  proposition. 
All  men  are  mortal;  whence  do  we  derive  oar  knowledge  of 
that  general  taruth  ?  Of  course  from  observation.  Now,  all 
which  man  can  observe  are  individual  cases.  From  these  all 
general  truths  must  be  drawn,  and  into  these  they  may  be 
again  resolved ;  for  a  general  truth  is  but  an  aggregate  of 
particular  tratbs ;  a  comprehensive  expression,  by  which  an 
indefinite  number  of  individual  facts  are  affirmed  or  denied 
.at  onoe.  But  a  general  proposition  is  not  merely  a  com- 
pendious form  for  recording  and  preserving  in  the  memory 
a  number  of  particular  facts,  all  of  which  have  been  observed. 
Generalization  is  not  a  process  of  mere  naming,  it  is  also  a 
process  of  inference.  From  instances  which  we  have  ob- 
served, we  feel  warranted  in  concluding,  that  what  we  found 
true  in  those  instances,  holds  in  all  similar  ones,  past, 
present,  and  future,  however  numerous  they  may  be.  We 
then,  by  that  valuable  contrivance  of  language  which  enables 
us  to  speak  of  many  as  if  they  were  one,  record  all  that  we 
have  observed,  together  with  all  that  we  infer  from  our 
observations,  in  one  concise  expression;  and  have  thus  only 
one  proposition,  instead  of  an  endless  number,  to  remember 
or  to  oommuaicate.     Tbe  results  of  many  observations  and 
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inferences,  and  instmctions  for  makiog  innumerable  infe- 
rences in  nafoieaeen  oases,  ate  compressed  into  one  short 
sentence. 

When,  therefore,  we  conclude  from  the  death  of  .Tohn  and 
Thomas,  and  every  other  persoii  we  ever  beard  of  in  whose 
case  the  experiment  had  been  fairly  tried,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  mortal  like  the  rest;  we  may,  indeed,  pass 
through  the  generalization,  AU  men  are  mortal,  as  an  inter- 
mediate stage  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe  process, 
the  descent  of  all  men  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
tie  inference  resides.  The  inference  is  finished  when  we 
have  asserted  that  all  men  are  mortal.  What  remains  to 
be  performed  afterwwds  is  merely  decyphering  onr  own 
notes. 

Archbishop  Wbately  has  contended  that  eyllogizing,  or 
reasooing  from  generals  to  particulars,  is  not,  agreeably  to 
the  vulgar  idea,  a  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  but  tbe  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  mode  in  which  all  men  reason,  and 
must  do  80  if  Uiey  reason  at  all.  With  the  deference  due 
to  so  high  an  authority,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
vulgar  notion  is,  in  this  case,  the  more  correct.  If,  from  our 
experience  of  John,  Thomas,  &c.,  who  once  were  living,  hut 
are  now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  all  human 
hemgs  are  mortal,  we  might  surely  without  any  logical  incon- 
sequence have  concluded  at  once  from  those  instances, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal.  The  mortality  of 
John,  Thomas,  and  company  is,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence 
we  have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not 
one  iota  is  added  to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  general  pro- 
portion. Since  the  individual  cases  are  all  the  evidence  we 
eta  possess,  evidence  which  no  logical  form  into  which  we 
choose  to  throw  it  can  make  greater  than  it  is ;  and  since 
that  evidence  is  either  sufficient  in  itself,  or,  if  insufficient 
for  tbe  one  purpose,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the  other ;  I  am 
Duable  to  see  why  we  should  be  forbidden  to  take  the  Bhort«st 
cat  from  these  sufficient  premises  to  the  conclusion,  and  con- 
itrained  to  travel  the  "  high  priori  road,"  by  the  arbitrary 
fiat  of  logicians.  I  cannot  perceive  why  it  should  be  impos- 
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sible  to  journey  from  cue  place  to  another  unless  we  "march 
up  a  hill,  and  then  march  down  again."  It  may  be  the  safest 
road,  and  there  may  be  a  resting-place  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
affording  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  arriving  at  our  journey's  end,  our 
taking  that  road  is  perfectly  optional ;  it  is  a  question  of  time, 
trouble,  and  danger. 

Not  only  may  we  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars 
without  passing  through  generals,  but  we  perpetually  do  so 
renson.  All  our  earliest  inferences  are  of  this  nature.  From 
the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  we  draw  inferences,  but  years 
elapee  before  we  learn  the  use  of  general  language.  The 
child,  who,  having  burnt  his  fingers,  avoids  to  thrust  them 
again  into  the  fire,  has  reasoned  or  inferred,  though  he  has 
never  thought  of  the  general  maxim.  Fire  bums.  He  knows 
from  memory  that  he  has  been  burnt,  and  on  this  evidence 
believes,  when  he  sees  a  candle,  that  if  be  puts  his  finger  into 
the  flame  of  it,  he  will  he  burnt  again.  He  believes  this  in 
every  ease  which  happens  to  arise ;  but  without  looking,  in 
each  instance,  beyond  the  present  case.  He  is  not  generalizing; 
he  is  inferring  a  particular  from  particulars.  In  the  same 
way,  also,  brutes  reason.  There  is  no  ground  for  attributiug 
to  any  uf  the  lower  animals  the  use  of  signs,  of  suoh  a  nature 
as  to  render  general  propositions  possible.  But  those  animals 
profit  by  esperience,  and  avoid  what  they  have  found  to  causa 
them  pain,  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  always  witb  the 
same  skill,  as  a  human  creature.  Not  only  the  burnt  child, 
but  the  burnt  dog,  dreads  the  fire. 

I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  when  drawing  inferences 
from  our  personal  experience,  and  not  from  maxims  handed 
down  to  us  by  books  or  tradition,  we  much  oftener  conclude 
from  particulars  to  particulars  directly,  than  through  the 
intermediate  agency  of  any  general  proposition.  We  are 
constantly  reasoning  fixim  ourselves  to  other  people,  or  from 
one  person  to  another,  without  giving  ourselves  the  trouble 
to  erect  our  observatione  into  general  maxims  of  human  or 
external  nature.  When  we  conclude  that  some  person  will, 
on  some  given  occasion,  feel  or  act  so  and  so,  we  sometimes 
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judge  from  an  enlarged  consideration  of  the  maoDer  in  \Thich 
human  beings  in  general,  or  persons  of  some  particular  cha- 
racter, are  accnatomed  to  feel  and  act ;  but  much  ottener  from 
merely  recollecting  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  same 
persoD  in  some  previous  instance,  or  from  considering  how 
we  should  feel  or  act  oureelves.  It  is  not  only  the  village 
matron,  who,  when  called  to  a  consultation  upon  the  case  of 
a  neighbour's  child,  pronounces  on  the  evil  and  its  remedy 
amply  on  the  recollection  and  authority  of  what  she  accounts 
the  similar  case  of  her  Lucy.  We  all,  where  we  have  no 
defioite  maxims  to  steer  by,  guide  ourselves  in  the  same 
way;  and  if  we  have  an  extensive  experience,  and  retain  its 
impressions  strongly,  we  may  acquire  in  this  manner  a  very 
coDBJderable  power  of  accurate  judgment,  which  we  may  be 
utterly  incapable  of  justifying  or  of  communicating  to  others. 
Among  the  higher  order  of  practical  intellecte,  there  liave 
been  many  of  «hom  it  was  remarked  how  admirably  they 
suited  tbeir  means  to  their  ends,  without  being  able  to  give 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  what  they  did ;  and  applied,  or 
seemed  to  apply,  recondite  principles  which  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  state.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
bfiTiDg  a  mind  stored  with  appropriate  particulars,  and 
hanug  been  long  accustomed  to  reason  at  once  from  these 
to  fresh  particulars,  without  practising  the  habit  of  stating  to 
oneself  or  to  others  the  corresponding  general  propositions. 
An  old  warrior,  on  a  rapid  glance  at  the  outlines  of  the 
grunnd,  is  able  at  once  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  a 
aktifhl  arrangement  of  his  troops  ;  though  if  he  has  received 
litQe  theoretical  instruction,  and  has  seldom  been  called 
upon  to  answer  to  other  people  for  his  conduct,  he  may 
never  have  had  in  his  mind  a  single  general  theorem 
respecting  the  relation  between  ground  and  array.  But  his 
experience  of  encampments,  in  circumstances  more  or  less 
^milar,  has  left  a  number  of  vivid,  unexpressed,  ungeueral- 
ixed  analogies  in  his  mind,  the  most  appropriate  of  which, 
instantly  suggesting  itself,  determines  him  to  a  Judicious 
urangement. 

The  skill  of  an  uneducated  person  in  the  nse  of  weapons, 
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or  of  tools,  18  of  a  preoiaely  similar  nature.  The  savage  wbo 
executes  uuerriugly  the  exact  throw  vhicb  brings  dowu  bis 
game,  or  bis  ooemy,  in  the  mauner  most  suited  to  bis  purpose, 
under  the  operation  of  all  the  conditions  necessarily  involved, 
the  weight  and  form  of  the  weapon,  the  direction  and  distance 
of  the  object,  the  action  of  the  wind,  &c.,  owes  thia  power 
to  &  long  series  of  previous  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
he  certainly  never  &amed  into  any  verbal  theorems  or  rules. 
The  same  thing  may  generally  be  said  of  any  other  extraor- 
dinary manual  dexterity.  Not  long  ago  a  Scotch  manufacturer 
procured  from  England,  at  a  high  rate  of  wages,  a  working 
dyer,  famous  for  prodaolog  very  fine  colours,  with  the  view 
of  teaching  to  his  other  workmen  the  same  skill.  The  work- 
man came ;  but  his  mode  of  proportioning  the  ingredients, 
in  which  lay  the  secret  of  the  effects  be  produced,  was  by 
taking  them  up  in  bandfula,  while  the  common  method  was  to 
weigh  them.  The  manufacturer  sought  to  make  him  turn  his 
handling  system  into  an  equivalent  weighing  system,  that  the 
general  principle  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding  might 
be  Bscertained.  This,  however,  the  man  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  do,  and  therefore  could  impart  liis  skill  to  nobody. 
He  had,  horn  the  individual  cases  of  his  own  experience, 
established  a  connexion  in  his  mind  between  fine  effecto  of 
colour,  and  tactual  perceptions  in  handling  his  dyeing 
materials ;  and  trom  these  perceptions  he  coald,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  infer  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  the  eflects 
which  would  be  produced,  but  could  not  put  others  in  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeded,  from  having 
never  generalized  them  in  bis  own  mind,  or  expressed  them 
in  language. 

Almost  every  one  knows  Lord  Mansfield's  advice  to  a 
man  of  practical  good  sense,  who,  being  appointed  governor 
of  8  colony,  had  to  preside  in  its  court  of  justice,  without 
previous  judicial  practice  or  legal  education.  The  advice 
was  to  give  his  decision  boldly,  for  it  would  probably  be 
right ;  but  never  to  venture  on  assigning  reasons,  for  they 
would  almost  infallibly  be  wrong.  In  cases  like  this,  which 
are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
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pose  thst  the  bad  reaaon  was  the  source  of  the  good  decisioD. 
Lord  Mansfield  knev  that  if  any  reason  were  assigned  it 
would  be  neoesaarily  an  afterthought,  the  judge  being  in  fact 
guided  by  impresaioas  from  past  experience,  without  the 
circnitons  process  of  framing  general  principles  from  them, 
and  that  if  he  attempted  to  &ame  any  such  he  would 
assuredly  fail.  Lord  ManeGeld,  however,  would  not  have 
donbt«d  that  a  man  of  equal  experience  who  had  also  a 
mind  stored  with  general  propositions  derived  by  legitimate 
induction  from  that  experience,  would  have  been  greatly  pre- 
itrable  aa  a  judge,  to  one,  however  sagacious,  who  could  not 
be  trusted  with  the  explanation  asd  justification  of  his  own 
jadgments.  The  cases  of  men  of  talent  performing  wonderful 
things  they  know  Dot  how,  are  examples  of  the  rudest  and 
most  apontaneous  form  of  the  operations  of  superior  minds. 
It  is  a  defect  in  them)  and  often  a  source  of  erroru,  not  to 
have  generalized  as  tfaey  went  on ;  but  generalization,  though 
a  help,  the  most  important  indeed  of  all  helps,  is  Dot  an 
essential. 

Even  the  scientifically  instructed,  wbo  possess,  in  the  form 
of  general  propositions,  a  systematic  record  of  the  results  of  the 
espeiienoe  of  mankind,  need  not  always  revert  to  those  general 
propositions  in  order  to  apply  that  experience  to  a  new  case. 
It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  though  the 
reasonings  in  mathematics  depend  entirely  on  the  axioms,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  our  seeing  the  oonclusiveness  of  the 
proof,  that  the  axioms  should  be  expressly  adverted  to.  When 
it  is  inferred  that  AB  is  equal  to  CD  because  each  of  them  is 
equal  to  EF,  the  most  uncultivated  understanding,  as  soon  as 
the  prupositioDS  were  understood,  would  assent  to  the  in- 
ference, without  having  ever  heard  of  the  general  truth  that 
"  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
uother."  This  remark  of  Stewart,  consistently  followed  out, 
goes  to  the  root,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  philosophy  of  ratiocina- 
tion; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  himself  stopt  short 
>t  a  much  more  limited  application  of  it.  He  saw  that  the 
general  propositions  on  which  a  reasoning  is  said  to  depend, 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  altogether  omitted,  without  impair- 
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in^  its  probntive  force.  But  he  imagined  this  to  t>e  a  peculiarity 
belonging  to  axioms ;  and  argued  from  it,  tliat  axioms  are  not 
the  foundations  or  first  principles  of  geometry,  from  which  all 
the  other  truths  of  the  science  are  synthetically  deduced  (as 
the  laws  of  motion  and  of  the  composition  of  forces  in  dyok- 
micB,  the  equal  mobility  of  fluids  in  hydrostatics,  the  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction  in  optics,  are  the  first  principles  of 
those  sciences) ;  but  are  merely  necessary  assumptions,  self- 
evident  indeed,  and  the  denial  of  which  would  annihilate  all 
demonstration,  but  from  which,  as  premisesj  nothing  can  be 
demonstrated.  In  the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
this  thoughtful  and  elegant  writer  has  perceived  an  important 
truth,  but  only  by  halves.  Finding,  in  the  case  of  geometrical 
axioms,  that  general  names  have  not  any  talismanic  virtue  for 
conjuring  new  truths  out  of  the  pitof  darkness,  and  not  seeing 
that  this  is  equally  true  in  every  other  case  of  generalization, 
be  contended  that  axioms  aie  in  their  nature  barren  of  conso- 
qaences,  and  that  the  really  fruitful  truths,  the  real  first  prin- 
ciples of  geometry,  are  the  definitions ;  that  the  definition,  for 
example,  of  the  circle  is  to  the  properties  of  the  circle,  what 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
are  to  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  Tet 
all  that  he  had  asserted  respecting  the  funotion  to  which  the 
axioms  are  confined  in  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  holds 
equally  true  of  the  definitions.  Every  demonstration  in  Euclid 
might  be  carried  on  without  them.  This  is  apparent  Irom  the 
ordinary  process  of  proving  a  proposition  of  geometry  by  means 
of  a  diagram.  What  assumption,  in  fact,  do  we  set  out  from, 
to  demonstrate  by  a  diagram  any  of  the  properties  of  the 
circle  ?  Not  that  in  all  circles  the  radii  are  equal,  but  only 
that  they  are  so  in  the  circle  ABC.  As  our  warrant  for 
assuming  this,  we  appeal,  it  is  true,  to  the  definition  of  a  circle 
in  genera] ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  assumption  be 
granted  in  the  case  of  the  particular  circle  supposed.  From 
this,  which  is  not  a  general  but  a  singular  proposition,  oom- 
bined  with  other  propositions  of  a  airoilar  kind,  some  of  which 
when  generalized  are  called  definitions,  and  others  axioms,  ve 
prove  that  a  certain  conclusion  is  true,  not  of  all  circles,  bat 
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of  the  particular  circle  ABC ;  or  at  least  would  be  so,  if  tbe 
facts  precisely  accorded  with  our  assumptions.  The  enuocia- 
tioD,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  general  theorem  which  staods 
it  the  head  of  the  demoDBtratioD,  is  not  the  proposition 
Actually  demonstrated.  One  iaetsnoe  only  is  demonstrated : 
bat  the  process  by  which  this  is  done,  is  a  process  which, 
when  we  consider  its  nature,  we  perceive  might  be  exactly 
copied  in  an  indefinite  number  of  other  instances ;  in  every 
inatance  which  conforms  to  certain  conditions.  Tbe  con- 
tnvance  of  general  language  furnishing  us  with  terms  which 
connote  these  conditions,  we  are  able  to  assert  this  indefinite 
mdtitade  of  truths  in  a  single  expression,  and  this  expression 
is  the  general  theorem.  By  dropping  the  use  of  diagrams,  and 
Ribstitnting,  in  the  demonstrations,  general  phrases  for  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  might  prove  the  general  theorem 
directly,  that  is,  we  might  demonstrate  all  the  cases  at  once ; 
and  to  do  this  we  must,  of  course,  employ  as  our  premises,  the 
axioms  and  definitious  in  their  general  form.  But  this  only 
means,  that  if  we  can  prove  an  individual  conclusion  by  assum- 
ing an  individual  fact,  then  in  whatever  case  we  are  warranted 
m  making  an  exactly  similar  assumption,  we  may  draw  an 
exactly  similar  conclusion.  Tbe  definition  is  a  sort  of  notice 
to  ourselves  and  others,  what  assumptions  we  think  onrselves 
entitled  to  make.  And  so  in  all  oases,  the  general  propositions, 
whether  called  definitions,  axioms,  or  laws  of  nature,  which  we 
lay  down  at  the  beginning  of  oar  reasonings,  are  merely 
abridged  statements,  in  a  kind  of  short-band,  of  the  parti- 
calar  facts,  which,  as  occasion  arises,  we  either  think  we  may 
proceed  on  as  proved,  or  intend  to  assame.  In  any  one  de- 
monstration it  is  enough  if  we  assume  for  a  particular  case 
suitably  selected,  what  by  the  statement  of  the  definition  or 
principle  we  announce  that  we  intend  to  assame  in  all  cases 
vhiuh  may  arise.  The  definition  of  the  circle,  therefore,  is  to 
one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  exactly  what,  according  to 
Stewart,  the  axioms  are ;  that  is,  the  demonstration  does  not 
depend  on  it,  bat  yet  if  we  deny  it  the  demonstration  fails.  The 
proof  does  not  rest  on  the  general  assumption,  but  on  a  similar 
ufiumptJon  confined  to  the  partioatar  case :  that  case,  howevef. 
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being  oboseo  as  a  specimen  or  pBradigm  of  the  wbole  class  of 
cases  iDcludcd  in  the  theorem,  there  ckd  be  no  ground  for 
making  the  asBumptJon  in  that  case  vhiofa  does  not  exist 
in  every  other  ;  and  to  deny  the  asBamption  as  a  general 
truth,  IB  to  deny  the  right  of  making  it  in  the  partioalar 
instance. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  ample  reasons  for  stating 
both  the  principles  and  the  theorems  in  their  general  form, 
and  these  mi]  be  explained  presently,  so  far  as  explanatioQ  is 
requisite.  But,  that  unpractised  learners,  even  in  making  use 
of  one  theorem  to  demonstrate  another,  reason  rather  from 
particular  to  particular  than  from  the  general  proposition,  is 
manifest  from  the  difficulty  they  find  in  applying  a  theorem 
to  a  case  in  which  the  configuration  of  the  diagram  is 
extremely  unlike  that  of  the  diagram  by  nbiob  tbe  origiual 
tlieorem  was  demonstrated.  A  difficulty  which,  except  in 
cases  of  unusual  mental  power,  long  practice  can  alone 
remove,  and  removes  chiefly  by  rendering  us  ^miliar  with  all 
the  configurations  consistent  with  the  general  conditions  of  the 
theorem. 

§  4,  From  tbe  considerations  now  adduced,  tbe  foUowiug 
coDclnsions  seem  to  be  established.  All  inference  is  &om  par- 
ticulars to  particulars :  General  propositions  are  merely  regis- 
ters of  such  inferences  already  made,  and  short  fonnuln  for 
making  more:  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism,  conse- 
quently, is  a  formula  of  this  description :  and  the  conclusion 
is  not  an  inference  drawn /rom  the  formula,  but  an  inference 
drawn  according  to  tbe  formula  :  tbe  real  logical  antecedent, 
or  premise,  being  tbe  particular  facts  from  which  the  general 
proposition  was  collected  by  induction.  Those  facts,  and  the 
individual  instances  which  supplied  them,  may  have  been  for- 
gotten ;  but  a  record  remains,  not  iudeed  descriptive  of  the 
facts  themselves,  but  showing  how  those  cases  may  be  distin- 
guished, respecting  which  the  facts,  when  kuown,  were  consi- 
dered to  warrant  a  given  inference.  According  to  tbe  indica- 
tions of  this  record  we  draw  our  conclusion ;  which  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  oonclusiou  from  the  forgotten  fitcts. 
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For  this  it  is  easeotiol  that  we  should  read  the  record  correctly : 
tad  the  rulea  of  the  syllogism  are  a  set  of  precautions  to  ensure 
oar  doing  so. 

This  view  of  the  fanctiona  of  the  syllogism  is  confirmed 
by  the  consideration  of  precisely  those  cases  which  might  he 
expected  to  be  least  favourable  to  it,  namely,  those  in  which 
radociuatioD  is  independent  of  any  previous  induotion.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  syllogism,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  reasoning,  is  only  the  latter  half  of  the  process 
of  travelling  ^m  premises  to  a  conclusion.  There  are,  bow- 
ever,  some  peculiar  cases  in  which  it  is  the  whole  process. 
Parbcnlars  alone  are  capable  of  being  subjected  to  observation  ; 
and  all  knowledge  which  ie  derived  from  observation,  begins, 
therefore,  of  neceseity,  in  partioulars ;  but  our  knowledge  may, 
in  cttsea  of  certain  descriptions,  be  conceived  as  coming  to  us 
from  other  sources  than  observation.  It  may  present  itself  as 
coming  from  testimony,  which,  on  the  occasion  and  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  is  accepted  as  of  an  authoritative  character : 
■nd  the  information  thus  communicated,  may  be  conceived  to 
comprise  not  only  particular  faats  but  general  propositions,  as 
when  a  scientific  doctrine  is  accepted  without  examination  on 
the  authority  of  writers,  or  a  theological  doctrine  on  that  of 
Scripture.  Or  the  generalization  may  not  be,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  an  assertion  at  all,  hut  a  command ;  a  law,  not  in  the 
pbilosophical,  but  in  the  moral  and  political  sense  of  the  term : 
an  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  superior,  that  we,  or  any 
namb«-  of  other  persons,  shall  conform  our  conduct  to  certain 
general  instruction&  So  far  as  this  asserts  a  fact,  namely,  a 
volition  of  the  legislator,  that  fact  is  an  individual  fact,  and  the 
proposition,  therefore,  is  not  a  general  proposition.  But  the 
description  therein  contained  of  the  conduct  which  it  is  the 
will  of  the  legislator  that  his  subjects  should  observe,  is  general. 
The  proposition  asserts,  not  that  all  men  art  anything,  but 
that  all  men  thall  do  something. 

In  both  these  cases  the  generalities  are  the  original  data, 
uti  the  particulars  are  elicited  from  them  by  a  process  which 
correctly  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  syllogisms.  The  real 
nature,  however,  of  the  supposed  deductive  process,  is  evident 
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enough.  The  only  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  thd 
authority  which  declared  the  general  proposition,  intended 
to  include  this  case  in  it ;  and  whether  the  legislator  intended 
his  oommand  to  apply  to  the  present  case  among  others,  or 
not  This  is  ascertained  by  examining  whether  the  case  pos- 
eesses  the  marks  by  which,  as  those  authorities  have  signified, 
the  cases  which  they  meant  to  certify  or  to  influence  may  be 
known.  The  ubjeot  of  the  inquiry  is  to  make  out  the  wit- 
ness's or  the  legislator's  intention,  through  the  indication 
given  hy  their  words.  This  is  a  question,  as  the  Germans 
express  it,  of  hermenentics.  The  operation  is  not  a  process 
of  inference,  but  a  process  of  interpretation. 

In  this  last  phrase  we  have  obtained  an  expression  which 
appears  to  me  to  characterize,  more  aptly  than  any  other,  the 
functions  of  the  syllogism  in  all  cases.  When  the  premises 
are  given  by  authority,  the  function  of  Reasoning  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  testimony  of  a  witness,  or  the  will  of  a  legislator,  by 
interpreting  the  signs  in  which  the  one  has  intimated  his 
assertion  and  the  other  his  command.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  premises  are  derived  from  observation,  the  function  of 
Bessouing  is  to  ascertain  what  we  (or  our  predecessors) 
formerly  thought  might  he  inferred  from  the  observed  facts, 
and  to  do  this  by  interpreting  a  memorandum  of  ours,  or  of 
theirs.  The  memorandum  reminds  us,  that  from  evidence, 
more  or  leas  carefully  weighed,  it  formerly  appeared  that  a 
certain  attribute  might  be  inferred  wherever  we  perceive  a 
certain  mark.  The  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal  (for 
instance)  shows  that  we  have  had  experience  &om  which  we 
thought  it  followed  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  term 
man,  are  a  mark  of  mortality.  But  when  we  conclude  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  we  do  not  infer  this  Arom 
the  memorandum,  but  from  the  former  experience.  All  that 
we  infer  from  the  memorandum  is  our  own  previous  belief, 
(or  that  of  those  who  transmitted  to  us  the  proposition),  con- 
ceroing  the  inferences  which  that  former  experience  would 
warrant. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  renders  con- 
sistent and  intelligihle  what  otherwise  remains  obscure  and 
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confused  in  the  theory  of  ArohhiBhop  Whately  and  other 
enlightened  defenders  of  the  eyllogistio  doctrine,  respecting 
the  limits  to  which  its  functions  are  confined.  They  affinn  in 
as  explicit  terms  as  can  be  used,  that  the  sole  office  of  general 
reasoning  is  to  prevent  incoDBiatency  in  our  opinions ;  to  pre- 
vent US  from  assenting  to  anything,  the  tmth  of  which  would 
contradict  something  to  which  we  had  previously  on  good 
grounds  given  onr  assent.  And  they  tell  us,  that  the  sole 
ground  which  s  syllogism  affords  fur  assenting  to  the  conclu- 
sion, is  that  the  supposition  of  its  being  false,  combined  with 
the  enpposition  that  the  premises  are  true,  would  lead  to  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Now  this  would  be  but  a  lame 
tcconnt  of  the  real  grounds  which  we  have  for  believing  the 
facta  which  we  learn  from  reasoning,  in  contradistinction  to 
observation.  The  true  reason  why  we  believe  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  will  die,  is  that  his  fathers,  and  our  fathers, 
and  all  other  persons  who  were  cotemporary  with  them,  have 
died.  Those  facts  are  the  real  premises  of  the  reasoning.  But 
we  lire  not  led  to  infer  the  conclusion  from  those  premises, 
by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  verbal  inconsistency.  There 
is  DO  contradiction  in  supposing  that  all  those  persona  have 
died,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, live  for  ever.  But  there  would  be  a  contradiction  if  we 
fitst,  on  the  ground  of  those  same  premises,  made  a  general 
assertion  including  and  covering  the  case  of  the  Duke  o£ 
Wellington,  and  then  refused  to  stand  to  it  in  the  individual 
case.  There  is  an  inconsistency  to  be  avoided  between  the 
meiDorandnm  we  make  of  the  inferences  which  may  be  justly 
drawn  in  future  oases,  and  the  inferences  we  actually  draw  in 
tbose  cases  when  they  arise.  With  this  view  we  interpret  our 
own  formula,  precisely  as  a  judge  interprets  a  law:  in  order 
that  we  may  avoid  drawing  any  inferences  not  conformable  to 
OUT  former  intention,  as  a  judge  avoids  giving  any  decision 
Dot  conformable  to  the  legislator's  intention.  The  rules  for 
tilts  interpretation  are  the  rules  of  the  syllogism :  and  its 
sole  purpose  is  to  maintain  consistency  between  the  conclu- 
BioQs  we  draw  in  every  particular  case,  and  the  previons 
general  directions  for  drawing  them ;  whether  those  general 
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directioDS  were  framed  by  ourselves  as  the  result  of  mduction, 
or  were  received  by  us  from  ao  authority  competent  to  give 
them. 

§  5.  Id  the  above  observations  it  has,  I  think,  been 
shown,  that,  though  there  is  always  a  proceaa  of  reasoning  or 
inference  where  a  eyllogism  is  used,  the  syllogism  is  not  a 
correct  analysis  of  that  process  of  reasoning  or  inference ;  which 
is,  on  the  contrary,  (when  not  a  mere  inference  from  testi- 
mony) an  inference  from  particulars  to  particulars;  autho- 
rized by  a  previous  inference  from  particulars  to  generals, 
and  substantially  the  same  with  it;  of  the  nature,  therefore, 
of  Induction.  But  while  these  conclusions  appear  to  me  un- 
deniable, I  must  yet  enter  a  protest,  as  strong  as  that  of 
Archbishop  Whately  himself,  against  the  doctrine  that  the 
syllogistic  art  is  nseless  for  the  purposes  of  reasoning.  The 
reasoning  lies  in  the  act  of  generalization,  not  in  interpreting 
the  record  of  that  act;  but  the  syllogistic  form  is  en  indis- 
pensable collateral  seourity  for  the  correctness  of  the  gene- 
ralization itself. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  if  we  have  a  collection  of 
particulars  sufficient  for  groonding  an  induction,  we  need  not 
frame  a  general  proposition;  we  may  reason  at  once  from 
those  particulars  to  other  particulars.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked withal,  that  whenever,  from  a  set  of  particular  cases, 
we  can  legitimately  draw  any  inference,  we  may  legitimately 
make  our  inference  a  general  one.  If,  firom  observation  and 
experiment,  we  can  conclude  to  one  new  case,  su  may  we  to 
an  indefinite  number.  If  that  which  has  held  true  in  our  past 
experience  will  therefore  hold  in  time  to  oome,  it  will  hold  not 
merely  in  some  individual  case,  but  in  all  cases  of  some  given 
description.  Every  induction,  therefore,  which  suffices  to 
prove  one  fact,  proves  an  indefinite  multitude  of  facts :  the 
experience  which  justifies  a  single  prediction  must  be  such  as 
will  suffice  to  bear  out  a  general  theorem.  This  theorem  it  is 
extomely  important  to  ascertain  and  declare,  in  its  broadest 
form  of  generality  ;  and  thus  to  place  before  our  minds,  in  iLi 
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fbll  extent,  tbe  whole  of  what  our  evidence  mnst  prove  if  it 
proves  anything. 

This  throwing  of  the  whole  body  of  poBsible  mferencea 
from  a  given  set  of  partioulars,  into  one  general  espresBioD, 
operates  as  a  eeonrity  for  their  being  just  inferenoes,  in  more 
nays  than  one.  First,  tbe  general  principle  presents  a  larger 
object  to  the  imagination  than  any  of  tbe  singular  proposi- 
tions which  it  contains.  A  process  of  thought  which  leads  to 
a  comprehensive  generality,  is  felt  as  of  greater  importance 
than  one  which  terminates  in  an  insulated  fact ;  and  tbe  mind 
k,  even  unconsciously,  led  to  bestew  greater  attention  upon 
the  process,  and  to  weigh  more  carefully  tbe  sufficiency  of  tbe 
experience  appealed  to,  for  supporting  tbe  inference  groanded 
opon  it  There  is  another,  and  a  more  important,  advante^. 
lu  reasoning  from  a  course  of  individual  observations  to  some 
Dew  and  unobserved  case,  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
■cqnainted  with  (or  we  should  not  be  inquiring  into  it),  and 
in  which,  since  we  are  inquiring  into  it,  we  probably  feel  a 
peculiar  interest ;  there  is  very  little  to  prevent  us  from  giving 
way  to  negligence,  or  to  any  bias  which  may  affect  our  wishes 
or  our  imagination,  and,  under  that  influence,  accepting  in- 
sufficient evidence  as  sufficient.  But  if,  instead  of  conclnding 
Btmgbt  to  the  particular  case,  we  place  before  ourselves  an 
entire  class  of  facts — the  whole  conteote  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion, every  tittle  of  which  is  legitimately  inferrible  from  our 
premises,  if  that  one  particular  conclusion  is  so ;  there  is  then 
>  considerable  likelihood  that  if  the  premises  are  insufficient, 
■ad  the  general  inference,  therefore,  groundless,  it  will  com- 
prise within  it  some  fact  or  facte  the  reverse  of  which  we 
tlready  know  to  be  true ;  and  we  shall  thua  discover  tbe  error 
in  oar  generalization  by  a  redactio  ad  impossibile. 

Thus  if,  during  the  reign  of  Marcns  Aurelius,  a  subject  of 
Hae  Roman  empire,  under  tbe  bias  naturally  given  to  the 
imagination  and  expectetions  by  the  Uves  and  characters  of 
theAntonines,  had  been  disposed  to  expect  that  Commodus 
vould  be  a  just  ruler ;  supposing  him  to  stop  there,  he  might 
only  have  been  undeceived  by  sad  experience.    But  if  be 
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reflected  that  ttiia  expeotatioD  oould  not  be  justifiable  unless 
from  the  same  evidence  he  was  warranted  in  concluding 
some  general  proposition,  as,  for  instance,  that  all  Roman 
emperors  are  just  rulers ;  he  would  immediately  have  thought 
of  Nero,  DomitiaO)  and  other  instances,  which,  showing  the 
falsity  of  the  general  conclusion,  and  therefore  the  insafficiency 
of  the  premises,  would  have  warned  him  that  those  premises 
could  not  prove  in  the  inetanoe  of  Commodus,  what  they  were 
inadequate  to  prove  in  any  collection  of  cases  in  which  his  was 
included. 

The  advantage,  in  judging  whether  any  controverted  in- 
ference is  legitimate,  of  referring  to  a  parallel  case,  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  But  by  ascending  to  the  general  propo- 
sition, we  bring  under  our  view  not  one  parallel  case  only,  but 
all  possible  parallel  cases  at  once ;  all  coses  to  which  the  same 
set  of  evidentiary  considerations  are  applicable. 

When,  therefore,  we  argue  from  a  number  of  known  cases 
to  another  case  supposed  to  be  analogous,  it  is  always  possible, 
and  generally  advantageous,  to  divert  our  argument  into  the 
circuitous  channel  of  an  induction  from  those  known  cases  to 
a  general  proposition,  and  a  subsequent  application  of  that 
general  proposition  to  the  unknown  case.  This  second  part  of 
the  operation,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  essentially  a  pro- 
cess of  interpretation,  will  be  resolvable  into  a  syllogism  or  a 
series  of  syllogisms,  the  majors  of  which  will  he  general  pro- 
positions embracing  whole  classes  of  cases ;  every  one  of  which 
propositions  must  be  true  in  all  its  extent,  if  the  argument  ia 
maintainable.  If,  therefore,  any  fact  fairly  coming  within  the 
range  of  one  of  these  general  propositions,  and  consequenily 
asserted  by  it,  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  other  than  the 
proposition  asserts  it  to  be,  this  mode  of  stating  the  argument 
causes  us  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  the  original  observations, 
which  are  the  real  grounds  of  our  conclusion,  are  not  sufficient 
to  support  it.  And  in  proportion  to  the  greater  chance  of  our 
detecting  the  inconclusiveness  of  our  evidence,  will  be  the 
iDcreased  reliance  we  are  entitled  to  place  in  it  if  no  such 
evidence  of  defect  shall  appear. 

The  value,  therefore,  of  the  syllogistic  form,  and  of  the 
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niles  for  asiag  it  correctly,  does  not  consist  ia  tbeir  being 
the  form  and  the  rules  according  to  which  our  reasonings 
are  necessarily,  or  even  usually,  made ;  but  in  tbeir  furnishing 
us  with  a  mode  in  which  those  reasonings  may  always  be 
represented,  and  which  is  admirably  calculated,  if  they  are 
iuconclueive,  to  bring  tbeir  inconclusiveness  to  light.  An 
indactioD  from  particalars  to  generals,  followed  by  a  syllu- 
giatic  process  from  those  generals  to  other  particulars,  ia  a 
form  in  which  we  may  always  state  our  reasonings  if  we 
pleasfr  It  is  not  a  form  in  which  we  must  reason,  but  it  is 
k  form  in  which  we  mat/  reason,  and  into  which  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  throw  our  reasoniug,  when  there  is  any  doubt  of 
its  validity :  though  when  the  case  is  familiar  and  little  com- 
plicated, and  there  is  no  suspicion  of  error,  we  may,  and  do, 
reason  at  once  from  the  known  particular  oases  to  unknown 
ones.* 

These  are  the  uses  of  syllogism,  as  a  mode  of  verifying 
any  given  argument.  Its  ulterior  uses,  as  respects  the  general 
course  of  our  intellectual  operations,  hardly  require  illustra- 
tion,  being  in  fact  the  acknowledged  uses  of  general  language. 
They  amount  substantially  to  this,  that  the  inductions  may 
be  mode  once  for  all :  a  single  careful  interrogation  of  ezpe- 
rieaae  may  suffice,  and  the  result  may  be  registered  in  the 
furm  of  a  general  proposition,  which  is  committed  to  memory 
or  to  writing,  aud  from  which  afterwards  we  have  only  to 
syllogize.  The  particulars  of  our  experiments  may  then  be 
dismissed  from  the  memory,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retain  so  great  a  multitude  of  details ;  while  the  knowledge 
Khich  those  details  afforded  for  future  use,  and  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  as  soon  aa  the  observations  were  forgotten, 

*TbaUneti>goofnttiocirwtiim«oiild,I  think,  be  brought  into doaor  kgra«- 
wnt  with  the  nal  nktare  of  the  proceM,  if  the  genanl  propotitiona  omploysd 
iBMMning,  insleulof  b^ginUMfbrm  AUmenwaDiortttl,  or  Every  mui  U 
■otttl,  were  uprMMil  in  the  rarm  An;  mui  U  morteL  Thi(  mode  of  enpreeMon, 
tiUtatiDg  M  the  type  of  M  nMouing  from  •xperienae  "  The  men  A,  B,  C,  h;. 
ut  M  md  eo,  therefore  atty  miui  ii  eo  and  bo,"  would  much  better  mknifnt  the 
bna  idck— that  inductiTe  rataoDinfr  ii  alwaji,  »t  bottom,  inferenoa  from  par- 
6ea\in  to  partknlara,  *nd  that  the  whole  function  oF  ganerKl  propoutioiu  in 
toagiuiig,  ii  to  vouch  for  thu  legitimacy  of  auoh  inierenoei. 
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or  aa  their  record  became  too  bulky  for  reference,  is  retiuned 
in  a  oommodioue  aad  immediately  available  shape  by  means 
of  general  langnage. 

Against  this  advantage  is  to  be  set  the  coaotervailiiig 
iDGonvenienoe,  that  inferenoes  originally  made  on  iDsuffioient 
.  evidence,  become  coDsecrated,  and,  as  it  were,  hardened  into 
general  maxims ;  and  the  mind  cleaves  to  them  from  habit, 
after  it  has  outgrown  any  liability  to  be  misled  by  similar 
fallacious  appearances  if  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sentfid ;  but  having  forgotten  the  particulars,  it  does  not 
think  of  revising  its  own  former  decision.  An  inevitable 
drawback,  which,  however  oonsiderahle  in  itself,  forms  eri- 
deutly  but  a  small  deduction  from  the  immense  benefits  of 
general  laoguage. 

The  use  of  the  syllogism  is  in  truth  no  other  than  the  use 
of  general  propositions  iu  reasoning.  We  can  reason  with- 
out them  ;  in  simple  and  obvious  oases  we  habitually  do  so ; 
minds  of  great  sagacity  oan  do  it  in  cases  not  simple  and 
obvious,  provided  their  experience  supplies  them  with  in- 
stances essentially  similar  to  every  combination  of  circam- 
Btances  likely  to  arise.  But  other  minde,  and  the  same  minds 
where  they  have  not  the  same  pre-eminent  advantages  of  per- 
sonal experieuoH,  are  quite  helpless  without  the  aid  of  general 
propositions,  wherever  the  case  presents  the  smallest  complica- 
tion ;  and  if  we  made  no  general  propositions,  few  persons 
would  get  much  beyond  those  simple  inferences  which  are 
drawn  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  brutes.  Though  not 
necessary  to  reasoning,  general  propositions  are  necessary  to 
any  considerable  progress  in  reasoning.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  and  indispensable  to  separate  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion into  two  parts ;  and  obtain  general  formula  for  determin- 
ing what  inferences  may  he  drawn,  before  the  occasion  arises 
for  drawing  the  inferences.  The  work  of  drawing  them  is 
then  that  of  applying  the  formnlie ;  and  the  rules  of  syllo- 
gism are  a  system  of  securities  for  the  correctness  of  the 
application.  'i, 

(  6.    To  complete  the  series  of  considerations  conneoted 
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with  the  ptiiloaopbjcal  obuaoter  of  the  syllogism,  it  is  requi- 
site to  consider,  BJDce  the  syUogism  is  Dot  the  universal  type 
of  the  reasoning;  process,  what  is  the  real  type.  This  resolves 
itself  into  the  question,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  minor  pre- 
nise,  and  in  what  manner  it  oontributes  to  establish  the  con- 
cltnion :  for  as  to  the  major,  we  now  iully  understand,  that 
the  place  which  it  nominally  occupies  in  our  reasonings, 
properly  belongs  to  the  individual  facta  or  observations  of 
vhich  it  expresses  the  general  result ;  the  major  iteelf  being 
DO  real  part  of  the  argument,  hut  an  intermediate  halting- 
place  for  the  mind,  interposed  by  an  artifice  of  language 
between  the  real  premises  and  the  conclusion,  by  way  of  a 
secarity,  which  it  is  in  a  most  material  degree,  for  the  ooi- 
lectoess  of  the  process.  The  minor,  however,  being  an  indis- 
peneable  part  of  the  syllogieUc  expression  of  an  argument, 
witiiont  donbt  either  is,  or  corresponds  to,  an  equally  indis- 
peosahle  part  of  tUe  argument  itself,  and  we  have  only  to 
inquire  what  part. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  here  a  speculation 
of  a  philosopher  to  whom  mental  science  is  mnob  indebted, 
bat  who,  thongh  a  yery  penetrating,  was  a  very  hasty 
thinker,  and  whose  want  of  due  circumspection  rendered  him 
folly  as  remarkable  for  what  he  did  not  see,  as  for  what  he 
law.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose  theory  of  ratio- 
einatioD  is  peculiar.  He  saw  the  petitio  prmeipii  which  is 
inherent  in  every  syllogism,  if  we  consider  the  m^or  to  be 
itself  the  evidence  hywbiohtbe  conolnsion  is  proved,  instead  of 
bong,  what  in  tact  it  is,  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  any  conclusion  of  a  given  descrip- 
tion. Seeing  this.  Dr.  Srown  not  only  failed  to  see  the 
immense  advantage,  in  point  of  secarity  for  correctness,  which 
ia  gained  by  interposing  this  step  between  the  real  evidence 
and  the  conclnsion  ;  hut  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
strike  out  the  major  altogether  from  the  reasoning  process, 
without  substitnting  anything  else,  and  maintained  that  our 
reasomngs  consist  only  of  the  minor  premise  and  the  conolu- 
sioQ,  Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal :  thus 
utoally  suppressing,  as  an  unnecessary  step  in  the  argument, 
VOL.  I.  15 
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the  appeal  to  ibnner  ezperienoe.  The  absurdity  of  this  was 
disgaised  &om  liiia  by  the  opinion  he  adopted,  that  reasoning 
is  merely  analyedng  our  own  general  notions,  or  abstract  ideas ; 
and  that  the  proposition,  Socrates  is  mortal,  is  evolved  fitom 
the  proposition,  Socrates  is  a  man,  simply  by  recogniaing  the 
notion  of  mortality  as  already  contained  in  the  notion  we  form 
of  a  man. 

After  the  explanations  so  fnlly  entered  into  on  the  eabjeot 
of  propositions,  much  further  discussion  cannot  be  necessary  to 
make  the  radical  error  of  this  view  of  ratiocination  apparent. 
If  the  word  man  connoted  mortality ;  if  the  meaning  of 
"  mortal "  were  involved  in  the  meaning  of  "  man ; "  we  might, 
undoubtedly,  evolve  the  conolusion  firom  the  minor  alone, 
because  the  minor  would  have  distinctly  asserted  it.  But  if, 
as  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  word  man  does  not  connote  mortality, 
bow  does  it  appear  that  in  the  mind  of  every  person  who 
admite  Socrates  to  be  a  man,  the  idea  of  man  must  include 
the  idea  of  mortality  ?  Dr.  Brown  oonld  not  help  seeing  thiB 
difficulty,  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  was  led,  contrary  to  his 
intention,  to  re-establish,  under  another  name,  that  step  in 
the  argument  which  corresponds  to  the  major,  by  affirming 
the  necessity  of  previously  perceiving  the  relation  between  the 
idea  of  man  and  the  idea  of  mortal.  If  the  reasonei  has 
not  previously  perceived  Uiis  relation,  he  will  not,  says  Dr. 
Erown,  infer  because  Socrates  is  a  man,  that  Socrates  is 
mortal.  But  even  this  admission,  though  amounting  te  a 
surrender  of  the  doctrine  that  an  argument  consists  of  the 
minor  and  the  conclusion  alone,  will  not  save  the  remainder  of 
Dr.  Brown's  theory.  The  failure  of  assent  te  the  argument 
does  not  take  place  merely  becanee  the  reasoner,  for  want  of 
due  analysis,  does  not  perceive  that  his  idea  of  man  includes 
the  idea  of  mortality ;  it  takes  place,  muoh  more  commonly, 
because  in  his  mind  that  relation  between  the  two  ideas  has 
never  existed.  And  in  truth  it  never  does  exist,  except  as  the 
result  of  experience.  Consenting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, te  discuss  the  question  on  a  supposition  of  which  we 
have  recognised  the  radical  incorrectness,  namely,  that  the 
meaning  of  a  proposition  relates  to  the  ideas  of  the  things 
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Spoken  o^  and  not  to  the  things  themselves;  I  must  yet 
observe,  that  the  idea  of  man,  as  an  uDiversal  idea,  the 
common  property  of  all  rational  creatures,  cannot  involve 
ufthing  but  what  iB  strictly  implied  in  the  name.  If  any  one 
inclndes  in  his  own  private  idea  of  man,  as  no  doubt  is  always 
the  case,  some  other  attributes,  sHch  for  instance  as  mortality, 
liedoes  so  only  as  the  consequence  of  experience,  after  having 
sntisfied  himself  that  all  men  possess  that  attribute :  so  that 
whatever  the  idea  contains,  in  any  person's  mind,  beyond  what 
is  incladed  in  the  conventional  signifioation  of  the  word,  has 
been  added  to  it  as  the  result  of  assent  to  a  proposition  ; 
vhils  Dr.  Brown's  tlieory  requires  us  to  suppose,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  assent  to  the  proposition  is  produced  by  evolving, 
through  an  analytic  process,  this  very  element  ont  of  the 
idea.  This  theory,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
refuted  ;  and  the  ntinor  premise  must  be  regarded  as  totally 
iQBnfficieQt  to  prove  the  cooclnsion,  except  with  the  assistance 
of  the  major,  or  of  that  which  the  major  represents,  namely, 
the  various  singular  propositions  expressive  of  the  series  of 
observations,  of  whioh  the  generalization  called  the  major 
pemise  is  the  result. 

In  the  argument,  then,  which  proves  that  Socrates  is 
mortal,  one  indispensable  part  of  the  premises  will  be  aa 
follows  :  "My  father,  and  my  father's  father,  A,  B,  C,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  persons,  were  mortal ;"  which 
is  only  an  expression  in  different  words  of  the  observed  fact 
that  they  have  died.  This  is  the  major  premise  divested  of 
the  petitio  prindpii,  and  cut  down  to  as  much  as  is  really 
known  by  direct  evidence. 

In  order  to  connect  this  propoution  with  the  oonclueion 
Socrates  is  mortal,  the  additional  link  necessary  is  such  a  pro- 
portion as  the  following :  "  Socrates  resembles  my  father,  and 
Biy  bther's  father,  and  the  other  individuals  specified."  This 
proposition  ne  assert  when  we  say  that  Socrates  is  a  man. 
By  saying  bo  we  likewise  assert  in  what  respect  he  resembles 
them,  namely,  in  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  word  mou. 
And  we  conclude  that  he  farther  resembles  them  in  the  attri- 
bute mortality. 

15—3 
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§  7.  We  have  thus  obtained  what  we  were  seeking,  an 
universal  type  of  the  reaaoning  process.  We  find  it  resolv- 
able in  all  cases  into  the  following  elements :  Certain  indi- 
viduals have  a  given  attribute ;  an  individual  or  individaala 
resemble  the  former  in  certain  other  attributes ;  therefore 
they  resemble  them  also  in  the  given  attribute.  This  type  of 
ratiocination  does  not  claim,  like  the  syllogism,  to  be  con- 
clusive, from  the  mere  form  of  the  expression  ;  nor  can  it 
possibly  be  so.  That  one  proposition  does  or  does  not 
assert  the  very  fact  which  was  already  asserted  in  another, 
may  appear  from  the  form  of  the  expression,  that  is,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  language  ;  but  when  the  two  propositions 
assert  facts  which  are  bond  fidx  different,  whether  the  one 
fact  proves  the  other  or  not  oan  never  appear  from  the  lan- 
guage, but  must  depend  on  other  considerations.  Whether, 
from  the  attributes  in  which  Socrates  rBsemhles  those  men 
wbo  have  heretofore  died,  it  is  allowable  to  infer  that  he 
resembles  them  also  in  being  mortal,  is  a  question  of  Induc- 
tion ;  and  is'  to  be  decided  by  the  principles  or  canons  which 
we  shall  hereafter  recognise  as  tests  of  the  correct  performance 
of  that  great  mental  operation. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  certmn,  as  before  remarked, 
that  if  this  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  Socrates,  it  con  be 
drawn  as  to  all  others  who  resemble  the  observed  individuals 
in  the  same  attributes  in  which  he  resembles  them ;  that  is 
(to  express  the  thing  concisely)  of  all  mankind.  If,  therefore, 
the  argument  be  admissible  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  we 
are  at  liberty,  once  for  oil,  to  treat  the  possession  of  the 
attributes  of  man  as  a  mark,  or  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the 
attribute  of  mortahty.  This  we  do  by  laying  down  the  uni- 
versal proposition.  All  men  are  mortal,  and  interpreting  this, 
as  occasion  arises,  in  its  application  to  Socrates  end  others. 
By  this  means  we  establish  a  very  convenient  division  of  the 
entire  logical  operation  into  two  steps;  first,  that  of  ascer- 
taining what  attributes  are  marks  of  mortality  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  any  given  individuals  possess  those  marks.  And 
it  will  generally  be  advisable,  in  our  speculations  on  the 
re^oniug  process,  to   consider  this   double  operaUon  as  in 
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fact  taking  place,  and  alt  reasoning  as  carried  od  io  the  form 
into  which  it  must  necessarily  be  thrown  to  enable  ua  to  ^ply 
to  it  any  test  of  its  correct  performanca 

Althoagh,  therefore,  all  processes  of  ttionght  io  vbich  the 
ultimate  premises  are  partioulars,  whether  we  conclode  from 
particalars  to  a  general  formola,  or  from  particulars  to  other 
particBlars  according  to  that  fonsala,  are  equally  Induction ; 
we  shall  yet,  cotiformably  to  usage,  consider  the  name  Induc- 
tion as  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  process  of  establish- 
ing the  general  proposition,  and  the  remaining  operation, 
Thich  is  substantially  that  of  interpreting  the  general  propo- 
sitioD,  we  shall  call  by  its  usual  name,  Deduction.  And  we 
BhsU  consider  every  process  by  which  anything  is  inferred 
respecting  an  unobserved  case,  as  consisting  of  an  Induction 
followed  by  a  Deduction ;  because,  although  the  process  needs 
notnecesearily  be  carried  on  io  ibis  form,  it  is  always  susceptible 
of  the  form,  and  must  be  thrown  into  it  when  assurance  of 
scientific  accuracy  is  needed  and  desired. 

§  8.  The  theory  of  the  syllogism,  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  has  obtained,  among  other  important  adhesions, 
three  of  peculiar  value ;  those  of  Sir  John  Herscbel,*  Dr. 
Whewell.t  and  Mr.  Bailey  ;t  Sir  John  Herscbel  coasidei^ 
ing  the  doctrine,  though  not  strictly  "a  discovery," $  to 
be  "  one  of  the  greatest  steps  which  have  yet  been  made  in 
the  philosophy  of  Logic."  "  When  we  consider"  (to  quote 
the  farther  words  of  the  same  authority)  "  the  inveteracy  of 
the  habits  and  prejudices  which  it  has  cast  to  the  winds,"  there 
is  no  cause  for  misgiving  in  the  fact  that  other  thinkers,  no 
leas  entitled  to  consideration,  have  formed  a  very  different  esti- 

*  RevieiT  of  Quotskt  on  Probabilitiei,  Sitayt,  p.  S67. 
t  PhilonpAs  of  DitcoenTf,  p.  28B, 
i  Thory  of  SeatimiHg,  ch.  ir.  to  which  I  may  rafar  for  »□  >bls  BUtoment 
mi  tDfnnxment  of  the  gronndi  of  (hi  doctrina, 

I  It  ii  Tary  probable  that  the  doctrine  ia  Dot  dbw,  ud  that  it  waa,  u  Sir 
JokD  H«nobd  think*,  lubrtantiall;  uiUinpatMl  by  Berkeley.  Bat  I  cartaiol; 
un  not  aware  that  it  ii  (as  hai  bssn  affirmol  by  one  of  m  j  abtoit  kud  moat 
ciailid  critica)  "  amODg  the  ttanding  marie*  af  what  J*  called  Uie  em[nTic*l  pbi- 
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mate  of  it  Their  principal  objection  cannot  be  better  or  more 
saocinctly  stated  than  by  borrowing  a  sentenoe  from  Arch- 
bishop Whately.*  "  In  every  case  vhere  an  inference  is  drawn 
irom  Induction  (unless  that  name  is  to  be  given  to  a  mere 
random  guess  without  any  grounds  at  all)  we  must  form  a 
judgment  that  the  instance  or  instances  adduced  are  saffieietit 
to  autborise  the  conclusion ;  that  it  is  dUowabU  to  take  these 
instances  as  a  sample  warranting  an  inference  respecting  the 
whole  class ;"  and  the  expression  of  this  judgment  in  words 
(it  has  been  said  by  several  of  my  critics)  is  the  major 
premise. 

I  quite  admit  that  tbe  major  is  an  affirmation  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  on  which  the  conclusion  rests.  That  it 
is  80,  is  the  very  essence  of  my  own  theory.  And  whoever 
admits  that  the  major  premise  is  only  this,  adopts  tbe  theory  io 
its  essentials. 

But  I  cannot  concede  that  this  recogmtion  of  tbe  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence — that  is,  of  the  correctness  of  the  Induc- 
tion— is  a  part  of  tbe  induction  itself;  unless  we  ought  to  say 
that  it  is  a  part  of  everything  we  do,  to  satisfy  ourwlves  that 
it  has  been  done  rigbHy.  We  conclude  from  known  instances 
to  unknown  by  tbe  impulse  of  the  generalizing  propensity; 
and  (until  after  a  considerable  amount  of  practice  and  mental 
discipline)  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  is 
only  raised  by  a  retrospective  act,  turning  back  apon  our  own 
footsteps,  and  examining  whether  we  were  warranted  in  doing 
■what  we  have  already  done.  To  speak  of  this  reflex  opera- 
tion as  part  of  tbe  original  one,  requiring  to  be  expressed  in 
words  in  order  that  the  verbal  formula  may  correctly  represent 
the  psychological  process,  appears  to  me  false  psychology.t 
We  review  our  syllogistic  as  well  as  onr  inductive  pro- 
cesses, and  recognise  that  they  have  been  correctly  pe^ 
formed ;  but  logicians  do  not  add  a  third  premise  to  the 
syllogism,  to  express  this  act  of  recognition.  A  careful  copyist 
verifies  bis  transcript  by  collating  it  with  the  original ;  and 

*  Logic,  book  W.  oh.  i.  Mot.  1. 
t  Boa  tlio  imporUnt  olupter  on  B«lis^  in  ProfeMor  Bun'*  grait  tn>^ 
Tht  SautiiMt  and  Oie  Witi,  pp.  SSl-4. 
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if  no  error  appears,  he  reoognises  that  the  traneoript  has  been 
ooiiectly  made.  Bat  we  clo  not  call  the  ezainination  of  the 
copy  a  part  of  the  act  of  copying. 

The  condnsjon  in  an  induction  is  inferred  from  the 
erideace  itself,  and  not  from  a  recognition  of  the  eufficiency 
of  the  evidence ;  as  I  infer  that  my  friend  is  walking  towards 
me  becaose  I  see  him,  and  not  beoanse  I  recognise  that  my 
eyas  are  open,  and  that  eyesight  is  a  means  of  knowledge.  In 
all  opfflations  which  require  care,  it  is  good  to  assure  ourselves 
tbit  the  process  has  been  performed  accurately ;  bnt  the  test- 
ing of  the  process  is  not  the  process  itself;  and,  besides,  may 
bive  been  omitted  altogether,  and  yet  the  process  be  correct 
It  is  precisely  because  that  operation  is  omitted  in  wdinary 
unscientific  reasoning,  that  there  is  anything  gained  in  cer- 
tainty by  throwing  reasoning  into  the  syllogistic  form.  To 
male  sure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  it  shall  not  be  omitted,  we 
make  the  testing  operation  a  part  of  the  reasoning  process 
itself.  We  insist  that  the  inference  from  particnlars  to  parti- 
culars shall  pass  throngh  a  general  proposition.  But  this  is  a 
security  for  good  reasoning,  not  a  condition  of  oil  reasoning ; 
•nd  in  some  cases  not  even  a  security.  Our  most  familiar 
inferences  are  all  made  before  we  learn  the  use  of  general  pro- 
positions; and  a  person  of  untatored  sagacity  will  skilfully 
apply  his  acquired  experience  to  adjacent  cases,  though  he 
vould  bangle  grievously  in  fixing  the  limits  of  the  appropriate 
general  theorem.  But  though  he  may  conclude  rightly,  be 
never,  properly  speaking,  knows  whether  he  has  done  so  or 
not ;  be  has  not  tested  his  reasoning.  Now,  this  is  precisely 
what  forms  of  reasoning  do  for  us.  We  do  not  need  them  to 
enable  us  to  reason,  hut  to  enable  ns  to  know  whether  we 
nasou  correctly. 

In  still  ftirther  answer  to  the  objection,  it  may  be  added 
that,  even  when  the  test  has  been  applied,  and  the  suflBoiency 
of  the  evidence  recognised, — if  it  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
general  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  also  to  support  an  inference 
from  particulars  to  particulars  withont  passing  through  the 
general  proposition.  The  inquirer  who  has  logically  satisfied 
himself   that  the   conditions   of   legitimate    induction  were 
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realized  in  the  cases  A,  B,  G,  wonld  be  as  mncb  jastified  in 
concluding  directly  to  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  as  in  conclud- 
ing to  all  men.  The  general  conclusion  is  never  legitimate, 
unless  the  particular  one  would  be  so  too ;  and  in  do  sense, 
intelligible  to  me,  can  the  particular  conclusion  be  said  to  be 
drawn  &om  the  general  one.  Whenever  there  is  ground  for 
drawing  any  conclusion  at  all  from  particular  instances,  there 
is  ground  for  a  general  conclusioa ;  but  that  this  general  con- 
elusion  should  be  actually  drawn,  however  useful,  cannot  be 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  inference  ia 
the  particular  case.  A  man  gives  away  sixpence  by  the  same 
power  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  whole  fortune ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  legality  of  the  smaller  act,  that  he  should 
make  a  formal  assertion  of  his  right  to  do  the  greater  one. 

Some  additional  remarks,  in  reply  to  minor  objections,  are 
appended,* 


*  A  writar  in  the  "  British  Qnuterly  Beriew  "  (Angnit  lS4fl),  is  ft  reriew 
of  this  tmtiw,  eodeavDon  to  ihov  that  there  ii  no  paitio  principU  in  tfas 
BjUogism,  by  deoying  tlikt  the  propoaition.  All  man  am  mortal,  anarta  or 
assumea  that  Sociatei  ia  mortal.  Id  support  of  this  denial,  he  argnas  that  wa 
may,  aod  ia  fact  do,  adtnit  the  goiend  proportion  that  all  n»n  an  mortal,  with- 
out having  paitimlarij  axaminad  the  caae  of  Sociatea,  and  even  without  browins 
whether  the  indiTidual  ao  named  >a  a  man  or  aomething  elae.  Bat  this  of  conne 
was  never  denied.  That  we  oan  and  do  draw  ooDcluaionB  conoeniing  aa«ea 
spedflcally  unknown  to  as,  is  the  datum  from  wMoh  aU  who  diuuss  this  lubject 
molt  «et  out.  Tha  question  IB,  ia  what  terms  the  evideno^  or  ground,  on  wludi 
wa  draw  theae  ttinolusiona,  may  bast  be  designated — whether  it  ii  most  coiract 
to  say,  that  the  onknowu  case  is  proved  by  known  oiiaa,  or  that  it  is  proved  by 
a  general  propoaition  including  both  sata  of  cases,  the  nnkoown  and  the  known  I 
I  oonteod  for  the  former  mode  of  eipreaaion.  I  hohl  it  an  abuse  of  language  to 
say,  that  the  proof  that  Sooiatea  ii  mortal,  i*  that  all  men  are  mortaL  Tom  it 
in  what  way  we  will,  this  seems  to  ma  to  be  aiaattiiig  that  a  thing  i*  the  proof 
of  itself.  Whoever  pronouDces  the  words.  All  men  are  mortal,  has  affirmed 
that  Socrates  is  mortal,  thou^  he  may  never  have  heard  of  Soorataa ;  for  rinoe 
SocTVtea,  whether  kaown  to  be  so  or  not,  really  ia  a  auto,  be  ia  incladed  in  the 
word^  All  men,  and  in  every  aesertioa  of  wbioh  they  are  tba  aubjeot.  If  the 
reviewar  does  not  see  that  there  ia  a  difficulty  hare,  I  oaa  only  advise  him  to 
re-consider  the  sabjeot  until  he  does :  after  which  he  will  be  a  better  judge  of 
the  niocesa  or  bilure  of  an  attempt  to  ranova  the  difficulty.  Hut  he  had  re- 
fl«t«d  very  little  oa  the  point  when  be  wrote  hii  rsmarha,  ia  shown  by  his  ove^ 
sight  respecting  the  d irtum  dt  mnni  tt  tmilo.  He  acknowledgee  that  this  madm 
as  commonly  expi«tsed, — "Whateveria  trueof  aclaas,is  trneof  ererjthiogin- 
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§  9.  The  preceding  considerations  enable  ns  to  nnder- 
Etand  the  tnie  catare  of  what  is  termed,  hy  recent  vriters, 
formal  Logic,  and  the  relation  between  it  and  Logic  in  the 
videst  sense.     Logic,  as  I  conceive  it,  ie  the  entire  theory  of 

(bded  in  tlie  clua,"  ia  a  men  tdantioal  proposition,  uDoe  the  cliaa  u  noQiioK 
but  the  thing*  included  in  it.  Bat  he  thinks  thU  defect  would  be  cnrad  by 
*wding  the  nutiim  thni, — "  Whtiterer  it  tme  of  >  oUw,  is  tms  of  everytbing 
whi«fa  «n»  bt  (hum  to  be  k  member  of  the  oImi  : '  m  if  &  thing  coold  "  be 
duirn"  to  be  m  mamber  of  the  cUn  vithoat  being  one.  If  »  cUee  meuu  the 
•em  of  iJl  the  thing*  ineladed  in  the  cUo,  the  things  which  can  "  be  shown" 
to  be  included  in  it  are  put  of  the  sum,  and  thedtdum  is  umuch  so  identical 
{npiMd&ai  with  leapeot  to  them  le  to  the  rest.  One  woald  almoet  imagine  that, 
io  the  reviewer's  opinion,  things  are  not  members  of  a  claai  until  tliey  aie  oalled 
up  publicly  to  take  their  place  in  it — that  to ,  long,  ia  &ct,  u  Socrate*  is  not 
iaown  to  be  a  man,  he  if  not  a  man,  and  aoj  assertion  which  can  be  made  oon- 
cming  men  does  oot  at  all  r^aid  him,  nor  is  affbcted  as  to  ita  truth  or  falsity 
bf  aejthing  in  which  he  ia  oonoemed. 

The  diflerance  between  the  reriewer's  theoiy  and  mine  ma;  be  thna  stated. 
Both  admit  that  when  we  say.  All  men  ore  morta],  «a  make  an  assertion  reach- 
h^  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  of  individoal  csees  ;  and  that  wlien  a 
aev  indiTidual,  Socrates,  is  brooght  within  the  field  of  our  knowledge  by 
mMwa  of  the  minor  premise,  wa  learn  that  we  have  already  made  an  assertion 
leqaetiDg  Socrates  without  knowing  it :  our  own  general  formula  b«ng,  to  that 
alent,  for  the  first  time  inierpnial  to  us.  But  aeoording  to  the  reviewer's 
ibeuy,  the  smaller  anertion  ia  proved  by  the  laiger :  while  I  oontend,  that  both 
UMrtiona  are  fvoved  together,  by  the  same  evidence,  namely,  the  gronndi  of 
•iperienoe  on  which  the  general  aasertion  was  nuwH  and  by  which  it  must  be 
jinified. 

Ibe  reviewer  says,  that  if  the  nk^or  premise  inolnded  the  conclusion,  "  we 
■bonid  be  able  to  lArm  the  conclusion  ^thout  the  iotervention  of  the  minor 
premise ;  but  every  one  sees  that  that  is  impoesible."  A  similar  argument  ie 
urged  by  Mr.  De  Morgan  (Formal  Logic,  p.  2Stl) :  "  "Rie  whole  objeotloa 
tacitly  assumes  the  superfluity  of  the  minor :  that  is,  tacitly  assumes  we  know 
Socntes*  to  be  a  man  as  soon  ae  we  know  him  to  be  Socrates. "  The  objeotioa 
WDold  be  well  grounded  it  Uie  assertion  that  the  major  premiae  includen  the 
CuBclnuon,  meant  that  it  individually  specifies  all  it  includes.  As  however  the 
oaly  indication  it  gives  is  a  deacription  bj  marks,  we  have  still  to  compare  any 
anr  individnal  with  the  marks ;  and  to  show  that  this  comparison  haa  been 
Bude,  is  the  oSice  of  the  minor.  Bot  since,  by  supposition,  the  new  individual 
Us  the  marks^  whether  we  have  ascertained  him  to  have  them  or  not ;  if  we 
have  afflimed  the  major  premise,  we  have  asserted  him  to  be  mortaL  Now  my 
pesitian  is  that  this  aasertion  cannot  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  arguiueuL  It 
cannot  be  a  neoessary  condition  of  reasoning  that  we  should  begin  by  making 

*  Mr.  De  Morgan  x^  "PtalOt"bat  topievent  oonfusionlhavekepttomy 
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the  &8oertainment  of  reaaoned  or  ioferreil  truth.  Formal 
Xiogic,  therefore,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  his  own 
point  of  Tiew,  and  Archbishop  Whately  from  his,  have  re- 
presented as  the  whole  of  Logic  properly  bo  called,  ia  really  a 
very  subordinate  part  of  it,  not  being  directly  concerned  with 
the  process  of  Beasoning  or  Inference  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  prooesB  ia  a  part  of  the  Investigation  of  Tnth.  What, 
then,  is  Formal  Logic  ?  Tbe  name  seems  to  be  properly 
applied  to  all  that  portion  of  doctrine  which  relates  to  the 
equivalence  of  different  modes  of  expression ;  the  mlee  for 
determiniug  when  assertions  in  a  given  form  imply  or  suppose 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  other  assertions.  This  includes  tbe 
theory  of  tbe  Import  of  Propositions,  and  of  their  Conver- 

u  MiertioD,  wbioh  ia  litannTdt  to  be  amplojed  in  proviDg  s  ■pari  of  itaelf. 
I  out  coDoaivt  only  dim  way  out  of  thii  difficulty,  vU.  tlurt  irbxt  ratHj  foiroi 
th«  proof  ii  lAe  olAcr  part  of  the  auertion  ;  the  portion  of  it,  the  tnth  of  whidi 
hai  been  uceituned  previoiul; :  ttnd  thkt  the  unprored  p<ui  ii  bocmd  op  in  one 
fonnula  with  the  proved  put  in  mero  iLntiiiip&Uon,  end  u  ft  memonjidam  of 
tbe  Dktaraof  thoconoln^oDt  which  we  usprapued  to  prove. 

With  reapect  to  Uie  minor  pramiw  in  it*  tbrautl  duipe,  the  minor  ai  it 
■tudi  in  the  lyllogiam,  predioatingof  Soontaa  a  definite  clue  name,  I  readHj 
admit  that  it  ia  no  more  a  neocawry  part  of  reasoning  than  tbe  major.  Wlieo 
thsre  ii  a  major,  dobg  ita  work  hj  meaoa  of  a  elaaa  name,  minon  are  needed 
to  inteipr^  it :  bnt  reaaomng  can  be  oarried  on  without  cather  the  one  or  tlte 
«ther.  Thej  an  not  tho  oonditiona  of  reaaoning,  but  a  preeanUon  t^ajnat 
orroneona  rMaoning.  Hie  only  minor  premiae  neoeaaary  lo  reaMniog  in  the 
siample  under  oonaideration,  ia,  Sooiatea  ia  lii«  A,  B,  C,  and  the  other  in£- 
vidoala  who  are  known  to  have  died.  And  thia  ia  the  only  univeraal  type  of 
that  atep  in  the  teaaoDing  prooaea  whiob  ia  repreaented  by  the  minor.  £zp«- 
lienoe,  howsvei,  of  the  unoertainty  of  Ihia  looae  mode  of  inferenoe,  teaohes  the 
expediency  of  determining  bebrebaml  what  kind  of  likeneaa  to  the  caaea 
obaerved,  ia  neoaBary  to  bring  an  unobaoved  oaaa  within  the  aams  predicate ; 
and  tbe  anawer  to  thia  qneation  ia  the  m^or.  Thna  the  ayllogiatia  major  and  the 
ayllogiatio  minor  start  into  eiiitence  tt^ther,  and  ara  called  forth  (^  tbe  aants 
exigency.  Whan  we  conclude  from  peraunal  aiperienae  without  referring  to 
any  recntl — to  any  general  tbeorema,  ^(her  written,  or  traditional,  or  mentally 
regiatered  by  ooraelves  aa  conduaiona  of  our  own  drawing,  we  do  not  uac^  in 
mxr  tbougbla,  either  a  major  or  a  minor,  auch  aa  the  ayUogiam  pnte  into  word*. 
When,  however,  wa  reviae  thia  rough  infarenoe  &om  particulara  to  partioolara, 
and  (ubatitule  a  carefdl  one,  the  reviuon  oouaista  in  aelecUng  two  ayllogiatio 
premiaaa.  Bat  thia  neither  altera  nor  adda  to  the  evidenoe  we  had  before ; 
it  only  pate  ua  in  a  better  poaition  for  judging  whether  our  inference  from 
partioulan  to  particolan  ia  well  grounded. 
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sioD,  vEqnipolleDce,  and  Opposition ;  of  those  ialsely  called 
loductions  (to  be  hereafter  spoken  of*},  in  which  the  apparent 
geaerolization  is  a  mere  abridged  statement  of  coses  known 
individually ;  aod  finally,  of  the  syllogism  :  while  the  theory 
of  Naming,  and  (what  is  inseparably  connected  with  it)  of 
Definition,  though  belonging  still  more  to  the  other  and  lai^er 
Itind  of  logic  than  to  this,  is  a  neceesary  preliminary  to  this. 
The  end  aimed  at  by  Formal  Logic,  and  attained  by  the  ob- 
eerrance  of  its  precepts,  is  not  truth,  hut  consietency.  It  has 
been  seen  that  this  is  the  only  direct  purpose  of  the  rules  of 
the  syllogism ;  the  intention  and  effect  of  which  is  simply  to 
keep  oar  inferences  or  oonclnsions  in  complete  consistency 
with  our  general  formulte  or  direations  for  drawing  them.  The 
Logic  of  Oontdstency  is  a  neoesBary  auxiliary  to  the  logic  of 
tmth,  not  only  becaaae,  what  is  inconsistent  with  itself  or  with 
other  truths  cannot  be  true,  but  also  because  truth  can  only 
be  saccessfoUy  pursued  by  drawing  inferences  from  experience, 
which,  if  warrantable  at  all,  admit  of  being  generalized,  and, 
to  test  their  warrantablenees,  require  to  be  exhibited  in  a  gene- 
ralized form ;  after  which  the  correctness  of  their  application 
to  particular  cases  is  a  question  which  specially  concerns  the 
Logic  of  Consistency.  This  Iiogic,  not  requiring  any  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  the  processes  or  conclusions  of  the 
Tarious  sciences,  may  be  studied  with  benefit  in  a  much  earlier 
st^e  of  education  than  the  Logic  of  Truth :  and  the  practice 
which  has  empirically  obtained  of  teaching  it  apart,  through 
elementary  treatises  which  do  not  attempt  to  include  anything 
else,  though  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  practice  are  in 
general  very  tai  fivm  philosophical,  admits  of  a  philosophical 
justification. 
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S  1.  In  oar  analysiB  of  the  syllogism,  it  appeared  that  the 
miDoi  premiBe  always  aflinus  a  resemblanoe  between  a  oew 
case  and  some  cases  previously  known;  while  the  major 
premise  asserts  something  which,  having  been  found  true  of 
thoae  known  cafiea,  we  consider  ourselves  warranted  in  holding 
true  of  any  other  case  resembling  the  former  in  certain  given 
parti  cnlars. 

If  all  ratiocinations  resembled,  as  to  the  minor  premise, 
the  examples  which  were  exclusively  employed  in  the  preceding 
chapter ;  if  the  resemblance,  which  that  premise  asserts,  were 
obvious  to  the  senses,  as  in  the  proposition  "  Socrates  is  a 
man,"  or  were  at  once  ascertainable  by  direct  observation; 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  trains  of  reasoning,  and  De- 
ductive or  Batiocinative  Sciences  would  not  exist.  Trains  of 
reasoning  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  extending  an  indnction 
founded,  as  all  inductioas  must  be,  on  observed  cases,  to  other 
cases  in  which  we  not  only  cannot  directly  observe  what  is  to 
be  proved,  but  cannot  directly  observe  even  the  mark  which  is 
to  prove  it. 

§  2.  Suppose  the  syllogism  to  be.  All  cows  mminate, 
the  animal  which  is  before  me  is  a  cow,  therefore  it  ruminates. 
The  minor,  if  true  at  all,  Je  obviously  so :  the  only  premise 
the  establishment  of  which  requires  any  anterior  process  of 
inquiry,  is  the  major;  and  provided  the  induction  of  which 
that  premise  is  the  expression  was  correctly  performed,  the 
conclusion  respecting  the  animal  now  present  will  be  in- 
stantly drawn ;  because,  as  soon  as  she  is  compared  with  the 
formula,  she  will  be  identified  as  being  included  in  it  Sut 
suppose  the   syllogism  to  be  the  following : — ^All  arsenic  is 
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poisonons,  the  substance  which  is'  before  me  is  arsenic, 
therefore  it  is  poisonous.  The  truth  of  the  minor  may  not 
bere  be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  It  may  not  be  intuitiTely  evi- 
dent, bat  may  itself  be  kuoVn  only  by  inference.  It  may  be 
the  conclnsiou  of  another  argument,  which,  thrown  into  the 
BjUogistio  ibrm,  would  Btand  thus : — Whatever  forms  a  oom- 
ponud  with  hydrogen,  which  yields  a  black  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  is  arsenic  ;  the  substance  before  me  cooforms 
to  this  condition ;  therefore  it  is  arsenic.  To  establish, 
therefore,  the  ultimate  conolusioo,  The  substance  betbre  me 
is  poisonous,  requires  a  prooesB,  which,  in  order  to  be  syllo- 
^stically  expressed,  stands  in  need  of  two  syllogiems;  and 
«e  have  a  Train  of  Reasoning. 

When,  however,  we  tiius  add  ayllogiBm  to  syllogiam,  we 
sre  really  adding  induction  to  induction.  Two  separate 
inductions  must  have  taken  place  to  render  this  chain  of 
inference  possible ;  inductions  founded,  probably,  on  different 
Bets  of  individual  instances,  hut  which  converge  in  their 
resnlts,  so  that  the  instance  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry 
comes  within  the  range  of  them  both.  The  record  of  these 
indactions  is  contained  in  the  majors  of  the  two  syllogisms. 
First,  we,  or  others  for  ue,  have  examined  varioas  objects 
which  yielded  under  the  given  circumstances  the  given  pre- 
cipitate, and  found  that  they  possessed  the  properties  con- 
noted by  the  word  arsenic ;  they  were  metallic,  volatile,  their 
Tapcur  had  a  smell  of  garlic,  and  so  forth.  Next,  we,  or 
others  for  us,  have  examined  various  specimens  which  pos- 
sessed this  metallic  and  volatile  character,  whose  vapour  had 
this  smell,  &c.,  and  have  invariably  found  that  they  were 
poisonous.  The  first  observation  we  judge  that  we  may  ex- 
tend to  all  substances  whatever  which  yield  the  precipitate : 
the  second,  ta  all  metallic  and  volatile  substances  resembling 
those  we  examined;  and  consequently,  not  to  those  only 
which  are  seen  to  he  such,  but  to  those  which  are  concluded 
to  be  such  by  the  prior  induction.  The  substance  before  us 
is  only  seen  to  come  within  one  of  these  indactions ;  but  by 
means  of  this  one,  it  is  brought  within  the  other.  We  are 
still,  as  before,  concluding  from  particulars  to  particulars;  but 
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we  BXo  now  conoluding  from  particiilarB  observed,  to  other  par- 
ticulars which  are  not,  as  in  the  nmple  case,  teen  to  resemble 
them  in  the  material  points,  but  inferred  to  do  so,  becuasa 
resembling  them  in  something  else,  which  we  have  been  led 
by  quite  a  different  set  of  instances  to  consider  as  a  mark  of 
the  former  resemblance. 

This  first  example  of  a  train  of  reasoning  is  still  exfromely 
simple,  the  series  consisting  of  only  two  syllogisms.  The  fol- 
lowing is  somewhat  more  complicated: — No  government, 
whioh  earnestly  seeks  the  good  of  its  subjects,  ia  likely  to 
be  overthrown;  soma  partioalar  government  earnestly  seeks 
the  good  of  its  subjects,  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to  be  over^ 
thrown.  The  major  premise  in  this  argument  we  shall  suppose 
not  to  be  derived  from  oonsiderations  d  priori,  but  to  be  a 
generalization  from  history,  which,  whether  oorrect  or  erron^ 
ous,  must  have  been  founded  on  observation  of  governments 
ooncemiog  whose  desire  of  the  good  of  their  subjects  there 
was  no  doubt.  It  has  been  found,  or  thought  to  be  found, 
that  these  were  not  easily  overthrown,  and  it  has  been 
deemed  that  those  instances  warranted  an  extension  of  the 
same  predicate  to  any  and  every  government  which  resembles 
them  in  the  attribute  of  desiring  earnestly  the  good  of  its 
subjects.  But  doet  the  government  in  question  thus  resemble 
them  ?  This  may  be  debated  pro  and  con  by  many  ail- 
ments, and  must,  in  any  case,  be  proved  by  another  induc- 
tion; for  we  cannot  directly  observe  the  sentiments  and 
desires  of  the  persons  who  carry  on  the  government.  To 
prove  the  minor,  therefore,  we  require  an  argument  in  this 
form :  Every  government  which  acts  in  a  certain  manner, 
desires  the  good  of  its  subjects;  the  supposed  government 
acts  in  that  particular  manner,  therefore  it  desires  the  good 
of  its  Bubjecte.  But  is  it  true  that  the  government  acts  in 
the  manner  supposed  ?  This  minor  also  may  require  proof; 
still  another  Induotion,  ae  thus : — What  is  asserted  by  intel- 
ligent and  disinterested  witnesses,  may  be  believed  to  be 
true ;  that  the  government  acts  in  this  manner,  is  asserted  by 
such  witnesses,  therefore  it  may  be  believed  to  be  true.  The 
argoment  hence  consists  of  three  steps.    Having  the  evidence 
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of  onr  senses  that  the  case  of  the  goTenunent  nnder  oonsi- 
deralioD  resembles  a  numbei  of  fonner  oaeee,  in  the  ciroain- 
staace  of  hHving  aomething  asserted  respecting  it  by  intelli- 
gent and  diBintorested  vitnessea,  we  infer,  first,  that,  as  in 
those  former  instaacM,  so  in  this  instance,  the  asseitioQ  ia 
tnie.  Secondly,  vhat  was  aaserted  of  the  goTemment  being 
that  it  acts  in  a  partionlar  manner,  and  other  governments 
or  persona  having  been  observed  to  act  in  the  same  manner, 
the  government  in  question  is  brought  into  knovn  resem- 
blanoe  with  those  other  governments  or  persons;  and  since 
they  were  known  to  desire  the  good  of  the  people,  it  is  tbere- 
npgn,  by  a  second  induction,  inferred  that  the  partioolai  go- 
Tenmient  spoken  of,  desires  the  good  of  the  people.  This 
brings  ihai  government  into  known  resemblance  with  the 
other  governments  which  were  thought  likely  to  escape  revo- 
ladon,  and  thence,  by  a  tiiird  induction,  it  is  predicated  that 
this  particular  government  is  also  likely  to  escape.  This  is 
still  reasoning  &om  particulars  to  particulars,  but  we  now 
TMsoB  to  the  new  instance  from  three  distinct  sets  of  fonner 
inttances :  to  one  only  of  those  sets  of  instances  do  we  directly 
perceive  the  new  one  to  be  nmilar;  but  from  that  similarity 
w  inductively  infer  that  it  baa  the  attribute  by  which  it 
ia  assimilated  to  the  next  set,  and  brought  within  the 
oorresponding  induction ;  after  which  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  operation  we  infer  it  to  be  similar  to  the  third  aet, 
ud  hence  a  third  induction  conducts  us  to  the  ultimate 
coDclusion. 

$  3.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  complication  of  these 
examples,  compared  with  those  by  which  in  the  preceding 
chapter  we  illustrated  the  general  theory  of  reasoning,  every 
doctrine  which  we  then  laid  down  holds  equally  true  ia  these 
more  intricate  coses.  The  successive  general  propositions  are 
not  steps  in  the  reasoning,  are  not  intermediate  links  in  the 
chain  of  inference,  between  the  partioulars  observed  and  those 
to  which  we  apply  the  observation.  If  we  had  sufficiently 
capacious  memories,  and  a  sufficient  power  of  maintaining 
order  among  a  huge  mass  of  details,  the  reasoning  could  go 
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on  witboat  any  general  propositioDs  ;  tbey  are  mere  formalte 
for  infeniDg  particnlars  firom  particulars.  The  principle  of 
general  reasoning  is  (as  before  explained),  tbat  if  from  obser- 
Tation  of  certain  known  particalais,  what  was  seen  to  be  trne 
of  them  can  be  inferred  to  be  troe  of  any  others,  it  may  be 
inferred  of  all  others  which  are  of  a  certain  description.  And 
in  order  that  we  may  never  fail  to  draw  this  conclusioa  in  a 
new  case  when  it  can  be  drawn  correctly,  and  may  avoid 
drawing  it  when  it  cannot,  we  determine  once  for  all  what  are 
the  distingnisfaing  marks  by  which  saoh  cases  may  be. recog- 
nised. The  subsequent  process  is  merely  that  of  identifying 
an  object,  and  ascertaining  it  to  have  those  marks;  whether 
we  identify  it  by  the  very  marks  themselves,  or  by  others 
which  we  have  ascertained  (through  another  and  a  similar 
process)  to  be  marks  of  those  marks.  The  real  iaferenoe  is 
always  from  particulars  to  particnlars,  &om  the  observed 
instances  to  an  unobserved  one :  but  in  drawing  this  infe- 
rence, we  conform  to  a  formula  whioh  we  have  adopted  for  our 
gaidanoe  in  such  operations,  and  whioh  is  a  record  of  the 
criteria  by  which  we  thought  we  had  ascertained  that  we 
might  distinguish  when  the  inference  could,  and  when  it 
could  not,  be  drawn.  The  real  premises  are  the  individual 
observations,  even  though  they  may  have  been  foi^otten,  or, 
being  the  observations  of  others  and  not  of  ourselves,  may,  to 
us,  never  have  been  known  :  but  we  have  before  us  proof  that 
we  or  others  once  thought  them  sufficient  for  an  induction, 
and  we  have  marks  to  show  whether  any  new  case  is  one  of 
those  to  which,  if  then  known,  the  indnction  would  have  been 
deemed  to  extend.  These  marks  we  either  recognise  at  once, 
or  by  the  ^d  of  other  marks,  which  by  another  previous 
indaotion  we  collected  to  be  marks  of  the  first.  Even  these 
marks  of  marks  may  only  be  recognised  through  a  third  set 
of  maiks ;  and  we  may  have  a  train  of  reasoning,  of  any  length, 
to  bring  a  new  oase  within  the  scope  of  an  induction  grounded 
on  particulars  its  similarity  to  which  is  only  ascertained  in 
this  indirect  manner. 

Thus,  in  ibe  preceding  example,  the  ultimate  inductive  in- 
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feretice  was,  that  a  certain  goveniiDetit  was  not  likely  to  b« 
OTertbrown;  this  inference  was  drawn  aooordiog  to  a  fbrmala 
in  which  deeiie  of  the  pubhc  good  was  Bet  down  as  a  maii  of 
not  being  likely  to  be  overthrowD ;  a  mark  of  this  mark  naa, 
aeting  in  a  particnlor  manner ;  and  a  mark  of  acting  in  that 
muiner  was,  being  asserted  to  do  so  by  intelligent  and  dis- 
interestod  witnesses :  this  mark,  the  government  under  discus- 
sion was  recognised  by  the  senses  as  possessing.  Hence  that 
goTemmeDt  fell  within  the  last  induction,  aod  by  it  was  brought 
withiD  all  the  others.  The  peroeived  resemblance  of  the  case 
to  one  set  of  observed  psrtioolar  oases,  brought  it  into  known 
lesemblaaoe  with  another  set,  and  that  with  a  third. 

In  the  more  complex  branches  of  knowledge,  the  deduc- 
iians  seldom  consist,  as  in  the  examples  hitherto  exhibited,  of 
ft  single  chain,  a  a  mark  of  h,  b  otc,  c  of  d,  therefore  a  a  mark 
of  d.  They  consist  (to  carry  on  the  same  metaphor)  of  several 
chains  united  at  the  extremity,  as  thus :  a  a  mark  of  d,  b  of  e, 
eotf,  de  f  ot  n,  therefore  abet  mark  of  n.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  following  combination  of  oiroumstauces ;  1st, 
nys  of  light  impinging  on  a  reSecting  surface  ;  2nd,  that  sur- 
face parabolic  ;  Srd,  those  rays  parallel  to  eaoh  other  and  to  the 
axis  of  die  sur&ce.  It  is  to  be  proved  that  the  concourse  of 
these  three  circumstances  is  a  mark  that  the  reflected  rays 
will  pass  through  the  focus  of  the  parabolic  surface.  Now, 
eicb  of  the  three  circumstances  is  siugly  a  mark  of  something 
material  to  the  case.  Bays  of  light  impinging  on  a  reflecting 
aurbce,  are  a  mark  that  those  rays  will  be  reflected  at  an 
aogle  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  parabolic  form  of 
the  surface  is  a  mark  that,  from  any  point  of  it,  a  line  drawn 
to  the  focus  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  will  moke  equal 
ai^lss  with  the  surface.  And  finally,  the  parallelism  of  the 
lays  to  the  axis  is  a  mark  that  their  angle  of  incidence  coin- 
cides with  one  of  these  equal  angles.  The  three  marks  taken 
together  are  therefore  a  mark  of  all  these  three  things  nnitfld. 
Bat  tiie  three  united  are  evidently  a  mark  that  the  angle  of 
leflection  most  coincide  with  the  other  of  the  two  equal  angles, 
that  formed  by  a  line  drawn  to  the  focus ;  and  this  again,  by 
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the  fuQdamental  axiom  ooDceroing  Btraigbt  lines,  is  a  muk 
that  the  reflected  rays  pass  through  the  focae.  Most  chains  of 
physical  deduction  aie  of  this  more  complicated  type ;  and  even 
in  mathematics  such  are  shuudant,  as  iu  all  piopositions  whan 
the  hypothesis  includes  numerous  conditione :  "If  i  circle  be 
taken,  and  if  within  that  oircle  a  point  be  taken,  not  the 
centre,  and  if  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  that  point  to  the 
circumference,  then,"  &«. 

§  4.  The  ooneiderations  now  stated  remove  a  serious  diffi- 
culty from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  reasoning ;  which  view 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  Deductive  or  Batiocinative  Sciences.  It 
might  seem  to  follow,  if  all  reasoning  be  induction,  that  the 
difficultieEi  of  philosophical  investigation  must  lie  is  the  induc- 
tions exclusively,  and  that  when  these  were  easy,  and  suscep- 
tible of  no  doubt  or  hesitation,  there  could  be  no  science,  or,  at 
least,  no  difficulties  in  science.  The  existence,  for  example  of 
an  extensive  Science  of  Mathematics,  requiring  the  highest 
scientific  genius  in  those  who  contributed  to  its  creation,  and 
calling  for  a  most  continued  and  vigorous  exertion  of  intellect 
in  order  to  appropriate  it  when  created,  may  eeem  hard  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  foregoing  theory.  But  the  considera- 
tions more  recently  adduced  remove  the  mystery,  by  showing, 
that  even  when  the  inductions  themselves  are  obvious,  there 
may  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  whether  the  particular  case 
which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  comes  within  them ;  and  ample 
room  for  scientific  ingenuity  in  bo  combining  various  inductions, 
as,  by  means  of  one  within  which  the  case  evidently  falls,  to 
bring  it  within  others  in  which  it  cannot  be  directly  seen  to 
be  included. 

When  the  more  obvious  of  the  inductions  which  can  be 
made  in  any  science  from  direct  observations,  have  be«t 
made,  and  general  formulas  have  been  framed,  determining 
the  limits  within  which  these  inductions  ore  applicable;  as 
oflen  as  a  new  case  can  be  at  once  seen  to  come  within  one 
of  the  formulas,  the  induction  is  applied  to  the  new  case,  and 
the  busiaesB  is  ended,     But  new  cases  are  continnally  arising. 
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vhich  do  not  obviously  come  within  any  formula  whereby  the 
qaestioQ  we  want  solved  in  respect  of  them  ooald  be  answered. 
Let  08  take  an  instance  irom  geometry ;  and  as  it  is  taken 
only  for  illustration,  let  the  reader  concede  to  us  for  the  pre- 
sent, what  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter, 
that  the  first  priuaiples  of  geometry  are  results  of  induction. 
Our  example  shall  be  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
EDclid.  The  inqoiry  is.  Are  the  angles  at  the  hase  of  an 
Uoscelea  triangle  equal  or  unequal?  The  first  thing  to  be 
coDsideFed  is,  what  inductions  we  have,  from  which  we  can 
infer  equality  or  inequality.  For  inferring  equality  we  have 
the  following  formuln : — Things  which  being  applied  to  each 
other  coincide,  are  eqnale.  Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
ume  thing  are  equals.  A  whole  a.uA  the  sum  of  its  parts 
ve  equals.  The  sums  of  equal  things  are  equals.  The  difi'er- 
encea  of  equal  things  are  equals.  There  are  no  other  formule 
to  prove  equality.  For  inferring  inequality  we  have  the  fol- 
loTiDg : — A  whole  and  its  parts  are  nnequala.  The  sums  of 
eqaal  things  and  unequal  things  are  unequals.  The  dlffer- 
eoces  of  equal  things  and  unequal  things  are  unequals.  la 
ill,  eight  formalse.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triuigle  do  not  obviously  come  within  any  of  these.  The 
formulae  specify  certain  marke  of  equality  and  of  inequality, 
bat  the  angles  cannot  be  perceived  intuitively  to  have  any  of 
those  marks.  On  examination  it  appears  that  they  have ;  and 
we  ultimately  succeed  in  bringing  them  within  this  formula, 
"The  difierenoes  of  equal  things  are  equal."  Whence  comes 
the  difficulty  of  recognising  these  angles  as  the  difierenoes  of 
«qDal  things  ?  Because  each  of  them  is  the  difference  not  of 
<Hie  pair  only,  but  of  innumerable  pairs  of  angles ;  and  out  of 
these  «e  had  to  imagine  and  select  two,  which  could  either  be 
intoitively  perceived  to  he  equals,  or  possessed  some  of  the 
marks  of  equality  set  down  in  the  various  formula.  By  an  ex- 
ercise of  iugenuity,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  first  inventor, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  considerable,  two  pairs  of  angles 
were  hit  upon,  which  united  these  requisites.  First,  it  could  be 
perceived  intuitively  that  theii  differences  were  the  angles  at 
the  base ;  and,  secondly,  they  possessed  one  of  the  marks  of 
16— a 
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equality,  namely,  coinoideDce  when  applied  to  one  another. 
This  ooinoidence,  howeTer,  was  not  perceived  intniUvely,  bat 
inferred,  in  conformity  to  another  formnla. 

For  greater  cleamees,  I  subjoin  an  ftnalysiB  of  the  de- 
monstration. Enolid,  it  viU  be  remembered,  demonstrates 
hie  fifth  proposition  by  means  of  the  fourth.  This  it  is  not 
allowable  for  us  to  do,  hecanae  we  are  undertaking  to  trace 
deductive  truths  not  to  prior  deductions,  bat  to  their  origiDsl 
inductive  foundation.  We  must  therefore  nse  the  premises 
of  the  fourth  proposition  iustead 
of  its  conclusion,  and  prove  the 
fifth  directly  from  first  principles. 
To  do  BO  requires  six  formulas. 
(We  must  begin  as  in  £uclid, 
by  proloDgiug  the  equal  sides 
AB,  AG,  to  equal  distances,  and 
joining  the  extremities  B  E, 
DC.) 

FiEST  FoRUULA.    The  mms  of  equals  are  equal. 
A  D  and  A  E  are  sums  of  equals  by  the  supposition.  Hav- 
ing that  mark  of  equality,  they  are  concluded  by  this  fononla 
to  be  equal. 

Second  Formula.  Equal  straight  line*  being  applied  to 
one  another  coincide. 
A  C,  A  B,  are  within  this  formnla  by  supposition ;  A  D, 
A  E,  have  been  hrooght  within  it  by  the  preceding  step.  Both 
these  pairs  of  straight  lines  have  the  property  of  equality; 
which,  according  to  the  second  formula,  is  a  mark  that,  if  ap- 
plied to  each  other,  tbey  will  coincide.  Coinciding  altogether 
jneans  coinciding  in  every  part,  and  of  course  at  their  ex- 
tremities, D,  E,  and  B,  C, 

Third  Formdla.    Straight  Uneg,  having  their  extremis 
coincident,  coincide. 
B  E  and  C  D  have  been  brought  within  this  formnla  by 
the  preceding  induction ;  they  will,  therefore,  coincide. 
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Fourth  Forhtila.  SngUa,  having  their  tides  coincident, 
coincide. 
Tbe  third  induction  haviDg  shown  that  B  G  and  C  D  co- 
incide, and  tbe  second  that  A  B,  A  C,  ooincide,  tbe  angles 
ABE  and  A  C  D  are  thereby  brought  within  the  fourth 
fonnnla,  aad  accordingly  coincide. 

Fifth  Forhcla.     Thitu/»  which  coiTicide  are  eqiud. 

Tbe  angles  ABE  and  A  C  D  are  brought  within  this 
fbimnla  by  the  induction  immediately  preceding.  This  train  of 
reasoning  being  also  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  tbe  angles 
£  B  C,  D  G  B,  these  also  are  brought  within  the  fifth  formula. 
And,  finally. 

Sixth  Formula.    The  differences  of  equals  are  equal. 

The  angle  ABC  being  the  differenoe  of  A  6  E,  C  B  E, 
ud  the  angle  A  C  B  being  tbe  difference  of  A  C  D,  D  0  B ; 
vhicb  have  been  proved  to  be  equalB ;  A  B  0  and  A  C  B  are 
brought  within  the  last  formula  by  the  whole  of  the  pievioas 
procees. 

The  difficulty  here  encountered  is  chiefly  that  of  figuring 
to  ooraelves  ttie  two  angles  at  tbe  base  of  the  triangle  ABC 
18  remainders  made  by  onttiug  one  pair  of  angles  oat  of 
toothei;  while  each  pair  shall  be  oorreaponding  angles  of 
triai^les  which  hAve  two  sides  and  the  interrening  angle 
eqoal.  It  is  by  this  happy  contrivaaoe  that  bo  many  different 
inductions  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  particular  case. 
And  this  not  being  at  all  an  obTious  thought,  it  may  be  seen 
from  an  example  so  near  the  threshold  of  mathematics,  bow 
mneh  scope  there  may  well  be  for  soieutifio  dexterity  in  the 
higher  branches  of  that  and  other  sciences,  in  order  so  to  com- 
bine a  few  simple  inductions,  as  to  bring  within  each  of  them 
innamerable  cases  which  are  not  obTiously  included  in  it  i  and 
bow  long,  and  numerous,  and  complicated  may  he  the  processes 
ueoesaary  for  bringing  the  indnotionB  together,  even  when  eaob 
induction  may  itself  be  very  easy  and  simple.  All  the  induc- 
tions involved  in  all  geometry  are  comprised  in  those  simple 
ones,  the  formule  of  which  are  the  Axioms^  and  a  few  of  the 
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BO-oalled  Definitions.  The  remainder  of  tbe  scienoe  is  male 
up  of  tbe  proceases  employed  for  bringing  nnfoieeeen  cases 
within  these  inductions ;  or  (in  syllogistic  language)  for  prev- 
ing  tbe  minors  necessary  to  complete  the  syllogisms;  the 
majors  being  the  definitions  and  axioms.  In  those  definitions 
and  axioms  are  laid  down  the  whole  of  the  marks,  by  an  artfid 
combination  of  which  it  baa  been  found  possible  to  discoTer 
and  prove  all  that  is  proved  in  geometry.  The  mai^s  being 
so  few,  and  the  inductions  which  furnish  thatn  being  so  obvious 
and  familiar ;  the  connecting  of  several  of  them  together, 
whiob  constitutes  Deductions,  or  Trains  of  Reasoning,  forms 
tbe  whole  difficulty  of  the  science,  and  with  a  trifling  excep- 
tion, its  whole  bulk;  and  hence  Geometry  is  a  Deductive 
Science. 

$  5.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter*  that  there  are  weighty 
scientific  reasons  for  giving  to  every  science  as  much  of  the 
character  of  a  Deductive  Science  as  possible ;  for  endeavouring 
to  construct  the  science  from  tfae  fewest  and  the  simplest 
possible  inductions,  and  to  make  these,  by  any  combinaticDS 
however  complicated,  snffioe  for  proving  even  such  truths, 
relating  to  complex  cases,  as  could  be  proved,  if  we  chose,  by 
inductions  from  specific  experience.  Every  branch  of  natcnl 
philosophy  was  originally  experimental ;  each  generalization 
rested  on  a  special  induction,  and  was  derived  from  its  own 
distinct  set  of  observations  and  experiments.  From  being 
sciences  of  pnre  experiment,  as  the  phrase  is,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  sciences  in  which  the  reasonings  mostly  coo- 
sist  of  no  more  than  one  step,  and  are  expressed  by  single 
syllogisms,  all  these  sciences  have  become  to  some  extent,  and 
Home  of  them  in  nearly  the  whole  of  their  extent,  soiencee  of 
pure  reasoning ;  whereby  multitudes  of  truths,  already  known 
by  indnction  from  as  many  different  sets  of  experiments,  have 
come  to  be  exhibited  as  deductions  or  04HXilIaries  from  induc- 
tive propositions  of  a  simpler  and  more  universal  character. 
Thus    mechanics,    hydrostatics,    optics,    acoustics,    tbermo- 
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logy,  hare  Bucoesaively  been  rendered  m&thsmatical ;  and 
utroDomy  was  brought  bj  Newton  within  the  laws  of  genentl 
DKchanicfi.  Why  it  is  that  the  snhstitution  of  this  oirouitoas 
mode  of  piooeeding  for  a  process  apparently  much  easier  and 
noie  natural,  is  held,  and  jnstly,  to  be  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  inveBtigatioD  of  nature,  we  are  not,  in  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  prepared  to  examine.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
Uut  although,  by  this  progressive  toaasformation,  all  soienoes 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  Deductive,  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, the  less  Indnotive ;  every  step  in  tbe  Dedao^on  is  sUU 
an  Induction.  Tbe  opposition  is  not  between  the  terms 
Deductive  and  Inductive,  bat  between  Deductive  and  Experi- 
mental. A  science  is  experimental,  in  proportion  as  every 
new  case,  which  presents  any  peculiar  features,  stands  in  need 
of  a  new  set  of  observations  and  experiments,  a  fresh  induc- 
tioii.  It  is  deductive,  in  proportion  as  it  can  draw  conclusions, 
respecting  oases  of  a  new  kind,  by  processes  which  bring  those 
cases  under  old  inductions ;  by  ascertaining  that  oases  which 
cannot  be  observed  to  have  the  requisite  marks,  have,  however, 
Birke  of  those  marks. 

We  can  now,  therefore,  perceive  what  is  the  generic  dis- 
tinction between  sciences  which  can  be  made  Deductive,  and 
those  which  must  as  yet  remain  Experimental.  The  differ- 
ence consists  in  our  having  been  able,  or  not  yet  able,  to  dis- 
cover marks  of  marks.  If  by  our  various  inductions  we  have 
iKen  able  to  proceed  no  further  than  to  such  propositions  as 
these,  a  a  mark  of  h,  or  a  and  h  marks  of  one  another,  c  a 
mark  of  d,  or  c  and  d  marks  of  one  another,  without  anything 
to  connect  a  or  b  with  c  oi  d;  we  have  a  science  of  detached 
ind  mutually  independent  generalizations,  such  as  these,  that 
■rids  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  that  alkalies  colour  them 
green ;  from  neither  of  which  propositions  could  we,  direoUy 
or  indirectly,  infer  the  other:  and  a  science,  so  far  as  it  is 
composed  of  such  propositions,  is  purely  experimental. 
Chemistry,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  has  not  yet 
thrown  off  this  oharaoter.  There  are  other  sciences,  however, 
of  which  the  propositions  are  of  this  kind :  a  a  mark  of  b,  6  a 
mark  of  e,  cotd,d  of  e,  dec.     In  these  sciences  we  can  mount 
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the  ladder  from  a  to  «  by  a  procesa  of  ratiooination ;  we  caa 
conclude  that  a  is  a  mark  of  e,  and  that  every  object  which 
has  the  mark  a  has  the  property  e,  although,  perhaps,  we 
never  were  able  to  observe  a  and  t  together,  and  altiiough 
even  d,  our  only  direct  mark  of  e,  may  not  be  perceptible  ia 
tiiose  objects,  but  only  inferrible.  Or  varying  the  first  meta- 
phor, we  may  be  said  to  get  from  a  to  e  nndergrooDd :  the 
narks  b,  e,  d,  which  indicate  the  route,  must  all  be  possessed 
somewhere  by  the  objects  oonoenuDg  which  ve  are  inquiring; 
bat  they  ate  below  the  sarfaoe :  o  is  the  only  mark  that  is 
visible,  and  by  it  we  are  able  to  trace  in  suocession  all  the 
rest. 

(  6.  We  can  now  understand  how  an  experimental  may 
transform  itself  into  a  deductive  science  by  the  mere  progress 
of  experiment.  In  an  experimental  scienoe,  the  inductions, 
as  we  have  said,  lie  detached,  as,  a  a  mark  of  6,  c  a  mark  of 
d,  e  a  mark  of/,  and  so  on :  now,  a  new  set  of  instances,  and 
a  consequent  new  induction,  may  at  any  time  bridge  over 
the  interval  between  two  of  these  unconnected  arohes;  h,  for 
example,  may  be  ascertained  to  be  a  mark  of  e,  which  enables 
us  thenceforth  to  prove  dedactively  that  a  is  a  mailt  of  e. 
Or,  as  sometimes  happens,  some  comprehensive  induction 
may  raise  an  arch  high  in  the  tur,  which  bridges  over  hosts 
of  them  at  once:  i,  d,f,  and  all  the  rest,  taming  oot  to  be 
narks  of  some  one  thing,  or  of  things  between  which  a  con* 
nexion  has  already  been  traced.  As  when  Newton  discovered 
that  the  motions,  whether  regular  or  apparently  anomalous, 
of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  systAm,  (each  of  which  motions 
had  been  inferred  by  a  separate  logical  operation,  from 
separate  marks,)  were  all  marks  of  moving  round  a  commoa 
centre,  with  a  centripetal  force  varying  directly  as  the  mass, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  that  centre. 
This  is  the  greatest  example  which  has  yet  occorred  of  the 
transformation,  at  one  stroke,  of  a  science  which  was  still 
to  a  great  degree  merely  experimental,  into  a  deductive 
flcienoe. 

Transformaliona  of  the  some  nature,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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eontinaally  tak«  plaoe  in  the  less  advaDoed  brancbes  of  physical 
knowledge,  without  enabling  them  to  throw  off  the  character 
of  experimental  Bciences.  Thns  with  regard  to  the  two 
ODOonneoted  propositions  before  cited,  namely.  Acids  redden 
v^^ble  blues.  Alkalies  make  tbem  green;  it  is  remarked 
by  Liebig,  Uiat  all  blue  oolouring  matters  whioh  are  reddened 
bj  acids  (as  well  as,  reoiprooally,  all  red  oolouring  mattera 
wbieh  are  rendered  blue  by  alkalies)  contain  nitrogen :  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  one  day  Aimish  a 
bond  of  oonneiion  between  the  two  propositions  in  qaestion, 
b;  showing  that  the  antagonistic  action  of  acids  and  alkabes  in 
producing  or  destroying  the  colour  blue,  is  the  result  of  some 
OD^  more  general,  law.  Although  this  oonneoting  of  detached 
goieralizations  is  so  much  gain,  it  tends  hut  little  to  give  a 
deductive  character  to  any  science  as  a  whole ;  beoanse  the 
Dew  courses  of  observation  and  experiment,  whioh  thus  enable 
08  to  coooeot  together  a  few  general  truths,  usually  make 
known  to  us  a  still  greater  number  of  uncoimdcted  new  ones. 
Hence  chemistry,  though  similar  extensions  and  simplifioa- 
tJons  of  its  generalizations  are  continually  taking  place,  is 
rtll  in  the  main  an  experimental  science ;  and  is  likely  so  to 
continue  unless  some  oomprehensiye  induction  should  he 
hereafter  arrived  at,  which,  like  Newton's  shidl  connect  a 
nst  number  of  the  smaller  known  indnctJoas  together,  and 
change  the  whole  method  of  the  soience  at  once.  Chemistry 
has  already  one  great  generalization,  whioh,  though  relating 
to  one  of  the  subordinate  aspects  of  chemical  phenomena, 
possesses  within  its  limited  sphere  this  comprehensive  cha- 
ricter ;  the  principle  of  Dalton,  called  the  atomic  theory,  OT 
the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents :  which  by  enabling  ns 
to  a  certain  extent  to  foresee  the  proportions  in  which  two 
substances  will  combine,  before  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
couatitutes  undoubtedly  a  source  of  new  chemical  troths 
obtainable  by  deduction,  as  well  as  a  connecting  principle  for 
■11  truths  of  the  same  desoription  prdrionsly  obtained  by 
experiment. 

§  7.    The  discoveries  which  change  the  meUiod  of  » 
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science  &om  experimental  to  dedaotive,  mostly  consiet  in 
establisbing,  wther  hj  deduction  or  by  direct  experiment, 
that  tbe  varieties  of  &  porticnlar  phenomenon  uniformly 
accompany  the  Torietles  of  some  other  phenomenon  better 
known.  Thus  the  ecienoe  of  sound,  which  previonsly  stood 
in  the  lowest  lanik  of  merely  experimental  scienoe^  became 
deduotJTe  when  it  was  proved  by  experiment  that  erery 
variety  of  sound  was  consequent  on,  and  therefore  a  mark 
of,  a  distinot  and  definable  variety  of  oscillatory  motion 
among  the  particles  of  the  transmitting  medium.  When  this 
was  ascertained,  it  followed  that  every  relation  of  sucoesaion 
or  coexistence  which  obtained  between  phenomena  of  the 
more  known  class,  obtained  also  between  the  phenomena 
which  corresponded  to  them  in  tbe  other  class.  Every  soand, 
being  a  mark  of  a  particular  oscillatory  motion,  became  a 
mark  of  everything  which,  by  the  laws  of  dynamics,  was 
known  to  be  inferrible  from  that  motion;  and  everything 
which  by  those  same  lavs  was  a  mark  of  any  oscillatory 
motion  among  tbe  particles  of  an  elastic  medium,  became  a 
mark  of  the  corresponding  sound.  And  thus  many  truths, 
not  befbre  snspected,  concerning  sonnd,  become  dedncible 
from  the  known  laws  of  the  propagation  of  motion  through 
an  elastic  medium;  while  facts  already  empirically  known 
respecting  sound,  become  an  indication  of  corresponding 
properties  of  vibrating  bodies,  previously  undiscovered. 

But  the  grand  agent  for  transForming  experimental  into 
deductive  sciences,  is  tlie  science  of  number.  The  properties 
of  numbers,  alone  among  all  known  phenomena,  are,  in  the 
most  rigorous  sense,  properties  of  all  things  whatever.  All 
things  are  not  coloured  or  ponderable,  or  even  extended ;  bat 
all  things  are  numerable.  And  if  we  consider  this  science  in 
its  whole  extent,  from  eommon  arithmetic  up  to  the  calculus 
of  variations,  the  truths  already  ascertained  seem  all  but 
infinite,  and  admit  of  indefinite  extension. 

These  truths,  though  affirmable  of  all  things  whatorer,  of 
course  ^ply  to  them  only  in  respect  of  their  quantity.  But 
if  it  comes  to  be  discovered  that  variations  of  quality  in  any 
class   of  phenomena,   correspond  regularly  to   variations  of 
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qaaiitit7  eitlier  in  those  same  or  in  some  other  phei 
erery  formala  of  mathemetics  applicable  to  quantities  nhich 
Tary  in  that  particular  manner,  becomes  a  mark  of  a  coneepond- 
ing  general  truth  respecting  the  Taiiations  is  quality  irhich 
accompany  them :  and  the  science  of  quantity  being  (as  iax  as 
any  science  can  be)  altogether  deductive,  the  theory  of  that 
particnlar  kind  of  qualities  becomes,  to  this  extent,  deductive 
tikewise. 

The  most  striking  instance  in  point  which  history  affords 
(though  not  an  example  of  sn  experimental  science  rendered 
deductive,  but  of  an  unparalleled  extension  given  to  the  de- 
ductive process  in  a  science  which  was  deductive  already),  is 
the  revolution  in  geometry  which  originated  with  Descartes, 
and  was  completed  by  Glairaut.  These  great  mathematicianB 
pointed  oat  the  importance  of  the  fact,  that  to  every  variety 
of  position  in  points,  direction  in  lines,  or  form  in  corves  or 
surfaces  (all  of  which  are  Qualities),  there  corresponds  a  pecu- 
liar relation  of  quantity  between  either  two  or  three  rectilineal 
co-ordinates;  insomuch  that  if  the  law  were  known  according 
to  which  those  oo-ordinates  vary  relatively  to  one  another, 
every  other  geometrical  property  of  the  line  or  surface  in 
question,  whether  relating  to  quantity  or  quality,  would  be 
capable  of  being  inferred.  Hence  it  followed  that  every 
geometrical  question  could  be  solved,  if  the  corresponding 
algebraical  one  could ;  and  geometry  received  an  accession 
(actual  or  potential)  of  new  truths,  corresponding  to  every 
property  of  numbers  which  the  progress  of  the  calculus  had 
brought,  or  might  in  future  bring,  to  light.  In  the  same 
general  manner,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  in  a  less  degree, 
every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  commonly  so  called,  have 
been  made  algebraical.  The  varieties  of  physical  phenumena 
with  which  those  sciences  are  conversant,  have  been  found  to 
answer  to  determinable  varieties  in  the  quantity  of  some 
dronmstance  or  other ;  or  at  least  to  varieties  of  form  or 
position,  for  which  corresponding  equations  of  quantity  had 
already  been,  or  were  susceptible   of   being,  discovered  by 


Id  these  various  transformations,  the  propositions  of  the 
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science  of  namber  do  bat  fulfil  the  function  proper  to  all  pro- 
positions forming  a  train  of  reasoning,  viz.  that  of  enabling 
lis  to  arrivti  in  an  indirect  method,  by  marks  of  muks,  at  snch 
of  the  properties  of  objects  as  ne  cannot  directly  ascertain  (or 
not  Bo  convenientty)  by  experiment  We  travel  from  a  giTm 
visible  or  tangible  fact,  through  the  tmths  of  nnmbers,  to  the 
fact  sought.  The  given  fact  Ib  a  mark  that  a  certain  relation 
snbsists  between  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  elements  oon- 
cemed ;  while  the  fact  sought  presupposes  a  certain  relation 
between  the  quantities  of  some  other  elements :  now,  if  these 
lest  qaantities  are  dependent  in  some  known  manner  upon  the 
former,  or  vice  vend,  we  cat)  argue  from  the  aamerical  relation 
between  the  one  set  of  quantities,  to  determine  that  which 
sobsists  between  the  other  set;  the  theorems  of  the  oalonlas 
affording  the  intermediate  links.  And  thus  one  of  the  two 
physical  facts  becomes  a  mark  of  the  other,  by  being  a  maxk 
of  a  mark  of  a  mark  of  iL 
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§  I.  tr,  as  laid  down  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the 
foundation  of  all  soiencea,  even  deductive  or  demonstrative 
eciences,  is  Induction ;  if  every  step  in  the  ratiooinations  even 
of  geometry  is  an  act  of  indactlon ;  and  if  a  train  of  reasoning 
is  bnt  bringing  many  indnctions  to  hear  npon  the  same  sabject 
of  inqniry,  and  drawing  a  case  within  one  indaction  by  means 
of  another;  wherein  lies  the  peculiar  certainty  always  ascribed 
to  tbe  sciences  which  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  deduc- 
tive ?  Why  are  they  called  the  Exact  Sciences  ?  Why  are 
mathematical  certainty,  and  the  evidence  of  demonstration, 
common  phraaee  to  express  the  very  highest  degree  of  assur- 
ance attainable  by  reason  ?  Why  are  mathematics  by  almost 
all  philosophers,  and  (by  some)  even  those  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  which,  through  the  medinm  of  mathematics,  have 
been  converted  into  deductive  sciences,  considered  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  evidence  of  experience  and  observation,  and 
characterized  as  Bystems  of  Necessary  Tmtb  ? 

The  answer  I  oonoeive  to  be,  that  this  character  of  neces- 
sity, ascribed  to  tbe  truths  of  mathematics,  and  even  (with 
some  reservations  to  be  hereafter  made)  the  peculiar  certainty 
attributed  to  them,  is  an  illusion ;  in  order  to  sustain  which, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  those  truths  relate  to,  and  ex- 
press tbe  properties  of,  purely  imaginary  objects.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  conclusions  of  geometry  are  deduced, 
partly  at  least,  from  the  so-called  Definitions,  and  that  those 
deSnitJons  are  assumed  to  be  correct  descriptions,  as  far  as 
they  go,  of  tbe  objects  with  which  geometry  is  conversant. 
Now  we  have  pointed  out  that,  from  a  definition  as  snob,  no 
proposition,  unless  it  be  one  oonceming  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  can   ever  follow ;    and  that  what  apparently  follows 
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from  a  definition,  follows  in  reality  from  as  implied  a 
tion  that  there  exists  a  real  thing  conformable  thereto.  Thia 
Bssamption,  in  the  case  of  the  definitions  of  geometry,  is  false  : 
there  exist  do  real  things  exacUy  confonnable  to  the  defini- 
tioDB.  There  exist  no  points  without  magnitude  ;  no  lines 
without  hieadth,  nor  perfeoUy  straight ;  no  circles  with  all 
their  radii  exactiy  equal,  nor  squares  with  all  their  angles 
perfectly  right.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  assumption 
does  not  extend  to  the  actnal,  but  only  to  tbe  possible,  ex- 
istence of  snch  things.  I  answer  that^  according  to  any  test 
we  have  of  possibility,  they  are  not  eren  possible.  Their 
existence,  so  &ur  as  we  can  form  any  judgment,  would  seem  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  physical  constitution  of  our  planet  at 
least,  if  not  of  the  ODiverBe.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  credit  of  the  supposed  system 
of  necessary  truth,  it  is  customary  to  say  that  the  points,  lines, 
circles,  and  squares  which  are  the  subject  of  geometry,  exist 
in  our  conceptions  merely,  and  are  part  of  oar  minds  ;  which 
minds,  by  working  on  their  own  materials,  constmct  an  &  priori 
science,  the  evidence  of  which  is  purely  mental,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  ontward  experience.  By  howsoever  high 
authorities  this  doctrine  may  have  been  sanctioned,  it  appears 
to  me  psychologically  incorrect.  The  points,  lines,  circles, 
and  squares,  which  any  one  has  in  his  mind,  are  (I  apprehend) 
simply  copies  of  the  points,  lines,  oirclee,  and  squares  which 
he  has  known  in  his  experience.  Our  idea  of  a  point,  I 
apprehend  to  be  simply  our  idea  of  the  mtntTnttm  viaibile,  the 
smallest  portion  of  surface  which  we  can  see.  A  line,  as 
defined  by  geometers,  is  wholly  inconceivable.  We  can  reason 
about  a  line  as  if  it  had  no  breadth ;  because  we  have  a  power, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  control  we  can  ezercise  over 
the  operations  of  our  minds ;  the  power,  when  a  perception  is 
present  to  our  senses,  or  a  conception  to  our  intellects,  of 
attending  to  a  part  only  of  that  perception  or  conception, 
instead  of  the  whole.  But  we  cannot  conceive  a  line  withont 
breadth  ;  we  can  form  no  mental  picture  of  such  a  line :  all 
the  lines  which  we  have  in  our  minds  are  lines  possessing 
breadth.     If  uiy  one  doubts  this,  we  may  refer  him  to  his  own 
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experience.  I  maoh  qaestioii  if  any  one  who  fancies  that  he 
can  conceive  what  is  called  a  mathematical  line,  thinks  so 
ftx>iu  the  evidence  of  his  conBcionsness :  I  suspect  it  is  rather 
because  he  supposes  that  nnless  such  a  conception  were  possi- 
ble, mathemsticB  could  not  exist  as  a  science  :  a  supposition 
-which  there  will  he  no  difficulty  in  showing  to  be  entirely 
groundless. 

Since,  then,  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  the  human  mind,  do 
there  exist  any  objects  exactly  ooTresponding  to  the  defioitioiiB 
of  geometry,  while  yet  that  science  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
conversant  about  non-entities  ;  nothing  remains  but  to  conader 
geometry  as  conversant  with  such  lines,  angles,  and  figures,  as 
really  exist ;  and  the  definitions,  as  they  are  called,  must  be 
regarded  as  some  of  our  first  snd  most  obvious  generalizations 
coDoeming  those  natural  objects.  The  correctness  of  those 
generalizations,  as  generalizations,  is  without  a  flaw  :  the 
equality  of  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  is  true  of  all  circles,  so  for 
as  it  is  true  of  any  one :  but  it  is  not  exactly  true  of  any 
circle ;  it  is  only  nearly  true ;  so  nearly  that  no  error  of  any 
importance  in  practice  will  be  incurred  by  feigning  it  to  be 
exactly  true.  When  we  have  occasion  to  extend  these  in- 
dnctione,  or  their  consequences,  to  cases  in  which  the  error 
would  be  appreciable — to  lines  of  perceptible  breadth  or 
thickness,  parallels  which  deviate  sensibly  from  equidistance, 
and  the  like— we  correct  our  conclusions,  by  combining 
with  them  a  fresh  set  of  propositions  relating  to  the  aberra- 
tion  ;  jast  as  we  also  take  in  propositions  relating  to  the 
physical  or  obemioal  properties  of  the  material,  if  those 
properties  happen  to  introduce  any  modification  into  the 
result ;  which  ^ey  easily  may,  even  with  respect  to  figure  and 
magnitude,  as  iu  the  case,  for  instance,  of  expansion  by  heat. 
So  long,  however,  as  there  exists  no  practical  necessity  for 
attending  to  any  of  the  properties  of  the  object  except  its 
geometrical  properties,  or  to  any  of  the  natural  irregularities 
in  those,  it  is  coDvenieot  to  neglect  the  consideration  of  the 
other  propertieti  and  of  the  irregularities,  and  to  reasoo  as  if 
these  did  not  exist :  accordingly,  we  formally  anoouDoe  in  the 
definitions,  that  we  Intend  to  proceed  on  this  plan.     But  it  is 
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an  error  to  suppose,  because  we  resolTe  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  a  certain  number  of  the  properties  of  an  object,  tbat 
we  therefore  conoeire,  or  have  an  idea  of,  the  object,  denuded 
of  its  other  properties.  We  are  thinking,  all  the  tim^  of 
precisely  such  objects  as  we  have  seen  and  touched,  and  with 
all  the  properties  which  naturally  belong  to  them  ;  but,  for 
Hcientific  oonvenienoe,  we  feign  them  to  be  divested  of  all  pro- 
perties, except  those  which  are  material  to  our  purpose,  and  in 
regard  to  which  we  dedgD  to  oonsider  them. 

The  peculiar  accuracy,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  tbe 
first  principles  of  geometry,  thus  appears  to  be  fictitious.  The 
assertions  on  which  the  reasonings  of  the  science  are  founded, 
do  not,  any  more  than  in  other  sciences,  exactly  correspond 
with  the  fact ;  but  we  suppose  that  they  do  so,  for  the  sake 
of  tracing  the  oonsequenoes  which  follow  from  the  supposition. 
The  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart  respecting  the  foundations  of 
geometry,  is,  I  conoeire,  Bubstantially  correct;  that  it  is 
built  on  hypotheses;  that  it  owes  to  this  alone  the  peculiar 
certainty  supposed  to  distingnish  it ;  and  that  in  any  science 
whatever,  by  reasoning  from  a  set  of  hypotheses,  we  may 
obtain  a  body  of  conolusions  as  certain  as  Hiose  of  geometry, 
that  is,  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  hypotheses,  and  as 
irresistiblycompellingassentioneotkiitum  that  those  hypotheses 
are  true. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  afBrmed  that  the  conclusions  of 
geometry  are  neceeeary  truths,  the  necessity  consists  in  reality 
only  in  this,  that  they  correctly  follow  from  the  suppositionB 
from  which  they  are  deduced.  Those  suppositions  are  so  far 
from  being  necessary,  that  they  are  not  even  true;  they  pur- 
posely depart,  more  or  less  widely,  from  the  truth.  The  only 
sense  in  which  necessity  can  be  ascribed  to  the  conclusions  of 
any  scientific  investigation,  is  that  of  legitimately  following 
ftom  some  assumption,  which,  by  tbe  conditions  of  the  inquiry, 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  In  this  relation,  of  course,  the  deri- 
vative truths  of  every  deductive  science  must  stand  to  the 
inductions,  or  assumptions,  on  which  the  science  is  founded, 
and  which,  whether  true  or  untrue,  certain  or  doubtful  is 
themselves,  are  always  supposed  certain  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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particular  science.  And  therefore  tbe  oonolasions  of  all  dediic* 
five  sciences  were  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  necessary  propo- 
sitions. We  have  observed  already  that  to  be  predicated 
necessarily  was  characteristic  of  tbe  predicable  Proprium,  and 
that  a  proprium  was  any  property  of  a  thing  which  could  be 
deduced  from  its  essence,  that  ib,  irom  the  properties  included 
in  its  definition. 

$  2.  The  important  doctrine  of  Dngald  Stewart,  which 
I  h«ve  endeavoured  to  enforce,  has  been  contested  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  both  in  the  dissertation  appended  to  his  ezoeltent 
Mechanical  Eticlid,  and  in  his  more  recent  elaborate  work  on 
the  PkUotophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences!  in  which  last  he  also 
replies  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (ascribed  to  a 
writer  of  great  scientific  eminence),  in  which  Stewart's  opinion 
was  defended  againet  his  former  strictures.  The  supposed 
refdtation  of  Stewart  consists  in  proving  against  him  {as  has 
also  been  done  in  this  work)  that  the  premises  of  geometry  are 
not  definitions,  but  assumptions  of  tbe  real  existence  of  things 
corresponding  to  those  definitions.  This,  however,  is  doing 
little  for  Dr.  Whewell's  purpose ;  for  it  is  these  very  assump- 
tions which  are  Asserted  to  be  hypotheses,  and  which  he,  if  he 
denies  that  geometry  is  founded  on  hypotheses,  must  show  to 
be  absolute  truths.  AH  he  does,  however,  is  to  observe,  thai 
they  at  any  rate  are  not  arbitrary  hypotheses  ;  that  we  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  substitute  other  hypotheses  for  them ;  that 
not  only  "a  definition,  to  be  admissible,  must  necessarily 
refer  to  and  agree  with  some  conception  which  we  can  dis- 
tinctly frame  in  our  thoughts,"  hut  that  the  straight  lines,  for 
instance,  which  we  define,  must  be  "those  by  which  angles 
■re  oontaiued,  those  by  which  triangles  are  bounded,  those  of 
wLich  parallelism  may  be  predicated,  and  tlie  lilce."*  And 
this  is  true ;  but  this  has  never  been  contradicted.  Those  who 
say  that  the  premises  of  geometry  are  hypotheses,  are  not 
bound  to  maintain  them  to  be  bypotheees  which  have  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  fact.     Since  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the 
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purpose  of  soientifio  inquiry  must  relate  to  something  wbich 
has  real  existence,  (for  there  can  be  no  science  respecting  non- 
entities,) it  follows  that  any  hypothesis  we  make  respecting 
an  object,  to  facilitate  our  study  of  it,  must  not  inTolve  any- 
thing which  is  distinctly  false,  and  repugnant  to  its  real 
natnre:  we  must  not  ascribe  to  the  thing  any  property  which 
it  has  not ;  our  liherty  extends  only  to  slightly  exaggerating 
some  of  those  which  it  has,  (hy  assuming  it  to  be  completely 
what  it  really  is  very  nearly,]  and  suppressing  others,  under  the 
indispensable  obligation  of  restoring  them  whenever,  and  in  as 
far  as,  their  presence  or  absence  would  make  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  truth  of  uur  conclusions.  Of  this  nature, 
accordingly,  are  the  first  principles  involved  in  the  definitions 
of  geometry.  That  the  hypotheses  should  be  of  this  particular 
character,  is  however  no  further  necessary,  than  inasmuch  as 
no  others  could  enable  us  to  deduce  conclusions  which,  with 
due  corrections,  would  be  true  of  real  objects :  and  in  fact, 
when  our  aim  is  only  to  illustrate  truths,  and  not  to  investi- 
gate them,  we  are  not  under  any  such  restriction.  We  might 
suppose  en  imaginary  animal,  and  work  out  by  deduction, 
from  the  known  laws  of  physiology,  its  natural  history  ;  or  an 
imaginary  commonwealth,  and  from  the  elements  composing 
it,  might  argue  what  would  be  its  fate.  And  the  conclusions 
which  we  might  thus  draw  from  purely  arbitrary  hypotheses, 
might  form  a  highly  useful  intellectual  exercise  :  bnt  as  they 
could  only  teach  ns  what  would  be  the  properties  of  objects 
which  do  not  really  exist,  they  would  not  constitute  any  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  nature :  while  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
hypothesis  merely  divests  a  real  object  of  some  portion  of  its 
properties,  without  clothing  it  in  false  ones,  the  conclusions 
will  always  express,  under  known  liability  to  correction,  actaal 
truth. 

§  8.  But  though  Dr.  Whewell  has  not  shaken  Stewart's 
doctrine  as  to  the  hypothetical  character  of  that  portion  of 
the  first  principles  of  geometry  which  are  involved  in  the  so- 
called  definitions,  ho  has,  I  conceive,  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Stewart  on  another  important  point  in  the  theory  of  geome- 
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irical  reasoning ;  the  Decessity  of  admittjng,  among  those  first 
principles,  axiume  oe  well  as  definitions.  Some  of  the  axioms 
of  Eaolid  might,  no  doubt,  be  exhibited  In  the  form  of 
definitions,  or  might  be  deduced,  by  reasoning,  ftom  proposi- 
tions similar  to  what  are  eo  called.  Thus,  if  instead  of  the 
axiom.  Magnitudes  which  can  be  made  to  coincide  are  equal, 
we  introduce  a  definition,  "  Equal  magnitudes  are  those  which 
may  be  so  applied  to  one  another  as  to  coincide ;"  the  three 
■lioms  which  follow  (Magnitudes  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
ue  equal  to  one  another — If  equals  are  added  to  equals  the 
Bums  are  equal — If  equals  are  taken  from  equals  the  remainders 
UB  equal,)  may  be  proved  by  an  imaginary  superposition,  re- 
sembling that  by  which  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  is  demonstrated.  But  though  these  and 
several  others  may  be  struck  out  of  Uie  list  of  first  principles, 
because,  though  not  requiring  demonstration,  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  it ;  there  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  axioms  two  or 
tbree  fundamental  tmths,  not  capable  of  being  demonstrated  : 
among  which  must  be  reckoned  the  proposition  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  (or  its  equivalent.  Straight 
lines  which  coincide  in  two  points  coinoide  altogether,)  and 
some  property  of  parallel  lines,  other  than  that  which  con- 
stitutes their  definition  :  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose being  that  selected  by  Profeasor  Playfair  :  "  Two  straight 
hues  which  intersect  each  other  cannot  both  of  them  be  parallel 
to  a  thii^  straight  line."* 

The  axioms,  as  well  those  which  are  indemonstrable  as  those 
which  admit  of  being  demonstrated,  differ  from  that  other 

*  Wa  might,  it  i*  traa,  lotert  tU*  property  into  the  definition  uf  panUol 
bat,  framing  the  deRnitioti  to  m  to  require,  both  that  whan  prodnoed  iudefi- 
niuly  thej  ihall  never  meet,  and  >Iao  that  aoy  straight  lins  which  intenoot* 
DDe  oT  them  ahall,  if  prolonged,  meet  the  other.  But  b;  doing  thii  we  b;  do 
■NMil  get  lid  of  the  anamption  ;  we  are  atiU  obliged  to  talce  for  granted  the 
geometrical  tnith,  that  all  itraight  liDea  in  the  Baire  plane,  whioh  have  the 
bnaer  of  these  properUei,  have  alio  the  latter.  For  if  it  were  poaible  thai 
the;  ihoald  not,  that  ii,  if  an;  itTugfat  linei  other  than  these  which  are  parallel 
socording  to  tike  definition,  had  the  property  of  never  meeting  althoogh  indeS- 
■utely  prodnoed,  the  demanstration*  of  the  subseqaent  portions  of  the  theory  of 
panlleU  eosld  not  be  muntaioed. 
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class  of  fundacaeDtal  principles  which  are  involyed  in  the 
defioitioiiB,  in  tbie,  that  they  are  true  wiUiont  any  mixtore  of 
hypothesis.  That  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing; 
are  equal  to  oue  another,  is  as  true  of  the  lines  and  figures  in 
nature,  as  it  would  he  of  the  ima^naiy  ones  assumed  in  the 
definitions.  In  this  respect,  however,  mathematics  are  only 
on  a  par  with  moat  other  scienoes.  In  almost  all  sciences 
there  are  some  general  propositions  which  are  exactly  true, 
while  the  greater  part  are  only  more  or  less  distant  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth.  Thus  in  mechanics,  the  first  law  of 
motion  (the  continuance  of  a  movement  once  impressed,  until 
stopped  or  slackened  hy  some  resisting  force]  is  true  without 
qualification  or  error.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  the  same  length  as  in  our  time,  has  gone  on  since 
the  first. accurate  observations,  without  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  one  second  in  all  that  period.  These  are  inductions 
which  require  no  fiction  to  make  them  he  received  as  accurately 
true :  hut  along  with  them  there  are  others,  as  for  instance 
the  propositions  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  are 
hut  approximations  to  the  truth  ;  and  in  order  to  use  them  for 
the  further  advancement  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  feign 
that  they  are  exactly  true,  though  they  really  want  something 
of  being  so. 

§  4.  It  remains  to  inquire,  what  is  the  ground  of  our 
belief  in  axioms — what  is  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  ?  I 
answer,  they  are  experimental  truths ;  generalizations  from  ob- 
servation. The  proposition.  Two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose 
a  space — or  in  other  words,  Two  straight  lines  which  have 
once  met,  do  not  meet  again,  but  continue  to  diverge — ^is  an 
induction  irom  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

This  opinion  runs  counter  to  a  scientifio  prejudice  of  long 
standing  and  great  strength,  and  there  is  probably  no  pro- 
position enunciated  in  this  work  for  which  a  more  unfavourable 
reception  is  to  be  expected.  It  is,  however,  no  new  opinion ; 
and  even  if  it  were  so,  would  be  entitled  to  be  judged,  not  by 
its  novelty,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
can  he  supported.     I  consider  it  very  fortunate  that  so  emi- 
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neat  a  champioa  of  the  contrary  opinton  as  Dr.  Whewell,  bas 
recently  found  occasion  for  a  most  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
vhole  theory  of  axioms,  in  attempting  to  constmct  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  on  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  against  which  I  now  contend.  Whoever  is 
anxioQs  that  a  discussion  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sub- 
ject, must  rejoice  to  see  the  opposite  side  of  the  question 
worthily  represented.  If  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Whewell,  in 
support  of  an  opinion  which  be  has  made  the  foundation  of  a 
systematic  work,  can  be  shown  not  to  be  oonclusive,  enough 
will  have  been  done,  without  going  farther  to  seek  stronger 
arguments  and  a  more  powerfal  adversary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  truths  which  we  call 
Buoms  are  originally  suggested  by  observation,  and  that  we 
sbonid  never  have  known  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose 
a  space  if  we  bad  never  seen  a  straight  line :  thus  much  being 
adinittad  by  Dr.  Whewell,  and  by  all,  in  recent  times,  who 
bare  taken  his  view  of  the  subject.  Sut  they  contend,  that  it 
is  not  experience  which  proves  the  axiom ;  but  that  its  truth 
is  perceived  a  priori,  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself, 
from  the  first  moment  when  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  is 
apprehended;  and  without  any  necessity  for  verifying  it  by 
repeated  trials,  as  is  requisite  in  the  case  of  truths  really 
ascertuned  by  observation. 

They  cannot,  however,  but  allow  that  the  truth  of  the 
axiom.  Two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  even  il 
evident  independently  of  experience,  is  also  evident  &om 
experience.  Whether  the  axiom  needs  confirmation  ot  not, 
it  receives  confirmation  in  almost  every  instant  of  our  hves ; 
since  we  cannot  look  at  any  two  straight  hues  which  intersect 
one  another,  without  seeing  that  from  that  point  they  con- 
tinue to  diverge  more  and  more.  Experimental  proof  crowds 
in  upon  us  in  such  endless  profusion,  and  without  one  instance 
in  which  there  can  be  even  a  suspicion  of  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  we  should  soon  have  stronger  ground  for  heheving 
the  axiom,  even  as  an  experimental  truth,  than  we  have  for 
almost  any  of  the  general  truths  which  we  confessedly  learn 
from  the  evidence  of  onr  senses.     Independently  of  a  priori 
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evidence,  we  should  certainly  believe  it  with  an  intensity  of 
conviction  far  greater  than  we  accord  to  any  ordinary  physical 
truth :  and  this  too  at  a  time  of  life  much  earlier  than  that 
from  which  we  date  almost  any  part  of  our  acquired  kaotr- 
Jedge,  and  much  too  early  to  admit  of  our  retaining  any 
recollection  of  the  history  of  our  intellectual  operations  at 
that  period.  Where  then  is  the  necessity  for  sesuming  that 
our  recognition  of  these  truths  has  a  different  origin  from  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge,  when  its  existence  is  perfectly  accounted 
for  hy  supposing  its  origin  to  be  the  same  ?  when  the  canses 
which  produce  helief  in  all  other  instances,  exist  in  this 
instance,  and  in  a  degree  of  strength  as  much  superior  to 
what  exists  in  other  cases,  as  the  intensity  of  the  belief  itself 
is  superior?  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  advocates  of 
the  contrary  opinion :  it  is  for  them  to  point  out  some  fact, 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  this  part  of  our  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  every  other 
part.* 

This,  for  instance,  they  would  he  able  to  do,  if  they  could 
prove  chronologically  that  we  had  the  conviction  (at  least 
practically)  so  early  in  infancy  as  to  be  anterior  to  tbose  im- 
pressions on  the  senses,  upon  which,  on  the  other  theory,  the 
conviction  is  founded.  This,  however,  cannot  be  proved :  the 
point  being  too  far  back  to  be  within  the  reach  of  memory,  and 
too  obscure  for  external  observation.  The  advocates  of  the 
^  priori  theory  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  arguments. 

*  Borne  penoni  God  tbemwlvaa  preveotod  ttota  balieTing  tlut  the  uiom. 
Two  Btiught  lines  cuinat  incloae  a,  apaoe,  oould  ever  become  known  lo  ui 
through  experience,  by  *  diffioolt;  which  nay  be  ataled  as  follows.  If  the 
(tnughi  llnea  Bpokeo  of  are  those  oODtempUted  in  tb«  definition — linos  abao- 
lutely  without  brsedth  and  abttdnteiy  stTaight ; — that  such  are  iiwapable  of 
inoloeing  >  apaoe  is  not  proved  b;  experience,  for  lines  snchu  these  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  in  our  experience.  If,  on  the  other  huit],  the  linee  meant  arc 
SDch  straight  lines  as  we  do  meet  with  in  experience,  lines  straight  enoQgh  lur 
praetioal  purposes,  but  in  realit;  slightly  rig-sag,  and  with  some,  bowers 
trifling,  breadth  ;  as  applied  to  thew  lines  tbe  axiom  is  not  trne,  fbr  two  of 
them  may,  and  sometimes  do,  inclose  a  small  portion  of  space.  Id  neither  casa, 
therefore,  does  aiperienco  prore  the  axiom. 

Those  who  employ  this  argument  to  show  that  geometrical  axioms  ouinot  he 
proved  by  induction,  show  thameelvei  unfamiliar  with  a  common  ind  perfeetljr 
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These  are  reducible  to  two,  nbich  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  as 
clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  possible. 

§  5.  Id  tbe  first  place  it  is  said,  that  if  onr  assent  to  tlie 
proposition  that  two  straight  lines  cacoot  inclose  a  space, 
were  derived  from  the  senses,  we  could  only  be  coDviaced  of 
its  truth  by  actual  trial,  that  is,  by  seeing  or  feeling  the 
straight  lines ;  whereas  in  fact  it  is  seen  to  be  true  by  merely 
thinking  of  them.  That  a  stone  thrown  into  water  goes  to 
the  bottom,  may  be  perueired  by  our  senses,  but  mere  think- 
ing of  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water  would  never  have  led  us  to 
that  conclusion  :  not  so,  however,  with  the  axioms  relating  to 
straight  hues :  if  I  ooald  be  made  to  conceive  what  a  straight 
line  is,  without  having  seen  one,  I  should  at  once  recognise 
that  two  such  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  Intuition  ia  "  ima- 
ginary looking  ;"*  hut  experience  mast  be  real  looking :  if  we 
see  K  property  of  straight  lines  to  he  true  by  merely  fancying 
ourselves  to  be  looking  at  them,  the  ground  of  our  belief  cannot 
be  the  senses,  or  experience;  it  must  he  something  mental. 

To  this  argument  it  might  be  added  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  axiom,  (for  tbe  assertion  would  not  be  true  of  all 
axioms,)  that  the  evidence  of  it  from  actual  ocular  inspection 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unattainable.  What  says  the 
axiom  ?  That  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space ;  that 
after  having  once  intersected,  if  they  are  prolonged  to  infinity 
they  do  not  meet,  but  continue  to  diverge  fi-om  one  another. 


valid  mode  of  mduotiis  pnxiF ;  proof  by  approuiiiBtioD.  Though  ozperienM 
fnmkhea  ui  with  no  lioa  ao  uDimpawiiabtjitniight  that  two  of  theoi  are  inoii- 
pahle  of  inclonog  the  mutllait  Rpaoc^  it  preaenti  ua  with  gmt'tioiil  of  liaea 
poasenng  leal  and  Ie*i  athw  of  breadth  or  of  flexure,  of  which  aeriea  tbe 
Mnigbt  line  of  the  definitioD  ia  tbe  ideal  limit.  And  observation  ihowa  tbnt 
jtut  aa  much,  and  >a  nearlj,  aa  the  atraight  linea  of  experienoa  approximate  to 
haringDO  breadth  or  flexure,  ao  mucb  and  *o  Dsari;  doea  the  apaae'incloaiog 
power  nf  aa;  two  of  them  approach  to  MTO.  The  inferaace  that  if  they  had 
no  bivadlh  or  flexuie  at  all,  tbcj  would  indoee  no  apace  at  all,  is  a  oarrsct  in- 
ducUre  inTerenca  from  tbeae  facta,  cunformable  to  one  of  the  foor  Inductive 
Melhoda  bareiuafteT  cbaracteriied,  tbe  Method  of  CoacomitaDt  Variationa  ;  of 
which  the  matbemaUoal  Dactnna  of  Limita  prsaanta  tbe  extnme  caae. 
*  WhewtdTa  HiHory  of  Scu^ttiflc  Idiai,  i.  140. 
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How  can  this,  in  any  single  case,  be  proTed  by  actual  obserra- 
tion  ?  We  may  follow  the  lines  to  any  distaooe  we  please ; 
but  we  cannot  follow  them  to  infiaity :  for  aught  onr  senses 
can  testify,  they  may,  immediately  beyond  the  farthest  point 
to  which  we  have  traced  them,  begin  to  approach,  and  at  last 
meet.  Unless,  therefore,  we  had  some  other  proof  of  the  im- 
possibility than  observation  affords  ns,  we  should  have  no 
ground  for  beheving  the  axiom  at  all. 

To  these  arguments,  which  I  trust  I  cannot  be  accused  of 
understatiog,  a  satisfactory  answer  will,  I  conceive,  be  found, 
if  we  advert  to  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  geome- 
trical forms — their  capacity  of  being  painted  in  the  imagina- 
tion with  a  distinctness  equal  to  reality :  in  other  words,  tha 
exact  resemblance  of  our  ideas  of  form  to  the  sensations  which 
suggest  them.  This,  in  the  first  plaoe,  euables  ns  to  make 
(at  least  with  a  little  practice)  mental  pictures  of  all  possible 
combinatioDs  of  lines  and  angles,  which  resemble  the  realities 
quite  as  well  as  any  which  we  coukl  make  on  paper ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  make  those  pictures  just  as  fit  subjects  of 
geometrical  experimentation  as  the  realities  themselves;  inas- 
much as  pictures,  if  sufSciently  accurate,  exhibit  of  course  all 
the  properties  which  would  be  manifested  by  the  realities  at 
one  given  instant,  and  on  simple  inspection  :  and  in  geometry 
we  are  concerned  only  with  such  properties,  and  not  with  that 
which  pictures  could  not  exhibit,  the  mutual  action  of  bodies 
one  upoD  another.  The  foundations  of  geometry  would  tbere- 
fore  be  laid  in  direct  experience,  even  if  the  experiments  (which 
in  this  case  consist  merely  in  attentive  contemplation)  were 
practised  solely  upon  what  we  call  our  ideas,  that  is,  upon  the 
di^ams  in  onr  minds,  and  not  upon  outward  objects.  For 
in  all  systems  of  experimentation  we  take  some  objects  to 
serve  as  representatives  of  all  which  resemble  them ;  and  in 
the  present  case  the  conditions  which  qualify  a  real  object  to 
be  the  representative  of  its  class,  are  completely  fulfilled  by  an 
object  existing  only  in  our  fancy.  Without  denying,  therefore, 
the  possibility  of  satisfying  ourselves  that  two  straight  lines 
cannot  inclose  a  space,  by  merely  thinking  of  straight  lines 
without  actually  looking  at  them ;  I  contend,  that  we  do  not 
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believe  thia  fzath  on  the  ground  of  the  imaginary  intuition 
tdmply,  but  because  we  know  that  the  imaginary  lines  exactly 
resemble  real  ones,  and  that  we  may  conclude  from  them  to 
real  ones  with  quite  ae  much  certainty  as  we  could  conclude 
from  one  real  line  to  another.  The  oonclusion,  therefore,  ia 
still  an  induction  from  observation.  And  we  should  not  be 
authorized  to  substitute  observation  of  the  image  in  our  mind, 
for  observation  of  the  reality,  if  we  had  not  learnt  by  long- 
continued  experience  that  the  properticB  of  the  reality  are  faith- 
felly  represented  in  the  image;  just  as  we  should  be  scienti- 
fically warranted  in  describing  an  animal  which  we  have  never 
seen,  from  a  picture  made  of  it  with  a  daguerreotype ;  but  not 
until  we  had  learnt  by  ample  experience,  that  observation  of 
such  a  picture  is  precisely  equivalent  to  observation  of  the 
original. 

These  considerations  also  remove  the  objection  arising  from 
the  impossibility  of  ocularly  following  the  lines  in  their  pro- 
longation to  infinity.  For  though,  in  order  actually  to  sqe 
that  two  given  lines  never  meet,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
follow  them  to  infinity ;  yet  without  doing  so  we  may  know 
that  if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  if,  after  diverging  from  one 
soother,  they  begin  again  to  approach,  this  must  take  place 
not  at  an  infinite,  but  at  a  finite  distance.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, such  to  be  the  case,  we  can  transport  ourselves  thither  in 
imagination,  and  can  frame  a  mental  image  of  the  appearance 
which  one  or  both  of  the  lines  must  present  at  that  point, 
*hich  we  may  rely  on  as  being  precisely  similar  to  the  reality. 
Now,  whether  we  fix  our  contemplation  upon  this  imaginary 
picture,  or  call  to  mind  the  generalizations  we  have  had  occa- 
Bioa  to  make  from  former  ocular  observation,  we  learn  by  the 
evidence  of  experience,  that  a  line  which,  after  divei^ng  from 
another  straight  line,  begins  to  approach  to  it,  produces 
the  impression  on  our  senses  which  we  describe  by  the  ex- 
preaaion,  "  a  bent  line,"  not  by  the  expression,  "  a  straight 
line."* 

*  Dr.  Whewell  (Pkihtop/ig  of  Diteotmif,  p.  289)  tiiinhe  it  aiiT«MOiwble 
toMmtandtlutivekDairbyaiperieiioe,  tiurt  oar  ide*  of  ft  line  azutl;  TMsmblai 
*  tmI  line,     "  It  doe*  aot  appear,"  be  ny^  "  hoir  we  tan  oompan  our  IdMi 
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§  6.  The  first  of  the  two  ftrgumentB  in  snpport  of  the 
theory  that  axioms  are  i  priori  truths,  baviog,  I  think,  been 
sufficiently  answered ;  I  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is  usually 
the  most  relied  on.  Axioms  (it  is  asserted)  are  conceived  by 
us  not  only  as  true,  but  as  universally  and  necessarily  true. 
Now,  experience  cannot  possibly  give  to  any  proposition  this 

witb  the  reditin,  riuce  we  knov  the  nalitiea  only  b;  ont  ideu."  We  know 
the  realitiee  (I  oonceiTe)  b;  our  nnM^  Dr.  Whewelt  inralj  doa  Dot  hold  tba 
"  doctrine  of  peroepyou  bj  mgam  of  idm,"  whioh  Bei<I  g^re  himaalf  so  DiDolt 
troable  to  refute. 

If  Dr.Wbeirdl  doabti  whether  we  compare  our  ideu  with  the  oomeponding 
■eniMiaDt,  and  asuiiDe  tfast  the;  Taiemble,  let  nie  uk  on  what  evideoM  do  wa 
judge  that  a  portrait  of  a  penon  not  pieaent  ia  like  the  original  Snrel;  beoaiue 
it  ii  like  oar  idea,  ot  mautai  image  of  the  penon,  and  beeaoee  oar  idea  it  like 
the  man  biniaelf. 

Dr.  WhewBll  also  sa^  that  it  doe*  not  appear  why  this  raemblance  of 
ideal  to  the  lenmtioni  of  which  the;  are  oopiea,  should  be  epoken  of  aa  if  it 
were  a  peouliarit;  of  one  olaaa  of  idaaa,  thoae  of  ipace,  M;  reply  ia,  that  I  do 
not  so  apeak  of  it.  The  peculiarity  I  contend  for  in  oalj  one  of  degree.  All  our 
ideaa  of  leaBation  of  ooune  reaamblstheorareapondiDgienaatioiu,  bat  the;  do  ao 
with  YtTj  different  d^;iwe  of  eiacbiea  and  of  reliabilily.  No  one,  I  preaum^ 
«au  recal  in  imagination  a  oolonr  or  an  odonr  with  the  aame  diatinctoen  and 
Bccuiao;  with  which  almoat  every  one  can  mentally  reprodnoe  an  image  of  a 
atraight  line  or  a  triangle.  To  the  extent,  however,  of  their  eapabiliUe*  <rf 
aoouracy,  our  reoollectioDB  of  oolonn  or  of  odonn  may  aerre  aa  aubjecta  of 
aiperimentation,  aa  vail  aa  thoae  of  linea  and  apacea,  and  may  yield  ooncluiiotia 
which  will  be  true  of  their  external  prototypea.  A  penon  in  whom,  either  from 
natural  gift  or  from  oulUvation,  the  impreaaiona  c^  ook>ur  wore  peouliarlj  vivid 
and  diatinct,  if  aalced  which  of  two  blue  flowera  wai  of  the  darkeat  tinge,  tiiough 
he  might  never  have  compared  the  two,  or  even  looked  at  tbam  together,  might 
be  able  to  give  a  conBdent  anawer  on  the  iaith  of  hia  diatiaot  nNwUeatioD  of  (be 
colouia  ;  that  i^  he  might  examine  hia  mental  piotaraa,  and  find  thoe  a  pro- 
perty of  the  outward  objaota.  Bet  in  hardly  any  otas  except  that  of  aimple 
geometrical  forma,  could  tbia  be  done  by  mankind  geoenlly,  with  a  degree  of 
aaanrance  equal  to  that  which  ia  given  by  a  contemplation  of  the  objecta  llnm- 
aelvea.  Peraona  difi^r  moat  widely  in  the  predairai  of  their  reoollectjon,  evsn  of 
forma  ;  one  penoD,  when  hehaa  looked  any  one  in  the  face  fn-half  a  minute,  can 
draw  an  accurate  likeneas  of  him  from  memory  ;  another  may  have  Keen  him  every 
dayforaiimontha,  and  hardly  know  whether  hia  noaeia  long  or  abort.  Buteveiy- 
body  haa  a  perfectly  diatinut  mental  image  of  a  atraight  line,  a  cirole,  or  a  rec- 
tangle. And  every  one  ooncludea  confidently  from  these  mental  imagea  to  the 
eorraaponding  outward  thingt.  The  truth  ia,  that  we  may,  and  continaally  dc^ 
atndy  nature  in  our  lecollectiona,  when  the  objeota  themaalvea  are  abaent ;  and 
in  the  oaae  of  geometrical  forma  we  can  perfectly,  bat  in  moat  othar  caaei  only 
imperfectly,  tmat  cur  reoatleetiona. ; 
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chamcter.  I  may  have  seea  enov  a  hundred  times,  and  may 
have  seen  that  it  was  white,  hnt  this  oannot  give  me  entire 
assuraDce  even  that  all  snow  is  white ;  much  less  that  anow 
mugt  be  white.  "  However  many  inatanoes  we  may  have  ob- 
Berved  ot  the  truth  of  a  propositioD,  there  is  nothing;  to  aesure 
OS  that  the  next  case  shall  not  be  an  exoeption  to  the  rule. 
If  it  be  strictly  true  that  every  runjinant  animal  yet  known 
has  cloven  hoois,  we  atill  cannot  he  sure  that  some  creature 
will  not  hereafter  be  discovered  which  baa  the  first  of  these 
ittnbutee,  without  having  the  other.  .  .  .  Experience  musi 
always  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  observations  ;  and,  boW' 
ever  numerous  these  may  be,  they  can  show  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  infinite  number  of  oases  in  which  the  experimeni 
nas  not  been  made."  Besides,  Axioms  are  not  only  universal 
they  wre  also  necessary.  Now  "  experience  cannot  offer  the 
smallest  ground  for  the  necessity  of  a  proposition.  She  can 
observe  and  record  what  has  happened  ;  but  she  cannot  find, 
in  any  case,  or  in  any  accumulation  of  cases,  any  reason  for 
vhat  must  happen.  She  may  see  objects  side  by  side;  but  she 
cannot  see  a  reason  why  they  must  ever  be  side  by  side.  She 
finds  certain  events  to  occur  in  succession  ;  but  the  succession 
supplies,  in  its  occurrence,  no  reason  for  its  recurrence.  She 
contemplates  external  objects ;  but  she  oannot  detect  any  in- 
ternal bond,  which  indissolubly  connects  the  future  with  the 
past,  the  possible  with  the  real.  To  learn  a  proposition  by  ex- 
perience, and  to  see  it  to  be  necessarily  true,  are  two  altogether 
different  processes  of  thought."*  And  Dr.  Whewell  adds,  "  If 
any  one  does  not  clearly  comprehend  this  distinction  of  neces- 
sary and  contingent  truths,  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  along 
with  OS  in  our  researches  into  the  foundations  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  nor,  indeed,  to  pursue  with  success  any  speculation  on 
the  Bubject."t 

In  the  following  passage,  we  are  told  what  the  distinction 
is,  the  Don -recognition  of  which  incurs  this  denunciation. 
"Necessary  truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that 
the  proposition  i»  true,  but  see  that  it  mutt  be  true  ;  in  which 

•  Hithry  ^  adtittifie  Idcat,  I  66-67.  f  Ibid.  flO. 
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the  negation  of  the  tratb  is  not  only  false,  but  impossible ;  in 
vhich  we  cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  imaginaLion,  oi  in  a  sup- 
position, ooDceive  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  asserted.  Tliat 
there  are  such  truths  caunot  be  doubted.  We  may  take,  for 
example,  all  relations  of  number.  Three  and  Two  added  to- 
gether make  Five.  We  cannot  ooaceive  it  to  be  otherwise. 
We  cannot,  by  any  fireak  of  thought,  imagine  Three  and  Two 
to  make  Seven."* 

Althongb  Dr.  Whewell  has  naturally  and  properly  em- 
ployed a  variety  of  phrases  to  bring  his  meaning  more  forcibly 
home,  he  'will,  I  presnme,  allow  that  they  aro  all  equivalent ; 
and  that  what  be  means  by  a  necessary  truth,  would  be  sufiK- 
ciently  defined,  a  proposition  the  negation  of  which  is  not  only 
to\ee  but  inconceivable.  I  am  unable  to  find  in  any  of  bis  ez-' 
preseions,  tnm  them  what  way  you  will,  a  meaning  beyond 
this,  and  I  do  not  beheve  he  would  contend  that  they  mean 
anything  more. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  principle  asserted :  that  propositions, 
the  negation  of  which  is  inconceivable,  or  in  other  words,  whioh 
we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves  as  being  false,  must  rest  on  evi- 
dence of  a  higher  and  more  cogent  description  than  any  which 
experience  can  afford. 

Now  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  much  stress  should  be 
laid  on  the  circumstance  of  inconceivablenese,  when  there  is 
such  ample  experience  to  show,  that  unr  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  conceiving  a  thing  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  possibility 
of  tlie  thing  in  itself;  but  is  in  truth  very  much  an  affair 
of  accident,  and  depends  on  the  past  history  and  habita  of  our 
own  minde.  There  is  no  more  generally  acknowledged  faot 
in  human  nature,  than  the  extreme  difficulty  at  first  felt  in 
conceiving  anything  as  possible,  which  is  in  contradiction  to 
long  established  and  familiar  experience;  or  even  to  old 
familiar  habits  of  thought.  And  this  difficulty  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  fauman  mind.  When 
we  have  often  seen  and  thought  of  two  things  togetfaer,  and 
have  never  in  any  one  instance  either  seen  or  thought  of  them 

•  SiHery  <^3eie»iifiii  Idttu,  L  SS,  OS. 
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separately,  there  ie  by  the  primary  law  of  association  an  in- 
creaaiDg  difficulty,  which  may  in  the  end  beoome  insuperable, 
of  oonceiving  the  two  things  apart  This  is  most  of  all  cod- 
spicQons  in  uneducated  persons,  who  are  in  general  utterly 
unable  to  separate  any  two  ideas  which  have  once  become 
firmly  associated  in  their  minds ;  and  if  persons  of  cultivated 
intellect  have  any  advantage  on  the  point,  it  is  only  because, 
having  seen  and  heard  and  read  more,  and  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  their  imagination,  they  have  experienced 
their  sensations  and  thoughts  in  more  varied  combinations,  and 
have  been  prevented  from  forming  many  of  these  inseparable 
associations.  But  this  advantage  has  necessarily  its  limits. 
The  most  practised  intellect  is  not  exempt  from  the  universal 
laws  of  onr  conceptive  faculty.  If  daily  habit  presents  to 
any  one  for  a  long  period  two  facts  in  combination,  and  if  he 
is  not  led  during  that  period  either  by  accident  or  by  his 
voluntary  mental  operations  to  think  of  them  apart,  he  will 
probably  in  time  become  incapable  of  doing  so  even  by  the 
strongest  effort;  and  the  supposition  that  the  two  facts  can  be 
separated  in  nature,  will  at  last  present  itself  to  his  mind 
with  all  the  characters  of  an  inconceivable  phenomenon.* 
There  are  remarkable  instances  of  this  in  the  history  of  science : 
instances  in  which  the  most  instructed  men  rejected  as  impos- 
sible, because  inconceivable,  things  which  their  posterity,  by 
eariier  practice  and  longer  perseverance  in  the  attempt,  found 
it  quite  easy  to  oimceive,  and  which  everybody  now  knows  to 
he  true.  There  was  a  time  when  men  of  the  most  cultivated 
intellects,  and  the  most  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of 
early  prejudice,  could  not  credit  the  existence  of  antipodes ; 
were  unable  to  conceive,  in  opposition  to  old  association,  the 
force  of  gravity  acting  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  The 
Cartesians  long  rejected  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  gravi- 

•  "If  alt  msnkiDd  had  spoken  (me  langaage,  ira cumot  doubt  tlut there 
would  have  been  a  paweifal,  perhaps  a  nLiTeraal,  eohool  of  philosophen,  who 
wonld  have  beUered  in  the  inherent  wsiieilai]  between  names  and  thing*,  who 
would  have  takea  the  eonnd  man  to  be  ^a  mode  of  agitating  the  Mr  which  ii 
(iwDtially  communicative  of  the  ideu  of  rBMOu,  eookery,  liiped«llty,  jto." — Da 
Huijaii,  Feraal  Logic,  p.  21S. 
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tation  of  aU  bodies  towards  one  anotber,  on  tiie  Faith  of  a 
general  propoeition,  tbe  reverse  of  whioh  seemed  to  tbem  to 
be  inconceivable — the  proposition  that  a  body  cannot  act  where 
it  19  not.  All  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  imaginary  vorUces, 
assumed  without  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence,  appeared  to 
these  philosophers  a  more  rational  mode  of  explaining  the 
heavenly  motions,  than  one  which  involved  what  seemed  to 
them  so  great  an  absurdity.*  And  they  no  doubt  found  it  as 
impossible  to  conceive  that  a  body  should  act  upon  the  earth 
at  the  distance  of  the  sun  or  moon,  as  we  find  it  to  conceive 
an  end  to  space  or  time,  or  two  straight  lines  inclosing  a  space. 
Newton  himself  had  Dot  been  able  to  realize  the  conception, 
or  we  should  not  have  bad  his  hypothesis  of  a  subtle  etber,  the 
occult  cause  of  gravitation ;  and  his  writings  prove,  that 
though  he  deemed  the  particular  nature  of  the  intermediate 
agency  a  matter  of  conjecture,  the  necessity  of  some  such 
agency  appeared  to  him  indubitable.  It  would  seem  that  even 
now  the  majority  of  scientific  men  have  not  completely  got 
over  this  very  difficulty ;  for  though  they  have  at  last  leamt 
to  conceive  the  sun  attracting  the  earth  witfaont  any  intervening 
fluid,  they  cannot  yet  conceive  the  sun  illuminating  the  earth 
without  some  such  medium. 

If,  then,  it  he  m  natural  to  the  human  mind,  even  in  a 
high  state  of  culture,  to  he  incapable  of  conceiving,  and  on 
that  ground  to  believe  impossible,  what  is  afterwards  not  only 
found  to  be  conceivable  but  proved  to  be  true;  what  wonder 

*  It  would  bo  diflonlt  to  naiDe  t,  nun  more  remArliabl*  »t  ones  for  the  gnut- 
iiesa  and  the  vide  range  of  biB  mental  kccompluhiTiento,UuiiLeibn!bl.  Tettbii 
eminent  mui  gave  w  »  nwon  for  rojegtJng  Newton'i  eoheme  of  the  BoUr  ejeten, 
that  God  eould  »ot  make  k  bodjrerolTe  rnand  >  dijbuitoentn^  uulen  either  l^ 
•ome  impelling  QMahaninn,  or  by  minole  : — "Tout  oeqai  n'eatpu  explicate,' 
MjB  be  in  a  letter  to  the  JMit  CoDti,  "  par  la  nature  de*  orAitaree,  ert  min- 
eolenz.  H  ne  mfflt  pu  de  dire  :  Dien  a  fait  una  telle  loi  de  nature  ;  dooo  la 
eboae  e«t  Daturelle.  U  font  qne  la  loi  aoit  executable  par  lee  nalarae  dm 
erMonn.  Bi  IKen  donnut  oette  loi,  par  ezaniple,  k  en  oorpe  libra,  de  toanar 
h  reDtoOT  d'un  certain  centre,  tl/anjmil  mi  qa'il  y  jviffnU  cTauiret  eorpt  pi 
par  lent  inpuinmt  rMigiaaent  de  rtiUr  tonjourt  dant  joh  orbilt  rmulain,  m 
gH'tlmtl  HK  amgt  i  •»  tnntMU,  mt  ti^fn  Hfmtdrait  qu'il  g  eoncimrit  extraordi- 
Noiranenf;  car  natnrellementils'Acarteiaparla  tangente." — Worktaf  LtibmU, 
•d.  DnlMU,  Ui.  440. 
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if  in  cases  where  the  associatioo  is  still  older,  more  confirmed, 
and  more  familiar,  and  in  vhich  nothing  ever  ocours  to  shake 
oar  conviction,  or  even  suggest  to  us  any  concepUon  at  vari- 
BDce  with  the  association,  the  acquired  incapacity  should  con- 
tinue, and  be  mistaken  for  a  natural  incapacity?  It  is  true, 
our  experience  of  the  varieties  in  nature  enables  ns,  within 
certain  limits,  to  conceive  other  varieties  analogous  to  tbem. 
We  can  conceive  the  sun  or  moon  falling  ^  for  though  we 
never  saw  them  fall,  nor  ever  perhaps  imagined  them  falling, 
ve  have  seen  so  many  other  things  fall,  that  we  have  innu* 
merable  familiar  analogies  to  assist  the  conception;  which, 
after  all,  we  should  probably  have  some  difficulty  in  framing, 
were  we  not  well  accustomed  to  see  the  sun  and  moon  move 
(or  appear  to  move,)  so  that  we  are  only  called  upon  to  con- 
ceive a  slight  change  in  tJie  direction  of  motion,  a  circum- 
stance familiar  to  our  experience.  But  when  experience  affords 
no  model  on  which  to  shape  the  new  conception,  how  is  it 
possible  for  ns  to  form  it  ?  How,  for  example,  can  we  imagine 
■n  end  to  space  or  time  Z  We  never  saw  any  object  without 
something  beyond  it,  nor  experienced  any  feeling  without 
something  following  it.  When,  therefore,  we  attempt  to  con- 
ceive the  last  point  of  space,  we  have  the  idea  irresistibly 
raised  of  other  points  beyond  it.  When  we  try  to  imagine 
the  last  instant  of  time,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  another 
instant  after  it.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  assume,  as  is 
done  by  a  modem  school  of  metaphysioians,  a  peculiar  funda- 
mental law  of  the  mind  to  account  for  the  feeling  of  infinity 
inherent  in  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time ;  that  apparent 
infinity  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  simpler  and  universally 
acknowledged  laws. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  a  geometrical  axiom,  such,  for  example, 
as  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, — a  truth 
which  is  testified  to  ua  by  our  very  earliest  impressions  of  the 
external  world,^how  is  it  possible  (whether  those  external 
impressions  be  or  be  not  the  ground  of  onr  belief)  that  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition  could  be  otherwise  than  inconceiv- 
able to  ns  ?  What  analogy  have  we,  what  similar  order  of 
facts  in  any  other  branch  of  our  experience,  to  facilitate  to  qb 
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the  conception  of  two  straight  lines  iDclo»ng  e  space?  Kor 
ia  even  this  all.  I  faave  already  called  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  our  impressions  of  form,  that  the  ideas  or 
mental  images  exactly  resemble  their  prototypes,  and  ade- 
quately represent  them  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  obserra- 
tioD.  From  this,  and  from  the  intuitiTe  character  of  the 
observation,  which  in  this  case  reduces  itself  to  simple  inspec- 
tion, ve  cannot  so  maoh  as  call  up  in  our  imagination  two 
straight  hues,  in  order  to  attempt  to  conceive  them  inclosing 
a  space,  without  by  that  very  act  repeating  the  scientific 
experiment  which  establiaheB  the  contrary.  Will  it  really  be 
contended  that  the  ioconceivableDeee  of  the  thing,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, proves  anything  against  the  experimental  origia 
uf  the  conviction  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  whichever  mode  our 
belief  in  the  proposition  may  have  originated,  the  impossibility 
of  oar  conceiving  the  negative  of  it  must,  on  either  hypothesis, 
be  the  same  ?  As,  then,  Dr.  Whewell  exhorts  those  who  have 
any  difficulty  in  recognising  the  distinction  held  by  him  between 
necessary  and  contingent  truths,  to  study  geometry, — -a  condi- 
tion which  I  can  assure  bim  I  have  conscientionsly  fulfilled, — ■ 
I,  in  return,  with  equal  confidence,  exhort  those  who  agree 
with  bim,  to  study  the  general  laws  of  association ;  being  con* 
vinced  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  a  moderate  familiarity 
with  those  laws,  to  dispel  the  illuBion  which  ascribes  a  peculiar 
necessity  to  our  earliest  inductions  from  experience,  and  mea- 
sures the  possibility  of  things  in  themselves,  by  the  human 
capacity  of  conceiving  them. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  adding,  that  Dr.  Whewell  him- 
self  has  both  confirmed  by  bis  testimony  the  efi'ect  of  habitual 
association  in  giving  to  an  experimental  truth  the  appearance 
of  a  necessary  one,  and  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  that 
remarkable  law  in  his  own  person.  In  his  Pkilotophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences  he  continually  asserts,  that  propoaitioDS 
which  not  only  are  not  self-evident,  but  which  we  know  to 
have  been  discovered  gradually,  and  by  great  efi'orts  of  genius 
and  patience,  have,  when  once  established,  appeared  so  self- 
evident  that,  but  for  historical  proof,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  they  had  not  been  recognised  from  the 
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first  by  all  persons  in  a  sotiDd  state  of  their  faoultieE.  "  We 
now  despise  tbose  vho,  in  the  Copemican  controversy,  could 
Dot  conceive  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  on  the  heliocentric 
liypothesis ;  or  those  who,  in  opposition  to  Galileo,  thought 
that  a  uniform  force  might  be  that  which  generated  a  Telocity 
proportional  to  the  space ;  or  those  who  held  there  was  some- 
thing absnrd  in  Newton's  doctrine  of  the  different  refrangi- 
bility  of  differently  coloured  rays ;  or  tbose  who  imagined  that 
when  elements  combine,  their  sensible  qaalities  mnst  be  mani- 
Uet  in  the  compound ;  or  those  who  were  reluctant  to  give  np 
the  distinction  of  vegetables  into  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  men  must,  have  been  singularly 
dull  of  comprehension,  to  find  a  difBculty  in  admitting  what 
is  to  us  so  plain  and  simple.  We  have  a  latent  persuasion 
that  we  in  their  place  should  have  been  wiser  and  more  clear- 
sighted ;  that  we  should  have  taken  the  rij^ht  side,  and  given 
cor  assent  at  once  to  the  truth.  Yet  in  reality  such  a  per- 
Boasion  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  persons  who,  in  suob  instances 
M  the  above,  were  on  the  losing  side,  were  very  far,  in  most 
cases,  from  being  persons  more  prejudiced,  or  stupid,  or 
narrow-minded,  than  the  greater  part  of  mankind  now  are ; 
and  the  cause  for  which  they  fought  was  far  from  being  a 
manifestly  bad  one,  till  it  had  been  so  decided  by  the  result  of 
the  war.  ...  So  complete  has  been  the  victory  of  truth 
in  most  of  these  instances,  that  at  present  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  struggle  to  have  been  necessary.  The  very  essence 
of  these  triumphs  is,  that  (hey  lead  us  to  regard  the  views  we 
rtjeet  as  not  only  false  but  inconceivahle."* 

This  last  proposition  is  precisely  what  I  contend  for ;  and 
I  ask  no  more,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole  theory  of  its 
author  on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  axioms.  For  what  is 
that  theory  ?  That  the  truth  of  axioms  cannot  have  been 
leomt  from  experience,  because  their  falsity  is  inconceivable. 
But  Dr.  Wheweli  himself  says,  that  we  are  continually  led, 
hy  the  natural  progress  of  thought,  to  regard  as  inconceivable 
what  our  forefathers  not  only  conceived  but  believed,  nay  eveu 
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(he  might  have  added)  were  unable  to  conceive  the  reveree  of. 
He  cannot  intend  to  justify  this  mode  of  thought :  he  cannot 
mean  to  say,  that  we  can  be  right  in  regarding  as  inconceivable 
what  others  have  conceived,  and  as  self-evident  what  to  others 
did  not  appear  evident  at  all.  After  so  complete  an  admission 
that  inconceivableness  is  an  accidental  thing,  not  inhereot  io 
the  phenomenon  itself,  but  dependent  on  the  mental  history  of 
the  perBOD  vho  tries  to  conceive  it,  how  can  he  ever  call  apon 
UB  to  reject  a  proposition  as  impossible  on  no  other  groond 
than  its  inconceivableness  ?  Yet  he  not  only  does  so,  but  has 
unintentionally  afforded  some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
which  can  he  cited  of  the  very  illusion  which  he  has  himself 
BO  clearly  pointed  out.  I  select  as  specimens,  his  remarks  on  the 
evidence  of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  and  of  the  atomic  theory. 
With  respect  to  the  laws  of  motion.  Dr.  Whewell  says: 
"  No  one  can  doubt  that,  in  historical  fact,  these  laws  were 
collected  from  experience.  That  such  is  the  case,  is  no 
matter  of  conjecture.  We  know  the  time,  the  persons,  the 
circumstanceB,  belonging  to  each  step  of  each  discovery."* 
After  this  testimony,  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  fact  would  be 
superfluons.  And  not  only  were  these  laws  by  no  means 
intuitively  evident,  but  some  of  them  were  originally  para- 
doxes. The  first  law  was  especially  so.  That  a  body,  once 
in  motion,  would  continue  for  ever  to  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  undiminished  velocity  unless  acted  upon  by  some 
new  force,  was  a  proposition  which  mankind  found  for  a  long 
time  the  greatest  difficulty  in  crediting.  It  stood  opposed  to 
apparent  experience  of  the  most  familiar  kind,  which  taught 
that  it  was  the  nature  of  motion  to  abate  gradually,  and  at  lost 
tonninate  of  itself.  Yet  when  once  the  contrary  doctrine  was 
firmly  established,  mathematioiaos,  as  Dr.  Whewell  observes, 
speedily  began  to  believe  that  laws,  thus  contradictory  to  first 
appearances,  and  which,  even  after  full  proof  had  been  ob- 
tained, it  had  required  generations  to  render  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  scientific  world,  were  under  "  a  demonstrable 
necessity,  compelling  them  to  be  such  as  they  are  and  no 
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other;"  and  he  himself,  though  Dot  veoturiDg  "absolutely 
to  proDOUDoe  "  that  ali  these  laws  "  can  he  ligoruusly  traced 
to  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,"*  does  actually 
so  think  of  the  law  just  mentioned ;  of  which  he  says : 
"  Though  the  discovery  of  the  first  law  of  motion  was  made, 
historically  speaking,  by  means  of  experiment,  we  have  now 
attained  a  point  of  view  in  which  we  see  that  it  might  have 
been  certainly  known  to  be  true,  independently  of  experi- 
eace."t  Con  there  be  a  more  striking  exemplification  than  is 
here  afforded,  of  the  effect  of  association  which  we  have 
described  ?  Philosophers,  for  generations,  have  the  most 
extraordinary  difficulty  in  putting  certain  ideas  together; 
they  at  last  suuceed  in  doing  so ;  aud  after  a  sufficient  repeti- 
tion of  the  process,  they  first  fancy  a  natural  bond  between 
the  ideas,  then  experience  a  growing  difficulty,  which  at  last, 
by  the  continnatjon  of  tbe  same  progress,  becomes  an  impos- 
sibility, of  severing  them  from  one  another.  If  such  be  the 
progress  of  an  experimental  conviction  of  which  the  date  is 
o(  yesterday,  and  which  is  in  opposition  to  first  appearances, 
how  mast  it  fare  with  those  which  are  conformable  to 
appearances  familiar  from  tbe  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  and  of 
the  conclusivenessof  which,  from  tbe  earliest  records  of  human 
thought,  no  sceptic  has  suggested  evflb  a  momentary  doubt  ? 

The  other  instance  which  I  shall  quote  is  a  truly  asto- 
nishing one,  and  may  be  called  tbe  redticHo  ad  abiurdam  of 
the  theory  of  inconceivableness.  Speaking  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  composition.  Dr.  Whewell  says  :I  "  That  they  could 
never  have  been  clearly  understood,  and  therefore  never  firmly 
established,  without  laborious  and  exact  experiments,  is 
certain;  but  yet  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  being  once 
known,  they  possess  an  evidence  beyond  that  of  mere  experi- 
ment. For  how  in  fact  can  we  conceive  combinations,  other- 
writ  than  aa  definite  in  kind  and  quality?  If  we  were  to 
suppose  each  element  ready  to  combine  with  any  other  indif- 
ferently, and  indifferently  in  any  quantity,  we  should  have  a 
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world  in  which  all  wotild  be  confasion  and  indefinitenesa. 
There  would  be  no  fixed  kinds  of  bodies.  Salts,  and  stones, 
and  ores,  would  approach  to  and  graduate  into  each  other  bv 
insensible  degrees.  Instead  of  this,  we  know  that  the  world 
GODsists  of  bodies  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  definite 
differences,  capable  of  being  cUssified  and  named,  and  tif 
having  general  propositions  asserted  concerning  them.  And 
as  we  cannot  conceive  a  world  in  which  thit  should  not  be  the 
case,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  state  nf  tilings 
in  which  the  laws  of  the  combination  of  elements  should  not 
be  of  that  definite  and  measured  kind  which  we  have  above 


That  a  philosopher  of  Dr.  Whewell's  eminence  should 
gravely  assert  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  world  in  which  the 
simple  elements  should  combine  in  other  than  definite  pro- 
portions ;  that  by  dint  of  meditating  on  a  scientific  truth,  the 
original  discoverer  of  which  was  still  living,  he  should  have 
rendered  the  association  in  his  own  mind  between  the  idea 
of  combination  and  that  of  constant  proportions  so  familiar 
and  intimate  as  to  be  unable  to  conceive  the  one  fact  without 
the  other ;  is  so  signal  an  instance  of  the  mental  law  for  which 
I  am  contending,  that  one  word  more  in  illustration  must  be 
superfluous.  • 

In  the  latest  and  most  complete  elaboration  of  his  meta- 
phvsical  system  (the  Philosophy  of  Discovery),  as  well  as  in 
the  earlier  discourse  on  the  Fundamental  Antithesis  of  Pkiio- 
tophy,  reprinted  as  an  appendi:^  to  that  work.  Dr.  Wbewell, 
while  very  candidly  admitting  that  his  language  waa  open  In 
roisconceptioQ,  disclaims  having  intended  to  say  that  mankind 
in  general  can  now  perceive  the  law  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemical  combination  to  be  a  necessary  truth.  All  he  meant 
was  that  philosophical  chemists  in  a  future  generation  may 
possibly  see  this.  "  Some  truths  may  be  seen  by  intuition, 
bnt  yet  the  intnition  of  them  may  be  a  rare  and  a  difficult  at- 
tainment."*     And    he   explains   that  the  inconceivablenegs 
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whicb,  according  to  hia  theory,  is  the  test  of  axioma,  "  de- 
peods  entirely  upon  the  clearness  of  the  Ideas  which  the 
axioms  invulve.  So  long  as  those  Ideas  are  vague  and  indis- 
tinct, the  contrary  of  an  Axiom  may  be  assented  to,  though 
it  cannot  be  distinctly  conceived.  It  may  be  assented  to,  not 
because  it  is  possible,  but  because  we  do  not  see  clearly  what 
is  possible.  To  a  person  who  is  only  beginning  to  think 
geometrically,  there  may  appear  nothing  absurd  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  two  straight  lines  may  inclose  a  space.  And  in  the 
same  manner,  to  a  person  who  is  only  beginning  to  think  of 
mechanical  truths,  it  may  not  appear  to  be  absurd,  that  in 
mechanical  processes,  Reaction  should  be  greater  or  less  than 
Action ;  and  so,  again,  to  a  person  who  has  not  thought 
steadily  about  Substence,  it  may  not  appear  inconceivable, 
that  by  chemical  operations,  we  should  generate  new  matter, 
or  destroy  matter  which  already  exists."*  Necessary  truths, 
therefore,  are  not  those  of  which  we  cannot  conceive,  but 
"  tiwse  of  which  we  cannot  distinctly  conceive,  the  contrary."t 
So  long  as  our  ideas  are  indistinct  altogether,  we  do  not  know 
*bat  is  or  is  not  capable  of  being  distinctly  conceived ;  bat, 
by  the  ever  increasing  distinctness  with  which  scientific  men 
apprehend  the  general  conceptions  of  science,  they  in  time 
come  to  perceive  that  there  are  certain  laws  of  nature,  which, 
though  historically  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  learot 
tmm  experience,  we  cannot,  now  that  we  know  them,  distinctly 
conceive  to  he  other  than  they  are. 

The  account  which  I  should  give  of  this  progress  of  the 
scientific  mind  is  somewhat  different.  After  a  general  law  of 
nature  has  been  ascertained,  men's  minds  do  not  at  first  acquire 
I  complete  facility  of  familiarly  representing  te  themselves  the 
phenomena  of  nature  in  the  character  which  that  law  assigns 
to  them.  The  habit  which  constitutes  the  scientific  cast  of 
mind,  that  of  conceiving  facts  of  all  descriptions  conformably 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  them — phenomena  of  all  descrip- 
tions according  te  the  relations  which  have  been  ascertained 
really  to  exist  between  them ;  this  habit,  in  the  case  of  newly 
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discovered  relations,  comes  only  by  degrees.  So  long  as  it  is 
not  thoroughly  formed,  no  necessary  character  is  ascrihed  to 
the  new  truth.  But  in  time,  the  philosopher  attains  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  his  mcDtal  picture  of  nature  apontaneoasly  re- 
presents to  him  all  the  phenomena  with  which  the  new  theory 
ia  concerned,  in  the  exact  light  in  which  the  theory  regards 
them  :  all  images  or  conceptions  derived  from  any  other  theory, 
or  from  the  confused  view  of  the  facts  which  is  anterior  to  any 
theory,  having  entirely  disappeared  irom  bis  mind.  The  mode 
of  representing  facts  which  results  from  the  theory,  has  now 
become,  to  hia  faculties,  the  only  natural  mode  of  conceiving 
them.  It  is  a  known  truth,  that  a  prolonged  habit  of  arrang- 
ing phenomena  in  certain  groups,  and  explaining  them  by 
means  of  certain  principles,  makes  any  other  arrangement  or 
explanation  of  these  facts  be  felt  as  unnatural :  and  it  may  at 
last  become  as  difficult  to  him  to  represent  the  facts  to  himself 
in  any  other  mode,  as  it  often  was,  originally,  to  repreaent 
them  in  that  moda 

But,  further,  if  the  theory  is  true,  as  we  are  supposing  it  to 
be,  any  other  mode  in  which  he  tries,  or  in  which  be  was  for- 
merly accustomed,  to  represent  the  phenomena,  will  be  seen 
by  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that  suggested  the  new 
theory — facts  which  now  form  a  part  of  bis  mental  picture  of 
nature.  And  since  a  contradiction  is  always  inconceivable,  hia 
imagination  rejects  these  false  theories,  and  declares  itself  in- 
oepable  of  conceiving  them.  Their  inconoeivableness  to  him 
does  not,  however,  result  from  anything  in  the  theories  them- 
eelvea,  intrinsically  and  ei  priori  repugnant  to  the  human 
facnltJes ;  it  results  from  the  repugnance  between  them  and  a 
portion  of  the  facts ;  which  facts  as  long  as  be  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  distinctly  realize  in  his  mental  representations,  the 
false  theory  did  not  appear  other  than  coDceivable ;  it  becomes 
inconceivable,  merely  &om  the  fact  that  contradictory  elements 
cannot  be  combined  in  the  same  conception.  Although,  then, 
his  real  reason  for  rejecting  theories  at  variance  with  the  true 
one,  is  no  other  than  that  they  clash  with  his  experience,  be 
easily  falls  into  the  belief,  that  be  rejects  them  because  they 
are  inconceivable,  and  that  he  adopts  the  true  theory  because 
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it  is  Belf-eridect,  and  does  not  need  the  evidence  of  experience 
at  aU. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  real  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
paradoxical  truth,  on  which  so  maoh  stress  is  laid  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  that  a  scientifically  cultivated  mind  is  actually,  in 
virtue  of  that  eultivatioD,  unable  to  conceive  Buppoeitions 
vhich  a  common  man  conceives  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty. For  there  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  suppositions 
themselves ;  the  impossibility  is  in  combining  them  with  facts 
inconsistent  with  them,  as  part  of  the  same  mental  picture; 
an  obstacle  of  course  only  felt  by  those  who  knovr  the  facts, 
and  are  able  to  perceive  the  inconsistency.  As  far  as  the  sup- 
positions themselves  are  concsmed,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
Dr.  WhewBll's  necessary  truths  the  negative  of  the  axiom  is, 
and  probably  will  be  as  long  as  the  human  race  lasts,  as  easily 
conceivable  as  the  affirmative.  There  is  no  axiom  (for  example) 
to  which  Dr.  Whewell  asoribes  a  more  thorough  chara<;ter  of 
necessity  and  self-evidence,  than  that  of  the  indestructibility 
of  matter.  That  this  is  a  true  law  of  nature  I  fully  admit ; 
but  I  imagine  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  the  op- 
posite supposition  is  inconceivable — who  has  any  difficulty  in 
imagining  a  portion  of  matter  annihilated :  inasmuch  as  its 
apparent  annihilation,  in  no  respect  distinguishable  ftom  real 
by  our  unassisted  senses,  takes  place  every  time  that  water 
dries  up,  or  fuel  is  consumed.  Again,  the  law  that  bodies 
combine  chemically  in  definite  proportions  is  undeniably  tme ; 
but  few  besides  Dr.  Whewell  have  reached  the  point  which  he 
seems  personally  to  have  arrived  at,  (though  he  only  dares 
prophesy  similar  success  to  the  multitade  after  the  lapse  of 
generations,)  that  of  being  unable  to  conceive  a  world  in  which 
the  elements  are  ready  to  combine  with  one  another  "in- 
differently in  any  quantity :"  nor  is  it  hkely  that  we  shall 
ever  rise  to  this  sublime  height  of  inability,  go  long  as  all  the 
mechanical  mixtures  in  onr  planet,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
aeriform,  exhibit  to  oui  daily  observation  the  very  phenomenon 
declared  to  be  inconceivable. 

According  to  Dr.  Whewell,  these  and  similar  laws  of  nature 
cannot  be  drawn  from  experience,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  on 
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the  contrary,  asBomed  in  the  ioterpretatioB  of  experience. 
Our  iDsbility  to  "  add  to  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  world,"  is  a  truth  nhich  "  neither  is  nor  can  be  deri?ed 
from  experience;  for  the  experiments  which  we  make  to  verify 
it  presuppose  its  truth.  .  .  .  When  men  bej^u  to  nae  the 
balance  in  chemical  analysis,  they  did  not  prove  by  trial,  but 
took  for  granted,  as  self-evident,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole 
must  be  fonnd  in  the  aggregate  weight  of  tbe  elements."* 
True,  it  is  assumed ;  but  I  apprehend  no  otherwise  than  as  all 
experimental  inquiry  ossnmas  provisionally  some  theory  or 
hypothesis,  which  is  to  be  finally  held  true  or  not,  according  as 
the  experiments  decide.  The  hypothesis  chosen  for  this  pur- 
*  pose  will  naturally  be  one  which  groups  together  some  consi- 
derable number  of  facts  already  known.  The  proposition  that 
the  material  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by  weight,  is  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  any  of  the  processes  of  nature  or 
art,  had  many  appearances  in  its  favour  to  begin  with.  It 
expressed  truly  a  great  number  of  familiar  facts.  There  were 
other  facta  which  it  had  the  appearance  of  conSicting  with, 
and  which  made  its  truth,  as  an  universal  law  of  nature,  at 
first  doubtfal.  Because  it  was  doubtful,  experiments  were 
devised  to  verify  it.  Men  assumed  its  truth  hypothetically, 
and  proceeded  to  try  whether,  on  more  careful  examination, 
the  phenomena  which  apparently  pointed  to  a  different  cod- 
clnsion,  would  not  be  found  to  be  consistent  with  it.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  case;  and  from  that  time  the  doctrine 
took  its  place  as  an  universal  truth,  but  as  one  proved  to  be 
such  by  experience.  That  the  theory  itself  preceded  the  proof 
of  its  truth— that  it  had  to  be  conceived  before  it  could  be 
proved,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  proved — does  not  imply 
that  it  was  self-evident,  and  did  not  need  proof.  Otherwise 
all  tbe  true  theories  in  the  sciences  are  necessary  aud  self- 
evident;  for  no  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Whewell  that  they 
all  began  by  being  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
them  by  deductions  with  tbose  facte  of  experience  on  which, 
as  evidence,  they  now  confessedly  rest.t 

•  PhO.  afDxK.,  pp.  472,  478. 
t  Hie  Qflnrterly  Seneta  (or  Juoe  1841,  oontiuned  lu  vtiele  of  grot  >UU^ 
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an  Dr.  'Whowell'*  tiro  gnat  work*  (rince  aoknowladged  ani  repriotod  in  Sir 
John Henchel'a  EaMja),  wbioh maiatuoH,  ontfae  aabjectof  aiiomB,  tlie dootrine 
■dTKDced  in  the  text,  that  the;  ars  gcDsnJiEatiang  from  (aperieaoe,  ±ad  snp- 
porta  that  opinion  by  ■  line  of  krgnmeDt  striklDglj  oaincidui|[  witli  mine. 
WLen  I  stftte  that  the  whole  of  the  timent  chapter  (except  tlis  lut  four 
fgee,  added  in  the  fifth  edition)  «u  written  before  I  had  Men  the  article, 
(the  greater  part,  indeed,  before  it  wai  publiihed,)  it  is  not  mj  object  to 
oe<nip7  the  reader'i  attendon  with  a  matter  la  nDimportant  aa  the  degree 
(<  originality  which  maj  or  may  not  belong  to  any  portion  of  my  own 
ipecnlatiaai,  bat  to  obtain  for  an  opinion  which  i«  oppoeed  to  reigning  doc- 
trines, the  recommendation  derived  from  a  atriking  concnrience  of  Mntiment 
betveen  two  inqnirera  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  I  embnuie  the 
iqipratunity  of  citing  from  a  wiitw  of  the  eztenaive  acquirement!  in  phyrioaL 
and  mauphyaical  knowledge  and  the  capacity  of  lyBtemadc  thought  wMoh  the 
article  STincea,  paesages  >a  remarkably  in  aniaon  with  my  own  riewi  as  the 


"  The  tmth*  of  geometry  are  summed  ap  and  embodied  in  its  dafinitione 
and  axiiHne.  .  .  .  Let  ua  turn  to  the  axioms,  and  what  da  we  find  !  A  string 
<rf  propositions  ooncetning  magnitude  in  the  abstract,  which  are  equalty  true  of 
spam,  time,  force,  number,  and  every  other  magnitude  susceptible  of  aggrega- 
tion and  sabdiviiion.  Such  propositions,  where  they  are  not  mere  definitions, 
a*  some  of  them  are,  carry  their  indactive  origin  on  the  faoe  of  their  enuncia- 
tion. .  .  ,  Thoee  which  declare  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  indcae  a  spacei 
and  that  two  straight  lines  which  cut  one  another  sannot  both  be  parallel  to  a 
thini,  arein  reality  the  only  ones  which  ei  press  oharacteristic  properties  of  space, 
and  these  it  will  be  worth  while  to  cooiider  more  nearly.  Now  the  oidy  clear 
notion  we  can  fram  of  itnugbtnesi  ia  uniformity  of  direction,  for  apace  in  its 
ullimata  snalyiis  is  nothlug  but  an  aasembUge  of  distancee  and  diitotions.  And 
(not  to  dwell  on  the  notion  of  oontinued  contemplation,  >.«.,  mental  experieoce, 
aa  included  in  the  very  idea  of  uniformity  j  nor  on  that  of  transfer  of  the  contem- 
plating being  from  point  to  point,  and  of  experienoe,  during  anch  transfer,  of 
the  bomcgeneity  of  the  interval  passed  over)  wif  cannot  even  propose  the  propo- 
ntion  in  an  iatelligible  form  to  any  one  whose  experience  ever  sinoe  he  was  bom 
has  not  aaaured  him  of  the  &ct.  The  anity  of  direction,  or  that  we  oannot  march 
from  a  given  point  by  more  than  one  path  direct  to  the  same  object,  is  matter  of 
practical  eiperience  long  before  it  can  by  possibility  become  matter  of  abstmot 
thonght,  W*  eaimot  atlempt  mentally  to  txeniplifttliteonditvmt  of  A*  auertim 
IN  an  imajpjuirt  com  opptrnd  to  it,  laithoia  vioiatimg  our  habitual  iteoUectionttf 
tiit  exptrintct,  anii  difadng  our  aenial  pieture  of  tpaee  a$  gmimdtd  on  it. 
What  tiut  experience,  we  may  aak,  can  possibly  aaanre  as  of  tiie  homogeneity  of 
the  parts  of  distance,  Ume,  forcs^  and  meaaurable  aggregate*  in  general,  on 
which  the  trolb  of  the  other  axioms  depends  t  As  regarda  the  latter  axiom,  after 
what  has  been  said  it  must  be  clear  that  the  very  same  oourse  of  remarks  equally 
appUes  to  its  case,  and  that  its  truth  is  quite  aa  much  forueil  on  the  mind  as  that 
Df  the  former  by  daily  and  hourly  experienoe,  .  .  .  induding  alaagi,  be  it 
ciservecl,  in  ottr  lutiim  itf  taperitnct,  that  vkieh  it  gaintd  6y  coMtoapiofwn  ^ 
tlitimvardpictireiiiliicktheBimd  fonu  to  ita^  in  any  pnxpottd  eate,  or  wAJcA 
ii  arbitrarUy  tdteU  at  an  omnplt-^tnA  j>ict«r«,  ifi  firtw  <{f  (Ac  crfftmcstn- 
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flieity  of  that  primary  rdaiunu,  bting  called  itp  fry  lie  imaginaliini  leiti  at  mmA 
nvidtust  and  dtanun  at  ntiid  be  dont  hy  any  external  inprtttioa,  whiA  u  lltm 
only  ntaning  we  eoit  altaA  to  iht  vord  I'nf uilton,  ai  i^iplied  to  ntek  rAuioKM. " 
And  aguD,  of  Om  &iiomi  of  meohknios  :— "  Ai  ve  Bdmit  no  >uch  propo- 
nUoiu,  oUiAr  Uun  u  truths  indactiTel;  collected  from  obMrvatioii,  STen  in 
gaonietrj  itad(  it  can  bkrdl j  ba  expected  that,  in  a  ecisnca  of  obvioiut;  contin- 
gent nUdoiu,  we  ihoatd  Aoquieioe  in  ■  contrary  Ttaw,  Let  ua  liike  one  of  these 
■xionu  and  eiemme  ila  evidence  :  for  inBtacoB,  that  equal  foroea  perpend ioula«47 
applied  at  the  opposite  eoda  of  equal  ainu  of  a  etrUght  lever  will  balanes  each 
other.  What  bat  experience,  we  may  aak,  inthafint  pUce,  can  poeaiblv  inform 
ni  that  a  force  ao  applied  will  have  any  tendenoy  to  tuni  the  lever  ob  its  centre 
at  all  I  cT  that  force  cao  be  ao  tranamitted  along  a  rigid  line  perpendicular  to  its 
direction,  a>  io  act  eliewhere  in  apace  than  along  ita  own  line  of  action  I  Sutely 
thia  ia  80  far  from  being  >elf-evident  that  it  haa  even  a  paradoxical  appearance, 
which  ia  only  to  ba  removed  by  giviog  om-  lever  thickneaa,  material  oompo- 
■ition,  and  molecalar  poweia.  Again  we  conclude,  that  the  two  force*,  being 
•qnaland  applied  nnder  preciaely  mmilar  drcamitancei^  mnit,  if  they  eiert  any 
effort  at  all  to  turn  the  lever,  exert  equal  and  oppoaite  efforti ;  but  what 
A  priori  rcaaoning  can  poaaibly  aaanre  na  that  they  do  act  under  preciaely 
nmilar  ciroamatancea  I  that  pirinta  which  differ  in  place  art  nmilarly  tdronm- 
atanoed  aa  r^arda  the  exertion  of  force  1  that  univenal  apace  may  not  have 
relatioEU  to  nniveraal  force — or,  at  all  events,  that  the  organisation  of  the 
naterial  nnivene  may  not  be  each  aa  to  place  that  portion  of  space  ooonfued  by 
it  in  auoh  relations  to  the  forces  exerted  in  it,  aa  may  invalidate  the  absolute 
aimilajity  of  oircumatAnoes  aaaumed  I  Or  wa  may  argnc^  what  have  we  to  do 
with  the  notion  of  angnlar  movement  in  thelevarat  all  I  Hie  cane  is  one  of  rest, 
and  of  quiescent  deatraction  of  foroa  by  force.  Now  how  i«  thia  deabuctioii 
effected  t  Aasnredly  by  the  counter-pi  esi  ute  which  aupports  the  fulcrum.  Bnt 
wonld  not  this  deetruoticm  equally  ariae,  and  by  the  same  amount  of  ooonter- 
acting  fome,  if  each  fbroe  simply  pressed  its  own  half  of  the  lever  against  the 
fulcrum  I  And  what  can  asaon  us  that  it  is  not  so,  except  removal  of  one  or 
other  force,  and  consequent  tilting  of  the  lever  t  The  other  fandamental  axiom 
of  atalica,  that  the  preaiure  on  the  point  of  aapport  is  the  sum  of  the  wctghti 
...  is  merely  a  soentifto  transformation  and  more  reSnad  mode  of  stating 
a  coarse  and  obviDOS  result  of  universal  aiperience,  viz.  that  the  wd^t  of  s 
rigid  body  is  the  nme,  handle  it  or  suspend  it  in  what  position  or  by  what  point 
we  will,  and  that  whatever  sustajas  it  sustains  its  total  weight.  Aaauredly,  aa 
Mr,  Wheweil  juatly  remarks,  '  No  one  probably  ever  made  a  trial  fur  the  par- 
pose  of  showing  that  the  pressure  on  the  support  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights. '  ,  ,  .  But  it  is  precisely  because  in  eveiy  action  of  his  life  from  earlieit 
infancy  he  has  been  continually  mahiog  the  trial,  and  seeing  it  made  by  every 
other  living  being  about  him,  that  be  never  dreams  of  staking  its  t«iult  on  one 
additional  attempt  made  with  scieatifia  aocutacy.  This  would  be  as  if  a  man 
should  resolve  to  decide  bysxperiment  whether  his  eyes  ware  oaeful  far  the  purpose 
of  seeing,  by  hermetically  sealing  himself  up  for  half  an  hour  in  a  metal  case." 
On  the  "  paradox  of  n9ivarsalpropoaitionscd>tained  by  experience,"  the  same 
vrriter  says :  "  If  there  be  necessary  and  universal  truth*  sxfnsuble  in  proposi- 
tions of  axiomatic  simplicity  and  obviousness,  and  having  tot  (hsir  aulyact- 
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matter  the  elsmenta  of  kU  onr  eEpnianoe  knd  all  our  knoirledga,  nirel;  then  an 
tiw  truths  nhicb,  if  experionoe  laggeat  to  an  amy  tmthB  at  all,  it  ought  to  (oggBat 
moat  nadilj,  olcariy,  and  Qnosaniaglj.  If  it  were  a  truth,  oniTeraal  and  nsoes' 
Mij,  that  a  net  t*  ipread  orer  the  whole  nufaoa  of  eraiy  planetarj  globe,  ws 
ritoold  Dot  travel  &r  on  oar  aim  withoot  getting  eatangkd  in  iti  meahea,  and 
Baking  the  neceeai^  of  some  meaiu  of  eztrioation  an  axiom  of  locomotion. .  .  . 
Aece  i^  therefor^  nothing  pandoiioal,  bat  the  rerena,  in  our  being  led  bj 
obatrratioo  to  a  nM^ition  of  auoh  tnithi,  aa  gmtral  propoaitions,  ooeztennTe 
at  l«Ht  with  all  human  eiperieoce.  That  thej  perrade  all  the  objeoti  of  aipe- 
riasos,  mnat  enanre  tbur  oontiDna]  luggestioii  fry  npsrianoe ;  that  tbej  a» 
tra^  moft  anaore  that  oonaiitency  of  luggeetion,  that  iteratian  of  nnoontnt- 
dieted  anertiOD,  which  oomnunda  implidt  aaaent,  and  remoTo  all  oooaaioo  of 
noeptioo  ;  that  they  are  timpla^  and  admit  of  no  mininderatanding,  moat 
aaeoie  Ibair  admisaon  by  erety  miDd." 

"  A  tnth,  neoeaaaiy  and  nniTeraal,  relatiTo  to  any  otgect  of  oar  knowledge, 
■ail  verify  itaelf  in  every  inatanoe  where  that  object  ii  before  our  ooDtemplation, 
ud  if  at  the  same  time  it  be  aimple  and  intelligible,  ita  verification  moat  ha 
abriou^  ne  lenHiamt  of  tnA  a  tnUh  eannot,  Ihertfart,  bai  b»  prttaU  to  imr 
I'aii  BleneMr  thai  abjiet  ii  ttmienplattd,  and  niMi  thtr^art  Buie  a  port  ^  tkt 
mnitd  pUliirt  or  idea  of  that  atgcet  wAicAiH  mag  onany  oeeanvinunHuntb^ort 
mr  imogiMaivm.  .  .  .  All  propotUioM,  thereon,  beeone  not  only  wttriK  ial 
•aanuasoUe,  if  .  .  .  axioms  be  violated  in  their  eouncialion." 

Another  eminent  mathematician  had  previonily  nnctioned  by  hia  antliority 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  geometrical  aiiomi  in  experience.  "Qaometry 
■  thai  founded  likewiaa  on  obaervaUon  ;  but  of  a  kind  ao  familiar  and  obTiona, 
that  the  primary  notion!  wbiob  it  fumiahea  might  aeem  iotuitlTC;" — Sir  John 
LMt,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  iJucourwa,  kc  p.  272. 
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THE    SAME    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

§  1.  In  the  examinatioii  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  last  chapter,  ioto  the  Datare  of  the  evidence  of  those 
deductive  Bciences  which  are  commonly  repreBented  to  be 
systems  of  Dcceasary  truth,  we  have  been  led  to  the  following 
conclusions.  The  results  of  those  sciences  are  indeed  neces- 
sary, in  the  sense  of  necessarily  following  from  certain  first 
principles,  commonly  called  axioms  and  definitions ;  that  is,  of 
being  certainly  true  if  those  axioms  and  definitions  are  so ; 
for  the  word  necessity,  even  in  this  acceptation  of  it,  means 
no  more  than  certainty.  But  their  claim  to  the  character  of 
necessity  in  any  sense  beyond  this,  as  implying  an  evidence 
independent  of  and  superior  to  observation  and  experience, 
must  depend  on  the  previous  establishment  of  such  a  claim  in 
i'avour  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  themselves.  With  regard 
to  axioms,  we  found  that,  considered  as  experimental  truths, 
they  rest  on  superabundant  and  obvious  evidence.  We  inquired, 
whether,  since  this  ie  the  case,  it  be  imperative  to  suppose  any 
other  evidence  of  those  truths  than  experimental  evidence,  any 
other  origin  for  our  belief  of  them  than  an  experimental  origin. 
W^e  decided,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who 
maintain  the  afBrmative,  and  we  examined,  at  considerable 
length,  such  arguments  as  they  have  produced.  The  examina- 
tion having  led  to  the  rejection  of  those  arguments,  we  have 
thought  ourselves  warranted  in  concluding  that  axioms  are 
but  a  class,  the  most  universal  class,  of  inductions  from  ex- 
perience ;  the  simplest  and  easiest  cases  of  generalization  from 
the  facts  furnished  to  ns  by  our  senses  or  by  our  internal  con- 
soiousnesB. 

While   the  axioms  of  demonstrative  sciences  thus  ap- 
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peared  to  be  experimental  truths,  the  definitions,  as  they  are 
incorrectly  called,  in  those  sciences,  were  found  by  us  to  be 
generalizations  from  experience  which  ore  not  even,  sccarately 
speaking,  truths ;  being  propositionB  in  which,  while  we  assert 
of  some  kind  of  object,  some  property  or  properties  which  ob- 
servation shows  to  belong  to  it,  we  at  the  same  time  deny  that 
it  possesses  any  other  properties,  though  in  truth  other  pro- 
perties do  in  every  individual  instance  accompany,  and  in 
almost  all  instances  modify,  the  property  thus  exclusively  pre- 
dicated. The  denial,  therefore,  is  a  mere  fiction,  or  supposi- 
tion, made  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  eonside ration  of 
those  modifying  ciroumstanoes,  when  their  infiuenoe  is  of  too 
trifiiDg  amount  to  be  worth  considering,  or  adjourning  it,  when 
important,  to  a  more  convenient  moment. 

From  these  consideratiooB  it  would  appear  that  Deductive 
or  Demonstrative  Sciences  are  all,  without  exception.  Induc- 
tive Sciences;  that  their  evidence  is  that  of  experience;  but 
that  they  are  also,  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  character  of  one 
indispensable  portion  of  the  general  formulae  according  to  which 
their  indactioas  are  made,  Hypothetical  Sciences.  Their  con- 
clusions are  only  true  on  certain  suppositions,  which  are,  or 
ought  to  he,  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  exactly  true ;  and  to  this  hypothetical  character  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  peculiar  oertainty,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inhe- 
rent in  demonstration. 

What  we  have  now  asserted,  however,  cannot  he  received 
as  universally  true  of  Deductive  or  Demonstrative  Sciences, 
until  verified  by  being  applied  to  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
those  sciences,  that  of  Numbers  ;  the  theory  of  the  Calculus; 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  It  is  harder  to  believe  of  the  doc- 
trines of  this  science  than  of  any  other,  either  that  they  are 
not  truths  ^  priori,  hut  experimental  truths,  or  that  their 
peculiar  certaiuty  is  owing  to  their  being  not  absolute  but 
only  conditional  truths.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  which  merits 
examination  apart ;  and  the  more  so,  because  on  this  subject 
we  have  a  double  set  of  doctrines  to  contend  with ;  that  of  the 
a  priori  philosophers  on  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  theory 
the  most  opposite  to  theirs,  which  was  at  one  time  very  gene- 
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rally  received,  and  ie  still  far  from  being  altogetlier  exploded, 
among  inetapbyBicians, 

§  2,  ThiB  theory  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  appa- 
rently inherent  in  the  case,  by  representing  the  propositioits 
of  the  science  of  numberB  ae  merely  verbal,  and  its  processes 
as  simple  transformations  of  langaage,  substitutions  of  one 
expression  for  another.  The  proposition,  Two  and  one  are 
equal  to  three,  acsordiag  to  these  vrriters,  ia  not  a  truth,  ia 
not  the  assertion  of  a  really  existing  fact,  but  a  definition  of 
the  word  three ;  a  statement  that  mankind  have  agreed  to  use 
the  name  three  as  a  sign  exactly  equivalent  to  two  and  one; 
to  call  by  the  former  name  whatever  is  called  by  the  other 
more  clumey  phrase.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  longest 
process  in  algebra  is  but  a  succession  of  changes  in  termi- 
nology, by  which  equivalent  expressions  are  substituted  one 
for  another ;  a  series  of  translations  of  the  same  fact,  from 
one  into  another  language ;  thongh  how,  after  such  a  series 
of  translations,  the  fact  itself  comes  out  changed,  (as  when 
we  demonstrate  a  new  geometrical  theorem  by  algebra,)  they 
have  not  explained;  and  it  is  a  difBculty  which  is  fatal  to 
their  theory. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the 
processes  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  which  render  the  theory 
in  question  very  plausible,  and  have  not  unnaturally  made 
those  sciences  the  stronghold  of  Nominalism.  The  doctrine 
that  we  can  discover  facts,  detect  the  hidden  processes  of 
nature,  by  an  artful  manipulation  of  language,  is  so  contrary 
to  common  sense,  that  a  person  must  have  made  some  ad- 
vances in  philosophy  to  believe  it ;  men  fly  to  so  paradoxical 
a  belief  to  avoid,  as  they  think,  some  even  greater  difficulty, 
which  the  vulgar  do  not  see.  What  has  led  many  to  believe 
that  reasoning  is  a  mere  verbal  process,  is,  that  do  other 
theory  seemed  reconcilcable  with  the  nature  of  the  Science  of 
Numbers.  For  we  do  not  carry  any  ideas  along  with  us  when 
we  use  the  symbols  of  arithmetic  or  of  algebra.  In  a  geome- 
trical demonstratioD  we  have  a  mental  diagram,  if  not  one  on 
paper;  AB,  AG,  are  present  to  our  imagination  as  lines,  in- 
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tersecting  other  lines,  forming  an  angle  viih  one  another,  and 
the  like;  but  not  so  a  and  b.  These  may  represent  lines  or 
any  other  magnitudes,  but  those  magnitudes  are  never  thought 
at;  nothing  is  realized  in  our  imagination  but  a  and  b.  The 
ideas  which,  on  the  particular  occasion,  they  happen  to  repre- 
sent, are  banished  from  the  mind  during  every  intermediate 
part  of  the  process,  between  the  beginning,  when  the  premises 
are  translated  from  things  into  signs,  and  the  end,  when  the 
conclua'on  is  translated  back  from  signs  into  thinga.  Nothing, 
thm,  being  in  the  reasoner's  mind  but  the  symbols,  what  con 
seem  more  inadmissible  than  to  contend  that  the  reasoning 
process  has  to  do  with  anything  more?  We  seem  to  have 
come  to  one  of  Bacon's  Prerogative  Instances ;  an  ea^erimentum 
ends  on  the  nature  of  reasoning  itself. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  appear  on  consideration,  that  this 
apparently  so  decisive  instance  is  no  instance  at  all ;  that  there 
is  in  every  st«p  of  an  arithmetioal  or  algebraical  calculation  a 
real  induction,  a  real  inference  of  facts  &om  facts;  and  that 
vhat  disguises  the  induction  is  simply  its  comprehensive 
nature,  and  the  consequent  extreme  generality  of  the  langu^e. 
All  nambere  must  be  numbers  of  something :  there  are  no 
9Dch  things  as  numbers  in  the  abstract  Ten  must  mean  ten 
bodies,  or  ten  sounds,  or  ten  beatings  of  the  pulse.  But 
though  numbers  must  be  numbers  of  something,  they  may  be 
nnmbers  of  anything.  Propositions,  therefore,  concerning 
numbers,  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  they  are  propo- 
ffltions  concerning  all  things  whatever;  all  objects,  all  exist- 
ences of  every  kind,  known  to  our  experience.  All  things 
possess  quantity;  consist  of  parts  which  can  be  numbered; 
and  in  that  character  possess  all  the  properties  which  are 
called  properties  of  numbera.  That  half  of  four  is  two,  must 
he  true  whatever  the  word  four  represents,  whether  four  hours, 
four  miles,  or  four  pounds  weight.  We  need  only  conceive  a 
thing  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  (and  all  things  may  be 
conceived  as  so  divided,)  to  be  able  to  predicate  of  it  every 
property  of  the  number  four,  that  is,  every  arithmetical  propo- 
sition in  which  the  number  four  stands  on  ooe  side  of  the 
equation.     Algebra  extends  the  generalization  still  farther : 
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every  nnmber  represents  that  partioular  number  of  all  thin^ 
withont  distJDctioD,  but  every  algebraical  symbol  does  more, 
it  represents  all  numbers  without  distinction.  As  soon  as  we 
conceive  a  thing  divided  into  equal  parts,  without  knowing 
into  what  number  of  parts,  we  may  call  it  a  or  x,  and  apply 
to  it,  without  danger  of  error,  every  algebraical  formula  in 
the  books.  The  proposition,  2  {a  +  b)  =  Z  a  +  2  b,  is  &  truth  co- 
extensive with  all  nature.  Since  then  algebraical  truths  ttre 
true  of  all  things  whatever,  and  not,  like  those  of  geometrr, 
true  of  lines  only  or  angles  only,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
symbols  shonld  not  excite  in  our  miuds  ideas  of  any  things  in 
particular.  When  we  demonstrate  the  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  words  should  raise 
in  us  an  image  of  all  right-angled  triangles,  but  ouly  of  some 
one  right-angled  triangle :  so  in  algebra  we  need  not,  uoder 
the  symbol  a,  picture  to  ourselves  all  things  whatever,  but 
only  some  one  thing ;  why  not,  then,  the  letter  itself?  The 
mere  written  characters,  a,  b,  x,  y,  z,  serve  as  well  for  repre- 
sentatives of  Things  in  genera],  as  any  more  complex  and 
apparently  more  concrete  conception.  That  we  are  conscious 
of  them  however  in  their  character  of  things,  and  not  of 
mere  signs,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  onr  whole  process  of 
reasoning  is  carried  on  by  predicating  of  them  the  properties 
of  things.  In  resolving  an  algebraic  equation,  by  what  rules 
do  we  proceed  ?  By  applying  at  each  step  to  a,  h,  and  x,  the 
proposition  that  equals  added  to  equals  make  eqoals;  that 
equals  taken  from  equals  leave  equals ;  and  other  propositions 
founded  on  these  two.  These  are  not  properties  of  language, 
or  of  signs  as  such,  but  of  magnitudes,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  of  all  things.  The  inferences,  therefore,  which  are 
successively  drawn,  are  inferences  concerning  things,  not  sym- 
bols; though  as  any  Things  whatever  will  serve  the  tum, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  the  idea  of  the  Thing  at  all 
distinct,  and  consequently  the  process  of  thought  may,  in  this 
case,  be  allowed  without  danger  to  do  what  all  processes  of 
thought,  when  they  have  been  performed  often,  will  do  if  per- 
mitted, namely,  to  become  entirely  mechanical.  Hence  the 
general  language  of  algebra  comes  to  be  ased  familiarly  with- 
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oat  exciting  ideas,  as  all  other  general  language  is  prone  to 
do  frum  mere  habit,  though  io  no  other  case  than  this  can  it 
be  done  with  complete  safety.  Bnt  when  we  look  back  to  see 
from  whence  the  jHrobative  force  of  the  procees  is  derived,  wo 
find  that  at  every  single  step,  unless  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
be  thinking  and  talking  of  the  thiogs,  and  not  the  mere  sym- 
bols, the  evidence  fails- 
There  is  another  circuastanee,  which,  still  more  than  that 
which  we  have  now  mentioned,  gives  plausibility  to  the  notion 
tbat  the  propositions  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  merely 
TGfbaL  That  is,  that  when  considered  as  propositions  respect- 
ing Things,  they  all  have  the  appearance  of  being  identical 
propositions.  The  assertion,  Two  and  ons  are  equal  to  three, 
considered  as  an  assertion  respecting  objects,  as  for  instance 
"  Tow  pebbles  and  one  pebble  are  equal  to  three  pebbles," 
does  not  affirm  equality  between  two  collections  of  pebbles, 
bat  absolute  identity.  It  affirms  that  if  we  put  one  pebble  to 
two  pebbles,  those  very  pebbles  are  three.  The  objects,  there- 
fore, being  the  very  same,  and  the  mere  assertion  tbat  "  ob- 
jects are  themselves"  being  insignificant,  it  seems  bnt  natural 
to  consider  the  proposition.  Two  and  one  are  equal  to  three, 
as  asserting  mere  identity  of  signification  between  the  two 
names. 

This,  however,  though  it  looks  so  plausible,  will  not  bear 
examioation.  The  expression  "  two  pebbles  and  one  pebble," 
and  the  expression,  "three  pebbles,"  stand  indeed  for  the 
ume  aggregation  of  objects,  but  they  by  no  means  stand  for 
the  same  physical  fact.  They  are  names  of  the  same  objects, 
but  of  those  objects  in  two  different  states  :  though  they  de- 
oote  the  same  things,  their  connotation  is  different.  Three 
pebbles  in  two  separate  parcels,  and  three  pebbles  in  one 
parcel,  <lo  not  moke  the  same  impresEicn  on  our  senses;  and 
the  assertion  that  the  very  same  pebbles  may  by  an  alteration 
of  place  and  arraugemeot  be  made  to  produce  either  the  one 
set  of  sensations  or  the  other,  though  a  very  familiar  proposi- 
tion, is  cot  an  identical  one.  It  is  a  truth  known  to  us  by 
ewly  and  constant  experience :  an  inductive  truth  ;  and  such 
truths  are  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Number.  The 
VOL.  I.  li) 
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fuDdamental  trtitbe  of  that  soience  all  rest  oa  the  evidence  of 
Bense;  they  are  proved  by  showing  to  our  eyes  and  onr  fingers 
that  any  given  anmber  of  objects,  ten  balls  for  example,  may 
by  separation  and  re-arrangemeDt  exhibit  to  oar  senses  all  the 
different  sets  of  numbers  the  snm  of  vhich  is  equal  to  ten. 
All  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  to  children 
proceed  on  a  koowledge  of  this  fact.  All  who  wish  to  carry 
the  child's  ffiifuJ  along  with  them  in  leamiug  arithmetic;  all 
who  wish  to  teach  numbers,  and  not  mere  ciphers — now  teach 
it  through  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  in  the  manner  we  have 


We  may,  if  we  please,  call  the  proposition  "  Three  is  two 
and  one,"  a  definition  of  the  number  three,  and  assert  that 
arithmetic,  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  geometry,  is  a  science 
founded  on  definitions.  But  they  are  definitions  in  the 
geometrical  sense,  not  (be  logical ;  asserting  not  the  meaning 
of  a  term  only,  but  along  with  it  an  observed  matter  of  fact. 
The  proposition,  "  A  circle  is  a  figure  bounded  by  a  line  which 
has  all  its  points  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  it," 
is  called  the  definition  of  a  circle  ;  but  the  proposition  from 
which  so  many  consequences  follow,  and  which  is  really  a 
first  principle  in  geometry,  is,  that  figures  answering  to  this 
description  exist.  And  thus  we  may  call  "  Three  is  two 
and  one"  a  definition  of  three ;  but  the  calculations  which 
depend  on  that  proposition  do  not  follow  from  the  definition 
itself,  but  firom  an  arithmetical  theorem  presupposed  in  it, 
namely,  that  collections  of  objects  exist,  which  while  they 
impress  the  senses  thus,  V'>  ^^y  be  separated  into  two  parts, 
thus,  oo  o.  This  proposition  being  granted,  we  term  all 
such  parcels  Threes,  after  which  the  enunciation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  physical  fact  will  serve  also  for  a  definition  of  the 
word  Three. 

The  Science  of  Number  is  thus  no  exception  to  the  conclu- 
sion we  previously  arrived  at,  that  the  processes  even  of  de- 
ductive Bciences  ar«  altogether  inductive,  and  that  their  first 
principles  are  generalizations  from  experience.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  this  science  resembles  geometry  in 
the  further  circumstance,  that  some  of  its  indnctioDS  ara  not 
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exactly  true ;  and  that  the  peculiar  certainty  ascribed  to  it, 
OD  account  of  which  its  propositions  are  called  NecefisaryTruthsi 
ia  fictitious  and  hypothetical,  being  trae  in  no  other  sense  than 
that  those  propositions  legitimately  follow  from  the  hypothesis 
of  the  truth  of  premises  which  are  avowedly  mere  approxima- 
tions to  truth. 

}  3.  The  inductions  of  arithmetic  are  of  two  sorts:  first, 
those  which  we  have  just  expounded,  such  as  One  and  one  are 
two.  Two  and  one  are  three,  &o.,  which  may  be  called  the 
definitions  of  the  various  numbers,  in  the  improper  or  geome- 
trical sense  of  the  word  Definition ;  and  secondly,  the  two  fol- 
lowing axioms :  The  sums  of  equals  are  equal.  The  difi'erences 
of  equalH  are  equal.  These  two  are  sufficient ;  for  the  corre- 
sponding propositions  respecting  uuequals  may  be  proved  from 
these,  by  a  rediicth  ad  absardam. 

These  asioms,  and  likewise  the  so-called  definitions,  are, 
asalready  shown,  results  of  induction;  true  of  all  objects  what- 
erer,  and,  as  it  may  seem,  exactly  true,  without  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  unqualified  truth  where  an  approximation  to  it 
ia  all  that  exists.  The  coDclusiona,  therefore,  it  will  naturally 
be  inferred,  are  exactly  true,  and  the  science  of  number  is  an 
exception  to  other  demonstrative  soieoces  in  this,  that  the  ab- 
solate  certainty  which  is  predicable  of  its  demonstrations  is 
independent  of  all  hypothesis. 

On  more  accurate  investigation,  however,  it  will  he  found 
that,  even  in  this  case,  there  is  one  hypothetical  element  in  the 
ratiocination.  lu  all  propositions  concerning  numbers,  a  con> 
dition  is  implied,  without  which  none  of  them  would  be  true ; 
and  that  condition  is  an  assumption  which  may  be  false.  The 
condition,  is  that  1  =  1;  that  all  the  numbers  are  numbers  of 
the  same  or  of  equal  units.  Let  this  be  doubtful,  and  not  one 
of  the  propositions  of  arithmetic  will  hold  true.  How  can  we 
know  that  one  pound  and  oue  pound  make  two  pounds,  if  one 
of  the  pounds  may  be  troy,  and  the  other  avoirdupois  ?  They 
DRY  not  make  two  pounds  of  either,  or  of  any  weight.  How 
can  we  know  that  a  forty-horse  power  is  always  equal  to  itself, 
unless  we  assume  that  all  horses  are  of  equal  strength  ?     It  ia 
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certain  tbat  1  is  always  equal  in  number  to  I  ;  and  wbere  tbe 
luere  nniob<z  of  objects,  or  of  the  parts  of  an  object,  without 
Bupposing  them  to  be  equivalent  in  any  other  respect,  is  all 
that  is  material,  the  conclneions  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as  they 
go  to  that  alone,  are  true  without  mixture  of  hypothesis.  There 
are  a  few  such  coses;  as,  for  instance,  an  ioqutry  into  the 
amount  of  tbe  population  of  any  conutry.  It  is  indifferent  to 
that  inquiry  whether  they  are  grown  people  or  children,  strong 
or  weak,  tall  or  short;  the  only  thing  we  want  to  ascertain  is 
their  number.  But  whenever,  from  equality  or  inequality  of 
number,  equality  or  inequality  in  any  other  respect  is  to  be 
inferred,  arithmetic  carried  into  such  inquiries  becomes  as  hy- 
pothetical a  science  as  geometry.  All  units  must  be  assamed 
to  be  equal  in  that  other  respect ;  and  this  is  never  accurately 
true,  for  one  actual  pound  weight  is  not  exactly  equal  to 
another,  nor  one  mile's  length  to  another ;  a  nicer  balance,  or 
more  accurate  measuring  instrumeuts,  woald  always  detect 
some  differeuce. 

What  is  commonly  called  mathematical  certainty,  therefore, 
which  comprises  the  twofold  conception  of  anoonditiooal  truth 
and  perfect  accuracy,  is  not  an  attribute  of  all  mathematical 
truths,  but  of  those  only  which  relate  to  pure  Number,  as  dis- 
tinguished Jrom  Quantity  in  tbe  more  enlarged  sense ;  and 
only  so  long  as  we  abstain  from  supposing  that  the  numbers 
are  a  precise  index  to  actual  quantities.  The  certainty  usually 
ascribed  to  tbe  conclusions  of  geometry,  and  even  to  those  of 
mechanics,  is  nothing  whatever  but  certainty  of  inference.  We  - 
can  have  full  assurance  of  particular  results  under  particular 
suppositions,  but  we  cannot  have  the  same  assurance  that  these 
suppositions  are  accurately  true,  nor  that  they  include  all  the 
data  which  may  exercise  an  infiuence  over  tbe  result  in  any 
given  instance. 

4  4.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  all  Deduc- 
tive Sciences  is  hypothetical.  They  proceed  by  tracing  the 
consequences  of  certain  assumptions ;  leaving  for  separate  con* 
sideration  whether  the  assumptions  ace  true  or  not,  and  if  not 
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exactly  true,  whether  they  are  a  sufficiently  near  approxima- 
tioQ  to  the  trutb.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Since  it  is  only  in 
qnestioaa  of  pure  nnmber  that  the  assumptions  are  exactly 
tme,  and  even  there,  only  so  long  as  no  conclusions  except 
purely  numerical  ones  are  to  be  founded  on  them ;  it  must,  in 
all  other  cases  of  deductive  ioveatigatioa,  form  a  part  of  the 
inquiry,  to  determine  how  much  the  aaaumptions  want  of  being 
exactly  tme  in  the  case  in  hand.  This  is  generally  a  matter 
of  ohserration,  to  be  repeated  in  every  fresh  case;  or  if  it  has  to 
be  settled  by  argument  instead  of  observation,  may  require  in 
every  different  case  diSerent  evidence,  and  present  every  degree 
of  difficulty  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  But  the  other  part 
of  the  process — namely,  to  determine  what  else  may  he  con- 
cluded if  we  find,  and  in  proportion  as  we  find,  the  assump- 
tions  to  be  true — may  he  performed  once  for  all,  and  the  results 
held  ready  to  be  employed  as  the  occasions  turn  np  for  use. 
We  thus  do  all  beforehand  that  can  be  bo  done,  and  leave  the 
least  possible  work  to  be  performed  when  cases  arise  and  press 
for  a  decision.  This  inquiry  into  the  inferences  which  can  be 
drawn  from  assumptions,  is  what  properly  constitutes  Demon- 
strative Science. 

It  is  of  course  qitite  as  practicable  to  arrive  at  new  eoncln- 
sicns  from  facta  assumed,  as  from  facts  observed ;  from  fictitious, 
as  from  real,  inductions.  Deduction,  as  we  have  seen,  consists 
of  a  series  of  inferences  in  this  form — a  is  a  mark  of  b,  b  of  c, 
c  of  d,  therefore  a  is  a  mark  of  d,  which  last  may  be  a  truth 
inacceseihle  to  direct  observation.  In  like  manner  it  is  allow- 
able to  say,  suppose  that  a  were  a  mark  ofi,  b  ofe,  and  c  otd, 
a  ffonld  be  a  mark  of  d,  which  last  conclusion  was  not  thought 
of  by  those  who  laid  down  the  premises.  A  system  of  proposi- 
tions as  complicated  aa  geometry  might  he  deduced  from 
usamptions  which  are  false ;  as  was  done  by  Ptolemy,  Des- 
cartes, and  others,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  synthetically 
the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the  real  motions, 
<ir  were  produced  in  some  way  more  or  less  difi'erent  from  the 
true  one.     Sometimea  the  saoie  thing  is  knowingly  done,  fur 
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the  purpose  of  showing  the  falsity  of  the  assntDptJon  ;  which 
is  called  a  reduetia  ad  ahaurdum.  In  such  cases,  the  reasoning 
is  as  follows :  a  is  a  mark  of  b,  and  6  of  c  ;  now  if  c  were  alao 
a  mark  of  ri,  a  would  be  a  mark  oft!;  but  d  is  known  to  be  a 
mark  of  the  absence  of  a ;  conseqaently  a  would  be  a  mark  of 
its  own  absence,  which  is  a  contradiction  ;  therefore  c  is  not 
a  mark  of  d. 

^  5.  It  has  even  been  held  by  eorae  writers,  that 
all  ratiocination  rests  in  the  last  resort  on  a  reductxo  ad 
abturdum ;  since  the  way  to  enforce  assent  to  it,  in  case  of 
obscurity,  would  be  to  show  that  if  the  conolumon  be  denied 
we  muet  deny  some  one  at  least  of  the  premises,  which,  as 
they  are  all  supposed  true,  would  be  a  contradictiou.  And 
in  accordance  with  this,  many  have  thought  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  evidence  of  ratiocination  consisted  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  admitting  the  premises  and  rejecting  the  conclusion 
without  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This  theory,  however,  is 
inadmissible  as  au  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  ratio- 
cination itself  rests.  If  any  one  denies  the  conclusion  uot- 
withstanding  his  admission  of  the  premises,  be  is  not  involved 
in  any  direct  and  express  contradiction  until  he  is  compelled 
to  deny  some  premise ;  and  he  can  only  be  forced  to  do  this 
by  a  reductio  ad  aimrdum,  that  is,  by  another  ratiocina- 
tion: now,  if  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  prooaaa 
itself,  he  can  no  more  be  forced  to  assent  to  the  aecond 
syllogism  than  to  the  first.  In  truth,  therefore,  no  one  is 
ever  forced  to  a  contradiction  in  terms :  he  can  only  be  forced 
to  a  contradiction  (or  rather  an  infringement)  of  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  ratiocination,  namely,  that  whatever  has  a 
mark,  baa  what  it  is  a  mark  of;  or,  (in  the  case  of  universal 
propositions,)  that  whatever  is  a  mark  of  anything,  is  a  mark 
of  whatever  else  that  thing  is  a  mark  of.  For  in  the  case  of 
every  correct  argument,  as  soon  as  thrown  into  the  syllogistia 
form,  it  is  evident  without  the  aid  of  any  other  syllogism, 
that  he  who,  admitting  the  premises,  fails  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, does  not  conform  to  the  above  axiom. 
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We  have  now  proceeded  as  far  in  the  tbeory  of  Deduction 
as  we  can  advance  in  the  present  st^e  of  our  inquiry.  Any 
farther  insight  into  the  subject  requires  that  the  foundation 
shall  have  been  laid  of  the  philosophic  theory  of  Induction 
itself;  in  which  theory  that  of  deduction,  as  «  mode  of 
induction,  which  we  have  dow  shown  it  to  be,  will  asBume 
spontaneously  the  place  which  belongs  to  it,  and  will  receive 
its  share  of  whatever  light  may  be  thrown  npon  the  great 
inteUectual  operation  of  which  it  forms  so  important  a  part 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


SXAHINATION   OF   SOME    OPINIONS    OPPOSED    TO   THB 
PRBCSDINO    DOCTBINBS. 

^  I.  Polemical  diseassion  i»  foreign  to  the  plan  of  tbis 
work.  But  an  opinioD  which  sttuids  in  seed  of  much  illns- 
tr&tion,  can  often  receive  it  most  effectually,  and  least  tedi- 
ously, in  the  form  of  a,  defence  against  objections.  And  on 
subjects  uonceming  which  speculative  minds  are  still  divided, 
a  writer  does  but  half  his  duty  by  stating  his  own  doctrine,  if 
he  does  not  also  examine,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  judge, 
those  of  other  thinkers. 

In  the  dissertation  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  prefixed 
to  his,  in  many  respects,  bighly  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
Mind,*  he  criticises  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  and  propounds  a  theory  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
first  principles.  Mr.  tipencer  agrees  witb  me  in  considering 
axioms  to  be  "  simply  our  earliest  inductions  from  experience." 
But  be  differs  from  me  "  widely  as  to  the  worth  of  tiie  test  of 
inconceivableness."  He  thinks  that  it  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
all  beliefs.  He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  two  steps.  First, 
we  never  can  have  any  stronger  ground  for  behaving  anything, 
than  that  the  belief  of  it  "invariably  exists."  Whenever  any 
fact  or  proposition  is  invariably  believed ;  that  is,  if  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Spencer  rightly,  believed  by  all  persons,  and  by  one- 
self at  all  times;  it  is  entitled  to  he  received  as  one  of  ihe 
primitive  truths,  or  original  premises  of  our  knowledge. 
Secondly,  the  criterion  by  which  we  decide  whether  anything 
is  invariably  believed  to  be  true,  ie  our  inability  to  conceive  it 
as  false.  "  The  inconceivability  of  its  negation  is  the  test  by 
which  we  ascertain  whether  a  given  belief  invariably  exists 
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or  not."  "For  our  primary  beliefs,  the  fnct  of  invarialile 
existence,  tested  by  an  abortive  effort  to  cause  their  noo- 
existence,  is  the  only  reason  assi^able."  He  thinks  this  the 
■ole  ground  of  oar  belief  in  oar  own  sensations.  If  I  believe 
that  I  feel  cold,  I  only  receive  this  as  true  because  I  cannot 
conceive  that  I  am  not  feeling  cold.  "  While  the  proposition 
remains  true,  the  negation  of  it  remains  inconceivable." 
There  are  numerous  other  beliefs  which  Mr.  8penoer  considers 
to  rest  on  the  same  basis  ;  being  chiefly  those,  or  a  part  of 
those,  whioh  the  metaphysicians  of  the  Tteid  and  Stewart 
school  consider  ns  truths  of  immediate  intuition.  That  there 
exists  a  materia]  world  ;  that  this  is  the  very  world  which  we 
directly  and  immediately  perceive,  and  not  merely  the  hidden 
cause  of  our  perceptions ;  that  Space,  Time,  Force,  Extension, 
Fignre,  are  not  modes  of  our  consciousness,  but  objective 
realities;  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  truths  known  by 
the  ioconceivableness  of  their  negatives.  We  cannot,  he  says, 
by  aoy  effort,  conceive  these  ohjeota  of  thought  as  mere  states 
of  oar  mind  ;  as  not  having  an  existence  external  to  us.  Their 
real  existence  is,  therefore,  as  certain  as  our  sensations  them- 
selves. The  truths  which  are  the  subject  of  direct  knowledge, 
being,  according  to  this  doctrine,  known  to  he  truths  only 
by  the  inconceivability  of  their  negation;  and  the  truths 
which  are  not  the  subject  of  direct  knowledge,  being  known 
as  inferences  from  those  which  are ;  and  those  inferences 
being  believed  to  follow  from  the  premises,  only  because  we 
cannot  conceive  them  not  to  follow  ;  inconceivability  is  thus 
the  ultimate  ground  of  all  assured  beliefs. 

Thus  far,  there  is  no  very  wide  difference  between  Mr. 
Spencer's  doctrine  and  the  ordinary  one  of  philosopbers  of  the 
intuitive  school,  from  Descartes  to  Dr.  Whewell ;  but  at  this 
point  Mr.  Spencer  diverges  from  them.  For  he  does  not,  like 
them,  set  up  the  test  of  inconceivability  as  infallible.  On  the 
contrary,  be  holds  that  it  may  be  fallacious,  not  from  any  fault 
in  the  test  itself,  but  because  "  men  have  mistaken  for  incon- 
ceivable things,  some  things  which  were  not  inconceivable." 
And  he  himself,  in  this  very  book,  denies  not  a  few  proposi- 
tioQs  nsually  regarded  as  among  the  most  marked  examples 
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of  truths  whose  negations  are  inconceivable.  But  occadonal 
failure,  he  says,  is  incident  to  all  teste.  If  sach  failure  viti- 
ates "  the  test  of  iocoDceivableuess,"  it  "  must  similarly  viti- 
ate alt  tests  whatever.  We  consider  an  inference  logically 
drawn  from  established  premiseB  to  be  true.  Yet  in  milliona  of 
casee  men  have  been  wrong  in  the  inferences  they  have  thought 
thus  drawn.  Do  we  therefore  argue  that  it  is  absurd  to  con- 
sider an  inference  true  on  no  other  ground  than  that  it  is 
logically  drawn  from  established  premises  ?  No :  we  say  that 
though  men  may  have  taken  for  logical  inferences,  infereDoes 
that  were  not  logical,  there  nevertheless  are  logical  inferences, 
and  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  truth  of  what  seem 
to  us  such,  until  better  instructed.  Similarly,  though  mea 
may  have  thought  snme  things  inconceivable  which  were  not 
80,  there  may  still  be  inconceivable  things ;  and  the  inability 
to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  thing,  may  still  be  our  best 
warrant  for  believing  it.  .  ,  .  Though  occasionally  it 
may  prove  an  imperfect  teat,  yet,  as  our  moat  certain  beliefs 
are  capable  of  no  better,  to  doubt  any  one  belief  because  we 
have  no  higher  guarantee  for  it,  is  really  to  doubt  all  belief." 
Mr.  Spencer's  doctriQe,  therefore,  does  not  erect  the  curable, 
but  only  the  incurable  limitations  of  the  human  cooceptive 
foculty,  into  laws  of  the  outward  universe, 

§  2.  The  doctrine,  that  "  a  belief  whioh  is  proved  by  the 
i  neon  ceivab  ten  ess  of  its  negation  to  invariably  exist,  is  true," 
Mr.  Spencer  enforces  by  two  arguments,  one  of  which  may  ba 
distinguished  as  positive,  and  the  other  aa  negative. 

The  positive  argument  is,  that  every  auch  belief  represents 
the  aggregate  of  all  past  experience.  "  Conceding  the  entire 
huth  of"  the  "  position,  that  during  any  phase  of  human  pro- 
gress, the  ability  or  inability  to  form  a  specific  conception 
wholly  depends  on  the  experiences  men  have  bad ;  and  that, 
hy  a  widening  of  tbeir  experiences,  they  may,  by  and  by,  be 
euabled  to  conceive  things  before  inconceivable  to  them ;  it 
may  still  be  argued  that  as,  at  any  time,  the  best  warrant 
men  can  have  for  a  beUef  is  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  pre- 
existing experience  in  support  of  it,  it  follows  that,  at  any 
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time,  the  inconceivableneBS  of  ita  negatiuD  Is  the  deepest  test 
my  belief  admits  of.  .  .  ■  Objective  facts  are  ever  im- 
preasing  themselves  npon  as  ;  our  experience  is  a  register  of  . 
these  objectJTe  facts ;  and  the  iDConceivableness  of  a  thisg 
implies  that  it  is  vbolly  at  variance  with  the  register.  Even 
were  this  all,  it  is  not  clear  bow,  if  every  truth  is  primarily 
inductive,  any  better  test  of  trntb  conld  exist  But  it  mast 
be  remembered  that  whilst  many  of  these  facts,  impressing 
themselves  upon  ns,  are  occasional ;  whilst  others  again  are 
very  general  ;  some  are  universal  and  anchangiog.  These 
universal  and  unchanging  facts  are,  by  the  hypothesis,  certain 
to  establish  belief  of  which  the  negations  are  inconceivable ; 
vhilat  the  others  are  not  certain  to  do  this ;  and  if  they  do, 
sabaequent  facts  will  reverse  their  action.  Hence  if,  after  an 
immense  accumulation  of  experiences,  there  remain  beliefs  of 
which  the  negations  are  still  inconceivable,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  most  correspond  to  nniversal  objective  facts.  If  there 
he  .  .  .  certain  absolute  uniformities  in  nature ;  if  these 
uniformities  produce,  as  they  must,  absolute  uniformities  in 
our  experience ;  and  if  .  .  .  these  absolute  uniformities 
in  our  experienoe  disable  us  &oni  conceiving  the  negations  of 
them  ;  then  answering  to  each  absolute  uniformity  in  nature 
which  we  can  cognize,  there  must  exist  in  us  a  belief  of  which 
the  negation  is  inconceiyable,  and  which  is  absolutely  true. 
In  this  wide  range  of  cases  subjective  inconoeivableness  must 
correspond  to  objective  impossibility.  Further  experienoe  will 
produce  correspondence  where  it  may  not  yet  exist ;  and  we 
may  expect  the  correspondence  to  become  ultimately  com- 
plete. In  nearly  all  cases  this  test  of  inconceivableoess  must 
be  valid  now ;"  (I  wish  I  could  think  we  were  so  nearly  arrived 
at  omniscience)  "  and  where  it  is  not,  it  still  expresses  the  net 
result  of  our  experience  up  to  the  present  Ume  ;  which  is  the 
most  that  any  test  can  do." 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  inconoeivableness  represents  "  the 
net  result"  of  all  past  experience,  why  should  we  stop  at  the 
representative  when  we  can  get  at  the  thing  represented  ?  If 
oor  incapacity  to  conceive  the  negaUon  of  a  given  supposition 
is  proof  of  its  troth,  because  proving  that  our  experienoe  hM 
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hitherto  been  unifona  in  its  favour,  the  real  evidence  for  the 
Biipposition  is  not  the  inconceiviiblenesa,  bnt  the  uniformity 
of  experience.  Now  this,  which  is  the  snbstantial  and  only 
proof,  is  directly  accessible.  We  are  not  obliged  to  presume 
it  from  an  incidental  consequence.  If  all  past  experience  ie 
in  favour  of  a  belief,  let  this  be  stated,  and  the  belief  openly 
rested  on  that  ground  :  after  trhioh  the  question  arises,  what 
that  fact  may  he  worth  as  evidence  of  its  truth  ?  For  nni- 
foFQiity  of  experience  ie  evidence  in  very  different  degrees :  in 
some  cases  it  is  strong  evidenoe,  in  others  weak,  in  others  it 
scarcely  amounts  to  evidence  at  all.  That  all  metals  sink  in 
water,  was  an  noiform  experience,  from  the  origin  of  the 
hnman  race  to  the  discovery  of  potassium  in  the  present  cen- 
tury by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  That  all  swans  are  white,  was 
an  nnifortn  experience  down  to  the  discovery  of  Auatraiia,  In 
the  few  cases  in  which  uniformity  of  experience  does  amount  . 
to  the  strongest  possible  proof,  as  with  such  propositions  as 
these,  Two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  Every  event 
has  a  cause,  it  is  not  because  their  negations  are  inconceivable, 
which  is  not  always  the  fact;  but  because  the  experience, 
which  has  beeu  thus  nniforni,  pervades  all  nature.  It  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  Book  that  none  of  the  conclusions 
either  of  induction  or  of  deduction  can  he  considered  certain, 
except  as  far  as  their  truth  is  shown  to  be  inseparably  bound 
up  with  truths  of  this  class. 

I  maintain  then,  first,  that  uniformity  of  post  experience  is 
very  far  Irom  being  universally  a  criterion  of  truth.  Bnt 
secondly,  inconoeivableness  is  still  farther  from  being  a  test 
even  of  that  test.  Uniformity  of  contrary  experience  is  only 
one  of  many  causes  of  inconceivability.  Tradition  handed 
down  from  a  period  of  more  limited  knowledge,  is  one  of  the 
commonest.  The  mere  familiarity  of  one  mode  of  prodaction 
of  a  phenomenon,  often  suffices  to  make  every  other  mode 
appear  inconceivable.  Whatever  connects  two  ideas  by  a 
strong  association  may,  and  continually  does,  render  their 
separation  in  thought  impossible ;  as  Mr.  Spencer,  in  other 
parts  of  bis  speculations,  frequently  recognises.  It  was  not 
for  want  of  experience  tb»t  the  Cartesians  were  unable  to  ooa- 
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eedve  that  ooe  body  oonld  produce  motion  ia  anotber  without 
contact.  Tbej  had  as  much  experience  of  other  modes  of  pro- 
dncing  motion,  as  they  had  of  that  mode.  The  planets  had 
revolved,  and  heavy  bodies  had  fallen, every  hour  of  their  lives- 
Bat  they  fancied  these  phenomena  to  be  produced  by  a  hidden 
machinery  whioh  they  did  not  see,  because  without  it  they 
were  unable  to  conceive  what  they  did  see.  The  inconceiv- 
ableness,  instead  of  representing  their  experience,  dominated 
aod  overrode  their  esperience.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  farther 
on  what  I  have  termed  the  positive  argument  of  Mr.  Spencer 
ia  support  of  his  criterion  of  truth.  I  pass  to  his  negative 
argument,  on  vhich  he  lays  more  stress. 

§  3.  The  negative  argument  is,  that,  whether  inconceiv- 
ability be  good  evidence  or  bad,  no  stronger  evidence  is  to  be 
obtained.  That  what  is  inconceivable  cannot  be  true,  is  pos- 
tulated in  every  act  of  thought.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  unr 
original  premises.  Still  more  it  is  assumed  in  alt  conclusions 
from  thoso  premises.  The  invariability  of  belief,  tested  by  the 
iaconceivableness  of  its  negation,  "  is  our  sole  warrant  for 
every  demonstration.  Logic  ia  simply  a  system atizati on  of 
the  process  by  which  we  indirectly  obtain  this  warrant  for 
beliefs  that  do  not  directly  possess  it.  To  gain  the  strongest 
conviction  possible  respecting  any  complex  fact,  we  either 
analytically  descend  from  it  by  successive  steps,  each  of  which 
we  unconsciously  test  by  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation, 
until  we  reach  some  axiom  or  truth  which  we  have  similarly 
tested ;  or  wo  synthetically  ascend  from  such  axiom  or  truth 
by  such  st^ps.  In  either  case  we  connect  some  isolated  belief, 
with  a  belief  which  invariably  exists,  by  a  series  of  interme- 
diate beliefs  which  invariably  exist."  The  following  passage 
sums  up  the  whole  theory :  "  When  we  perceive  that  the 
negation  of  the  belief  is  inconceivable,  we  have  all  possible 
warrant  for  asserting  the  invariability  of  its  existence :  and  in 
asserting  this,  we  express  alike  our  logical  justification  of  it, 
and  the  inexorable  necessity  we  are  under  of  holding  it.  .  .  . 
We  have  seen  that  this  is  the  assumption  on  which  every  con- 
clusion whatever  ultimately  rests.     We  have  no  other  goaran- 
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tee  for  the  reality  of  conscioasness,  of  seDsations,  of  personal 
existence ;  we  have  no  other  guarantee  for  any  axiom  ;  we 
have  no  other  guarantee  for  any  step  in  a  deinonstratJoD. 
Hence,  as  being  taken  for  granted  in  every  act  of  the  under- 
standing,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  Universal  Pustulate." 
Eat  as  this  postulate  which  we  are  under  an  "  inexorable 
necessity"  of  holding  true,  is  sometimes  false ;  as  "  belief 
that  once  were  shown  by  the  inconceivableness  of  their  nega- 
tions to  invariably  exist,  have  since  been  found  untrue,"  and 
as  "  belief^  that  now  possess  this  character  may  some  day  share 
the  same  fate  ;"  the  canon  of  belief  laid  down  by  Mr,  Spencer 
is,  that  "  the  most  certain  conclusion"  is  that  "  which  involves 
the  postulate  the  fewest  times."  Heasoning,  therefore,  never 
ought  to  prevail  against  one  of  the  immediate  beliefs  (the 
belief  in  Matter,  in  the  outward  reality  of  Extension,  Space, 
and  the  like),  because  each  of  these  involves  the  postulate  only 
once;  while  an  argument,  besides  involving  it  in  the  premises, 
involves  it  again  in  every  step  of  the  ratiocination,  no  one  of 
the  successive  acts  of  inference  being  recognised  as  valid  ex- 
cept because  we  cannot  conceive  the  conclusion  not  to  follow 
from  the  premises. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  last  part  of  this  argu- 
ment first.  In  every  reasoning,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  assumption  of  the  postulate  is  renewed  at  every  step.  At 
each  inference  we  judge  that  the  conclusion  follows  Jrom  tbe 
premises,  our  sole  warrant  for  that  judgment  being  that  we 
cannot  conceive  it  not  to  follow.  Consequently  if  the  postu- 
late is  fallible,  the  conclusions  of  reasoning  are  more  vitiated 
by  that  uncertainty  than  direct  intuitions ;  and  the  dispro- 
portion is  greater,  the  more  numerous  the  steps  of  the 
argument. 

To  test  this  doctrine,  let  us  first  suppose  an  argument 
consisting  only  of  a  single  step,  which  would  be  represented 
by  one  syllogism.  This  argument  does  rest  on  an  assumpuon, 
and  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  what  the  assump- 
tion is.  It  is,  that  whatever  has  a  mark,  has  what  it  is  a 
mark  of.     The  evidence  of  this  axiom  I  shall  not  consider  at 
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present  ;*  let  ns  suppose  it  (with  Mr.  Spencer]  to  be  tfae  in- 
conceivableness  of  its  reverse. 

Let  ns  now  add  a  second  step  to  the  argnment :  we  require, 
vbat  ?  Another  assumption  ?  No :  the  same  aBsamptioD  a 
second  time;  and  so  on  to  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  how,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  own  principles,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  assumption  at  all  weakens  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment. If  it  were  necessary  the  second  time  to  assume  some 
other  axiom,  the  argument  would  no  donbt  be  weakened, 
since  it  would  be  necessary  to  its  vatiditT  that  both  axioms 
should  be  true,  and  it  might  happen  that  one  was  true  and 
nottbe  other:  making  two  chances  of  error  instead  of  one. 
Bot  since  it  is  the  same  axiom,  if  it  is  true  once  it  is  true 
every  time ;  and  if  the  argument,  being  of  a  hundred  links, 
■saumed  the  axiom  a  hundred  times,  these  handred  assump- 
tions would  make  but  one  chance  of  error  among  them  all. 
It  is  satisfactory  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  the 
deductions  of  pure  mathematics  to  be  among  the  moat  uncer- 
tain of  argumentative  processes,  which  on  Mr,  Spencer's 
theory  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  since  they  are  the  longest. 
But  the  number  of  steps  in  an  argument  does  not  subtract 
from  its  reliableness,  if  no  new  premiaes,  of  an  nncertain  cha< 
racter,  are  taken  up  by  the  way. 

To  speak  next  of  the  premises.  Our  assurance  of  their 
truth,  whether  they  be  generalities  or  individual  facts,  is 
grounded,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion,  on  the  inconceivabteness 
of  their  being  false.  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  a  double 
meaning  of  the  word  inconceivable,  which  Mr.  Spencer  is 
aware  of,  and  would  sincerely  disclaim  founding  an  argument 
Dpon,  but  from  which  his  case  derives  no  little  advantage 
notwithstanding.  By  inconceivableness  is  sometimes  meant, 
inability  to  form  or  get  rid  of  an  idea ;  sometimes,  inability  to 
form  or  get  rid  of  a  belief.  The  former  meaning  is  the  most 
conformable  to  the  analogy  of  language;  for  a  oonception 

*  Mr.  SpencBriitDijUkeninsDppoaingiiie  tocluiniD;peciilUr"nMMnty" 
hr  thii  axiom  u  compared  with  olhera.  I  hkva  carrtcted  the  eipTMUom  whiofa 
lad  him  into  th&t  miuppreLeDiioD  of  m;  mMoiiig. 
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always  meaiis  an  idea,  aod  never  a  belief.  The  wrong  meaning 
of"  inconceivable"  is,  however,  fully  as  freqaent  in  philosophical 
diBcaesion  as  the  right  meaning,  and  the  intuitive  school  of 
metaphysicians  could  not  well  do  without  either.  To  illustrate 
the  difference,  we  will  take  two  ooDtrast«d  examples.  The  early 
physical  speculators  coosidered  antipodes  incredible,  becausa 
inconoeivable.  fiut  antipodes  were  not  inconceivable  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  word.  An  idea  of  them  could  be  formed 
without  difficulty :  they  could  be  completely  pictured  to  the 
mental  eye.  What  was  difficult,  and  as  it  then  seemed,  inapos- 
sible,  was  to  apprehend  them  as  believable.  The  idea  could  be 
pat  together,  of  men  stioking  on  by  their  feet  to  the  under  side 
of  the  earth ;  hut  the  belief  would  follow,  that  they  must  fall  off. 
Antipodes  were  not  unimaginable,  but  they  were  unbelievable. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  endeavour  to  conceive  an  end 
to  extension,  the  two  ideas  refuse  to  come  together.  When  I 
attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  the  last  point  of  space,  I  can- 
not help  figuring  to  myeelf  a  vast  space  beyond  that  last  point. 
The  combination  is,  under  the  conditions  of  our  experience, 
unimaginable.  This  double  meuning  of  inconceivable  it  is 
very  importcmt  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the  argument  from  incon- 
ceivableoess  almost  always  turns  on  the  alternate  substitution 
of  each  of  those  meanings  for  the  other. 

In  which  of  these  two  senses  does  Mr.  Spenoer  employ  the 
term,  when  he  makes  it  a  test  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
that  its  negation  is  inconceivable  ?  Until  Mr.  Spencer  ex- 
pressly etal«d  the  contrary,  I  inferred  &om  the  course  of  his 
argument,  that  he  meant  unbelievable.  He  has,  however,  in 
ft  paper  published  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  disclaimed  this  meaning,  and  declared  that  by  an  in- 
conceivable proposition  he  meane,  now  and  always,  "  one  of 
which  the  terms  cannot,  by  any  effort,  be  brought  before  con- 
soiousnesB  in  that  relation  which  the  proposition  asserts 
between  them — a  proposition  of  which  the  sabject  and  predi  - 
cate  offer  an  insurmountable  resistance  to  union  in  thoughL" 
We  now,  therefore,  know  positively  that  Mr.  Spencer  always 
endeavours  to  use  the  word  inconceivable  in  this,  its  proper, 
sense :  but  it  may  yet  be  questioned  whether  his  endeavour  is 
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•Ivays  suooeBsfnl ;  vheUier  the  other,  and  popular  useof  the  word 
does  Dot  Bometimeti  creep  in  with  its  associations,  and  prevent 
bim  from  maintaining  a  clear  separation  between  the  two.  When, 
for  example,  he  says,  tiiat  when  I  feel  cold,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  I  am  not  feeling  oold,  this  expression  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into,  "  I  cannot  conoeiTe  myself  not  feeling  oold,"  for  it 
is  evident  that  I  can :  the  word  conceive,  therefore,  is  here  used 
to  express  the  recognition  of  a  matter  of  &ct — the  perception 
of  tnith  or  falsehood ;  which  I  apprehend  to  be  exactly  ths 
meaning  of  an  act  of  belief,  as  distingniebed  from  simple 
conception.  Again,  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  attempt  to  con- 
ceive something  which  is  inoonoeivable,  "  an  abortive  effort  to 
cause  the  Don-existence"  not  of  a  conception  or  mental  reprs- 
sentatioD,  but  of  a  belief.  There  is  need,  therefore,  to  revise  a 
considerable  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  language,  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  always  consistent  with  his  definition  of  inconceivability. 
But  in  tmth  the  point  is  of  little  importance ;  since  inconceiva- 
bility, in  Mr.  Spencer's  theory,  is  only  a  test  of  troth,  inasmnch 
•s  it  is  a  test  of  belie vability.  The  inconceivableness  of  a 
supposition  is  the  extreme  case  of  its  unbelievahility.  This  is 
the  very  foundation  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine.  The  invaria- 
bility of  the  belief  is  with  him  the  real  guarantee.  The 
attempt  to  conceive  the  negative,  is  made  in  order  to  test  the 
inevitableness  of  the  belief.  It  should  be  called,  an  attempt  to 
believe  the  negative.  When  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  while 
looking  at  the  sun  a  man  cannot  conceive  that  he  is  looking 
into  darkness,  he  means,  a  man  cannot  believe  that  he  is  doing 
BO.  For  he  is  aware  that  it  is  possible,  in  broad  daylight, 
to  iviagijte  oneself  looking  into  darkness.  As  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  belief  of  our  own  existence ;  "  That  he  might  not  exist, 
he  can  conceive  well  enough ;  but  that  he  does  not  exist,  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  conceive,"  i.e.  to  believe.  So  that  the  state- 
ment reA>lves  itself  into  this  :  That  I  exist,  and  that  I  have 
sensations,  I  believe,  becaUBe  I  cannot  believe  otherwise.  And 
in  this  case  every  one  will  admit  that  the  necessity  is  real. 
Any  one's  present  sensations,  or  other  states  of  subjective  con- 
eciousness,  that  one  person  inevitably  believes.  They  are  facta 
known  per  te :  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  beyond  them.  Their 
VOL.  I.  80 
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negative  is  really  anbelievable,  and  therefore  tliere  is  never 
any  qaestion  abont  believing  it.  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  is  not 
needed  for  these  truths. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Spencer  there  are  other  beliela, 
relating  to  other  things  than  our  own  subjeotive  feelings,  for 
which  we  have  the  same  guarantee — which  are,  in  a  similar 
manner,  invariable  and  necessary.  With  regard  to  these  othar 
beliel^,  they  cannot  be  necessary,  aince  they  do  not  alwayv 
exist.  There  have  been,  and  are,  many  perBons  who  do  Dot 
believe  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  still  less  the  reality  of 
extension  and  figure  as  the  forms  of  that  external  world ;  who 
do  not  believe  that  space  and  time  have  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind — ^nor  any  other  of  Mr.  Spencer's  objective 
intnitiona.  The  negations  of  these  alleged  invariable  helie& 
are  not  unbelievable,  for  they  are  believed.  It  may  he  main- 
tained, without  obvions  error,  that  we  cannot  tmat^iM  tangible 
objects  as  mere  states  of  oar  own  and  other  people's  con- 
sciousness ;  that  the  perception  of  them  irresistibly  suggests 
to  ns  the  idea  of  something  external  to  ourselves :  and  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  fact  (though  I 
do  not  think  any  one  is  entitled  to  affirm  it  of  any  person 
besides  himself).  But  many  thinkers  have  believed,  whether 
they  conld  conceive  it  or  not,  that  what  we  represent  to  ourselves 
as  material  objects,  are  mere  modifications  of  consciousness ; 
complex  feelings  of  toneh  and  of  muscular  aolion.  Mr. 
Spencer  may  think  the  inference  correct  from  the  unimagioable 
to  the  unbelievable,  because  he  holds  that  belief  itself  is  but 
the  persistence  of  an  idea,  and  that  what  we  can  succeed  in 
imagining,  we  cannot  at  the  moment  help  apprehending  as 
believable.  But  of  what  consequence  is  it  That  we  apprehend 
at  tiie  moment,  if  the  moment  is  in  contradiction  to  the  per- 
manent state  of  our  mind  ?  A  person  who  has  been  frightened 
when  an  infant  by  stories  of  ghosts,  though  he  disbelieves 
them  in  after  years  (and  perhaps  disbelieved  them  at  first), 
may  he  unable  all  his  life  to  he  in  a  dark  place,  in  circum- 
stances stimulating  to  the  imagination,  without  mental  discom- 
posure. The  idea  of  ghosts,  with  all  its  attendant  terrons,  is 
irresistibly  called  up  in  his  mind  by  the  outward  oiroamataacM. 
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Mr.  Spencer  may  say,  that  while  he  is  under  the  influenoe  of 
this  terror  he  does  not  disbelieve  io  ghosts,  but  has  &  tem- 
porary and  uncontrollable  belief  in  them.  Be  it  so ;  but 
aUoiring  it  to  be  so,  vhich  would  it  be  truest  to  say  of  this 
inao  OD  the  whole — that  he  believes  in  ghosts,  or  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  them  1  Assuredly  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
them.  The  case  is  similar  with  those  who  disbelieve  a  material 
world.  Though  they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea;  though  while 
looking  at  a  solid  object  the;  cannot  help  having  the  ooncep- 
tioD,  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  metapbyeics, 
the  momentary  belief,  of  its  externality ;  even  at  that  moment 
they  would  sincerely  deny  holding  that  belief :  and  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  call  them  other  than  disbelievers  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  belief  therefore  is  not  invariable ;  and  the  test  of 
inconceivableness  iails  in  the  only  cases  to  which  there  could 
ever  be  any  occasion  to  apply  it. 

That  a  thing  may  be  perfectly  believable,  and  yet  may 
not  have  become  conceivable,  and  that  we  may  habitually 
believe  one  side  of  en  alternative,  and  conceive  only  in  the 
other,  is  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  state  of  mind  of  educated 
persons  respecting  sunrise  and  sunset.  All  educated  persons 
either  know  by  investigatioh,  or  believe  on  the  authority  of 
science,  that  it  is  the  earth  and  not  the  sun  which  moves : 
but  there  are  probably  few  who  habitually  conceive  the  pheno- 
menon otherwise  than  as  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  sun. 
Assuredly  no  one  can  do  so  without  a  prolonged  trial ;  and  it 
is  probably  not  easier  now  than  in  the  first  generation  after 
Copernicus.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  say,  "  In  looking  at  sun- 
rise it  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  it  is  the  sun  which 
moves,  therefore  this  is  what  everybody  believes,  and  we  have 
all  the  evidence  for  it  that  we  can  have  for  any  truth."  Vet 
this  would  be  an  exact  parallel  to  his  doctrine  about  the  belief 
io  matter. 

The  existence  of  matter,  and  other  Noumena,  as  dis- 
tinguiehed  from  the  phenomenal  world,  remains  a  question 
of  argument,  as  it  was  before ;  and  the  very  general,  but 
neither  necessary  nor  universal,  belief  in  them,  stands  as  a 
psychological  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  either  on  the 
20—8 
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hypotheeis  of  its  trutfi,  or  on  BOme  other.  The  belief  is  not  • 
coaclasive  proof  of  its  own  trath,  unless  tiiere  kk  no  such 
things  as  idola  tribug ;  bat,  being  a  fact,  it  calk  on  antagODists 
to  show,  from  what  except  the  real  existence  of  the  thing  be- 
lieved, BO  general  and  apparently  spontaneous  a  belief  can  have 
oiiginated.  And  its  opponents  have  never  hesitated  to  accept 
this  challenge.*  The  amount  of  their  success  in  meeting  it 
will  probably  determine  the  ultimate  verdict  of  philosophers  on 
the  question. 

§  4.  Sir  William  Hamilton  holds  as  I  do,  that  incon- 
ceivability is  uo  criterion  of  impossibiiity.  "  There  is  no  gionDd 
for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from  oar 
inability  to  conceive  its  possibility."  "  Things  there  are  which 
may,  nay  rnvst,  be  true,  of  which  the  understanding  ia  wholly 
unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility."t  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  however  a  firm  believer  in  the  a  jnwTi  character 
of  many  axioms,  and  of  the  sciences  deduced  from  them ;  and 
is  so  far  from  considering  those  axioms  to  rest  on  the  evidence 
of  experience,  that  he  declares  certain  of  them  to  be  true  even 
of  Noumena — of  the  Unconditioned — of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  aims  of  his  philosophy  tA  prove  that  the  nature  of  our 
faculties  debars  us  from  having  any  knowledge.  The  axioms 
to  which  he  attribut«s  this  exceptional  emancipation  from  tfao 
limits  which  confine  all  oni  other  possibilities  of  knowledge; 
the  chinks  through  which,  as  he  represents,  one  ray  of  light 
finds  its  way  to  us  from  behind  the  curtain  whioh  veils  from 
us  the  mysterious  world  of  Things  in  themselves, — are  the  two 
principles,  which  he  terms,  after  tbe  schoolmen,  the  Principle 
of  Contradiction,  and  tbe  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle :  the 
first,  that  two  contradictory  propositions  cannot  both  be  true ; 
the  second,  that  they  cannot  both  be  false.  Armed  with  these 
logical  weapons,  we  may  boldly  face  Things  in  themselves,  and 
tender  to  them  the  double  alternative,  sure  that  they  must 

■  I  tuve  kocsptod  th«  aoDtMt,  and  fougbt  it  ont  id  Uiii  bittle-BTOQiH),  ia 
the  eUventb  oliapler  of  A»  .Kamiaatim  of  Sir  WUtitat  BoMiltom'i  PUla- 
mpkjf. 
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mbsolafel;  elect  one  or  fhe  other  side,  though  we  are  for  ever 
precluded  from  discoTericg  which.  To  take  his  favourite 
example,  we  oannot  conceive  the  infinite  divisibilit;  of  matter, 
aod  we  cannot  conceive  a  mioiniani,  or  end  to  divisibility :  yet 
one  or  the  other  maat  be  true. 

Ab  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  two  asioms  in  ques- 
tion, those  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle,  it  is  not 
nnseasonahle  to  consider  them  here.  The  former  asserts  that 
an  affirmative  propoaitioa  and  the  corresponding  negative  pro- 
position cannot  both  be  true ;  which  has  generally  been  beld 
to  be  intuitively  evident.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the 
Germans  consider  it  to  he  the  statement  in  words  of  a  form 
or  law  of  our  thinking  faculty.  Other  philosophers,  not  less 
deserving  of  consideration,  deem  it  to  be  an  identical  proposi- 
tion ;  an  assertion  involved  in  the  meaning  of  torms ;  a  mode 
of  defining  Negation,  and  the  word  Not 

I  am  able  to  go  one  step  with  these  last.  An  affirmative 
assertion  and  its  negative  are  not  two  independent  assertions, 
connected  with  each  other  only  as  mutually  incompatible. 
That  if  the  negative  be  true,  the  affirmative  must  be  false, 
really  is  a  mere  identical  proposition  ;  for  the  negative  pro- 
position asserts  nothing  but  the  falsity  of  the  affirmative,  and 
has  no  other  sense  or  meaning  whatever.  The  Priucipium 
Contradictionis  should  therefore  put  off  the  ambitious  phrase- 
ology which  gives  it  the  air  of  a  fundamental  antithesis  pei^ 
vading  nature,  and  should  be  enunciated  in  the  simpler  furm, 
that  the  same  proposition  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  &lse 
and  tme.  But  I  can  go  no  farther  with  the  Nominalists ;  for 
I  cannot  look  upon  this  last  as  a  merely  verbal  proposition. 
I  consider  it  to  be,  like  other  axioms,  one  of  our  first  and  most 
ftmiliar  generalizations  fVom  experience.  The  original  founda- 
tion of  it  I  take  to  be,  that  Belief  and  Disbelief  are  two  dif- 
ferent mental  states,  excluding  one  another.  This  we  know  by 
the  simplest  observation  of  our  own  minds.  And  if  we  carry 
onr  observation  outwards,  we  also  find  that  light  and  darkness, 
Bonnd  and  silence,  motion  and  quiescence,  equality  and  in- 
equality, preceding  and  following,  succession  and  simultane- 
oasnesB,  any  positive  phenomenon  whatever  and  its  negative, 
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are  distinct  pbenomena,  pointedly  cootraBted,  and  the  one 
always  absent  where  the  other  is  preseat.  I  consider  the 
maxim  in  question  to  be  a  generalization  from  all  these  facts. 

In  like  manner  as  ^he  Principle  of  Contradiction  (that  one 
of  two  contradictories  must  be  false)  means  that  an  assertion 
cannot  be  both  true  and  false,  so  the  Principle  of  Excluded 
Middle,  or  that  one  of  two  contradictories  must  be  true,  means 
that  an  assertion  must  be  either  true  or  false :  either  the  aiBr* 
mative  is  true,  or  otherwise  the  negative  is  true,  which  means 
that  the  afBrmative  is  false.  I  cannot  help  thinking  this 
principle  a  surprising  specimen  of  a  so-called  necessity  of 
Thought,  since  it  is  not  even  true,  unless  with  a  large  qualifi- 
cation. A  proposition  must  be  either  true  or  false,  provided 
that  the  predicate  be  one  which  can  in  any  intelligible  sense 
be  attributed  to  the  subject ;  (and  as  this  is  always  assumed 
to  he  the  case  in  treatises  on  logic,  the  axiom  is  always  laid 
down  there  as  of  absolute  truth).  "  Abracadabra  is  a  second 
intention"  is  neither  true  nor  false.  Between  the  true  and  the 
false  there  is  a  third  possibility,  the  UnmeaniDg :  and  this 
alternative  is  fatal  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  extension  of  the 
maxim  to  Noumena.  That  Matter  must  either  have  a  minimum 
of  divisibility  or  be  infinitely  divisible,  is  more  than  we  can 
ever  know.  For  in  the  first  place,  Matter,  in  any  other  than 
the  phenomenal  sense  of  the  term,  may  not  exist :  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  said  that  a  non-entity  must  be  either  infinitely  or 
finitely  divisible.*  In  the  second  place,  though  matter,  con- 
sidered as  the  occult  cause  of  our  sensations,  do  really  exist, 
yet  what  we  call  divisibility  may  be  an  attribute  only  of  oar 
sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  and  not  of  their  uncognizable 
cause.  Divisibility  may  not  be  predicable  at  all,  in  any  intel- 
ligible sense,  of  Things  in  themselves,  nor  therefore  of  Matter 
in  itself;  and  the  assumed  necessity  of  being  either  infinitely 
or  fiuitely  divisible,  may  be  an  inapphcable  alternative. 

On  this  question  I  am  happy  to  have  the  full  concurrence 

*  If  it  be  nid  tliftt  the  tzuCmce  oF  matter  u  amiiiig  the  things  proml  1^  ttM 
principle  of  EicluJed  Middls,  that  priuaipla  muat  prove  klm  the  eziitmice  of 
dngoDB  uid  hippogrifis,  beouH th«7 mult  be eitkertoal; (V  not BDsly,  craepi^ 
or  not  enopng,  ud  n  fortb. 
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of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  &om  vhose  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  1  extract  the  foUoning  passage.  The  germ  of  an  idea 
idflotical  with  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  found  in  the  present 
ebaptcrr,  about  a  page  back,  but  in  Mr.  Spenoer  it  is  not  an 
ondereloped  thought,  but  a  philosophical  theory. 

"  When  rememberiDg  a  certain  thing  as  in  a  certain  place, 
the  place  and  the  thing  are  mentally  represented  together ; 
while  to  think  of  the  non-existence  of  the  thing  in  that  place, 
joaplies  a  consciousness  in  which  the  place  is  represented,  but 
not  the  thing.  Similarly,  if  instead  of  thinking  of  an  object 
■8  colonrleBS  we  think  of  its  having  colour,  the  change  con- 
■ista  in  the  addition  to  the  concept  of  an  element  that  was 
before  absent  from  it — the  object  cannot  be  thought  of  first  as 
nd  and  than  as  not  red,  without  one  component  of  the  thought 
being  totally  expelled  from  the  mind  by  another.  The  law  of 
the  Excluded  Middle,  then,  is  simply  a  generalization  of  the 
universal  experience  that  some  mental  states  are  directly  de- 
stractive  of  other  states.  It  formulates  a  certain  absolutely 
constant  law,  that  the  appearance  of  any  positive  mode  of  con- 
aoionsnese  cannot  occur  without  excluding  a  correlative  negative 
node ;  and  that  the  negative  mode  cannot  occur  without  ex- 
cluding the  correlative  positive  mode :  the  antithesis  of  positive 
and  negative  being,  indeed,  merely  an  expression  of  this  expe- 
liencfl.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  coosciousness  is  not  in  one  of 
the  two  modes  it  must  be  in  the  other."* 

I  mnst  here  close  this  supplementary  chapter,  and  with  it 
the  Second  Book.  The  theory  of  Induction,  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  term,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
Third. 

*  Vw  fbrtber  oondderatioiii  mpsoting  ths  axiomi  of  CoDtikdictiaD  and 
Bxdudad  MiddH  •««  (he  twenty-flnt  obapter  i>f  An  £nMUtt(Ki««  of  Sir  WU- 
Kmr  HimOim't  PkilMopif. 
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o  tha  dootiiiMiBOT  itated,  ths  higkBtt,  or  nlhsr  tiw  onlj 
ptopar  objaot  of  phjriot,  ii  to  MMrti^ii  thgas  eatabllahed  conjunotiooi  of  nw- 
ccMivs  «Teiitl,  whioh  oonitltate  the  order  of  tha  ouiiane ;  to  record  tlw 
phenoiiMDa  whioh  it  exhibit!  to  oar  obMrratioiu^  or  vbiah  it  diaeloiei  to 
our  ezparitnwiti ;  uid  to  ref«r  QieM  phsnomsoft  to  thmr  g«aenl  iMra." — 
D.  SnwABi,  BUmna  a}  tie  PMlotophg  af  Ike  ^vhkm  Mind,  vol.  ii.  chap.  it. 
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§  1.  The  portion  of  the  preaent  inquiry  upoa  which  we 
sre  now  about  to  enter,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal, 
both  from  ite  eurpaesing  in  intricacy  all  the  other  branches, 
and  because  it  relates  to  a  process  which  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  Book  to  be  that  in  which  the  inveBtigation  of 
nature  essentially  oonsists.  We  have  found  that  all  Inference, 
consequently  all  Proof,  and  all  discovery  of  truths  not  self- 
erident,  consists  of  inductions,  and  the  interpretation  of  induc- 
tions :  that  all  our  knowledge,  not  intuitive,  comes  to  us  ex- 
clusively Jrom  that  source.  What  Induction  is,  therefore,  and 
what  conditions  render  it  legitimate,  cannot  but  be  deemed  the 
main  question  of  the  science  of  logic— the  question  which  in- 
cludes all  others.  It  is,  however,  one  which  professed  writers 
on  logic  have  almost  entirely  passed  over.  The  generalities  of 
the  subject  have  not  been  altogether  neglected  by  metaphysi- 
cians;  but,  for  want  of  suffident  acquaintance  with  theproceseea 
by  which  science  has  actually  succeeded  in  establishing  general 
tmths,  their  analysis  of  the  inductive  operation,  even  when  nn- 
flzceptionable  as  to  correctness,  has  not  been  specific  enough 
to  be  made  the  foundation  of  practical  rules,  which  might  be 
for  induction  itself  what  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  are  for  the 
interpretation  of  induction :  while  those  by  whom  physical 
science  has  been  carried  to  its  present  state  of  improvement — 
and  who,  to  arrive  at  a  complete  theory  of  the  process,  needed 
only  to  generalize,  and  adapt  to  all  varieties  of  problems,  the 
methods  which  they  themselves  employed  in  their  habitual  pur* 
suits— never  until  very  lately  made  any  serions  attempt  to  phi- 
losophize on  the  subject,  nor  regarded  the  mode  in  which  they 
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arrived  at  their  coscIaBiocfl  as  deeerriDg  of  study,  independeotl  y 
of  tfae  ooQcluBions  tbemBelves. 

§  2.  For  the  pnTposes  of  the  preseDt  inquiry,  Indootion 
may  be  defined,  the  operation  of  diBcovering  and  proving  general 
propositions.  It  is  true  that  (as  already  sbovo)  the  process  of 
indirectly  aaoertaiuiDg  individual  facts,  is  as  truly  inductive  as 
that  by  which  we  establisb  general  troths.  B  nt  it  ia  not  a  different 
kind  of  induction;  it  is  a  form  ofthe  very  same  process:  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  generals  are  bat  collections  of  particulars, 
definite  in  kind  bnt  indefinite  id  namber ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  whenever  the  evidence  which  we  derive  from  observation 
of  known  cases  justifies  us  in  drawing  an  inference  respecting 
even  one  unknown  case,  we  should  on  the  same  evidence  be 
justified  in  drawing  a  similar  inference  with  respect  to  a  whole 
class  of  cases.  The  inference  either  does  not  hold  at  all,  or  it 
holds  in  all  oases  of  a  certun  description ;  in  all  cases  which, 
JD  certain  definable  respects,  resemble  those  we  have  observed. 

If  these  remarks  are  just ;  if  the  principles  and  roles  of  in- 
ference are  the  same  whether  we  infer  general  propositioiis  or 
individual  facts ;  it  follows  that  a  complete  logic  of  the  sciences 
voald  be  also  a  complete  logic  of  practical  buEHnese  and  com- 
mon life.  Since  there  is  no  case  of  legitimate  inference  from 
experience,  in  which  the  conclnaon  may  not  legitimately  be  a 
general  proposition ;  an  analysis  of  the  process  by  which 
general  troths  are  arrived  at,  is  virtoally  an  analysis  of  all  in- 
duction whatever.  Whether  we  are  inquiring  into  a  soientitto 
principle  or  into  an  individual  fact,  and  whether  we  proceed  by 
experiment  or  by  ratiocination,  every  step  in  the  train  of  in- 
ferencea  is  essentially  inductive,  and  the  legitimacy  ofthe  in- 
dootion depends  in  both  oases  on  tfae  same  oondidons. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  practical  inquirer,  who 
is  endeavouring  to  ascertain  facta  not  for  the  purposes  of 
science  but  for  those  of  business,  suoh  for  instance  as  the 
advocate  or  the  judge,  the  chief  difBculty  is  one  in  which  the 
principles  of  indootion  will  afford  him  no  assistance.  It  he» 
not  in  making  his  inductions,  bnt  in  the  selection  of  them ;  in 
obooaing  from  among  all  general  propositions  ascertained  to  be 
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tme,  those  which  furnish  marks  by  which  he  may  traoe  whether 
ihe  given  sabject  possesses  or  not  the  predicate  in  question. 
Iq  arguing  a  doubtful  question  of  fact  before  a  Jury,  the  general 
propositiona  or  principles  to  whioh  the  advocate  appeals  ore 
mostly,  in  themselves,  sufficiently  trite,  and  assented  to  as  soon 
as  stated :  his  skill  lies  in  bringing  his  case  under  those  propo- 
sitions or  principles ;  in  oalling  to  mind  such  of  the  known  or 
received  maxime  of  probability  as  admit  of  application  to  the 
case  in  hand,  and  selecting  from  among  them  those  best  adapted 
to  bis  object.  Sncceas  is  here  dependenton  natural  or  acquired 
sagacity,  aided  by  knowledge  of  the  partionlar  subject,  and  of 
sabjects  allied  with  it  Invention,  though  it  can  be  cultivated, 
eannot  be  reduced  to  rule;  there  is  no  soienoe  whioh  will 
enable  a  man  to  bethink  himself  of  that  which  will  suit  his 
purpose. 

But  when  he  kas  thought  of  something,  science  can  tell 
faim  whether  that  which  be  has  thought  of  will  suit  his  purpoee 
OF  not  The  inquirer  or  arguer  must  be  guided  by  his  own 
knowledge  and  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  the  inductions  out  of 
which  he  will  oouatnict  his  argument.  But  the  validity  of  the 
argument  when  constructed,  depends  on  principles  and  must  be 
tried  by  tests  which  are  the  same  for  all  descriptiooB  of  inquiries, 
whether  the  result  be  to  give  A  an  estate,  or  to  enrich  science 
with  a  new  general  truth.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the  other, 
the  sensee,  or  testimony,  must  decide  on  the  individual  facts ; 
the  rales  of  the  syllogism  will  determine  whether,  those  facts 
being  supposed  correct,  the  case  really  falls  within  the  formulce 
of  the  different  indnctjona  under  which  it  has  been  suoosssively 
brought;  and  finally,  the  legitimacy  of  the  inductions  them- 
selves must  be  decided  by  other  rules,  and  these  it  is  now  our 
puipose  to  investigate^  If  this  third  part  of  the  operation  be,  in 
many  of  the  questions  of  practical  life,  not  the  most,  but  the  least 
arduous  portion  of  it,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  also  the  case  in 
some  great  departments  of  ibe  field  of  science ;  in  all  tboas 
which  are  principally  deductive,  and  most  of  all  in  mathe- 
matics; where  the  inductiona  themselvea  are  few  in  number, 
•ad  so  obvious  and  elementary  that  they  seem  to  stand  io  no 
need  of  the  evidence  of  experience,  while  to  combine  them  so 
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as  to  prove  a  given  theorem  or  solve  a  problem,  ma^  call  for 
the  utmoet  powers  of  invention  and  contrivance  with  which  our 
species  is  gifted. 

If  the  identity  of  the  logical  processes  whioh  prove  parti- 
oulor  facte  and  those  which  eetablisb  general  soientific  truths, 
required  any  additional  confirmation,  it  would  be  snfBcient  to 
consider  that  in  many  branchea  of  Boience,  single  facts  have  to 
be  proved,  as  well  as  principles ;  facta  as  completely  individaal 
as  any  that  are  debated  in  a  court  of  justdoe ;  but  which  are 
proved  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  other  truths  of  the  science, 
and  without  disturbing  in  any  degree  the  homogeneity  of  its 
method.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  astro- 
nomy. The  individual  facts  on  which  that  science  grounds  its 
most  important  deductione,  such  facta  as  the  magnitudes  of 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  tbeir  distances  from  one  an- 
other, the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  its  rotation,  are  scarcely  aaj 
of  them  accessible  to  our  means  of  direct  observation :  they 
are  proved  indirectly,  by  the  aid  of  inductions  founded  on 
other  facts  which  we  can  more  easily  reach.  For  example,  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  was  determined  by  a  verj 
circuitoue  process.  The  share  wbich  direct  observation  had  in 
the  work  consisted  in  ascertaining,  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
the  zenith  dietanoes  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  two  points 
very  remote  from  one  another  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  as- 
certainment of  these  angular  distances  ascertained  their  snppl«- 
menta;  and  since  the  angle  at  the  earth's  centre  subtended  by 
the  distance  between  the  two  places  of  observation  was  dedo- 
cible  by  spherical  trigonometry  from  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  those  places,  the  angle  st  the  moon  subtended  by  the  same 
line  became  the  fourth  angle  of  a  quadrilateral  of  which  the 
other  three  angles  were  known.  The  four  angles  being  thus 
ascertained,  and  two  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  being  radii  of  the 
earth ;  the  two  remaining  sides  and  the  diagonal,  or  in  other 
words,  the  moon's  distance  from  the  two  places  of  observation 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  could  be  ascertained,  at  least 
in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius,  from  elementary  theorems  of 
geometry.     At  each  step  in  this  demonstration  we  take  in  a 
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new  induction,  represented,  in  the  t^gregate  of  its  lesalts,  by 
&  general  propoeition. 

Not  only  is  the  process  by  which  an  individnal  sstiono- 
mical  fact  was  thus  ascertained,  exactly  similar  to  those  by 
which  the  same  science  establishes  its  general  truths,  hat  also 
(b8  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  in  all  legitimate  reasoning) 
a  general  proposition  might  have  been  concluded  instead  of  a 
single  fact.  In  strictness,  indeed,  the  result  of  the  reasoning 
it  a  general  proposition ;  a  theorem  respecting  the  distance, 
not  of  the  moon  in  particular,  but  of  any  inaooessible  object ; 
showing  in  what  relation  that  distance  stands  to  certain  other 
quantities.  And  although  the  moon  is  almost  the  only  heavenly 
body  the  distance  of  which  from  the  earth  can  really  be  thus 
ascertained,  this  is  merely  owing  to  the  accidental  circam- 
stances  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  whioh  render  them  inca- 
pable of  affording  such  data  as  the  application  of  the  theorem 
requires ;  for  the  theorem  itself  is  as  tme  of  them  aa  it  is  of  tbtt 
moon.* 

*  Dr.  WlMwall  think*  it  improper  to  >ppl;  the  term  Indnotion  to  M17 
aptntion  not  tBTmiiuitiTig  Sn  tbe  eatablishment  of  k  gmeni  tnitli.  Induction, 
ba  Mji  (PhOetopkii  of  Diiantrj/,  p.  2i&),  "  ii  not  tha  Mme  thing  u  Bxpenanoa 
tad  obwimtion.  IndactioD  ii  aiperieiice  or  obaerrfttion  eonteitmd]/  lookad  &t 
in  a  general  form.  This  oonsoiontneM  uid  ganeralitj  are  neraauiy  paita  of 
that  knowledge  which  ia  acicDca."  And  he  objeati  (p.  241)  to  tha  mode  in 
wUdi  the  word  Induction  1«  emplojed  in  thii  worii,  M  *a  ondiie  aitaniion  of 
that  tana  "  not  CI1I7  to  tha  om<*  in  wUch  the  gener^  indoction  ii  oanidaiulj 
applied  to  a  pactionlar  initaooe,  but  to  tha  caaea  in  whioh  tha  paitioalar  izutaooe 
ia  dealt  with  t^  meana  of  azperienoe  in  that  rade  aenje  in  which  exparienoe  can 
be  aaearted  of  brntea,  and  in  whioh  of  oouna  we  oaa  in  no  waj  imagine  that  tha 
kw  ia  poaaeaMd  or  nnderMood  aa  a  general  propoeition."  Thia  nie  of  the  tann 
he  deema  a  "oonfniion  of  knowledge  with  practical  tendaodea." 

I  diaolalm,  aa  atronglj  aa  Dr.  Wbewell  can  do,  the  application  of  sooh  terma 
aa  indnctioD,  inference,  or  reasoning,  to  operationa  performed  by  mere  inattnct, 
that  ia,  from  an  animal  impatie,  witliont  the  exertion  of  anj  intelligence.  But 
I  pomeare  no  groand  for  confining  the  nee  of  those  terme  to  oaaea  in  which  the 
iofisrsDce  ia  drawn  in  the  forma  ukI  with  the  preoantiana  required  b;  adentiflo 
propriety.  To  the  idea  of  Stnence,  an  expcesa  reoogniticD  and  dtitinct  appre- 
beniioii  of  general  1aw»  m  anch,  ia  euential :  bnt  nine-tantba  of  tha  concluiicns 
drawn  from  eiperience  in  the  conraa  of  practical  life,  are  drawn  withont  any 
toeh  reODgniticn  :  thay  are  direct  infereneea  from  known  oaaea,  to  a  oaae 
agppoaed  to  ba  aimilM.     I  have  endaavourad  to  ahow  that  thia  ia  not  only  ■• 
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We  shall  fall  into  no  error,  then,  if  in  treating  of  tsdaction, 
we  limit  our  attention  to  the  establishment  of  general  proposi- 
tions. The  principles  and  rales  of  Indaction  ae  directed  to  this 
end,  are  the  principles  and  rules  of  all  Induction ;  and  the  logic 
of  Science  is  the  universal  Logic,  applicable  to  all  inquiries  in 
whioh  man  can  engage. 

legitdrnftte  an  operation,  bat  aababintullj  thoums  opention,  m  thkt  atttoond- 
ing  from  known  ouei  to  a  genenl  propodtion  ;  ezoept  that  tin  latter  prone— 
bw  one  great  Mooii^  tor  omreotneM  wbloh  tjie  fornur  doM  not  poMnw.  In 
StrieiuM,  the  inferenoe  muit  neoenarilj  pan  through  the  iatramediate  ataga  at 
k  general  propoiitioii,  beoanMi  Sdenoe  mnte  its  ooncluuonB  for  noari,  and  not 
for  instuitaiieoui  ase.  But  the  mferencee  dnwn  for  the  gnidaooe  of  practical 
aflhin,  by  penooi  who  woold  often  be  ijnite  incapable  of  expnenng  in  book- 
eepttonable  tamu  the  eoirMpooding  generaliialjooi,  may  and  frequecitlj  ds 
exhibit  inlcUeotnal  powen  quite  equal  to  any  whioh  baTo  erer  been  diaplayed 
in  Stnenoe :  and  if  theee  inferencee  are  not  iuduotivi^  what  are  thej  I  Tbm 
limitatioD  impoead  on  the  term  by  Dr.  Whewd)  eeeDU  pecfeoHy  aiUtn*;  ; 
■Mither  jnatified  by  wiy  ftudaiDental  disUneHon  betwen  what  he  iDchdM  Bad 
what  be  deaiTei  to  esolnde,  nor  muitioned  by  unge^  at  least  frtnn  tlia  time  of 
Baid  and  Stewart,  the  pnoinpal  U^ielaton  (aa  far  ai  the  Engliih  lanpiage  ia 
ooncHned)  of  modem  mataphyiioal  terminolafy. 
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OF    INDUCTIONS    lUPKOPBBLT    SO    CALLED. 

§  1.  Inddctiok,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular 
case  or  cases,  will  be  true  in  all  caaes  which  reeemble  the  former 
in  certain  assignable  respects.  In  other  words,  Indnotioa  is 
the  proceBs  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  certain 
individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what 
is  tme  at  certain  times  will  he  true  in  similar  ciroumstances  at 
all  times. 

This  definition  excludes  Irom  the  meaning  of  the  term  In- 
duction, varions  logical  operations,  to  which  it  is  not  unusual 
to  apply  that  name. 

Induction,  as  above  defined,  is  a  process  of  inference  ;  it 
proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  aud  any  operation 
involving  no  inference,  any  process  in  which  what  seems  the 
coDclusioD  is  no  wider  than  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  does  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Yet  in 
the  common  books  of  Logic  we  find  this  laid  down  as  the 
most  perfect,  indeed  the  only  quite  perfect,  form  of  induction. 
In  those  books,  every  process  which  sets  out  from  a  less  general 
and  terminates  in  a  more  general  expression, — which  admits 
of  being  stated  in  the  form,  "  This  and  that  A  are  B,  there- 
fore every  A  is  B," — ie  called  an  induction,  whether  any- 
thing be  really  concluded  or  not:  and  the  induction  is  as- 
serted not  to  be  perfect,  unless  every  single  individual  of 
the  class  A  is  included  in  the  antecedent,  or  premise :  that  is, 
nnless  what  we  sfBrm  of  the  class  has  already  been  ascer- 
ttuned  to  be  true  of  every  individual  in  it,  so  that  the 
nominal  conclusion  is  not  really  a  conclusion,  but  a  mere 
reossertioQ  of  the  premises.  If  vra  were  to  say,  All  the 
planets  shine  by  the  sun's  Ught,  from  observation  of  each 
VOL.  I.  81 
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separate  plnDet,  or  AH  the  Apostles  were  .Tews,  because 
this  is  true  of  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  every  other  apostle, — 
these,  and  such  as  these,  would,  iu  the  phraseology  in  ques- 
taon,  be  called  perfect,  and  the  only  perfect,  Indnctiona. 
This,  however,  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  induction  from 
ours ;  it  is  not  an  inference  from  facta  known  to  facts  un- 
known, but  a  mere  short-hand  registration  of  &cts  known. 
The  twn  simulated  argumenta  which  ne  have  quoted,  are  not 
generalizations ;  the  propositious  purporting  to  he  conclusions 
trom  them,  are  not  really  general  pruposition&  A  general 
proposition  is  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  individuals ;  namely,  all,  nhether 
f^w  or  many,  existing  or  capable  of  exititing,  which  possess 
the  properties  connoted  by  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 
"  All  men  are  mortal "  does  not  mean  all  now  living,  but  all 
men  past,  present,  and  to  come.  When  the  signification  of 
the  term  is  limited  so  as  to  render  it  a  name  not  for  any 
and  every  individual  falling  under  a  certain  general  descrip- 
tion, but  only  for  each  of  a  number  of  individuals  designated 
OS  such,  and  as  it  were  counted  off  individually,  the  proposi- 
tion, though  it  may  be  general  in  its  language,  is  no  general 
proposition,  but  merely  that  number  of  singular  propositions, 
written  in  an  abridged  character.  The  operation  may  be  very 
nsefiil,  as  most  forms  of  abridged  notation  are ;  but  it  is  no 
part  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  though  often  bearing  an 
important  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  for  that 
investigation. 

As  we  may  sum  up  a  definite  number  of  singular  proposi- 
tions in  one  proposition,  which  will  be  apparently,  hut  not 
really,  general,  so  we  may  sum  up  a  definite  number  of  general 
propositions  in  one  proposition,  which  will  be  apparently,  but 
not  really,  more  general.  If  by  a  separate  induction  applied 
to  every  distinct  species  of  animals,  it  bos  been  established 
that  each  possesses  a  nervous  system,  and  we  affirm  thereupon 
that  all  animals  have  a  nervous  system ;  this  looks  like  a 
generalization,  though  as  the  conclusion  merely  affirms  of  all 
what  has  already  been  affirmed  of  each,  it  seems  to  tell  us 
pothing  but  what  we  knew  before.     A  distinction   however 
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nnst  be  made.     If  in  coDcludiog  that  all  aninialB  have  a 
nervous  system,  we  mean  the  same  thing  and  no  more  as  if 
we    had   said   "  all   known  animals,"  the  proposition  ia  not 
general,  and  the  prooese  by  which  it  is  arrived  at  is  not  in- 
duction.    Bnt  if  our  meaning  is  that  the  obserrationE  made 
of  the  variotis  species  of  animals  have  diaoovered  to  us  a  law 
of  snimal  natnre,  and  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  say  tliat  a 
nerrons  system  will  be  found  even  in  animals  yet  undiscovered, 
this  indeed  is  an  induction ;  bnt  in  this  case  the  general  pro- 
position contains  more  than  the  sum  of  the  special  proposi- 
tions Arom  which  it  is  inferred.     The  distinction  is  still  more 
forcibly  brought  out  when  we  consider,  that  if  this  real  gene- 
ralization be  legitimate  at  all,  its  legitimacy  probably  does  nut 
require  that  we  should  have  examined  withont  exception  every 
known  species.     It  is  the  number  and  nature  of  the  instances, 
and  not  their  being  the  whole  of  those  which  happen  to  be 
known,  that  makes  them  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  a  general 
law:    while  the  more  limited   assertion,  which   stops   at  all 
known  animals,  cannot  he  made  unless  we  have  rigoronsly 
verified  it  in  every  species.     In  like  manner  (to  return  to  a 
former   example)  we  might  have  inferred,  not  that  all  the 
planets,  hut  that  all  planets,  shine  by  reflected   light :   the 
former  is  no  induction  ;  the  latter  is  an  induction,  and  a  bad 
one,  being  disproved  by  the  case  of  double  stars — self-luminous 
bodies  which  are  properly  planets,  since  they  revolve  round  a 
centre. 

{  Z.  There  are  several  processes  used  in  mathematics 
which  require  to  be  distinguished  from  Induction,  being  not 
anfrequently  called  by  that  name,  and  being  so  far  similar  to 
Induction  properly  so  called,  that  the  propositions  they  lead 
to  are  really  general  propositions.  For  example,  when  we 
have  proved  with  respect  to  the  circle,  that  a  straight  line 
cannot  meet  it  in  more  than  two  points,  and  when  the  same 
tiling  has  been  successively  proved  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola, 
and  the  hyperbola,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  universal  pro- 
perty of  the  sections  of  the  cone.  The  distinction  drawn  in' 
the  two  previoas  examples  can. have  no  place  here,  there  bdn^ 
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DO  difference  between  all  knoum  sections  of  the  cone  and  alt 
sectioDBf  since  a  cone  demonstrably  oannot  be  intersected  l>j 
a  plane  except  is  one  of'  these  four  lines.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  refose  to  the  proposiUon  arriTed  at^  the  namd 
of  a  generalization,  since  tJiere  is  no  room  for  any  generaliza* 
tion  beyond  it.  But  there  is  no  induction,  because  there  is  no 
inference :  the  conolnsioB  is  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  was 
asserted  in  the  various  propositions  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
A  case  somewhat,  though  not  iJtogetberi  similar,  is  the  proof 
of  a  geometriciU  theorem  by  means  of  a  diagram.  Whetber 
the  diagram  be  on  paper  or  only  in  the  im^nation,  the 
demonstration  (as  formerly  observed*)  does  not  prove  directly 
the  general  theorem  ;  it  proves  only  that  the  conclusion,  which 
the  theorem  asserts  gmerally,  is  true  of  the  particular  triangle 
or  circle  exhibited  in  the  diagram ;  but  since  we  perceive  that 
in  the  same  way  in  whieb  we  have  proved  it  of  that  circlet  it 
might  also  be  proved  of  any  other  circle,  we  gather  np  into 
one  general  expression  all  the  singular  propositions  susceptible 
of  being  thus  proved,  and  embody  tbem  iu  an  universal  pro- 
position. Having  shown  that  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle 
ABC  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  conclnde  that 
this  is  true  of  every  other  triangle,  not  because  it  is  true  of 
ABC,  but  for  the  same  reason  which  proved  it  to  be  txoe 
of  ABC.  If  this  were  to  be  called  Induction,  au  appropriate 
name  for  it  would  he,  induction  by  parity  of  reasoning.  Bat 
the  term  cannot  properly  belong  to  it ;  the  characteristic 
quality  of  Induction  is  vanting,  since  the  truth  obtained, 
though  really  general,  is  not  believed  on  the  evidence  of  par- 
ticular instances.  We  do  not  conclude  that  all  triangles  have 
the  property  because  some  triangles  have,  but  from  the  ulterior 
demonstrative  evidence  which  was  the  ground  of  our  convic- 
tion iu  the  particular  instances. 

There  are  nevertheless,  in  matbematios,  some  examples  of 
BO-called  Induction,  in  which  the  conclusion  does  bear  tbe 
appearanoe  of  a  generalization  grounded  on  some  of  tbe  pa/- 
ticular  oases  included  in  it.     A  matJiematioian,  when  he  has 
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oalonlated  a  suffinieDt  number  of  the  terms  of  an  algebraical 
or  arithmeticfti  series  to  have  ascertaioed  what  is  called  the  law 
of  the  Beriee,  does  not  hesitate  to  fill  up  any  number  of  the 
sacceeding  terms  without  repeating  the  calculations.  But  I 
apprehend  be  only  does  eo  when  it  is  apparent  from  a  priori 
considerations  (which  might  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
demonstration )  that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  subsequent 
terms,  each  from  that  which  preceded  it,  must  he  similar  to 
the  formaUon  of  the  terms  wbiob  have  been  already  calculated. 
And  when  the  attempt  bas  been  hazarded  without  the  sanction 
of  such  general  considerations,  there  are  instances  on  record  in 
which  it  has  led  to  &lee  results. 

It  is  said  that  Newton  discovered  the  binomial  theorem 
by  Induotion  ;  by  raising  a  binomial  successively  to  a  certain 
number  of  powers,  and  comparing  those  powers  with  one 
another  until  be  detected  the  relation  in  which  the  algebraic 
ibrmula  of  each  power  stands  to  the  exponent  of  that  power, 
and  to  the  two  terms  of  the  binomial.  The  fact  is  not  im- 
probable :  but  a  mathematician  like  Newton,  who  seemed  to 
arrive  per  lallum  at  principles  and  conclusions  that  ordinary 
mathematicians  only  reached  by  a  succession  of  steps,  certainly 
conld  not  have  performed  the  comparison  in  question  without 
being  led  by  it  to  the  ^  priori  ground  of  the  law ;  since  any 
one  who  understands  sufficiently  the  nature  of  multiplication 
to  venture  upon  multiplying  several  lines  of  symbols  at  one 
operation,  cannot  bnt  perceive  that  in  raising  a  binomial  to  a 
power,  the  coefficients  must  depend  on  tbe  laws  of  permuta- 
tion and  combination  :  and  as  soon  as  this  is  recognised,  the 
theorem  is  demonstrated.  Indeed,  when  once  it  was  seen  that 
tbe  law  prevailed  in  a  few  of  tbe  lower  powers,  its  identity 
with  the  law  of  permutation  would  at  once  suggest  the  con- 
siderations which  prove  it  to  obtain  universally.  Even, 
therefore,  such  oases  as  these,  are  but  examples  of  what  I 
have  called  Induotion  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  is,  not 
really  Induction,  because  not  involving  inference  of  a  general 
proposition  from  particular  instances. 

§  8. ,  There  remains  a  third  improper  nse  of  tbe  term 
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InductioD,  which  it  is  of  real  importonoe  to  clear  up,  because 
the  theory  of  Indactioa  has  beeo,  in  do  ordinary  degree,  con- 
fused by  it,  and  because  the  oonfuaioo  ia  exemplilied  io  the 
most  recent  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the  inductive  philosophy 
which  exists  la  our  language.  The  error  in  qnestion  is  that 
of  confounding  a  mere  description,  by  general  terms,  of  a  set 
of  observed  phenomena,  with  an  induction  from  them. 

Suppose  that  a  phenomenon  consists  of  parts,  and  that 
these  parts  are  only  capable  of  being  observed  separately,  and 
as  it  were  piecemeal.  When  the  observations  have  been  made, 
there  is  a  convenience  (amoantitig  for  many  purposes  (o  a 
necessity)  in  obtaining  a  representation  of  the  phenomenoa  as 
a  whole,  by  combining,  or  as  we  may  say,  piecing  these 
detached  fragments  together.  A  navigator  sailing  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  discovers  land  :  he  cannot  at  first,  or 
by  any  one  observation,  determine  whether  it  is  a  continent 
or  an  island  ;  but  be  coasts  along  it,  and  after  afew  days  finds 
himself  to  have  sailed  completely  round  it :  he  then  pronounces 
it  an  island.  Now  there  was  no  particular  time  or  place  of 
observation  at  which  be  could  perceive  that  this  land  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  water :  he  ascertained  the  iact  by  a 
succession  of  partial  observations,  and  then  selected  a  general 
expression  which  summed  up  in  two  or  three  words  the 
whole  of  what  he  so  observed.  But  is  there  anything  of  the 
nature  of  an  induction  in  this  process  ?  Did  he  infer  anything 
that  had  not  been  obBerved,  from  something  else  which  bad  ? 
Certainly  not.  He  had  observed  the  whole  of  what  the  pro- 
position asserts.  That  the  land  in  question  is  an  island,  is 
nut  an  inference  &x>m  the  partial  facts  which  the  navigator  saw 
in  the  course  of  bis  circumnaviKstion;  it  is  the  facts  them- 
selves ;  it  is  a  summary  of  those  facts ;  the  description  of 
a  complex  fact,  to  which  those  simpler  ones  are  as  the  parts  of 
a  whole. 

Now  there  is,  I  conceive,  no  difference  in  kind  between  this 
simple  operation,  and  that  by  which  Kepler  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  planetary  orbits:  and  Kepler's  operation,  all  at 
least  that  was  characteristic  in  it,  was  not  more  an  inductive 
act  than  that  of  our  supposed  navigator. 
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The  object  of  Kepler  was  to  determine  the  real  path 
described  by  each  of  the  planets,  or  let  us  say  by  the  planet 
Mars  (sincQ  it  was  of  that  body  that  he  first  eitablished  the 
two  of  his  three  laws  which  did  not  require  a  oomparisua 
of  planets).  To  do  this  there  was  no  otbei  mode  than  that  of 
direct  oheervatioD :  and  all  which  observation  could  do  was  to 
ascertain  a  great  number  of  the  suocesBive  places  of  the  planet ; 
or  raUier,  of  its  apparent  places.  That  the  planet  occupied 
sacoessively  all  these  positions,  or  at  all  events,  positions  which 
produced  the  same  impressions  on  the  eye,  and  Uiat  itpassed 
ftoot  one  of  these  to  another  insensibly,  and  without  any 
apparent  breach  of  continuity ;  thus  much  the  senses,  with  the 
aid  of  the  proper  instruments,  could  ascertain.  What  Eepler 
did  more  than  this,  was  to  find  what  sort  of  a  curve  these  dif- 
ferent points  would  make,  supposing  them  to  he  all  joined 
together.  He  expressed  the  whole  series  of  the  observed 
places  of  Mars  by  what  Dr.  Whewoll  calls  the  general  concep- 
tion of  an  ellipse.  This  operation  was  far  from  being  as  easy 
as  that  of  the  navigator  who  expteesed  the  series  of  his  obser- 
vations on  successive  points  of  the  coast  by  the  general  con- 
ception of  an  island.  But  it  is  the  very  same  sort  of  operation ; 
and  if  the  one  is  not  an  induction  but  a  description,  this  must 
also  be  true  of  the  other. 

The  only  real  iDduclioo  concerned  in  the  case,  consisted  in 
inferring  that  because  the  observed  places  of  Mars  were  oor^ 
Fectly  represented  by  points  in  an  imaginary  ellipse,  therefore 
Mars  would  continue  to  revolve  in  that  same  ellipse  ;  and  in 
concluding  (before  the  gap  had  been  filled  up  by  further  obser- 
vations) that  the  positions  of  the  planet  during  the  time  which 
intervened  between  two  observations,  must  have  coincided 
with  the  intermediate  points  of  the  curve.  Fur  these  were 
facts  which  had  not  been  directly  observed.  Tliey  were 
inferences  from  the  observations ;  facts  inferred,  as  distia- 
guished  from  facts  seen.  But  these  inferences  were  so  far 
from  being  a  part  of  Kepler's  philosophical  operation,  that 
they  bad  been  drawn  long  before  he  was  horn.  Astronomers 
had  long  known  that  the  planets  periodically  returned  to  the 
same  places.    When  this  bad  been  ascertained,  there  was  do 
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inductioD  left  for  Kepler  to  laake,  nor  did  he  make  any  farther 
iudtictioii.  He  merely  applied  his  new  cocception  to  the  facts 
inferred,  as  he  did  to  the  facts  observed.  KcowiDg  already 
that  the  planets  continued  to  move  in  the  same  paths ;  when 
he  foand  that  an  ellipse  correctly  represented  the  past  path, 
be  knev  that  it  would  represent  the  future  path.  Id  finding  a 
compendious  expression  for  the  one  set  of  facts,  he  found  one 
for  the  other:  but  he  found  the  expression  only,  not  the 
inference;  nor  did  be  (which  is  the  true  teat  of  a  general 
truth)  add  anything  to  the  pover  of  prediction  already  pos- 


§  4.  The  descriptive  operation  which  enables  aoomber 
of  details  to  be  summed  up  in  a  single  proposiUoc,  Dr. 
Whewell,  by  an  aptly  chosen  ezpreseion,  has  termed  the 
Colligation  of  Faots.  In  most  of  his  observations  conoeming 
that  mental  process  I  fully  agree,  and  would  gladly  transfer 
all  that  portion  of  his  hook  into  my  own  pages.  I  only  think 
him  mistaken  in  setting  np  this  kind  of  operation,  which 
according  to  the  old  and  received  meaning  of  the  term,  is  not 
induction  at  all,  as  the  type  of  induction  generally ;  and  laying 
down,  thronghout  bis  work,  as  principles  of  induction,  the 
principles  of  mere  colligation. 

Dr.  Whewell  maintains  that  the  general  proposition  which 
binds  together  the  particular  facts,  and  makes  them,  as  it 
were,  one  fact,  is  not  the  mere  sum  of  those  facts,  but  some- 
.'tbing  more,  since  there  is  introduced  a  conception  of  the 
mind,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  facts  themselves.  "The 
particular  facts,"  says  he,*  "are  not  merely  brought  together, 
hut  there  is  a  new  element  added  to  the  combination  by  the 
very  act  of  thought  by  which  they  are  combined.  .  .  .  When 
the  Greeks,  after  long  observing  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
saw  that  these  motions  might  he  rightly  considered  aa  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  one  wheel  revolving  in  the  inside  of 
another  wheel,  these  wheels  were  creations  of  their  miads, 
added  to  the  facts  which  tbey  perceived  by  sense.     And  even 

•  A'ovum  Organum  Batoratwn,  pp.  72,  78. 
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if  tiie  vbeels  were  no  longer  supposed  to  be  material,  but 
vere  reduced  to  mere  geometrical  spheres  or  circles,  tbey 
were  not  the  less  products  of  the  mind  alone, — something 
additional  to  the  facts  observed.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
all  otbei  discoveries.  The  facts  are  known,  but  tbey  are 
insnlated  and  nncoDoected,  till  the  discoverer  supplies  irom 
bia  own  store  a  principle  of  connexion.  The  pearls  are 
there,  bat  they  will  not  hang  together  till  some  one  provides 
the  string." 

Let  me  first  remark  that  Dr.  Wbewell,  in  this  passage, 
blends  together,  indiscriminately,  examples  of  both  the  pro- 
cesses  which  I  am  endeavouriog  to  distingnish  from  one 
another.  When  the  Greeks  abandoned  the  suppositioa  that 
the  planetary  motions  were  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
material  wheels,  and  fell  back  upon  the  idea  of  "  mere  geo- 
metrical spheres  or  circles,"  there  was  more  in  this  change  of 
opinion  than  the  mere  substitution  of  an  ideal  curve  for  a 
physical  one.  There  was  the  abandonment  of  a  theory,  and 
the  replacement  of  it  by  a  mere  description.  No  one  would 
think  of  calling  the  doctrine  of  material  wheels  a  mere  de- 
scription. That  doctrine  was  an  attempt  to  point  out  the 
force  by  which  the  planete  were  acted  upon,  and  compelled  tu 
move  in  their  orbits.  But  when,  by  a  great  step  in  philosophy, 
the  materiality  of  the  wheels  was  discarded,  and  the  geome- 
trical forms  alone  retained,  the  attempt  to  account  for  the 
motions  was  given  up,  and  what  was  left  of  the  theory  was  a 
mere  description  of  the  orbits.  The  assertion  that  the  planets 
were  carried  round  by  wheels  revolving  in  the  inside  of  other 
wheels,  gave  place  to  the  proposition,  that  tbey  moved  in  the 
same  linee  which  would  be  traced  by  bodies  so  carried :  which 
was  a  mere  mode  of  representing  the  sum  of  the  observed 
fiict* ;  as  Kepler's  was  another  and  a  better  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  same  observatioAs. 

It  is  true  that  for  these  simply  descriptive  operations,  as  well 
as  for  the  erroneous  inductive  one,  a  conception  of  the  mind  was 
required.  The  conception  of  an  ellipse  must  have  presented 
itself  to  Kepler's  mind,  before  he  could  identify  the  planetary 
orbits  with  it.    According  to  Dr.  Whewell,  the  conception 
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was  sometbing  added  to  the  facts.  He  express^  himself  as 
if  Kepler  had  pat  something  into  the  factfi  by  his  mode  of 
conoeiviDg  them.  But  Eepler  did  im  such  thing.  The  ellipse 
was  in  the  facts  hefore  Ecpler  recognised  it :  just  as  the  island. 
was  an  island  before  it  bad  been  sailed  round.  Eepler  did  not 
put  what  he  bad  conceived  into  the  facts,  but  saw  it  in  them. 
A  conception  impliee,  and  corresponds  to,  soraetbing  conceived  : 
and  though  the  concepdon  itself  is  not  in  the  facts,  but  in  our 
mind,  yet  if  it  is  to  convey  any  knowledge  relating  to  them, 
it  must  be  a  conception  of  something  which  really  is  in  the 
facts,  some  property  which  they  actually  possess,  and  which 
they  would  manifest  to  our  senses,  if  our  senses  were  able  to 
take  cognizance  of  it.  If,  for  instance,  the  planet  left  behind 
it  in  space  a  visible  track,  and  if  the  observer  were  in  a  fixed 
position  at  such  a  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  orbit  as 
would  enable  him  to  see  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  he  would  see 
it  to  be  an  ellipse ;  and  if  gifted  with  appropriate  instrumeDts 
and  powers  of  locomotion,  he  could  prove  it  to  be  such  by 
measuring  its  different  dimensions.  Nay,  further:  if  the 
track  were  visible,  and  he  were  so  placed  that  he  could  see  all 
parts  of  it  in  succession,  but  not  all  of  them  at  once,  he  might 
be  able,  by  piecing  together  his  successive  observations,  to 
discover  both  that  it  was  an  ellipse  and  that  the  planet  moved 
in  it.  The  case  would  then  exactly  resemble  that  of  the  navi- 
gator who  discovers  the  laud  to  he  an  island  by  sailing  rouad 
it.  If  the  path  was  visible,  no  one  I  think  would  dispute  that 
to  identify  it  with  an  ellipse  is  to  describe  it:  and  I  oannot 
see  why  any  difference  should  be  made  by  its  not  being  directly 
an  object  of  sense,  when  every  point  in  it  is  as  exactly  ascer- 
tained as  if  it  were  so. 

Subject  to  the  indispensable  oondition  which  has  just 
been  stated,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  part  which  concep- 
tions have  in  the  operation  of  studying  facts,  has  ever  been 
overlooked  or  undervalued.  No  one  ever  disputed  that  in 
order  to  reason  about  anything  we  must  have  a  conception 
of  it;  or  that  when  we  include  a  multitude  of  things  under  a 
general  expression,  there  is  implied  in  the  expression  a 
conception  of   something  common  to  those  things.     Bat  it 
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by  BO  means  follows  tbat  the  conception  is  necessarily  pre- 
existent,  or  constructed  by  the  mind  otit  of  its  own  materials. 
If  the  facts  are  rightly  classed  under  the  conception,  it  is 
because  there  is  in  the  facts  themselves  something  of  which 
the  conception  is  itself  a  copy;  and  which  if  we  cannot 
directly  perceive,  it  is  because  of  the  limited  power  of  out 
oi^ns,  and  not  because  the  thing  itself  is  not  there.  The 
conception  itself  is  often  obtained  by  abstraction  from  the 
very  facte  which,  io  Dr.  Whewell's  language,  it  is  afterwards 
called  in  to  connect.  This  he  himself  admits,  when  he 
observes,  (which  he  does  on  several  occasioDs,)  how  great  a 
service  would  be  rendered  to  the  science  of  physiology  by 
the  philosopher  "  who  should  establish  a  precise,  tenable, 
and  consistent  conception  of  life."*  Such  a  conception  can 
only  be  abstracted  f^om  the  phenomena  of  life  itself;  from 
the  very  facts  which  it  is  put  in  requisition  to  connect.  In 
other  cases  (do  doubt),  instead  of  collecting  the  conception 
from  the  very  phenomena  which  we  are  attempting  to  col- 
ligate, we  select  it  from  among  those  which  have  been  pre- 
viously collected  by  abstraction  from  other  facts.  In  the 
iostaoce  of  Kepler's  laws,  the  latter  was  the  case.  The  facts 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  being  observed,  in  any  such  manner 
as  would  have  enabled  the  senses  to  identify  directly  the 
path  of  the  planet,  the  conception  requisite  for  framing  a 
general  description  of  that  path  could  not  be  collected  by 
abstraction  from  the  observations  themselves ;  the  mind  had 
to  supply  hypothetically,  from  among  the  oonceptions  it 
had  obtained  from  other  portions  of  its  experience,  some  one 
which  would  correctly  represent  the  series  of  the  observed 
fiicts.  It  had  to  frame  a  supposition  respecting  the  general 
course  of  the  phenomenon,  and  ask  itself,  If  this  be  the 
general  description,  what  will  the  details  be  ?  and  then  com- 
pare these  with  the  details  actually  observed.  If  they  agreed, 
the  hypothesis  would  serve  for  a  description  of  the  pheno- 
menon :  if  not,  it  was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  another  tried. 
It  is  such  a  case  as  this  which  gives  rise  to  the  doctrine  that 

■  Ifovum  Orj/OKnm  Raiavaiiun,  p.  82. 
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the  mind,  in  framing  tbe  descriptionB,  adds  sometliiog  of  its 
own  vhich  it  does  not  find  in  the  facts. 

Tet  it  is  a  fact  enrely,  that  the  planet  doea  desenbe 
IQ  ellipse ;  and  a  fact  which  we  oonld  see,  if  we  had  adeqaate 
Tisnal  organs  and  a  suitable  position.  Not  haviDg  these 
advantages,  bnt  possessing  the  conception  of  an  ellipse,  or 
(to  express  the  meaning  in  less  technical  language)  knowing 
what  an  ellipse  was,  Eepler  tried  whether  tbe  observed  places 
of  the  planet  were  oonsistent  with  such  a  path.  He  found 
they  were  so ;  and  he,  consequently,  asserted  as  a  fact  that  tbe 
planet  moved  in  an  ellipse.  But  this  fact,  which  Kepler  did 
not  add  to,  but  found  in,  the  motions  of  the  planet,  namely, 
that  it  ooonpied  in  succession  the  various  points  in  the  circum- 
ference of  B  given  ellipse,  was  the  very  fact,  the  separate  parts 
of  which  had  been  separately  observed  ;  it  was  the  sum  of  tbe 
different  observations. 

Having  stated  this  fundamental  difference  between  my 
opinion  and  that  of  Dr.  Whewell,  I  must  add,  that  bis  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  conception  is  selected,  suitable  to 
express  the  facts,  appears  to  me  perfectly  just.  The  experience 
of  all  thinkers  will,  I  believe,  testify  that  the  process  is 
tentative ;  that  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  guesses ;  many 
being  rejected,  until  one  at  last  occurs  fit  to  he  chosen.  We 
know  from  Kepler  himself  that  before  hitting  upon  the  "  con- 
ception" of  an  ellipse,  he  tried  nineteen  other  imaginery  paths, 
which,  finding  them  inconsistent  with  the  observations,  ha 
was  obliged  to  reject.  But  as  Dr.  Whewell  truly  says,  the 
successful  hypothesis,  though  a  guess,  ought  generally  to  be 
called,  not  a  lucky,  but  a  skilful  guess.  The  guesses  which 
serve  to  give  mental  unity  and  wholeness  to  a  chaos  of 
scattered  particulars,  are  accidents  which  rarely  occur  to  any 
minds  but  those  abonnding  in  knowledge  and  disciplined  in 
inteilectnal  combinations. 

How  far  this  tentative  method,  so  indispensable  as  a  means 
to  the  colligation  of  facts  for  purposes  of  description,  admits 
of  application  to  Induction  itself,  and  what  functions  belong 
to  it  in  that  department,  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  of 
the  present  Book  which  relates  to  Hypotheses.     On  the  pre- 
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sent  occasion  -we  have  chiefly  to  distingaish  this  process  of 
CoUigadoQ  from  lodaetioo  properly  bo  called ;  and  that  the 
distiDctioD  may  be  made  clearer,  it  is  veil  to  advert  to  a 
curious  and  interesting' retsurk,  whioh  ia  aa  strikingly  trae  of 
the  former  operation,  aa  it  ^peaia  to  me  unequivocally  false  of 
the  latter. 

In  different  stages  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  philoso- 
pbers  have  employed,  for  the  oolligaUon  of  the  same  order  of 
facts,  different  conceptioDB.  The  early  rude  observatioDS  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which  minate  piecision  was  neither 
attajoed  nor  sought,  preaented  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
representation  of  the  path  of  a  planet  as  an  exact  circle,  having 
the  eattit  for  its  centre.  As  observations  increased  in  acouracy, 
and  foots  were  disclosed  which  were  not  recoooileable  with  this 
simf^  supposition;  for  the  ooUigatioa  of  those  additional 
faots,  the  supposition  was  varied ;  and  vuied  again  and  again 
as  facts  became  more  namerous  and  precise.  The  earth  was 
removed  from  the  centre  to  some  other  point  within  the  circle ; 
the  planet  was  snpposed  to  revolve  in  a  smaller  cdrde  called 
BQ  epicycle,  round  an  imaginary  point  whioh  revolved  in  a  circle 
Tonod  the  earth :  in  proportion  as  observation  elicited  iireah 
&cts  contradictory  to  these  representations,  other  epicycles  and 
other  excentrics  were  added,  producing  additional  complice 
tion ;  until  at  last  Kepler  swept  all  these  circles  away,  and 
Bufostitaled  the  conception  of  an  exact  ellipse.  Even  this  is 
found  not  to  represent  with  complete  correctness  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  present  day,  which  disclose  many  slight 
deviaticHis  from  an  orbit  exactly  elliptical.  Now  Dr.  Whewell 
lias  remarked  that  these  sueoessive  general  expressions,  though 
apparently  so  conflicting,  were  all  correot :  they  all  ODSwered 
the  purpose  of  colligation ;  they  all  enabled  the  mind  to  repre- 
sent to  itself  with  facility,  and  by  a  simultaneous  glance,  the 
whole  body  of  facts  at  the  time  ascertained :  each  in  its  tnm 
served  as  a  correot  description  of  the  phenomena,  so  f ar  ae  the 
senses  had  up  to  that  time  taken  cognizance  of  them.  If  a 
necessity  afterwards  arose  for  discarding  one  of  these  general 
descriptions  of  the  planet's  orbit,  and  iraming  a  different 
imaginary  lice,  hy  which  to  exjoess  the  series  of  observed  posi- 
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tioDs,  it  WM  becanse  a  number  of  new  facta  had  now  beeii 
added,  which  it  was  necessary  to  combine  with  the  old  facts 
into  one  general  deacription.  But  this  did  not  affect  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  former  ezpreasion,  considered  as  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  only  facts  which  it  was  intended  to  represent.  And 
so  true  is  this,  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  M.  Oomte,  these 
ancient  generalizations,  even  the  rudest  and  most  imperfect  of 
them,  that  of  uniform  movement  in  a  circle,  are  so  far  from 
being  entirely  false,  that  they  are  even  now  habitually  em- 
ployed by  astronomers  when  only  a  rough  approximation  to 
correctness  is  required.  "  L'astronomie  modeme,  en  d£- 
tniisant  sans  retour  les  hypotheses  primitives,  envisag^ea 
comma  lois  reellee  da  monde,  a  soigneusement  raaintenu  leur 
Toleur  positive  et  permanente,  la  propri6t^  de  reprtseoter  com- 
modSment  les  ph&iom^nes  qnand  il  s'dgit  d'ane  premiere 
ebauobe.  Nos  ressources  a  cet  ^gard  eont  m6me  bien  plus 
^tendues,  prdcisSment  k  cause  qne  nous  ne  nous  faisons  aucuoe 
illusion  Bur  la  reality  des  hypotheses;  ce  qui  nous  permet 
d'employer  sans  sompule,  en  chaque  cas,  celle  que  nous  jngeona 
la  plus  avantagenee."* 

Dr.  WheweU'a  remark,  therefore,  is  philosophically  correct. 
Successive  expreseions  for  the  colligation  of  observed  facts,  or 
in  other  words,  successive  descriptions  of  a  phenomenon  as  a 
whole,  which  has  been  observed  only  in  parte,  may,  though 
conflicting,  be  all  correct  as  far  as  they  go.  But  it  woald 
surely  be  absurd  to  assert  this  of  conflicting  inductions. 

The  scientific  study  of  facts  may  be  undertaken  for  three 
difierent  purposes  :  the  simple  description  of  the  facts ;  their 
explanation ;  or  their  prediction :  meaning  by  prediction, 
the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  similar  facts 
may  be  expected  again  to  occur.  To  the  first  of  these  three 
operations  the  name  of  Induction  does  not  properly  belong: 
to  the  other  two  it  does.  Now,  Dr.  Whewell's  observation  is 
true  of  the  first  alone.  Considered  as  a  mere  description,  the 
circular  theory  of  the  heavenly  motions  represents  perfectly 
well  their  general  features :  and  by  adding  epicycles  without 
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limit,  those  motions,  even  as  nov  koown  to  as,  might  be  ex- 
pressed with  any  degree  of  accuracy  that  might  be  required. 
The  elliptical  theory,  as  a  mere  description,  would  have  a  great 
advantage  in  point  of  simplicity,  and  in  the  consequent  facility 
of  conceiving  it  and  reasoning  about  it;  but  it  would  not 
really  be  more  true  than  the  other.  Differeut  descriptioDs, 
therefore,  may  be  all  true:  but  not,  surely,  different  explana- 
tions. The  doctrine  that  the  heavenly  bodies  moved  by  a 
virtue  inherent  in  their  celestial  nature  ;  the  doctrine  that 
they  were  moved  by  impact,  (which  led  to  the  hypothesis  of 
vortices  as  the  only  impelling  force  capable  of  whirling  bodies 
in  circles,)  and  the  Newtoninn  doctrine,  that  they  are  moved 
by  the  composition  of  a  centripetal  with  an  original  projectile 
force ;  all  these  are  explanations,  collected  by  real  induction 
from  supposed  parallel  cases;  and  they  were  all  successively 
received  by  philosophers,  as  scientific  truthe  on  the  subject 
of  Uie  heavenly  bodies.  Can  it  be  said  of  these,  as  was  said 
of  the  different  desoriptions,  that  they  are  all  true  as  &r  as 
they  go  ?  Tb  it  not  clear  that  only  one  can  be  true  in  any 
degree,  and  the  other  two  must  be  altogether  false  ?  So  much 
for  explanations :  let  us  now  compare  different  predictions : 
the  first,  that  eclipses  will  occur  when  one  planet  or  aatelhte 
ia  so  situated  as  to  cast  its  shadow  upon  another ;  the  second, 
that  they  will  occur  when  some  great  calamity  is  impending 
over  mankind.  Do  these  two  doctrines  only  differ  in  the 
degree  of  their  truth,  as  expressing  real  faets  with  aneqnal 
degrees  of  accuracy  ?  Assuredly  the  one  is  true,  and  the  other 
absolutely  false.* 

*  Dr.  'Wbawell,  in  Ills  replj,  contaata  the  dutinotion  here  dtkira,  tmd 
DUuntaim,  tbat  not  onl;  different  deacriptioDi,  but  different  expluuttiou  of  ft 
phenorosnon,  may  all  be  true.  Of  the  three  theories  respecting  the  motione 
of  tti«  heaTeoIj  bodies,  he  laye  {Philatophy  of  Diteoten/,  p.  2St)  :  "  Un- 
doabtedl;  all  these  eipUnations  ma;  be  tme  and  aousistent  irith  eaoh  other, 
and  would  be  to  if  each  had  been  followed  out  so  m  to  show  in  what  nwnner  it 
oonU  be  made  cooslstent  with  the  facts.  And  this  was,  in  real[t;,  in  a  great 
meuai«  done.  The  doctrine  that  tbe  besTenljr  bodies  wer«  moved  by  Tortioes 
WIS  soooessfull;  modified,  so  that  it  cams  to  ooincide  in  its  results  with  tlie 
dootHne  of  mi  inTerse-qoadratio  oentripetal  foroe.  .  .  .  When  this  point  was 
nacbad,  the  vortex  was  menl;  a  maohinei;,  well  or  ill  devised,  foe  prododnf 
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In  every  way,  therefore,  it  is  erident  that  to  explain  in- 
duction as  the  colligation  of  facte  hy  meane  of  appropriate 
conceptions,  that  is,   conceptions  which  will   really   expiesa 

■aoh  m  oentripeUl  fOFO%  and  therafora  did  not  oontnidict  Uie  dootriiw  of  a  osm- 
tripotal  foroo.  Nsvrtm  hinualf  doMDotmppekrtohaTB  boankTanatoezplainfay 
paTit;  by  impnlM,  So  Uttlo  U  it  Una  that  if  on*  tbcorj  b«  tnM  tb«  olkarnmat 
be  blM.  Tba  kUempt  (o  vipUia  grkvi^  hj  tite  impolMi  of  ■btmmi  of  partielf 
flowing  tiuoaglL  ths  niuTane  in  &11  diraoUotu,  whudi  I  b»ve  mmtiDned  in  da* 
PkHoKipAjf,  'iMKohi  trnrn  being  iDoondilent  with  the  Ifewtonian  thoorj,  tbmt  H 
Ul  fonndad  entindj  upon  it.  And  even  witb  reganl  to  tbe  doobrino,  that  th* 
hnTeoly  bodiei  more  bj  an  infaaaat  Tiitna ;  if  tUi  doetrine  had  b«eD  main- 
tainedin  any  auohwaj  that  it  waa  brought  to  ■£!«•  with  tba  beta,  theiotiereot 
virtue  must  havs  bad  ita  lawa  datanaioed ;  and  then  it  would  have  beca  fonnd 
that  the  TirtuB  had  ■  nferenoe  to  the  central  body ;  and  ao,  thit  '  inheraot 
virtue'  mnat  have  ooinoidad  in  ita  afitet  with  the  Nawtooiaa  f<n«a ;  and  tbea> 
the  two  axplaaatioiu  would  agree,  «zoept  ao  far  aa  the  word  '  inhereolf  waa 
oonoamed.  And  if  auch  a  part  of  an  earlier  theory  >a  thi*  woid  iuJieraU  indi- 
oataa,  ia  found  to  ba  onlenable,  it  ii  of  conrae  rejected  in  the  tranution  to 
later  and  more  eiaot  theoriea,  inlDdootioniofthia  kind,  >B  wall  u  in  what Hr. 
UlU  oalk  Dewriptiona.  Then  Ii,  therabr^  alill  no  validi^  diacoveraUa  in  tha 
diatinotfon  whioh  Mr.  llitt  attempta  to  draw  between  deaariptiona  [ike  Kepter*! 
law  of  alliptioal  orbita,  and  other  examplaa  of  induction." 

If  the  doctrine  of  vorticea  had  meant,  not  that  vortices  axiated,  but  only 
lliat  the  planet*  moved  ■«  tie  tamt  aMwMT  a«  if  they  bad  ben  irtdrled  by 
vortioaa  ;  if  the  hypothena  had  been  merely  a  mode  of  lepiaewHllag  the  fitota, 
not  an  attempt  to  aooount  tar  than ;  if,  in  ihort,  it  had  beaa  only  a  Beamip- 
tion ;  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  boon  reoondlable  with  ths  Newtooian  theoiy.  ITia 
vorticea,  however,  wara  not  a  mere  ud  to  eoncriving  the  motioni  of  the  planet^ 
bnt  a  aoppoaed  phytioBi  agent,  actively  impdling  them  ;  a  mataiial  tmei,  vriiich 
ought  be  tme  or  not  tnie,  bnt  oonld  not  be  both  tnie  and  not  true.  Aoondii^ 
to  Daaoartaa'  theory  it  waa  tni^  aooording  to  Newton'*  it  waa  not  tnia.  Dr. 
Whewetl  probablj  mean*  that  aiace  the  phnuee,  centripetal  and  projectile  fbn», 
do  not  declare  the  natora  but  only  the  direction  of  the  (breca,  the  Newtonlaa 
theory  doec  not  ^nolntaly  oontradiot  any  bypotheaia  whioh  may  ba  franwd 
napeoting  the  mode  of  their  produotion.  The  Newtonian  thaot^,  regarded  ae  a 
mere  datriptio*  ot  the  planetary  motion*,  doe*  not ;  but  the  Newtcmiaii 
theory  aa  an  txplaaatim  of  them  doee.  For  in  what  doei  the  explanation  ooU' 
riat  T  In  aioribing  thoea  moliona  to  a  [[eneral  law  whiqh  obtuns  between  all 
partiolea  of  matter,  and  in  identifying  thia  with  the  law  by  whioh  badi<B  bll  to 
the  ground.  If  tlie  planet*  are  kept  in  Uwr  orbita  by  a  foroa  which  draws 
the  partiolea  ooinpoaing  them  towarda  every  other  pactiola  of  matter  in 
the  Bolar  rrsten,  they  are  not  kept  in  thoae  orbit*  by  the  impolaive  forae  of 
aartain  atreama  of  matter  whioh  whirl  them  ronnd.  The  one  explanation 
abaolutely  exolndea  the  other.  Either  the  planeta  are  not  moved  by  vortioe^ 
or  they  do  not  move  by  a  law  common  to  all  matter.  It  ia  impoaaible  that  both 
opinion*  oau  ba  true.     Aa  well  might  it  be  fajd  that  then  i*  no  0( 
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them,  is  to  confound  mere  description  of  the  observed  faut^ 
with  inference  from  those  facts,  and  ascribe  to  the  latter  wbat 
is  a  characteristic  property  of  the  former. 


hetweva  the  anertiopH,  that  a  quu  died  beoaiue  Bomebody  killed  him,  and  that 
be  died  a  natural  death. 

So,  again,  the  theoi;  that  the  planeta  moTe  b;  a  virtae  inherent  in  their 
eeleeUal  nature,  is  incompatible  with  ^ther  of  the  two  otbera  ;  either  that  of 
their  being  mored  by  Torticee,  or  that  which  regards  them  as  moTiiig  by  a 
pnif>ertj  which  thaj  hare  in  common  with  the  eartb  and  alt  terreatrial  bodies. 
Dr.  Wbewdt  lays,  that  the  theory  of  an  inboreDt  rirtue  agrees  with  Newton's 
when  tbe  word  inherent  is  t«lt  out,  which  of  course  it  would  be  (he  la;*)  if 
"found  to  be  unteDnbla."  But  Isave  tliat  out,  and  where  is  (he  theory  t  Tbe 
word  inberent  ii  the  Ihaory,  When  that  ia  omitted,  there  reinaini  nothini; 
eieapt  that  the  heavenly  bodies  more  by  "a  virtue,"  i.e.  by  a  pnwer  of  some 
•ort ;  or  by  virtae  of  thar  celestial  nature,  which  directly  oontradiots  the  doe- 
trine  that  terrestrial  bodies  fall  by  the  name  Uw. 

If  Xh-.  Whewell  ia  not  yet  satisfied,  any  otherauhject  will  servetqually  well 
to  teat  his  doctrine.  He  will  hardly  say  that  there  ia  no  oontradictiun  between 
the  emiaaion  theoij  and  the  undulalery  theory  of  light ;  or  that  there  can  be 
both  one  and  two  electridtiea ;  or  that  the  hypotheeia  af  the  prodaotioD  of 
tbe  faigber  organic  forms  by  development  from  the  lower,  and  the  RUpposition 
of  separata  and  Bucceaaive  acta  of  creatiuu,  are  quite  reconcilable ;  or  tbat  the 
tlieoij  that  Tolcanoea  are  fed  from  a  central  fire,  and  the  doctrinn  which 
aaeiibe  them  to  chemical  action  at  a  comparatively  small  depth  below  the 
•arlh'a  snr&ee,  are  consistent  with  one  another,  and  all  true  as  &raa  they  go. 

If  different  eiplanationa  of  (he  same  fact  cannot  Iioth  be  true,  still  len, 
■Qtely,  can  different  predlvUons.  Dr.  Wliewell  quarrels  (on  what  ground  it  ia 
ttot  aecesaai7  here  to  couidder)  with  the  example  I  had  oboaen  on  this  point, 
and  tbinhi  an  objeotion  to  an  tUuatration  a  auSicient  answer  to  a  theorj. 
Gzamplea  not  liable  to  his  ottjaction  are  easily  found,  if  the  pmpoaition  that 
conflicting  prediction*  cannot  both  be  true,  can  be  madealesrsrbyany  e.iamplea. 
Sappoae  the  phenomenon  to  be  a  newly .diacovered  comet,  and  tbat  one  bkito 
nouier  predicle  its  return  once  in  every  300  yean — another  once  in  every  100  : 
eao  they  both  be  right  I  When  Colambui  predicted  that  by  sailing  oonHlanlly 
westward  he  should  in  Ume  return  to  tbe  point  from  which  he  set  out,  while 
otiien  asserted  tbat  he  could  never  do  so  except  by  turning  back,  were  both  he 
sod  bia  opponents  true  prophets)  Were  the  piedictiona  which  foretold  tbe 
wonders  of  nulwaja  and  ateajaabipa,  and  tboce  which  averred  that  the  Atlantic 
oenld  never  be  croesed  by  steam  naiigatioD,  nor  a  tailwaj  trun  propelled  ten 
miles  ma  hour,  both  (in  Dr.  WheweU's  words)  "  true,  and  oonsistent  with  cao 
another'' t 

Dr.  Whewell  seea  no  distinction  between  holding  contradictory  opiaiona  on 
a  qneation  of  fact,  and  merely  emfJoying  differsut  analottieq  to  faciliute  the 
ooncaptioa  of  the  same  fact.  The  case  uf  different  Inductions  belongs  to  the 
Ibnner  claaa,  that  <d  different  Deecriptions  to  (he  latter. 
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There  is,  however,  between  Colligation  and  Induction,  a 
real  correlation,  which  it  is  important  to  couneive  correctly. 
ColligatioD  is  not  always  induction  ;  but  induction  is  always 
colligation.  The  assertion  that  the  planets  moTe  in  ellipses, 
was  but  a  mode  of  representing  observed  facts  ;  it  was  but  a 
colligation  ;  while  the  assertion  that  they  are  drawn,  or  tend, 
towards  the  sun,  was  the  statement  of  a  new  fact,  inferred 
by  induction.  But  the  induction,  once  made,  accomplisbes 
the  purposes  of  colligatioo  likewise.  It  brings  the  same 
facts,  which  Kepler  bad  connected  by  his  conceptioii  of  an 
ellipse,  under  the  additional  conception  of  bodies  acted  npon 
by  a  central  force,  and  serves  therefore  as  a  new  bond  of 
connexion  for  those  facts  ;  a  new  principle  for  their  cla^fi- 
cation. 

Further,  the  descriptions  which  are  improperly  confounded 
with  induction,  are  nevertheless  a  necessary  preparation  for 
induction ;  do  lees  necessary  than  correct  observation  of  the 
facts  themselves.  Without  the  previous  colligation  of  detached 
observations  by  means  of  one  general  conception,  we  could 
never  have  obtained  any  basis  for  an  induction,  except  in  the 
case  of  phenumena  of  very  limited  compass.  We  should  not 
be  able  to  affirm  any  predicates  at  all,  of  a  subject  incapable 
of  being  observed  otherwise  than  piecemeal :  much  lees  could 
we  extend  those  predicates  by  induction  to  other  similar  sub- 
jects. Induction,  therefore,  always  presupposes,  not  only  that 
the  necessary  observations  are  made  with  the  necessary  accu- 
racy, bat  also  that  the  results  of  these  observations  are,  so  for 
as  practicable,  connected  together  by  general  descriptions, 
enabling  the  mind  to  represent  to  itself  as  wholes  whatever 
phenomena  are  capable  of  being  so  represented. 

§  5.  Dr.  Whewell  has  replied  at  some  length  to  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  re-stating  his  opinions,  but  without  (as 
far  as  I  can  perceive)  adding  anything  material  to  his  former 
arguments.  Since,  however,  mine  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  any  impression  upon  him,  I  will  sobjoiu  a 
few  remarks,  tending  to  show  more  clearly  in  what  our  diSe- 
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rence  of  opinion  cooBists,  as  well  as,  in  some  me^nre,  to 
aocoant  for  it 

Nearly  all  the  definitiona  of  induotioD,  by  vriterB  of  aatho- 
rity,  make  it  consist  in  draving  inferences  from  known  oases 
to  anknowu ;  affirming  of  a  class,  a  pr^icate  which  has  beea  , 
found  trao  of  some  cases  belonging  to  the  class  ;  concluding, 
bdcaase  some  things  have  a  certain  property,  that  other  things 
which  resemble  them  have  the  same  property — or  because  a 
thing  has  manifested  a  property  at  a  certain  time,  that  it  has 
and  will  have  that  property  at  other  times. 

It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  Kepler's  operation  was 
an  Induction  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  The  statement,  that 
Mars  moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  was  bo  genersUzation  from 
individual  cases  to  a  class  of  oases.  Neither  was  it  an  ext«D- 
sion  to  all  time,  of  what  had  been  found  true  at  some  par- 
ticular time.  The  whole  amount  of  generalization  which  the 
case  admitted  of,  was  already  completed,  or  might  have  been 
so.  Long  before  the  elliptic  theory  was  thought  of,  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  planets  returned  periodically  to  the 
same  apparent  places ;  the  series  of  these  places  was,  or  might 
have  been,  completely  determined,  and  the  apparent  course  of 
each  planet  marked  out  on  the  celestial  globe  in  an  uninter- 
rupted line.  Eepler  did  not  extend  an  observed  truth  to 
other  oases  than  ttiose  in  which  it  had  been  observed :  he  did 
not  widen  the  aubject  of  the  proposition  which  expressed  the 
observed  facts.  The  alteration  be  made  was  in  the  predicate. 
Instead  of  saying,  the  successive  places  of  Mars  are  so  and  so, 
be  summed  them  up  in  the  statement,  that  the  successive 
places  of  Mars  are  points  in  an  ellipse.  It  is  true,  this  state- 
ment, as  Dr.  Wbewell  says,  was  not  the  sum  of  the  observa- 
tions merely  ;  it  was  tJie  sum  of  the  observations  seen  under  a 
nete  paint  of  view.*  But  it  was  not  the  sum  of  more  than  the 
observations,  as  a  real  induction  is.  It  took  in  no  usees  but 
those  which  had  been  actually  observed,  or  which  could  have 
been  inferred. from  the  observations  before  the  new  point  of 
view  presented  itself.      There  was  not  that  transition   from 
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known  cases  to  unknown,  which  constitutes  Induction  in  tlie 
original  and  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  term. 

Old  definitions,  it  is  true,  cannot  prevail  againet  new 
knowledge :  and  if  the  Eeplerian  operation,  as  a  logical  pro- 
cess, he  really  identical  with  what  takes  place  in  acknow- 
ledged induction,  the  definition  of  induction  ought  to  be  so 
widened  as  to  take  it  in ;  since  scientific  language  ought  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  true  relations  which  subsist  between  the 
things  it  is  employed  to  designate.  Here  then  it  is  that  I 
am  at  issue  with  Dr.  Whewell,  He  does  think  the  operations 
identical.  He  allows  of  no  logical  process  in  any  case  of  in- 
duction, other  than  what  there  was  in  Kepler's  case,  namely, 
guessing  until  a  guess  is  found  which  tallies  with  the  facts ; 
and  accordingly,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  rejects  all  canons 
of  induction,  because  it  is  not  by  means  of  them  that  we  guess. 
Dr.  Whewell's  theory  of  the  logic  of  science  would  be  very 
perfect  if  it  did  not  pass  over  altogether  the  question  of 
Proof.  But  in  my  apprehension  there  is  such  a  thing  as  proof, 
and  inductions  differ  altogether  from  descriptions  in  their 
relation  to  that  element.  Induction  is  proof;  it  is  inferring 
something  unobserved  from  something  observed :  it  requires, 
therefore,  an  appropriate  test  of  proof;  and  to  provide  that 
test,  is  the  special  purpose  of  inductive  logic.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  we  merely  collate  known  observations,  and,  in  Dr. 
Whewell's  phraseology,  conect  them  by  means  of  a  new  con- 
ception ;  if  the  conception  does  serve  to  connect  the  observa- 
tions, we  have  all  we  want.  As  the  proposition  in  which  it 
is  embodied  pretends  to  no  other  truth  than  what  it  may 
share  with  many  other  modes  of  representing  the  same  facta, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  facts  is  all  it  requires :  it  neither 
needs  nor  admits  of  proof ;  though  it  may  serve  to  prove  other 
things,  inasmuch  as,  by  placing  the  facts  in  mental  connexion 
with  other  facts,  not  previously  seen  to  resemble  them,  it  assi- 
milates the  case  to  another  class  of  phenomena,  concerning 
which  real  Inductions  have  already  been  made.  Thus  Kep- 
ler's so-called  law  bronght  the  orbit  of  Mars  into  the  class 
ellipse,  and  by  doing  so,  proved  all  the  properties  of  an  ellipse 
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to  be  true  of  the  orbit :  bnt  in  this  proof  Kepler's  ]aw  supplied 
tbe  minor  premise,  and  not  (as  is  the  case  with  real  Induc- 
tions) the  major. 

Dr.  Whewell  calla  nothing  Indnction  where  there  is  not  a 
new  mental  conception  introduced,  and  everything  induotion 
when  there  is.  But  this  is  to  confound  two  very  different 
things.  Invention  and  Proof.  The  introduction  of  a  new  con- 
ceptioQ  belongs  to  InventioD :  and  inventioa  may  be  required 
in  any  operation,  but  ie  the  essence  of  none.  A  new  concep- 
tion may  be  iutroduced  for  descriptive  purposes,  and  so  it  may 
for  inductive  purposes.  Bat  it  is  ao  far  from  constituting 
induction,  that  induction  does  not  necessarily  stand  in  need 
of  it.  Most  induations  require  no  conception  but  what  was 
present  in  every  one  of  the  particular  instances  on  which  the 
induction  is  grounded.  That  all  men  are  mortal  is  surely  an 
inductive  conclusion ;  yet  no  new  conception  is  introduced  by 
iL  Whoever  knows  that  any  man  has  died,  has  all  the  con- 
ceptions involved  in  the  inductive  generalization.  But  Dr. 
Whewell  considers  the  process  of  invention  which  consists  in 
framing  a  new  conception  consistent  with  the  facts,  to  be  not 
merely  a  necessary  part  of  all  induction,  bnt  the  whole  of  it 

The  mental  operation  which  extracts  from  a  number  of 
detached  observations  certain  general  characters  in  which  the 
observed  phenomena  resemble  one  another,  or  resemble  other 
iiDOwn  facts,  is  what  Bacon,  Locke,  and  most  subsequent 
metaphysicians,  have  understood  by  the  word  Abstraction.  A 
genera)  expression  obtained  by  abstraction,  connecting  known 
foots  by  means  of  common  characters,  but  without  concluding 
from  them  to  unknown,  may,  I  think,  with  strict  logical  cor- 
rectness, be  termed  a  Description;  nor  do  I  know  in  what 
other  way  things  can  ever  be  described.  My  position,  how- 
ever, does  not  depend  on  the  employment  of  that  particular 
word ;  I  am  quite  content  to  use  Dr.  Whewell's  term  Colli- 
gation, or  the  more  general  phrases,  "  mode  of  representing, 
or  of  expressing,  phenomena:"  provided  it  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  process  is  not  Induction,  but  something  radically 
different. 
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What  more  may  asefully  be  said  on  the  enbject  of  Colliga- 
tion, or  of  the  correlative  expression  invented  by  Dr.  Whewell, 
the  Explioation  of  Gonceptione,  and  generally  on  the  snbjeot 
of  ideas  and  mental  repreeentatioDs  as  oonnecttid  with  the  study 
of  facte,  vill  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  Fonrth  Book, 
on  the  OperationB  Subsidiary  to  Indnction :  to  nhioh  the  reader 
mnst  refer  for  the  removal  of  any  difficulty  which  the  present 
discussion  may  have  left. 
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OF   THB    GROUND    OF   INDUCTION. 

§  I.  Induction  properly  80  called,  as  diBtinguished  from 
those  mental  operations,  sometimes  though  improperly  desig- 
nated by  the  name,  which  I  have  attempted  in  the  preceding 
chapter  to  characterize,  may,  then,  be  summarily  defined  as 
Generalization  from  Experience.  It  coasiats  in  inferring  from 
Bome  individual  instances  in  which  a  phenomenon  is  observed 
to  occur,  that  it  occurs  in  all  instances  of  a  certain  class ; 
namely,  in  all  which  reiemble  the  former,  in  what  are  regarded 
as  the  material  circumstances. 

In  what  way  the  material  cironmstances  are  to  be  distin- 
guished Jrom  those  which  are  immaterial,  or  why  some  of  the 
circamstances  are  material  and  others  not  so,  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  point  ont.  We  must  first  observe,  that  there  is  a 
principle  implied  in  the  very  statement  of  what  Induction  is  ; 
an  assumption  with  regard  to  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
order  of  the  nniverse ;  namely,  that  there  are  such  things  in 
nature  as  parallel  cases ;  that  what  happens  once,  will,  under 
a  BufBcient  degree  of  similarity  of  circumstances,  happen  again, 
and  not  only  again,  but  as  oiten  as  the  same  circumstances 
recur.  This,  I  say,  is  an  assumption,  involved  in  every  case  of 
induction.  And,  if  we  consult  the  actual  course  of  nature,  we 
find  that  the  assumption  is  warranted.  The  nniverse,  so  for 
as  known  to  us,  is  so  constituted,  that  whatever  is  true  in  any 
one  case,  is  true  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  description  ;  the  only 
difficulty  is,  to  find  what  description. 

This  universal  fact,  which  is  our  warrant  for  all  inferences 
from  experience,  has  been  described  by  different  philosophers 
in  different  forms  of  language :  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
noiform ;  that  the  nniverse  is  governed  by  general  laws ;  and 
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the  like.  One  of  the  most  usual  of  these  modes  of  expressioD, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  inadequate,  is  that  which  has  been 
brought  into  familiar  use  hy  the  metaphysiciaos  of  the  school 
of  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to 
generalize  from  experience, — a  propensity  considered  by  these 
philosophers  as  an  instinct  of  ournature, — they  usually  describe 
under  some  such  name  as  "onrintuitiva  conviction  that  the 
future  will  resemble  the  past."  Now  it  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bailey,*"  that  (whether  the  tendency  be  or  not  an 
original  and  ultimate  element  of  our  nature).  Time,  in  its  mo- 
difications of  past,  present,  and  future,  has  no  concern  either 
with  the  belief  itself,  or  with  the  grounds  of  it.  We  believe 
that  fire  will  bum  to-morrow,  because  it  burned  to-day  and 
yesterday ;  but  we  believe,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  that 
it  burned  before  we  were  bom,  and  that  it  burns  this  very  day 
in  Cochin-China.  It  is  not  from  the  past  to  the  future,  as 
past  and  future,  that  we  infer,  but  from  the  knovra  to  the  un- 
known ;  from  facts  observed  to  facts  unobserved  ;  from  what 
we  have  perceived,  or  been  directly  conscious  of,  to  what  has 
not  come  within  our  experience.  In  this  last  predicament  is 
the  whole  region  of  the  future ;  but  also  the  vaatly  greater 
portion  of  the  present  and  of  the  past. 

Whatever  be  the  most  proper  mode  of  expressing  il,  the 
proposition  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is  the  funda- 
mental principle,  or  general  axiom,  of  Induction.  It  would  yet 
be  a  great  error  to  offer  this  large  generalization  as  any  expla* 
nation  of  the  inductive  process.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to 
be  itself  an  instance  of  induction,  and  induction  by  no  means 
of  the  most  obvious  kind.  Far  from  being  the  first  induction 
we  make,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  or  at  all  events  one  of  those 
which  are  latest  in  attaining  strict  philosophical  accuracy.  As 
a  general  maxim,  indued,  it  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  minds 
of  any  bnt  philosophers ;  nor  even  by  them,  as  we  shall  have 
many  opportunities  of  remarking,  have  its  extent  and  limits 
been  always  very  justly  conceived.  The  truth  is,  that  this  great 
generalizstion  is  itself  founded  on  prior  generalizations.     The 

*  S$*agi  tm  ih*  Ptmil  of  Truth. 
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obscnrer  laws  of  nature  were  discovered  by  meaoa  of  it,  but  the 
more  obvious  ones  must  have  been  understood  and  assented  to 
as  general  tmtbe  before  it  was  ever  heard  of.  We  should 
never  have  thought  of  afBrming  that  all  phenomena  take 
place  according  to  general  laws,  if  we  had  not  first  arrived,  in 
the  case  of  a  great  multitude  of  phenomena,  at  some  know- 
ledge of  the  lawB  themselves ;  which  could  be  done  no  other- 
wise than  by  induction.  In  what  sense,  then,  can  a  principle, 
which  is  so  far  from  being  our  earliest  induction,  be  regarded 
as  our  warrant  for  all  the  others  ?  In  tbtt  only  sense,  in  which 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  the  general  propositions  which  we 
place  at  the  head  of  onr  reasonings  when  we  throw  them  into 
syllogisms,  ever  really  contribute  to  their  validity.  As  Arch- 
bishop Whately  remarks,  every  induction  is  a  syllogism  with 
the  major  premise  suppressed  ;  or  (as  I  prefer  expressing  it) 
every  induction  may  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
by  supplying  a  major  premise.  If  this  be  actually  done,  the 
principle  which  we  are  now  considering,  that  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  course  of  nature,  will  appear  as  the  ultimate  major  pre- 
mise of  all  inductions,  and  will,  therefore,  stand  to  all  induc- 
tions in  the  relation  in  which,  as  has  been  shown  at  so  much 
length,  the  major  proposition  of  a  syllogism  always  stands  to 
the  conclusion  ;  not  contributing  at  all  to  prove  it,  but  being 
a  necessary  condition  of  its  being  proved ;  since  no  conclu- 
sion is  proved,  for  which  there  cannot  he  found  a  true  major 
premise.* 

*  Jn  the  Srat  editinn  a  note  was  appended  at  thii  place,  coatainiDg  eome 
criticiim  CO  Archbiihop  Whately'a  mode  of  ooac^Ting  tba  rehtlon  betweeo 
gjllogiam  and  Induotion.  In  a  mbiwqaent  iraae  of  hii  Logic,  the  Arohbi«hop 
mads  a  reply  to  the  Driticieni,  which  iadaoed  me  to  oaooel  part  of  the  note, 
incorponting  the  remainder  in  the  text.  In  >  etill  later  editton,  the  Arohluahi^ 
obaerree  in  a  lone  of  wmething  like  diaapprobation,  that  tiis  objeatiooa, 
"  doabtlan  from  tbalr  being  fnlly  anewerwl  and  foDud  untenable,  were  nlently 
rappreeaed,"  and  that  heaoe  he  might  appear  to  same  of  hia  reader*  to  be  aom> 
bating  a  shadow.  On  this  latta-  point,  the  Arehbishop  need  p*e  hiinself  no 
aneaaiiHMi.  His  readen,  I  make  bold  to  saj,  wilt  fallj  credit  his  mere  afflrma- 
lioa  that  the  ebjeotlons  have  actoally  been  made. 

Bat  as  he  seams  to  tUnk  that  what  he  terms  tb«  sappreMion  of  the  objeo- 
tiniii  ought  not  to  have  been  made  "  silsntlj,"  I  now  break  tliat  sileBoe,  and 
state  exactly  what  it  is  lliat  I  snppwasod,  and  why,     I  suppreaud  that  aloD* 
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The  8tat«meDt,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  natnra 
is  the  ultimate  major  premise  iu  all  cases  of  iDdnction,  may  bo 
thought  to  require  some  explanation.  The  immediate  major 
premise  in  every  inductive  argument,  it  c^tainly  is  not.  Of 
that,  Arohhishop  Whately's  must  be  held  to  be  the  correct 
ftooDunt.  The  induction,  "  John,  Peter,  Sus.  are  mortal,  there- 
fore all  mankind  are  mortal,"  may,  as  he  justly  says,  be  thrown 
into  a  syllogism  by  prsfiziug  as  a  major  premise  (vhat  is 
at  any  rate  a  necessary  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment) namely,  that  what  is  true  of  John,  Peter,  &o.  is  true  of 
all  mankind.  But  how  came  we  by  this  major  premise  ?  It  is 
not  self-evident ;  nay,  in  all  cases  of  unwarranted  generaliza- 
tioD,  it  is  not  true.  How,  then,  is  it  arrived  at  ?  Necessarily 
either  by  induction  or  ratiocination  ;  and  if  by  induction,  the 
process,  like  all  other  inductive  arguments,  may  be  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  syllogism.  This  previous  syllogism  it  is,  there- 
fore, neceessry  to  construct.  There  is,  in  the  long  run,  only 
one  possible  construction.  The  real  proof  that  what  is  true  of 
John,  Peter,  &c.  is  true  of  all  mankind,  can  only  be,  that 
a  different  supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uni- 
formity  which  we  know  to  exist  in   the  course   of  nature. 

whiob  might  be  ngsrded  *i  psnonal  oritioum  on  ths  Arohbiabop.  I  bad  in- 
put«d  to  bim  the  haTiag  omitted  to  uk  hiawslf  ■  particalar  quaatioii.  I  fbond 
that  be  hftd  uked  hinnelf  ths  que«tion,  and  could  give  it  vt  anavsr  oocaiMsiit 
with  hSi  own  theorj.  I  had  alao,  withm  the  oompasa  of  a  parenthrni,  bazantod 
■Dms  reouu-lu  on  oertain  general  oharaaterigrtla  of  ArchliiBhop  Whatal;  ai  a 
pbiloKpher.  Tbeae  nmarlu,  thoagh  their  tone,  I  hope,  wai  neither  dinw^MCt- 
fal  DOT  arrogant,  I  felt,  on  reooiuidsraUoii,  that  I  traa  bardlj  entitled  to  make  ; 
laait  of  all,  when  (he  inetimoe  which  I  had  regaided  ai  an  iltuitration  of  tbraii 
Mled,  aa  I  now  saw,  to  bear  them  out  The  real  matttf  at  the  bottom  of  Uta 
whole  diiputa,  the  differeot  view  we  take  of  the  funoUoa  of  ti>e  ia;^ar  premies, 
Tsmaina  eiaotlf  wheieit  wat ;  and  ao  Ear  wai  I  &om  thinking  that  m;  opinion 
bad  been  "  full;  anewered"  and  wa«  "  aotenabU, "  that  in  the  same  edition  in 
wbioh  I  oanoelled  tbe  note,  I  not  onl;  enforced  the  0[Haian  bj  forliiar  arga- 
tneiila,  but  amiwered  (thoogh  without  naming  him)  thoee  of  tbe  Arohbiibop. 

For  not  having  made  this  statement  before,  I  do  not  think  it  needfiil  to 
apologise.  It  would  be  attaching  very  great  importance  to  one's  unalleit 
•ajing*,  to  think  a  formal  retractation  requisite  every  tiioe  that  me  oommili  aa 
error.  ITor  ie  Atcbbishop  WhaUljr's  well-earned  fame  of  so  tender  a  qoalitjas 
to  require,  that  in  withdrawing  a  B%ht  crtticina  on  biin  I  sboold  have  been 
bound  to  offer  a  public  amoKit  for  having  made  it. 
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Whether  there  would  be  this  inoonaiatency  or  not,  may  be 
a  matter  of  long  and  delicate  inquiry  ;  but  uoleae  there  would, 
■we  have  no  snfficient  ground  for  the  major  of  the  inductive 
syllogism.  It  hfence  appears,  that  if  we  throw  the  whole 
oouree  of  any  inductive  argument  into  a  series  of  syllogisnis, 
we  shall  arrive  by  more  or  fewer  steps  at  an  ultimate  syllogism, 
which  will  have  for  its  major  premise  the  principle,  or  axiom, 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  case  of  this  axiom, 
any  more  than  of  other  axioms,  there  should  be  ananimity 
among  thinkers  with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  to 
be  received  as  true.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  regard  it  as 
itself  a  generalization  from  experience.  Others  hold  it  to  be  a 
principle  which,  antecedently  to  any  verification  by  experience, 
we  are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  thinking  faculty  to 
assume  as  true.  Having  so  recently,  and  at  so  much  length, 
combated  a  similar  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics, by  arguments  which  are  in  a  great  measure  applicable 
to  the  present  case,  I  shall  defer  the  more  particular  discussion 
of  this  controverted  point  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  induction,  until  a  more  advanced  period  of  onr  inquiry .t 

•  But  tiumgb  it  ii  a  condition  of  the  »««dity  of  trtrj  Indoction  ibH  thore 
h»  nnlfomiity  in  tbs  oohjw  of  Oktore,  it  U  not  a  nooMury  ooadition  tlk«l  th« 
DDifbnnit;  Bhoold  pt^Ttule  tli  uatnra.  It  it  enougb  that  it  pemJea  the  par- 
ticnlar  clan  of  phenomena  to  which  the  induoWon  relataa.  An  induotioo  con- 
Mrniog  the  motionc  of  the  planeti,  or  the  propertin  of  the  magne^  would  ni>t 
be  Titiated  thavgh  we  were  to  aappoM  that  wind  and  weather  are  the  sport  of 
•hano^  proridad  it  be  aanuned  that  aitronomioal  and  magnetio  phenomeoa  are 
ander  the  dominion  of  geuenl  lawa.  Othenriae  the  early  erperienoe  of  man- 
kind would  haTe  rerted  on  a  reij  weak  focndatioD  ;  for  in  the  infancy  of  aciencs 
H  ooold  not  be  known  that  all  pbennnena  are  Tegular  In  thur  oouraa. 

Neither  would  it  be  corraot  to  ny  that  every  ioduction  by  which  we  infer 
any  truth,  impliei  the  geDsral  faot  of  mufbnnity  oi  /ordbtoms  even  in  reference 
to  the  kind  of  phenomena  oonuemsd.  It  implies,  eittier  that  thia  general  faot 
il  already  known,  or  that  we  may  now  koow  it :  a<  the  conoluiion,  llie  Duke 
oTWeltiDgton  ii  mortal,  drawn  from  the  inrtancM  A,  B,  and  C,  impliei  either 
that  we  have  abmdyooDclnded  ali  men  to  he  mortal,  ortbat  we  are  now  eobtied 
to  do  lo  from  the  nme  eiideuoe.  A  vaiit  amount  of  confanion  and  paialogiain 
reepeotiag  the  grounds  of  Induction  would  be  dispelled  by  keeping  in  Tiewthtae 
■imple  conndentioM. 

t  Infn,  obap.  sti. 
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At  preeeot  it  is  of  mnre  importance  to  uoderstand  tliorouglilr 
tiie  import  of  the  asiom  itself.  For  the  propoaitioD,  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  uniform,  possesses  rather  the  brevity 
suitable  to  popular,  than  the  precision  requisite  in  philoso- 
phical language :  its  terms  require  to  be  explained,  and  a 
stricter  than  their  ordinary  signification  given  to  them,  before 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  can  be  admitted. 

$  S.  Every  person's  consciousness  assures  him  that  be  does 
not  always  expect  uniformity  in  the  coarse  of  events ;  he  does 
not  always  believe  that  the  unknown  will  be  similar  to  the 
known,  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past.  Nobody 
believes  that  the  succession  of  rain  and  fine  weather  will  be 
the  same  in  every  future  year  as  in  the  present.  Nobody 
expects  to  have  the  same  dreams  repeated  every  night.  On 
the  contrary,  everybody  mentions  it  as  something  estraor- 
dioary,  if  the  course  of  nature  is  constant,  and  resembles  itself, 
in  these  particulars.  To  look  for  constanoy  where  constancy 
is  not  to  be  expected,  as  for  instance  that  a  day  which  has  once 
brought  good  fortune  will  always  bo  a  fortunate  day,  is  justly 
accounted  superstition. 

The  course  of  nature,  in  truth,  is  not  only  uniform,  it  is 
also  infinitely  various.  Some  phenomena  are  always  seen  to 
recur  in  the  very  same  combinations  in,  which  we  met  with 
them  at  first;  others  seem  altogether  capricions ;  while  some, 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  bound  down 
exclusively  to  a  particular  set  of  combinations,  we  unexpectedly 
find  detached  from  some  of  the  elements  with  which  we  had 
hitherto  found  them  conjoined,  and  united  to  others  of  quite  a 
contrary  description.  To  an  inhabitant  of  Central  Africa, 
fifty  years  ago,  no  foct  probably  appeared  to  rest  on  more 
uniform  experience  than  this,  that  all  human  beings  are 
black.  To  Europeans,  not  many  years  ago,  the  proposition. 
All  swans  are  white,  appeared  an  equally  unequivocal  instance 
of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature.  Further  experieuce  baa 
proved  to  both  that  they  were  mistaken ;  but  they  had  to  wait 
fifty  centuries  for  this  experience.     During  tbat  long  time, 
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mnnliiDd  believed  in  an  Dnirormity  of  tbe  course  of  nature 
vhere  no  such  uniformity  really  existed. 

According  to  the  notion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of 
induction,  the  foregoing  were  cases  of  as  legitimate  inference 
as  any  indnotioDa  whatever.  In  these  two  instances,  in 
which,  the  oonolusion  being  false,  the  ground  of  inference 
must  have  been  insufficient,  there  was,  nevertheless,  as  much 
ground  for  it  as  this  conception  of  induction  admitted  of. 
Tbe  induction  of  the  ancients  has  been  well  described  by 
Bacon,  under  the  name  of  "  Inductio  per  enumeration  em  sim- 
plicem,  ubi  noa  reperitur  instantia  contradiotoria."  It  con- 
sists in  ascribing  the  character  of  general  truths  to  alt 
propositions  which  are  true  in  every  instance  that  we  happen 
to  know  of.  This  is  the  kind  of  induction  which  is  natural 
to  the  mind  when  unaccustomed  to  scientific  methods.  The 
tendency,  which  some  call  an  instinct,  and  which  others 
account  for  by  association,  to  infer  the  future  from  the  past, 
the  known  from  the  unknown,  is  simply  a  habit  of  expecting 
that  what  has  been  found  true  once  or  several  times,  and 
never  yet  found  false,  will  be  found  true  again.  Whether 
the  instances  are  few  or  many,  conclusive  or  inconclusive, 
does  not  much  affect  the  matter:  these  are  considerations 
which  occur  only  on  reflection ;  the  unprompted  tendency  of 
the  mind  is  to  generalize  its  experience,  provided  this  points 
all  in  one  direction ;  provided  no  other  experience  of  a  con- 
flicting character  comes  unsought.  Tbe  notion  of  seeking  it, 
of  experimenting  for  it,  of  interrogating  nature  {to  use  Bfkcon's 
expression)  is  of  much  later  growth.  Tbe  observation  of 
nature,  by  uncultivated  intellects,  is  purely  passive :  they 
accept  tbe  facts  which  present  themselves,  without  taking 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  more :  it  is  a  superior  mind  only 
which  asks  itself  what  facts  are  needed  to  enable  it  to  come  to 
a  safe  conclusion,  and  then  looks  out  for  these. 

But  though  we  have  always  a  propensity  to  generalize 
from  unvarying  experience,  we  are  not  always  warranted  in 
doing  90.  Before  we  can  be  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  some- 
thing is  universally  true  because  we  have  never  known  an 
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instance  to  the  contrary,  we  mnst  have  reason  to  believe  that 
if  there  were  id  nature  any  instances  to  the  contrary,  we 
ebould  have  known  of  them.  This  BSBorance,  in  the  greet 
majority  of  oaseB,  we  cannot  have,  or  can  have  only  in  a  very 
moderate  degree.  The  possibihty  of  having  it,  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  induction  by  simple 
enumeration  may  in  some  remarkable  oases  amount  practically 
to  proof.*  No  such  assurance,  however,  can  be  had,  on  any  of 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry.  Popular  notionB 
are  usually  founded  on  induction-  by  simple  enumeration;  in 
science  it  carries  ns  but  a  little  way.  We  are  forced  to  begin 
with  it ;  we  must  often  rely  on  it  provisionally,  in  the  absence 
of  meuis  of  more  searching  investigation.  But,  for  the  accn- 
rate  study  of  nature,  we  require  a  Biu%r  and  a  more  potent 
instrument. 

It  was,  above  all,  by  pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of  this 
Tude  and  loose  conception  of  Induction,  that  Bacon  merited 
the  title  so  generally  awarded  to  him,  of  Founder  of  the  In- 
ductive Philosophy.  The  value  of  his  own  contributions  to 
a  more  philosophical  theory  of  the  subject  has  cei'ttLiuly  been 
exaggerated.  Although  (along  with  some  fundamental  errors) 
his  wntingB  contun,  more  or  less  Ailly  developed,  several 
of  the  most  importuit  principles  of  the  Inductive  Method, 
physical  investigation  has  now  far  outgrown  the  Baconiaa 
conception  of  Indoction.  Moral  and  political  inquiry,  indeed, 
are  as  yet  far  behind  that  conception.  The  current  and 
approved  modes  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects  are  still  of 
the  same  vioions  description  against  which  Bacon  protested  ; 
the  method  almost  esclusively  employed  by  those  professing 
to  treat  such  matters  inductively,  is  the  very  inductio  per 
enumerationem  nmpUeem  which  he  condemns;  and  the  expe- 
rience which  we  hear  so  confidently  appealed  to  by  all  sects, 
parties,  and  interests,  is  Still,  in  his  own  emphatic  words,  tH«n> 
palpatio. 

§  8.     In  order  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem 
*  Infra,  cb^k  ziL  ziii. 
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which  the  logician  must  solve  if  be  would  eetabliah  a  scientifio 
theory  of  Induction,  let  ua  compare  a  few  oases  of  inoorreot 
indnctions  with  others  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  legiti- 
mate. Some,  we  know,  which  were  believed  for  centuries  to 
be  correct,  were  nevertheless  incorrect.  That  all  ewans  are 
white,  oannot  have  been  a  good  induction,  since  the  conclu- 
sion has  turned  out  erroneous.  The  experience,  however,  on 
which  the  conclusion  rested,  was  genuine.  From  the  earliest 
records,  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  known  world 
was  nnaniiDons  on  the  point.  The  uniform  experience,  there- 
fore, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  known  world,  i^reeiug  in  a 
common  result,  without  one  known  instance  of  deviation  from 
that  result,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  establish  a  general 
conolaaion. 

But  let  us  now  torn  to  an  instance  apparently  not  very 
dissimilar  to  this.  Mankind  were  wrong,  it  seems,  in  con- 
cluding that  all  swans  were  white :  are  we  also  wrung,  when 
we  conolade  that  all  men's  heads  grow  above  their  shoulders, 
and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the 
natnralist  Pliny  ?  As  there  were  black  swans,  though  civi- 
lized people  had  existed  for  three  thousand  years  on  the  earth 
without  meeting  with  them,  may  there  not  also  be  "  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  notnitb- 
standing  a  rather  less  perfect  unanimity  of  negative  testimony 
from  observers  ?  Most  persons  would  answer  No ;  it  was 
more  credible  that  a  bird  should  vary  in  its  colour,  than  that 
men  should  vary  in  the  relative  position  of  their  principal 
organs.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  so  saying  they  would 
be  right :  but  to  say  why  they  are  right,  would  be  impossible, 
without  entering  more  deeply  than  is  usually  done,  into  the 
true  theory  of  Induction. 

Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  we  reckon  with  the  most 
anfailiog  confidence  upon  uniformity,  and  other  cases  in  which 
we  do  not  count  upon  it  at  all.  In  some  we  feel  complete 
assurance  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  the  unknown 
be  precisely  similar  to  the  known.  In  others,  however 
invariable  may  be  the  result  obtained  &om  the  instances 
which  have  been  observed,  we  draw  from  them  no  more  than 
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a  very  feeble  presumption  that  the  like  result  will  hold  in  all 
oilier  cases.  That  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  we  do  not  doubt  to  be  true  even  in  the 
region  of  the  fixed  stars.  When  a  chemist  announces  the 
existence  and  properties  of  a  newly-discovered  substance,  if 
we  confide  in  his  accuracy,  we  feel  assured  that  the  conclu- 
sions he  has  arrived  at  will  hold  universally,  though  the 
induction  be  founded  but  on  a  single  instance.  We  do  not 
withhold  our  assent,  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  or  if  we  do,  it  is  from  a  doubt  whether  the  one  experi- 
ment was  properly  made,  not  whether  if  properly  made  it 
would  be  conclusive.  Here,  then,  is  a  general  law  of  nature, 
inferred  without  hesitation  from  a  single  instance ;  an  nniversal 
proposition  from  a  singular  one.  Now  mark  another  case,  and 
contrast  it  with  this.  Not  all  the  instances  which  bave  been 
observed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  support  of  the 
general  proposition  that  all  crows  are  black,  would  be  deemed 
a  sufBcient  presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  to 
outweigh  the  testimony  of  one  unexceptionable  witness  who 
should  affirm  that  in  some  region  of  the  earth  not  fully  ex- 
plored, he  had  caught  and  examined  a  crow,  and  had  found 
it  to  be  grey. 

Why  is  a  single  instanoe,  in  gome  cases,  sufficient  for  a 
complete  induction,  while  in  others,  myriads  of  concurring 
instances,  without  a  single  exception  known  or  presumed,  go 
such  a  very  little  way  towards  establishing  an  universal  pro- 
position ?  Whoever  can  answer  this  question  knows  more 
of  the  philosophy  of  logic  than  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and 
has  solved  the  problem  of  induction. 
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OF    LAWS    or   NATUBX. 


§  1.  iNtbe  conteropUtion  of  that  anifonnity  in  the  course 
of  nature,  whioh  is  assumed  in  every  inference  from  experi- 
ence, one  of  the  first  observations  that  present  themselves 
is,  that  the  unifoimity  in  question  is  not  properly  uniformity, 
but  uniformities.  The  general  regularity  results  from  tbe 
coexistence  of  partial  regularities.  The  course  of  nature  in 
general  is  constant,  because  the  course  of  each  of  the  vatioue 
phenomena  that  compose  it  is  so.  A  certain  &ct  invariably 
occurs  whenever  certain  circumstances  are  present,  and  does 
not  occur  when  they  are  absent ;  the  like  is  true  of  another 
fact ;  and  so  on.  From  these  separate  threads  of  connexion 
between  parts  of  tbe  great  whole  which  we  term  nature,  a 
general  tissue  of  connexion  unavoidably  weaves  itself,  by  which 
tbe  whole  is  held  together.  If  A  is  always  accompanied  by 
D,  B  by  E,  and  C  by  F,  it  follows  that  A  B  is  accompanied 
by  D  E,  A  C  by  D  F,  B  C  by  E  F,  and  finally  A  B  C  by 
D  E  F ;  and  thus  the  general  character  of  regularity  is  pro- 
duced, which,  along  with  and  in  the  midst  of  infinite  diversity, 
pervades  all  nature. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  tbe  uniformity  of  the  conrse  of  nature,  is,  that  it  is  iteelf 
a  complex  fact,  compounded  of  all  the  separate  uniformities 
which  exist  in  respect  to  single  phenomena.  These  various 
uniformities,  when  ascertained  by  what  is  regarded  as  a  sufii- 
cient  induction,  we  call  in  common  parlance.  Laws  of  Nature. 
Scientifically  speaking,  that  title  is  employed  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  to  designate  the  uniformities  when  reduced  to 
their  most  simple  expression.  Thus  in  the  illustiution  already 
employed,  there  were  seven  uniformities;  all  of  which,  if  con- 
sidered sufBciently  certain,  would  in  the  more  lax  application 
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of  the  term,  be  called  laws  of  oature.  Bat  of  the  seven,  tltree 
alone  sre  properly  distinct  and  independent :  tbese  being  pre- 
Buppoeed,  the  others  follow  of  oourBe,  The  three  first,  there- 
fore, aocording  to  the  stricter  acceptation,  are  called  laws  of 
nature ;  the  remainder  not ;  because  they  are  in  truth  mere 
cages  of  the  three  first ;  virtually  included  in  them  ;  said,  there- 
fore, to  regtdt  from  them :  whoever  affirms  those  three  has 
already  afGrmed  all  the  rest 

To  substitute  real  examples  for  symbolical  ones,  the  follow- 
ing are  three  unifumiities,  or  call  them  laws  of  nature:  the 
law  that  air  has  weight,  the  law  that  pressure  on  a  fluid  is 
propagated  equally  in  all  directions,  and  the  law  that  pressure 
in  one  direction,  not  opposed  by  equal  pressure  in  the  contrary 
direction,  produces  motion,  which  does  not  cease  until  equili- 
brium is  restored.  From  these  three  unifoimities  we  should 
be  able  to  predict  another  uniformity,  namely,  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  ia  the  Torricellian  tube.  This,  in  the  stricter  use  of 
the  phrase,  is  not  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  result  of  laws  of 
nature.  It  ia  a  caae  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  three  laws  : 
and  is  the  only  occurrence  by  which  they  could  all  be  fulfilled. 
If  the  mercury  were  not  sustained  in  the  barometer,  and  sus- 
tained at  such  a  height  that  the  column  of  mercury  were  equal 
in  weight  to  a  column  of  the  abnosphere  of  the  same  diameter ; 
here  would  be  a  case,  either  of  the  air  not  pressing  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  with  the  force  which  is  oalled  its  weight, 
or  of  the  downward  pressure  on  the  mercury  not  being  pro- 
pagated equally  in  an  upward  direction,  or  of  a  body  pressed 
in  one  direction  and  not  in  the  direction  opposite,  either  not 
moving  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  pressed,  or  stopping 
before  it  had  attained  equilibrium.  If  we  knew,  therefore,  the 
three  simple  laws,  hut  had  never  tried  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment, we  might  deduce  its  result  from  those  laws.  The  known 
weight  of  the  air,  combined  with  the  position  of  the  appa- 
ratus, woald  bring  the  mercury  within  the  first  of  the  three 
inductions;  the  first  induction  would  bring  it  within  the 
second,  and  the  second  within  the  third,  in  the  manner  whicli 
we  characterized  in  treating  of  Batiocination.  We  should 
thus  come  to  know  the  more  complex  uniformity,  indepeu- 
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dently  of  Bpeoifio  experience,  through  oar  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  ones  from  whioh  it  results ;  though,  for  reasons  which 
vnll  appear  hereafter,  verification  by  specifio  experience  would 
still  be  desirable,  and  might  possibly  be  indispensable. 

Complex  uniforDiitieB  which,  like  this,  are  mere  cases  of 
simpler  ones,  and  have,  therefore,  been  virtually  affirmed  in 
affirming  those,  may  with  propriety  be  called  lawe,  but  can 
scarcely,  in  the  strictness  of  Boientific  speech,  he  termed  Laws 
of  Nature.  It  is  the  custom  in  science,  wherever  regularily  of 
any  kind  can  be  traced,  to  call  the  general  proposition  which 
expresses  the  nature  of  that  regularity,  a  law ;  as  when,  in 
mathematics,  we  speak  of  the  law  of  decrease  of  the  sucoessivs 
terms  of  a  converging  series.  But  tiie  expression,  law  of 
nature,  has  generally  been  employed  with  a  sort  of  tacit  refer- 
ence to  the  original  aenee  of  the  word  law,  namely,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  a  superior.  When,  therefore,  it  appeaxed 
that  any  of  the  nniformities  which  were  observed  in  nature, 
would  result  spontaneously  from  certain  other  uniformities,  no 
separate  act  of  creative  wilt  being  supposed  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  derivative  nniformities,  these  have  not  usu- 
ally been  spoken  of  as  laws  of  nature.  According  to  another 
mode  of  expression,  the  question.  What  are  tbe  laws  of  nature? 
may  be  stated  thus  : — What  are  the  fewest  and  Bimplest  as- 
sumptions, which  being  granted,  the  whole  existing  order  of 
nature  would  result  ?  Another  mode  of  stating  it  would  be 
thus :  What  are  the  fewest  general  propositions  from  which 
all  the  uniformities  which  exist  in  the  universe  might  be  de- 
ductively inferred  7 

Every  great  advance  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  science,  has  ooneiBted  in  a  step  made  towards  the  sidution 
of  this  problem.  Even  a  simple  colligation  of  inductions 
already  made,  withont  any  fresh  extension  of  the  inductive 
inference,  is  already  an  advance  in  that  direction,  Whea 
Kepler  expresBcd  the  regularity  which  exists  in  the  observed 
notions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  three  general  proposi- 
tions called  his  laws,  he,  in  so  doing,  pointed  out  three  simple 
sappositions  which,  instead  of  a  much  greater  number,  would 
suffice  to  construct  the  whole  scheme  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
23— » 
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80  for  aa  it  was  knowc  np  to  that  time.  A  Bimilar  snd  still 
greater  step  was  mode  when  these  laws,  which  at  first  did  not 
seem  to  be  included  in  an;  more  general  truths,  were  dis- 
covered  to  be  cases  of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  as  obtaining 
among  bodies  which  mutaally  tend  towards  one  another  with 
a  certain  force,  and  have  had  a  certain  instaDtaneoas  impalsa 
originally  impressed  upon  them.  After  this  great  discoTery, 
Kepler's  three  propositions,  though  still  called  laws,  wonld 
hardly,  by  any  person  accustomed  to  use  langnage  with  pre* 
cision,  he  termed  laws  of  nature :  that  phrase  would  be  reserved 
for  the  simpler  and  more  general  laws  into  which  Newton  is 
said  to  have  resolved  them. 

According  to  this  language,  every  well-grounded  indoctJTe 
generalization  is  either  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  result  of  laws  of 
nature,  capable,  if  those  laws  are  known,  of  being  predicted 
from  them.  And  the  problem  of  Indud^ve  Logic  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  questions :  how  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
nature ;  and  bow,  after  having  ascertained  them,  to  follow 
them  into  their  results.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  imagine  that  this  mode  of  statement  amounts 
to  a  real  analysis,  or  to  anything  but  a  mere  verbal  trans- 
formation of  the  problem  ;  for  the  expression,  Laws  of  Nature, 
means  nothing  but  the  uniformities  which  exist  among  natural 
phenomena  (or,  in  other  words,  the  results  of  induction),  when 
reduced  to  their  simplest  expression.  It  is,  however,  some- 
thing to  have  advanced  so  far,  as  to  see  that  the  study  of 
nature  is  the  study  of  laws,  not  a  law ;  of  uniformities,  in  the 
plural  number :  that  the  different  natural  phenomena  have 
their  separate  rules  or  modes  of  taking  place,  which,  though 
much  intermixed  and  entangled  with  one  another,  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  studied  apart :  that  (to  resume  our  former 
metaphor)  the  regularity  which  exists  in  nature  is  a  web  com- 
posed of  distinct  threads,  and  only  to  be  understood  by  tracing 
each  of  the  threads  separately ;  for  which  purpose  it  ia  often 
necessary  to  unravel  some  portion  of  the  web,  and  exhibit  the 
tibres  apart.  The  rules  of  experimental  inquiry  are  the  con- 
trivances for  unravelling  the  web. 
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§  2.  In  thus  attempting  to  aecertain  the  general  order  of 
natnre  by  ascertaining  the  particular  order  of  the  occurrence 
of  each  one  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  most  Bcientifio 
proceeding  can  be  no  more  than  an  improved  form  of  that 
which  was  primitively  pursued  by  the  human  understanding, 
vhile  undirected  by  science.  When  mankiDd  first  formed  the 
idea  of  studying  phenomena  according  to  a  stricter  and  surer 
method  than  that  wbioh  they  had  in  the  first  instance  spon- 
taneonsly  adopted,  ihey  did  not,  conformably  to  the  well- 
meant  but  impracticable  precept  of  Descartes,  set  out  &om 
the  supposition  that  nothing  had  been  already  ascertained. 
Many  of  the  uDifbrmities  existing  among  phenomena  are  so 
constant  and  so  open  to  observation,  as  to  force  themselves 
npoQ  involuntary  recognition.  Some  facts  are  so  perpetually 
and  familiarly  accompanied  by  certain  others,  that  mankind 
learnt,  as  children  learn,  to  expect  the  one  where  they  found 
the  other,  long  before  they  knew  how  to  put  their  expectation 
into  words  by  asserUng,  in  a  proposition,  the  existence  of  a 
coonexion  between  those  phenomena.  No  science  was  needed 
to  teach  that  food  nourishes,  that  water  drowns,  or  quenches 
thirst,  that  the  sun  gives  light  and  heat,  that  bodies  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  first  scientific  inquirers  assumed  these  and 
the  like  as  known  truths,  and  set  out  from  them  to  discover 
others  which  were  unknown :  nor  were  they  wrong  in  so  doing, 
subject,  however,  as  they  afterwards  began  to  see,  to  an  ulte- 
rior revision  of  these  epontaueoas  generalizations  themselves, 
when  the  progress  of  knowledge  pointed  out  limits  to  them, 
or  showed  their  truth  to  be  contingent  on  some  circumstance 
not  originally  attended  to.  It  will  appear,  I  think,  from 
the  subsequent  part  of  our  inquiry,  that  there  is  no  logical 
fallacy  in  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  we  may  see  already 
that  any  other  mode  is  rigorously  impracticable  :  since  it  is 
impossible  to  frame  any  scientific  method  of  induction,  or 
test  of  the  correctness  of  inductions,  unless  on  the  hypothesis 
that  some  inductions  deserving  of  reliance  have  been  already 
made. 

Let  OS  revert,  for  instance,  to  one  of  oar  former  illustnt- 
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tioDs,  and  conBider  vby  it  is  that,  with  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  evidence,  both  negative  and  poaitive,  we  did  not 
reject  the  assertion  that  there  aro  black  swans,  while  we 
ehould  refuse  credence  to  any  testimony  which  asserted  thai 
tliere  were  men  wearing  their  beads  underneath  their  shoulders. 
The  first  assertion  was  more  credible  than  the  latter.  But 
why  more  credible  ?  So  long  as  neither  phenomenon  had 
been  actually  witnessed,  what  reason  was  there  for  finding  the 
one  harder  to  be  believed  than  tiie  other  ?  Apparently  because 
there  is  less  constancy  in  the  colours  of  animals,  than  in  the 
general  structure  of  their  anatomy.  But  how  do  we  know 
this  ?  DoabtJess,  irom  experience.  It  appears,  then,  that  we 
need  experience  to  inform  us,  in  what  degree,  and  in  what 
cases,  or  sort  of  cases,  experience  is  to  be  relied  on.  Expe- 
rience must  be  consulted  in  order  to  learn  ftom  it  under  what 
circumstances  arguments  irom  it  will  be  valid.  We  have  do 
ulterior  test  to  which  we  subject  experience  in  general ;  but 
we  make  experience  its  own  test.  Experience  testifies,  that 
among  the  uniformitiee  which  it  exhibits  or  seems  to  exhibit, 
some  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  others  ;  and  uniformity, 
therefore,  may  be  presnmed,  from  any  given  number  of  in- 
stances, with  a  greater  degree  of  assurance,  in  proportion  as 
the  case  belongs  to  a  class  in  which  the  anifonnitjes  have 
hitherto  been  found  more  uniform. 

This  mode  of  correcting  one  generalization  by  means  of 
another,  a  narrower  generalization  by  a  wider,  which  com- 
mon sense  suggests  and  adopts  in  practice,  is  the  real  type 
of  scientifio  Induction.  All  that  art  can  do  is  but  to  give 
accuracy  and  precision  to  this  process,  and  adapt  it  to  all 
varieties  of  cases,  without  any  essential  alteration  in  its 
principle. 

There  are  of  course  no  means  of  applying  such  a  test  aa 
that  above  described,  unless  we  already  possess  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  prevalent  character  of  the  uniformities 
existing  throughout  nature.  The  indispensable  foundation, 
therefore,  of  a  soientific  formula  of  induction,  must  be  a 
survey  of  the  indnctions  to  which  mankind  have  been  con- 
ducted in  unscientific  practice;  with  the  special  purpose  of 
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■scertainiDg  what  kinds  of  uDtformitiea  have  beeo  found  per- 
lectly  invariable,  pervading  all  nature,  and  vhat  are  those 
which  have  been  found  to  vary  vith  difierence  of  time,  place, 
or  other  changeable  oircumstances. 

§  3,  The  necessity  of  such  a  survey  is  confirmed  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  stronger  indnctions  are  the  touchstone 
to  vrhich  we  always  endeavour  to  bring  the  weaker.  If  wa 
find  any  means  of  deducing  one  of  the  less  strong  inductions 
from  stronger  ones,  it  acquires,  at  onoe,  all  the  strength  of 
those  from  which  it  is  deduced;  and  even  adds  to  that 
strength ;  since  the  independent  experience  on  which  the 
weaker  induction  previously  rested,  becomes  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  better  established  law  in  which  it  is 
now  found  to  be  included.  We  may  have  inferred,  from  bia- 
turical  evidence,  that  the  uncontrolled  power  of  a  monarch, 
of  an  aristocracy,  or  of  the  majority,  will  often  be  abused: 
but  we  are  entitled  to  rely  on  this  generalization  with  muoh 
greater  assurance  when  it  is  shown  to  be  a  corollary  from  still 
better  established  facte ;  the  very  low  degree  of  elevation  of 
character  ever  yet  attained  by  the  average  of  mankind,  and 
the  little  ef&cacy,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  modes  of  education 
hitherto  practised,  in  maintaining  the  predominance  of  reason 
and  conscience  over  the  selfish  propensities.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  obvious  that  even  these  more  general  facts  derive  an  acces- 
sion of  evidence  from  the  testimony  which  history  bears  to  the 
eSeots  of  despotism.  The  strong  induction  becomes  still 
stronger  when  a  weaker  one  baa  been  bound  up  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  an  induction  conQicts  with  stronger 
inductions,  or  with  conclusions  capable  of  being  correctly 
dednoed  from  them,  then,  unless  on  reconsideration  it  should 
appear  that  some  of  the  stronger  inductions  have  been 
expressed  with  greater  universality  than  their  evidence  war- 
rnnta,  the  weaker  one  must  give  way.  The  opinion  eo  long 
prevalent  that  a  comet,  or  any  other  unusual  appearance  in 
the  heavenly  regions,  was  the  precursor  of  calamities  to 
mankind,  or  to  those  at  least  who  witnessed  it;  the  belief  in 
the  veracity  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi  or  Dudona;  the  reUaaoe. 
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on  astrology,  or  on  the  veather-prophecies  in  almanacs,  were 
doubtless  ioductioDS  Buppnaed  to  be  grounded  on  experience  :* 
and  faith  in  such  delusions  seems  quite  capable  of  holding  out 
against  a  great  mnltitude  of  failures,  provided  it  be  nourislied 
by  a  reasonable  number  of  casual  coinoidencea  between  the 
prediotion  and  the  erent.  What  has  really  put  an  end  to 
these  insufficient  inductions,  is  their  inconsistency  irith  the 
stronger  inductions  subsequently  obtained  by  scientific  inquiry, 
respecting  the  causes  on  which  terrestrial  events  really  depend  ; 
and  nhere  those  s<;ientific  truths  have  not  yet  penetrated,  the 
same  or  similar  delusions  still  prevail. 

It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  induc- 
tions, whether  strong  or  weak,  which  can  be  connected  by 
ratiocination,  are  confirmatory  of  one  another;  while  any 
which  lead  deductively  to  consequences  that  are  incompatible. 


■  Dr.  Whewell  {Phti.  of  DUeov.  p.  216)  will  not  allow  tboM  and  nmiUr 
IS  judgmenU  to  be  nailed  induotioru  ;  inumuoh  ai  anch  npenitilioaa 
fiuiciw  "  wars  not  collsuted  from  the  beta  by  Mekiag  a  law  of  tbsir  occnrrBioe, 
bat  wera  niggeeted  bj  aa  imagiiutioii  of  the  ani^er  of  agperrar  powers,  abowD 
by  auch  deriatioDB  from  the  ordinarj  ooutm  of  natum. "  I  conoeire  the  qneatioD 
to  bc^  Dot  in  what  maODer  theae  notioDi  were  at  Bat  tnggeated,  but  by  what 
evideDce  the;  Iutc^  from  time  to  tim<^  beoD  aappoaed  to  be  lubBlaDtiatML  If 
tbe  belieTsn  in  theat  anroiieoiu  apiDioiu  had  bean  put  on  tfanr  defence,  Ouij 
would  have  referr«d  to  eiperiaace  :  to  the  oomet  whiah  ptvoeded  tbe  awiwina- 
tion  of  Juliui  Cieaar,  or  to  oraclea  and  Dther  propheeiea  known  to  have  bean 
folfitled.  It  ii  by  Kuoh  appeaJi  to  ftkota  that  all  analogooa  anperatitiona,  even  in 
oar  day,  attempt  to  joati^  tbemaolTei  ;  the  luppoaod  ertdenco  of  eaperienoe  ia 
what  really  giTea  them  their  hold  on  the  miul.  I  qnitn admit  that  tbe  inSneooa 
of  anoh  coincidetwea  would  not  be  what  it  ia,  if  atrength  were  not  lent  to  it  bj 
an  antecedent  preaumptiaa  ;  bat  thii  ia  not  pecnliar  to  inch  caaea ;  preconcelTed 
notjani  of  probability  form  part  of  ths  explanation  of  many  other  main  of  belief 
on  inanfficient  OTideamL  Ths  A  priori  prajudiee  doea  not  prevent  tbe  arroaaooa 
opinion  from  being  aincenily  ragarded  aa  a  legitimate  ooneluaion  from  eiperienoe  ; 
though  it  impraporly  pradiipoaea  the  mind  to  that  interpretation  of  eiperiance. 

Tbni  much  in  defence  of  the  aort  of  exaraplee  objected  to.  Bnt  it  woold 
be  aa«y  to  prodnoe  initanooi,  eqnally  adapted  to  the  purpoae,  and  in  whidi  no 
antecedent  prajudice  i«  at  all  conoamed.  "  For  many  age^"  aayi  Aicbbiahop 
Whately,  "  aU  farmer*  and  gardeoen  were  finnly  ooavinced — and  conviuoed 
of  their  knowing  it  by  ezperienos — that  the  oropa  would  never  turn  eat  good 
nnleaa  the  asad  were  aowu  dnriug  tbe  iucmue  of  the  moon."  Ilia  waa 
induotion,  but  bad  induoti<» :  joat  aa  a  rioiona  lyllopam  ia  ruaaiMiIng,  but  bad 
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become  mutually  each  other's  test,  ehowiDg  that  one  or  other 
mast  be  ^vea  up,  or  at  least  more  guardedly  expressed.  la 
the  case  of  inductioas  which  coafirm  each  other,  the  one  which 
becomes  a  conclusioi)  from  ratiooiaation  rises  to  at  least  the 
level  of  certainty  of  the  weakest  of  those  from  which  it  is 
deduced ;  while  ia  general  all  are  more  or  less  increased  ia 
certaiuty.  Thus  the  Torricellian  experiment,  though  a  mere 
case  of  three  more  general  laws,  not  only  strengthened  greatly 
the  evidence  on  which  those  laws  rested,  but  converted  one  of 
them  (the  weight  of  the  atmosphere)  from  a  doubtful  gene- 
ralization into  a  completely  established  doctrine. 

If,  then,  a  survey  of  the  uniformities  which  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  in  nature,  should  point  out  some  which,  as 
far  as  any  human  purpose  requires  certainty,  may  be  con- 
sidered quite  certain  and  quito  universal;  then  by  means  of 
these  uniformities  we  may  be  able  to  raise  multitudes  of  other 
inductions  to  the  same  point  in  the  scale.  For  if  we  can  show, 
with  respect  to  any  induction,  that  either  it  must  be  true,  or 
one  of  these  certain  and  universal  inductions  must  admit  of  an 
exception ;  the  former  generalization  will  attain  the  same  cer- 
taiuty, and  indefeasibleness  within  the  bounds  assigned  to  it, 
which  are  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  proved  to  be 
a  law ;  and  if  not  a  result  of  other  and  simpler  laws,  it  will  he 
a  law  of  nature. 

There  are  such  certain  and  universal  inductions ;  and  it  ia 
because  there  are  such,  that  a  Logic  of  Induction  is  possible. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OP   THE    LAW   OF    UNIVEBBAL    CAUSATION. 

§  1.  Ths  pbeQumena  of  nature  exist  in  two  distinct 
relatioDs  to  one  another;  that  of  simultaneity,  and  that  of 
eacceasioD.  Every  phenomenon  is  related,  in  an  unifonu 
manner,  to  some  phenomena  that  coexist  with  it,  and  to  some 
that  have  preceded  and  will  follow  it. 

Of  the  uniformitieB  which  exist  among  synchronous  pheno- 
mena, the  most  important,  on  every  account,  are  the  laws  of 
number ;  and  next  to  them  those  of  space,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  extension  and  figure.  The  laws  of  number  are  common  to 
synchronoas  and  Buccessive  phenomena.  That  two  and  two 
make  four,  is  equally  true  whether  the  second  two  follow  ths 
first  two  or  accompany  them.  It  is  as  true  of  days  and  years 
as  of  feet  and  inches.  The  laws  of  extension  and  figure  (in 
other  words,  the  theorems  of  geometry,  from  its  lowust  to  its 
highest  brancheB)  are,  on  the  contrary,  laws  of  simultaneous 
phenomena  only.  The  various  parts  of  space,  and  of  the 
objects  which  are  said  to  fill  spaoe,  coexist ;  and  the  unvarying 
laws  which  are  the  subject  of  the  science  of  geometry,  are  an 
expression  of  the  mode  of  their  coexistence. 

This  is  a  class  of  laws,  or  in  other  words,  of  uniformities, 
for  the  comprehension  and  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  any  lapse  of  time,  any  variety  of  facts  or  events  suc- 
ceeding one  another.  If  all  the  objects  in  the  universe  were 
unchangeably  fixed,  and  had  remained  in  that  condition  from 
eternity,  the  propositions  of  geometry  would  still  be  true 
of  those  objects.  All  things  which  possess  extension,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  fill  space,  are  subject  to  geometrical  laws. 
I'ossessing  extension,  they  possess  figure ;  possessing  figure, 
tliey  must  possess  some  figure  in  particular,  and  have  all  the 
properties  which  geometry  assigns  to  that  figure.     If  one  body 
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be  a  sphere  and  another  a  oyliador,  of  equal  height  and 
diameter,  the  one  will  be  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  other,  let 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  material  be  what  it  will.  Again, 
each  body,  and  each  point  of  a  body,  must  occupy  some  place 
or  position  among  other  bodies  ;  and  the  position  of  two 
bodies  relatively  to  each  other,  of  whatever  nature  the  foodies 
be,  may  be  unerringly  inferred  from  the  position  of  each  of 
them  relatively  to  any  third  body. 

In  the  laws  of  number,  then,  and  in  those  of  space,  we 
recognise  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  the  rigotons  aniver- 
Hality  of  which  we  are  in  quest.  Those  laws  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  type  of  certainty,  the  standard  of  oomparison  for  all 
inferior  degrees  of  evidence.  Their  invariability  is  so  perfect, 
that  it  renders  us  unable  even  to  conceive  any  exception  to 
them  ;  and  philosophers  have  been  led,  though  (as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show)  erroneously,  to  consider  their  evidence  as 
lying  not  in  experience,  but  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
intellect.  If  therefore,  from  the  laws  of  space  and  number, 
we  were  able  to  deduce  uniformities  of  any  other  description, 
this  would  be  conclusive  evidence  to  us  that  those  other 
uniformities  possessed  the  same  rigorous  certainty.  But  this 
we  cannot  do.  From  laws  of  space  and  number  alone,  nothing 
can  be  deduced  but  laws  of  space  &ad  number. 

Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena,  the  most  valuable  to 
us  are  those  which  relate  to  the  order  of  their  succession.  On 
a  knowledge  of  these  is  founded  every  reasonable  anticipation 
of  future  facts,  and  whatever  power  we  possess  of  inSuenoing 
those  facts  to  our  advantage.  Even  the  laws  of  geometry  are 
chiefly  of  practical  importance  to  us  as  being  a  portion  of  the 
premises  from  which  the  order  of  the  succession  of  phenomena 
may  be  inferred.  Inasmuch  as  the  motion  of  bodies,  the 
action  of  forces,  and  the  propagation  of  influences  of  all  sorts, 
take  place  in  certain  lines  and  over  definite  spaces,  the  proper- 
ties of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  an  important  part  of  tbe  laws 
to  which  those  phenomena  are  themselves  subject.  Again, 
motions,  forces  or  other  influences,  and  times,  are  numerable 
quantities ;  and  the  properties  of  number  are  applicable  to 
Uiem  as  to  all  other  things.     But  tliough  the  laws  of  number 
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and  space  are  important  elements  in  the  ascertainmcDf  of 
UDiformities  of  soccessioQ,  they  can  do  nothing  towards  it 
when  taken  b^  themaelves.  They  can  only  be  made  instru- 
mental to  that  purpose  vhen  we  combine  with  them  additional 
premises,  expressive  of  nniformities  of  sncceBsion  already 
IcDown.  By  taking,  for  instance,  as  premises  these  proposi- 
tione,  that  bodies  acted  npon  by  an  instantaneous  force  move 
with  uniform  velocity  in  straight  lines ;  that  bodies  acltid  upon 
by  a  continuous  force  move  with  accelerated  velocity  in  straight 
lines ;  and  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  two  forces  in  different 
direotions  move  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides 
represent  the  direction  and  quanUty  of  those  forces  ;  we  may 
by  combining  these  troths  with  propositions  relating  to  the 
properties  of  straight  lines  and  of  parallelograms,  (as  that  a 
triangle  is  half  a  parallelogram  of  the  same  base  and  altitude,) 
deduce  another  important  uniformity  of  Buccession,  viz.  that 
a  body  moving  round  a  centre  of  force  descrihea  areas  pro- 
portional to  the  times.  But  unless  there  had  been  laws  of 
succession  in  our  premiseaj  there  could  have  been  no  truths  of 
succession  in  our  aonclusione.  'A  similar  remark  might  be 
extended  to  every  other  class  of  phenomena  really  peculiar ; 
and,  had  it  been  attended  to,  would  have  prevented  many 
chimerical  attempts  at  demonstrations  of  the  indemonstrable, 
and  explanations  which  do  not  explain. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  for  as  that  the  laws  of  space, 
which  are  only  laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena,  and  the 
laws  of  number,  which  though  true  of  successive  phenomena 
do  not  relate  to  their  succession,  possess  the  rigorous  certainty 
and  universality  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  find  some  law  of  saccessioa  which  has  those  same 
attributes,  and  is  therefore  fit  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
processes  for  discovering,  and  of  a  test  for  verifying,  all  other 
uniformities  of  succession.  This  fundamental  law  must 
resemble  the  truths  of  geometry  in  their  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  of  never  being,  in  any  instance  whatever, 
defeated  or  suspended  by  any  change  of  drcumetances. 

Now  among  all  those  nniformities  in  the  succession  of 
phenomena,  which  common  observation  is  safficient  to  brin^ 
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to  light,  there  are  very  few  which  have  aoy,  eveo  apparent, 
pretensioD  to  this  rigorous  indefeaeibility :  and  of  those  few, 
one  only  has  beea  found  capable  of  completely  sustaining  it. 
In  that  one,  however,  we  recognise  a  law  which  is  universal 
also  in  another  sense ;  it  is  coextensive  with  the  entire  field  of 
successive  phenomena,  all  instances  whatever  of  euccession 
being  examples  of  it.  This  law  is  the  Law  of  Causation. 
The  truth  that  every  fact  which  has  a  beginoing  has  a  oaose, 
is  coextensive  with  human  experience. 

This  generalization  may  appear  to  some  minds  not  to 
amount  to  much,  since  after  all  it  asserts  only  this:  "it  is  a 
law,  that  every  event  depends  on  some  law :"  "  it  is  a  law, 
that  there  is  a  law  for  everything."  We  must  not,  however, 
conclude  that  the  generality  of  the  principle  is  merely  verbal ; 
it  will  be  found  on  inspection  to  be  no  vague  or  unmeaning 
assertion,  but  a  most  important  and  really  fundamental  truth. 

§  2,  The  notion  of  Cause  being  the  root  of  the  whole 
theory  of  Induction,  it  is  indispensable  that  this  idea  should, 
at  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  be,  with  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable degree  of  precision,  fixed  and  determined.  If,  indeed, 
it  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  inductive  logic  that  the 
strife  should  be  quelled,  which  has  so  long  raged  among  the 
different  schools  of  metaphysicians,  respecting  the  origin  and 
analysis  of  our  idea  of  causation ;  the  promulgation,  or  at  least 
the  general  reception,  of  a  true  theory  of  induction,  might  be 
considered  desperate  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Bat  the 
science  of  the  Investigation  of  Truth  by  means  of  Evidence,  is 
happily  independent  of  many  of  the  controversies  which  perplex 
the  science  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  is  under  no  necessity  of  pushing  the  analysis  of  mental 
phenomena  to  that  extreme  limit  which  alone  ought  to  satisfy 
a  metaphysician. 

I  premise,  then,  that  when  in  the  course  of  this  inqniry  I 
speak  of  the  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a 
cause  which  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon  ;  I  make  no  research 
into  the  ultimate  or  ontological  cause  of  anything.  To  adopt 
a  distinction  familiar  in  the  writings  of  the  Scotch  metaphy- 
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flicions,  and  especially  of  Beid,  the  causes  with  vbich  I  con- 
cern myself  are  not  efficient,  but  physical  causes.  Tliey  are 
causes  in  that  Benae  alone,  in  which  one  physical  fact  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  another.  Of  the  efficient  causes  of 
phenomena,  or  whether  any  such  causes  exist  at  all,  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  giye  an  opinion.  The  notion  of  causation  is 
deemed,  by  the  schools  of  metapbystce  most  in  Togue  at  the 
present  moment,  to  imply  a  mysterions  end  most  powerfol 
tie,  such  as  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  exist  between  any 
physical  fact  and  that  other  physical  fact  on  which  it  is 
invariably  consequenti  and  which  is  popularly  termed  its 
cause:  and  thence  is  deduced  the  supposed  necessity  of 
ascending  higher,  into  the  essences  and  inherent  constitution 
of  tilings,  to  find  the  true  cause,  the  canse  which  is  not  only 
followed  by,  hut  aotnally  produces,  the  effect.  No  such  neces- 
sity exists  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  int^^uiry,  nor  will  any 
such  doctrine  he  fonnd  in  the  following  pages.  The  only 
notion  of  a  cause,  which  the  theory  of  induction  requires,  is 
sncb  B  notion  as  can  be  gained  from  experience.  The  Law  of 
Causation,  the  recognition  of  which  is  the  main  pillar  of 
inductive  science,  is  but  the  familiar  truth,  that  invnriability 
of  succession  is  found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  ererj 
t&ot  in  nature  and  some  other  fact  which  haa  preceded  it ; 
independently  of  all  consideration  respecting  the  ultimate 
mode  of  production  of  phenomena,  and  of  every  other  question 
regarding  the  nature  of  "  Things  in  themselves." 

Between  the  phenomena,  then,  which  exist  at  any  instant, 
and  the  phenomena  which  exist  at  the  succeeding  instant, 
there  is  an  invariable  order  of  succession ;  and,  as  we 
said  in  speaking  of  the  general  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
nature,  this  web  is  composed  of  separate  fibres ;  this  collective 
order  is  made  up  of  particular  sequences,  obtaining  invariably 
among  the  separate  parts.  To  certain  facts,  certain  facts 
always  do,  and,  as  we  believe,  will  continue  to,  succeed.  The 
invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the  cause ;  tbe  invariable  con- 
sequent, the  effect.  And  the  universality  of  the  law  of  causa- 
tion consists  in  this,  that  every  consequent  is  connected  in 
this  manner  with  some  particular  antecedent^  or  set  of  ante- 
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cedents.  Let  the  fact  foe  what  it  may,  if  it  has  beguD  to  exist) 
it  was  preceded  by  some  fact  or  facts,  with  which  it  is 
invariably  connected.  For  every  event  there  exists  some 
combination  of  objects  or  eveote,  some  given  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  positive  sod  negative,  the  ocourrenoe  of  which 
is  always  followed  by  that  pheaomenou.  We  may  not  have 
found  out  what  this  concurrence  of  circumstances  maybe ;  but 
ve  never  doubt  that  there  is  snoh  a  one,  and  that  it  never 
occurs  without  having  the  pheuomenon  in  question  as  its  effect 
or  consequence.  On  the  universality  of  this  truth  depends  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  iaduotive  process  to  rules.  The 
nndonbted  assurance  we  have  that  there  is  a  law  to  be  found 
if  we  only  knew  how  to  find  it,  will  be  seen  presently  to  be 
the  source  from  which  the  canons  of  the  Inductive  Logic 
dwive  their  validity. 

§  3.  It  18  seldom,  if  ever,  between  a  consequent  and  8 
nngle  antecedent,  that  this  invariable  sequence  subsists.  It 
is  usually  between  a  consequent  and  the  sum  of  several  ante- 
o^ents;  Ihe  ooncurrence  of  all  of  them  being  requisite  t* 
produce,  that  is,  to  be  osrtain  of  being  followed  by,  the  con* 
sequent.  In  such  cases  it  is  very  common  to  single  out  one 
only  of  the  antecedents  under  the  denomination  of  Cause, 
calling  the  others  merely  Conditions.  Tbns,  if  a  person  eats 
of  a  particatar  dish,  and  dies  in  consequence,  that  is,  would 
sot  have  died  if  he  had  not  eaten  of  it,  people  would  be  apt 
to  say  that  eating  of  that  dish  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
There  needs  not,  however,  be  any  invariable  connexion  between 
eating  of  the  dish  and  death ;  but  there  certainly  is,  among 
the  circumatances  which  took  place,  some  combination  or  other 
on  which  death  is  invariably  consequent :  as,  for  iDstance,  the 
act  of  eating  uf  the  dish,  combined  with  a  particular  bodily 
constitution,  a  particular  state  of  present  health,  and  perhaps 
even  a  certain  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  whole  of  which 
circumstances  perhaps  constituted  in  this  particular  case  the 
cotuKHons  of  the  phenomenon,  or,  in  other  words,  the  set  of 
antecedents  which  determined  it,  and  but  for  which  it  would 
not  have  happened.     The  real  Cause,  is  the  whole  of  these 
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antecedents ;  and  we  have,  philosophically  speaking,  no  rigbt 
to  g;ive  the  name  of  cause  to  one  of  them,  esclusively  of  the 
others.  What,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  disguises  the 
incorrectoeee  of  the  expression,  is  this :  that  the  various  con- 
ditions, except  the  single  one  of  eating  the  food,  were  not 
events  (that  is,  instantaneous  changes,  or  successions  of  instan- 
taneous changes)  hut  states,  possessing  more  or  less  of  per- 
manency; and  might  therefore  have  preceded  the  effect  by 
an  indefinite  length  of  duration,  for  want  of  the  event  which 
was  requisite  to  complete  the  required  concurrence  of  con- 
ditions :  while  as  soon  as  that  event,  eating  the  food,  occurs, 
no  other  cause  is  waited  for,  but  the  effect  begins  imme- 
diately to  take  place :  and  heuct)  the  appearance  is  presented 
of  a  more  immediate  and  close  connexion  between  the  effect 
and  that  one  antecedent,  than  between  the  effect  and  the 
remaining  condiUons.  But  though  we  may  think  proper  to 
give  the  name  of  cause  to  that  one  condition,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  completes  the  tale,  and  briugs  about  the  effect  with- 
out further  delay ;  this  condition  haa  really  no  closer  relatioii 
to  the  effect  than  any  of  the  other  conditions  has.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  consequent  required  that  they  should  all  exist 
immediately  previous,  though  not  that  they  should  all  begin 
to  exist  immediately  previous.  The  statement  of  the  cause  is 
incomplete,  unless  in  some  shape  or  other  we  introduce  all  the 
conditions.  A  man  takes  mercury,  goes  out  of  doors,  and 
catches  cold.  We  say,  perhaps,  that  the  cause  of  bis  taking 
cold  was  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  his 
having  taken  mercury  may  have  been  a  necessary  condition  of 
catching  cold ;  and  though  it  might  consist  with  usage  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  his  attack  was  exposure  to  the  air,  to  be 
accurate  we  ought  to  say  that  the  cause  was  exposure  to  the 
air  while  under  the  effect  of  mercury. 

If  we  do  not,  when  aiming  at  accuracy,  enumerate  all  the 
conditions,  it  is  only  because  some  of  them  will  in  most  cases 
be  understood  without  being  expressed,  or  because  for  the 
purpose  in  view  they  may  without  detriment  he  overlooked. 
For  example,  when  we  say,  the  cause  of  a  man's  death  was 
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that  his  foot  slipped  in  climbing  a  ladder,  we  omit  as  a  thin^f 
nnneceseary  to  be  stated  the  oiroamstance  of  his  weight, 
though  quite  as  indiapeosable  a  conditioa  of  the  effect  vhich 
took  place.  When  we  say  that  the  assent  of  the  crown  to  a 
bill  makes  it  law,  we  mean  that  the  assent,  being  never  given 
antil  all  the  other  conditions  are  fulhlled,  makes  up  the  sum 
of  the  oonditiona,  though  no  one  now  rei^ards  it  as  the  prin- 
cipal one.  When  the  decision  of  a  legislative  assembly  has 
been  determined  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  we 
sometimes  eay  that  this  one  person  was  the  cause  of  all  tbe 
e&bcts  which  resulted  from  the  enactment.  Yet  we  do  not 
really  suppose  that  his  single  vote  contributed  more  to  the 
result  than  that  of  any  other  person  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but,  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  which  is  to  insist 
on  his  individual  responsibility,  the  part  which  any  other 
person  had  in  the  transaction  is  not  material. 

Id  all  these  instancefl  the  fact  which  was  dignified  with  the 
name  of  cause,  was  the  one  condition  vhich  came  last  into 
existence.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  this  or  any  other  rule  is  always  adhered  to. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  ahseoce  of  any  scientific  ground 
for  the  distinction  between  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  and 
its  conditions,  than  the  capricious  manner  in  which  we  select 
from  among  the  conditions  that  which  we  choose  to  deno- 
minate the  cause.  However  numerous  the  conditions  may 
be,  there  is  hardly  any  of  them  which  may  not,  aooording  to 
the  purpose  of  our  immediate  discourse,  obtain  that  nominal 
pre-eminence.  This  will  be  seen  by  analysing  the  conditions 
of  some  one  familiar  phenomenon.  For  example,  a  stone 
thrown  into  water  falls  to  the  bottom.  What  are  the  condi- 
tions of  this  event  ?  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  stone, 
and  water,  and  the  stone  must  be  thrown  into  the  water;  but 
these  sappositions  forming  part  of  the  enunciation  of  the 
phenomenon  itself,  to  inclade  them  also  among  the  conditions 
would  be  a  vicious  tautology;  and  this  class  of  conditions, 
therefore,  have  never  received  tbe  name  of  cause  from  any  bat 
tbe  Aristotelians,  by  whom  tbey  were  called  tbe  material  oanss, 

Tot.  I.  m 
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causa  materialis.  The  next  condition  is,  there  must  be  an 
earth :  and  accordingly  it  is  often  said,  that  the  fall  of  a  stone 
is  oaused  by  the  earth ;  or  by  a  power  or  property  of  the 
earth,  or  a  force  exerted  by  the  earth,  all  of  which  are  merely 
roandahout  ways  of  saying  that  it  ie  caused  by  the  earth ; 
or,  lastly,  the  earth's  attraction  ;  which  also  is  only  a  technical 
mode  of  saying  that  the  earth  causes  the  motion,  with  the 
additional  particularity  that  the  motion  is  towards  the  earth, 
which  is  not  a  character  of  the  cause,  but  of  the  effect.  Let 
us  DOW  pass  to  another  condition.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
earth  should  exist;  the  body  must  be  within  that  distance 
from  it,  in  which  the  earth's  attraction  preponderates  over 
that  of  any  other  body.  Accordingly  we  may  say,  and  tho 
expression  would  be  confessedly  correct,  that  the  cause  of  the 
stone's  falling  is  its  being  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's 
attraction.  We  proceed  to  a  further  condition.  The  stone  is 
immersed  in  water :  it  is  therefore  a  condition  of  its  reaching 
the  ground,  that  its  specific  gravity  exceed  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding fluid,  or  in  other  worde  that  it  surpass  in  weight 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  Accordingly  any  one  would  be 
acknowledged  to  speak  correctly  who  said,  that  the  canse  of 
the  stone's  going  to  the  bottom  is  its  exceeding  in  specific 
gravity  the  Quid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

Thus  we  see  that  each  and  every  condition  of  the  pheno- 
menon may  be  taken  in  its  turn,  and,  with  equal  propriety  in 
common  parlance,  but  with  equal  impropriety  in  scientific  dia- 
course,  may  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  entire  cause.  And 
in  practice,  that  particular  condition  is  usually  styled  the  cause, 
whose  share  in  the  matter  is  superficially  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, or  whose  requisiteness  to  the  production  of  the  effect 
we  happen  to  be  insisting  on  at  the  moment.  So  great  is  the 
force  of  this  last  consideration,  that  it  sometimes  induces  us 
to  give  the  name  of  oause  even  to  one  of  the  negative  condi- 
tions. We  say,  for  example,  The  army  was  surprised  because 
the  sentinel  was  off  bis  post.  But  since  the  sentinel's  absence 
was  not  what  created  the  enemy,  or  put  the  soldiers  asleep, 
bow  did  it  cause  them  to  be  surprised  ?  All  that  is  really 
meant  is,  that  the  event  would  not  have  happened  if  he  had 
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been  at  his  daty.  His  being  off  his  post  was  do  prodaoing 
cause,  bat  the  mere  absence  of  a  preventing  oauee :  it  vaa 
Mmply  equivalent  to  his  non-exiBt£Doe.  From  nothing,  from 
a  mere  negatJoa,  no  cODsequenoee  can  proceed.  AU  effects  are 
connected,  by  the  Uw  of  cauBation,  with  some  set  of  pontine 
conditions ;  negative  ones,  it  is  true,  being  almost  always 
required  in  addition.  In  other  words,  every  fact  or  phenome- 
non which  has  a  beginning,  invariably  arises  when  some  certain 
combination  of  positive  foots  exists,  provided  certain  other  po- 
sitive facts  do  not  exist. 

There  is,  no  donht,  a  tendency  (which  our  first  example^ 
that  of  de^  &om  taking  a  particular  food,  sufficiently  illns- 
trates)  to  associate  the  idea  of  causation  with  the  proximate 
antecedent  tvent,  rather  than  with  any  of  the  antecedent  states, 
or  permanent  facts,  which  may  happen  also  to  be  conditiontL 
of  the  phenomenon  ;  the  reason  being  that  the  event  not  only 
exists,  but  begins  to  exist,  immediately  previous;  while  the' 
other  conditions  may  have  pre-existed  For  an  indefinite  time. 
And  this  tendency  shows  itself  very  visibly  in  the  different 
logical  fiotions  which  are  resorted  to,  even  by  men  of  soienoe, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  the  name  of  cause  to  anything 
which  had  existed  for  an  indeterminate  length  of  time  before 
the  effect.  Thus,  rather  than  say  that  the  earth  causes  the  fall 
of  bodies,  tbey  ascribe  it  to  a  force  exei-ted  by  the  earth,  or  an 
attraction  hy  the  earth,  abstractions  which  they  can  represent 
to  themselves  as  exhausted  by  each  effort,  and  therefore  con- 
atituting  at  each  successive  instant  a  Aresh  fact,  simultaneous 
with,  or  only  immediately  preceding,  the  effect.  Inasmuch  as 
the  coming  of  the  circumstAuoe  which  completes  the  assemblage 
of  conditions,  is  a  change  or  event,  it  thence  happens  that  on 
event  is  always  the  antecedent  in  closest  apparent  proximity 
to  the  consequent :  and  this  may  account  for  the  illusion  which 
disposes  us  to  look  upon  the  proximate  event  as  standing  more 
peculiarly  in  the  position  of  a  cause  than  any  of  the  untecedeot 
states.  But  even  this  peculiarity,  of  being  in  closer  proximity 
to  tiie  effect  than  any  other  of  its  conditoins,  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  common  notjon 
of  a  cause ;  with  which  notion,  on  the  contrary,  any  one  of  the 
84—2 
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conditions,  eitber  positive  or  negative,  is  found,  on  occasion, 
completely  to  accord.* 

Tbe  caQse,  then,  philosophic  ally  speaking,  is  the  snin  total 
of  the  conditions,  positive  and  negative  taken  together;  tbe 
whole  of  the  contingencies  of  every  description,  which  being 
realized,  the   consequent  invariably   follows.      The  negative 

■  Us  uMflion,  tlut  my  Mid  ergry  oim  of  the  oondilioni  of  b  pbenommon 
nay  be  Mid  a,  od  loina  oooaiiani  u)d  for  •oms  parpoies,  ipoken  of  u  Um 
okiua,  hu  been  dilated  bj  mi  intellignit  raTiawer  of  thii  work  in  tha  Pro- 
tptetivt  Review  (tha  pradoDeaiar  of  (he  jottly  aateemed  Nati<mal  Refiem),  who 
nuiDUuni  that  "  we  klva^  ■'Ppl?  tha  word  cauae  nthar  to  that  elemsDt  in  th« 
Mitaoedeola  wbloh  axerciaee/orn,  and  whiidi  would  tenit  at  all  timea  boprodnca 
the  aame  or  a  aJaUar  effeot  to  that  whioh,  ondsr  oeitain  oonditions,  it  woaM 
■etoallj  produce."  And  he  aayt,  that  "  eiei^  one  would  fesl"  tbe  expna^on, 
th»t  the  cauM  of  ■  aurpriae  waa  the  aentinal'a  being  off  bia  poet,  to  b«  incortact ; 
-bat  that  the  "  allarement  or  fbree  which  dreia  him  off  hia  poat,  mi^t  be  ao 
calltd,  beoaoaa  in  At&ag  to  it  MtDored  a  reditingf  poww  which  wonld  baTe  p>*- 
Taatad  the  aurpriaa."  I  cannot  think  diat  it  would  be  wrong  to  a»]>,  Ifaot  the 
event  tooii  place  beoanie  the  eentinel  waa  kbeant,  and  ;et  ng^i  to  aay  that  it 
look  place  becnoae  he  wa*  bribed  to  be  abaent.  Siaet  the  only  direct  efiect  tf 
the  bribe  waa  hii  abaenoe,  the  bribe  ooulJ  be  called  the  remote  canaeof  the  tor- 
priae,  onl  j  on  the  auppomtion  that  the  abaenoe  waa  tbe  pro^dnata  ouua ;  nor 
doea  it  aeem  to  me  that  any  one  (who  bad  not  a  theory  to  aupport)  wonld  oaa 
the  one  expr«aaiou  and  reject  the  other. 

The  reviewer  observea,  that  when  a  penoa  dies  of  poiaon,  bia  poaaenion  of 
bodily  organa  is  a  necaBsary  condition,  but  that  do  one  would  ever  apeak  of  h 
ta  the  caaae.  I  admit  tha  fact ;  bnt  I  believe  the  naaon  to  b^  that  tha  occ»- 
aion  could  never  ariae  for  ao  ipeaking  of  it ;  for  when  in  the  inaconraoy  of  com- 
mon diaooune  we  are  led  to  apeak  of  aoine  one  oonditioa  of  a  pbanomenon  ■> 
iteeause,  tbe  condition  u  epoken  of  isalwayaone  which  it  ia  at  leaat  poaaibla  that 
the  bearer  may  requin  to  be  informed  of  Tbe  poieea^on  of  bodtl;  oi^na  ia  » 
known  condition,  uid  to  give  that  aatheanawer,  whanaakedtheoanieof  apar- 
•on'g  death,  would  not  auppl;  the  mfonnation  eoaght.  Once  oonoMve  that  » 
doubt  could  eiiat  u  (o  hia  having  bodily  orgnna,  or  that  ha  ware  to  be  oompaied 
with  BDine  being  who  had  them  nut,  and  oaaas  may  be  imagined  in  which  it  mi^t 
be  aaid  that  hia  poaaanioa  of  them  waa  tha  eauae  of  bia  death.  If  Fadat  and 
UephiMopbalea  together  took  p(n8oa,  it  might  be  nid  that  Pavat  died  bee^uae 
'  be  wae  a  horaan  being>  and  had  a  body,  while  Ifephiatophalaa  aorriTod  bacanaa 
he  waa  a  apiriL 

It  is  for  the  aame  reason  that  noons  (aa  the  raviewur  remarka)  "calti  the 
eanaa  l^  a  leap,  tha  mnaolaa  oc  ainewa  of  the  body,  though  Uiej  are  neotiaaiy 
oonditioD*  1  nor  the  oanae  of  a  a«lf-ncriBo«^  (he  knowledge  which  waa  necaaMij 
for  it ;  nor  tha  caiua  of  writing  a  book,  Ihat  a  man  has  time  for  it,  which  ia  a 
7  condition."  Theae  oouditioDa  (bcaidee  that  they  are  aotaoadent  atafo, 
>t  prozimBta  antaoedent  ttt»U,  and 
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condJUons,  however,  of  any  pheoomenon,  a  special  enumeration 
of  which  voald  generally  be  veiy  prolix,  may  be  all  summed 
np  under  one  head,  namely,  the  absence  of  preventing  or  conn-  ' 
teracting  causes.  The  convenienoe  of  this  mode  of  expressioa 
is  mainly  grounded  on  the  faot,  that  the  effects  of  any  oause  in 
counteracting  another  cause  may  in  most  cases  be,  with  strict 
soieatific  exsotness,  regarded  as  a  mere  extension  of  its  own 
proper  and  separate  effects.  If  gravity  retards  the  upward 
motion  of  a  projectile,  and  deflects  it  into  a  parabolic  trajectory, 
it  prodnces,  in  so  doing,  the  very  same  kind  of  effect,  and  even 

doaeat  appucpt  proximity  to  tha  afibct)  m  dl  of  thorn  m  obTiatul;  impliod, 
tliat  H  it  bftrdl;  ponibla  that  iihoald  «iut  Uut  naccadt;  for  ioautiDg  on  tium, 
wbioh  aloDB  giTM  ocowoD  for  peaking  of  a  na^o  condition  u  if  it  wen  tha 
aa—L  WhovTCT  thii  naoaaaitj  eziitt  in  ragard  to  aoma  on*  aonditirak,  ud  duat 
B«t  exivt  in  raganl  totajaOua,  I  oooMiTBUiatitiioaDuitwit  Hith  aaace,  whan 
•cifDtifio  accnnaf  is  not  aimad  at,  to  applj  tba  nuna  oauaa  to  tbat  one  oon- 
dittoB.  If  tha  onlj  condition  which  oaa  be  auppoaad  to  ba  nnknown  ii  >  naga- 
titaoonditioD,  tliBD«ga(iTaoondiUoD  majbeapaken  of  aa  tbecwua.  I(  might 
ba  Mid  th«t  a  pnaon  died  for  want  of  madioal  adrioe :  though  thii  would  not 
ba  likaljr  to  be  aaid,  nnlaaa  tba  peraon  waa  almulj  undeiBtood  to  be  111,  and 
in  order  to  indicate  that  thia  uegatira  oircnmataDoe  waa  what  nude  the  illneaa 
fctal,  and  not  the  weaknea  of  hi*  oonatitation,  or  the  original  (imleooa  of  th* 
diaaaae.  It  might  ba  aaid  tlut  a  penon  waa  dmwnad  baoanw  ha  ooold  not 
•wim  ;  tha  poaitive  ootuUtion,  nasielj,  tbat  he  fell  into  the  water,  being  ahead; 
Belied  in  the  worddrowoad.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that  hia  falling  into  the 
Wktar  ia  in  thia  oaaa  tba  oalj  poaitiTe  condition ;  ^1  the  caaditiona  not  exprewly 
oTTirtoally  inolodad  tathia  (JMthMheoonkluotawini,  that  nobodj  helped  him. 
Mid  ao  fnU)  are  negative.  Tot,  if  it  were  simpl;  laid  that  tha  oaoae  of  a  man'a 
death  waa  falling  into  the  water,  there  would  be  quite  aa  great  a  aanie  of  impiO' 
prietjin  the  eipreaHioii,aa  there  woald  be  if  it  were  laid  that  the  cauae  waa  hia 
Inability  to  iwim  ;  beoauao,  though  the  one  condition  ia  podtire  and  the  other 
Dagative,  it  woold  ba  felt  that  neither  of  then  mu  inffleieot,  withoat  tha  otbw, 
to  prodooe  death. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  ■■iiilimi  thkt  nothing  ii  tanned  the  caoM^  exuept  the 
elanent  which  eiertc  active  forae  ;  I  wave  the  qaeation  a*  to  the  meaning  of 
active  f<u>oe,  and  accsptieg  tha  phraaa  in  ita  popular  aenae,  I  rercrt  to  a  fartoar 
MLMiiph^  and  I  aak,  would  it  be  more  agreeable  to  onatom  to  aay  that  a  niMl 
fell  beoaua  hii  foot  alipped  in  olimbing  a  ladder,  or  that  he  fell  beuuae  of  hia 
weigjit  t  for  hii  wught,  and  not  the  motioD  of  hia  foot,  wai  the  active  foroe 
whieh  determined  bia  falL  If  a  poracn  walking  oat  in  a  frosty  daj,  itumbled 
and  fell,  it  might  be  aaid  that  he  atumblad  beoauaa  the  gronnd  wu  itippmy,  or 
becanaa  he  waa  not  gnfflciectl;  careful ;  but  few  people,  I  aoppoeei  would  aay 
that  ho  (tomblad  becanaa  he  walked.  Yet  tha  only  active  force  concerned  waa 
that  whioh  lu  eierCsd  in  walking :  the  othen  were  mere  negative  oondilioni; 
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(as  mathematicians  know)  the  same  qaantif  y  of  effect,  a»  it 
does  in  its  ordinary  operation  of  causing  tlie  fall  of  bodies 
when  simply  deprived  of  their  support.  If  an  alkaline  solntion 
mixed  with  an  acid  destroys  its  sourness,  and  prevents  it  from 
reddening  vegetable  blues,  it  is  because  the  specifio  effect  of 
the  alkali  is  to  combine  with  the  acid,  and  form  a  componnd 
with  totally  different  qualities.  This  property,  which  canses  of 
all  descriptions  possess,  of  preventing  the  effects  of  other 
causes  by  virtne  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  same  laws  according 
to  which  they  produce  their  own,*  enables  us,  by  establishing 

bot  thej  happeoed  to  b«  the  011I7  onea  w1i[oh  there  oould  ba  aaj  ntoewity  to 
■bite  ;  for  he  walked,  most  likoly,  in  aiutlj  fail  vmtX  muiiwr,  >nd  tha  oegBtiTS 
oonditions  nuule  all  the  difiersDos.  Agaio,  if  >  p«T«iD  wars  Mkad  whj  ths 
umy  of  Xenea  defeated  that  of  Leonidaa,  he  would  probably  say,  beoauaa  tb«y 
were  »  thousand  tiniea  the  namber;  bnt  I  do  not  thiak  he  would  aay,  it  was 
beoanae  tbir|r  fought,  though  that  waa  the  element  of  active  force.  To  bonoir 
another  example,  naed  by  Mr.  Orove  and  by  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  the  openm^ 
of  ftoodgalee  Ls  aaid  to  be  the  o&uee  of  the  Bow  of  water ;  yet  the  aotira  fbrea  ■■ 
exerted  by  the  water  itaelf,  and  opening  the  floodgate*  merely  auppliei  a  atgk- 
tlre  oondltion.  The  reviewer  adda,  "there  are  aome  c«iditiotiB  abaolutely 
psnire,  and  yet  ftbaulutely  neoenury  to  phyeical  phenomena,  tiz,  tbe  nlationa 
of  apaoe  aod  time ;  and  to  tbeaa  no  one  ever  appUea  the  w<nd  oanae  withoat 
being  immediately  arreated  by  thoae  who  hear  bim."  Bvan  from  thia  atatamant 
I  am  compelled  to  dilaent.  Few  peraona  would  feel  it  ineongraoua  to  aay  (for 
example)  that  a  aecret  became  known  becaase  it  waa  apoken  of  when  A.  B.  waa 
within  hearing  ;  which  is  a  oondition  of  apace :  or  that  the  caoea  why  one  of 
two  paitioular  treea  ia  taUer  than  the  other,  ia  that  it  baa  been  loiter  pfauated  ; 
which  !■  a  oondition  of  time. 

*  There  are  a  lew  eiceptimiB  ;  for  then  are  aome  propertiei  of  oligacta 
which  aeem  to  be  parely  prerentivs;  aa  the  property  of  opaque  bodies,  l^ 
which  they  interoept  tha  paaaage  of  light.  Tliia,  aa  hr  aa  we  are  able  to 
tradaratand  it,  appeaia  an  inetauoe  not  of  one  oauaa  oonnteraoting  anothar  by 
the  same  law  whereby  it  produce*  ila  own  effeoti,  but  of  as  agency  which  maui- 
faata  itaelf  in  no  other  way  than  in  defeating  the  e&ecta  of  aoather  agency.  IT 
we  knew  on  what  other  relationn  ta  light,  or  on  what  peculiaiitiea  of  atnictoT^ 
opacity  depanda,  we  migfat  Sod  that  thia  ia  only  an  apparent,  not  a  raaL  excep- 
tion to  the  general  propoaition  in  the  text.  Tn  any  oaae  it  needa  not  aflect  the 
practical  application.  The  formjila  which  include*  all  the  negative  conditiona 
of  an  effect  in  the  aingle  one  of  the  abaenoe  of  eountemcting  canaea,  ia  not 
violated  by  such  caaesaa  tbia  ;  thou^,  If  all  conntenoting  agenciea  were  of  thia 
deacription,  there  would  he  no  purpose  lerved  by  employing  the  fbrmuLa,  linoa 
we  Bhoald  still  have  to  ninmerale  apeciaily  tha  negative  conditiona  of  each  pha- 
Domenon,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  implit^tlj  oontMned  In  the  pcutive  law* 
of  the  varioua  other  agenciaa  in  nators. 
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the  general  axiom  that  all  causes  are  liable  to  be  counteracted 
in  their  effects  by  one  another.to  dispense  with  the  consideration 
of  Qcgative  oonditions  entirely,  and  limit  the  notion  of  cause 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  positive  conditions  of  the  phenomenon ; 
ODC  negative  condition  invariably  understood,  and  the  same  ia 
all  instances  (namely,  the  absence  of  couDteraoting  causes) 
being  sufficient,  along  with  the  sum  of  the  positive  conditions, 
to  make  up  the  whole  set  of  circnmstances  on  which  the  phe- 
nomenon is  dependent. 

{  4.  Among  the  poutive  conditions,  as  we  have  seen  that 
there  are  some  to  which,  in  common  parlance,  the  term  cause 
is  more  readily  and  frequently  awarded,  so  there  are  others  to 
which  it  is,  in  ordinary  circura stances,  refused.  In  most  cases 
of  causation  a  distinction  is  commonly  drawn  between  some- 
thing which  acts,  and  some  other  thing  which  is  acted  npon  ; 
between  an  agent  and  a  patient.  Both  of  these,  it  would  be 
nniversally  allowed,  are  conditions  of  the  phenomenon ;  but  it 
would  be  thought  absurd  to  call  the  latter  the  cause,  that  title 
being  reserved  for  the  former.  The  distinction,  however, 
vanishes  on  examination,  or  rather  is  found  to  be  only  verbal ; 
arising  irom  an  incident  of  mere  expression,  namely,  that  the 
object  said  to  be  acted  upon,  and  which  is  considered  as  the  scene 
in  which  the  effect  takes  place,  is  commonly  included  in  the 
phrase  by  which  the  effect  is  spoken  of,  so  that  if  it  were  also 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  cause,  the  seeming  incongruity  would 
arise  of  its  being  supposed  to  cause  itself.  In  the  instance 
which  we  faave  already  had,  of  falling  bodies,  the  question  was 
thus  put :  What  is  the  cause  which  makes  a  stone  fall  ?  and 
if  the  answer  had  been  "  the  stone  itself,"  the  expression 
would  have  been  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  cause.  The  stone,  therefore,  is  conceived  as  the 
patient,  and  the  earth  (or,  according  to  the  common  and 
most  unpbiloBophical  practice,  some  occult  quality  of  the 
earth)  is  represented  as  the  agent,  or  cause.  But  that  there  is 
nothing  fundamental  in  the  distinction  may  be  seen  from  this, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the  sl^one  aa  causing  its 
own  &11,  provided  the  language  employed  be  such  as  to  save 
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the  mere  verbal  incongruity.  We  miglit  say  that  the  stone 
moves  towards  the  earth  by  the  properties  of  the  natter  com- 
posing it ;  and  aooording  to  this  mode  of  presenting  the 
phenomenon,  the  stone  itself  might  without  impropriety  be 
called  the  agent;  though,  to  save  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  inactivity  of  matter,  men  nsnally  prefer  here  also  to 
ascribe  the  effect  to  an  oocnlt  quality,  and  say  that  the  caase 
is  not  the  stone  itself,  but  the  weight  or  gravitation  of  the 
Btone. 

Those  who  have  contended  for  a  radical  distinction  be- 
tween agent  and  patient,  have  generally  conceived  the  agent 
as  that  which  oanses  some  state  of,  or  some  change  in  the 
state  of,  another  object  which  is  called  the  patient.  But 
a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  licence  we  assume  of 
speaking  of  phenomena  as  ttates  of  the  various  objects  which 
take  part  ia  them,  (aa  artifice  of  which  so  much  use  has  been 
made  by  some  philosophers.  Brown  in  particular,  for  the  appa 
rent  explanation  of  phenomena,)  is  ramply  a  sort  of  logical 
fiction,  nseftil  sometimes  as  one  among  several  modes  of 
expression,  but  which  should  never  be  supposed  to  be  the 
enunciation  of  a  scientific  truth.  Even  those  attributes  of 
an  object  which  might  seem  with  greatest  propriety  to  be 
called  states  of  the  object  itself,  its  sensible  qualities,  its 
colour,  hardness,  shape,  and  the  like,  are  in  reality  (as  do 
one  has  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  Brown  himself) 
phenomena  of  causation,  in  which  the  substance  is  distinctly 
the  agent,  or  producing  cause,  the  patient  being  our  own 
organs,  and  those  of  other  sentient  beings.  What  we  call 
states  of  objects,  are  always  sequences  into  which  the 
objects  enter,  generally  as  antecedents  or  causes ;  and  things 
are  never  more  active  than  in  the  production  of  those  phe- 
nomena in  which  they  are  said  to  be  acted  upon.  Thus, 
in  the  example  of  a  stone  falling  to  the  earth,  according  to 
the  theory  of  gravitation  the  stone  is  as  much  an  agent  as 
the  earth,  which  not  only  attracts,  but  is  itself  attractt^d  by, 
the  stone.  In  the  case  of  a  sensation  produced  in  our  organs, 
the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  even  those  of  our  minds,  are 
as  directly  operative  in  determining  the  eS^  produced,  aa  the 
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Uwe  of  the  outward  object  Thoagh  we  call  prussio  acid  the 
agent  of  a  person's  death,  the  whole  of  the  vital  and  ot^nie 
propertieB  of  the  patient  are  as  aotivelj  instrameDtal  as  the 
poison,  in  the  chain  of  effects  which  bo  rapidly  terminates  his 
sentient  existence.  In  the  process  of  education,  we  may 
call  the  teacher  the  agent,  and  the  scholar  only  the  material 
acted  npon  ;  yet  in  truth  all  the  facts  which  pre-existed  in  the 
scholar's  mind  exert  either  co-operating  or  counteracting 
agencies  ia  relation  to  the  teacher's  efforta.  It  is  not  light 
alone  which  is  the  agent  in  vision,  but  light  coupled  with  the 
active  properties  of  the  eye  and  brain,  and  with  those  of  the 
visible  object.  The  distinction  between  agent  and  patient  is 
merely  verbal :  patients  are  always  agents ;  in  a  great  pro- 
portion, indeed,  of  all  natural  phenomena,  they  are  so  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  reaot  forcibly  on  the  oauBes  which  acted 
upon  them :  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  con- 
tribute, in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the  other  conditions,  to 
the  production  of  the  efl^ct  of  which  they  are  vulgarly  treated. 
as  the  m^e  theatre.  All  the  positive  conditions  of  a  phe- 
nomenon are  alike  agents,  alike  active;  and  in  any  expression 
of  the  cause  which  professes  to  be  complete,  none  of  them 
can  with  reason  be  exoluded,  except  such  as  have  already  been 
implied  in  the  words  used  for  describing  the  effect ;  nor  by 
including  even  these  would  there  be  incurred  any  but  a  merely 
verbal  impropriety. 

§  3.  It  now  remains  to  advert  to  a  distinction  which  is  of 
first-rate  importance  both  for  clearing  up  the  notion  of  cause, 
and  for  obviating  a  very  specious  objection  often  made  against 
the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  subject. 

When  we  define  the  cause  of  anything  (in  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  present  inquiry  has  any  concern  with  causes)  to 
be  "  the  antecedent  which  it  invariably  follows,"  we  do  not  use 
tbia  phrase  as  exactly  synonymous  with  "the  antecedent  which 
it  invariably  has  followed  in  our  past  experience."  Such  a 
mode  of  conceiving  causation  would  be  liable  to  the  objection 
very  plausibly  urged  by  Dr.  Reid,  namely,  that  according  to 
this  doctrine  night  must  be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the 
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osaBe  of  night ;  einoe  these  phenomena  have  ioTariably 
succeeded  one  another  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  oeoessary  to  our  using  the  word  cause,  that  we 
should  believe  not  only  that  the  antecedent  always  ha* 
been  followed  by  the  coDseqneDt,  but  that,  as  long  as  the 
present  constitution  of  things*  eadures,  it  always  wiU  be  so. 
And  this  wonld  not  be  true  of  day  and  night.  We  do  not 
believe  that  night  will  he  followed  by  day  ander  all  imagi- 
nable circnmBtaQoes,  but  only  that  it  will  be  so  provided  the 
sun  rises  above  the  borizun.  If  the  sun  ceased  to  rise,  which, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
general  laws  of  matter,  night  would  be,  or  might  be,  eternal. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  bis  light 
not  extinct,  and  no  opaque  body  between  as  and  him,  we 
believe  firmly  that  unless  a  change  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  this  combination  of  antecedenta  will  be 
followed  by  the  consequent,  day;  that  if  the  combiaatJon  of 
antecedents  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  it  would  be 
always  day;  and  that  if  the  same  combination  had  always 
existed,  it  would  always  have  been  day,  quite  independently 
of  night  as  a  previous  condition.  Therefore  is  it  that  wo  do 
not  call  night  the  oause,  nor  even  a  condition,  of  day.  The 
existence  of  the  sun  (or  some  such  lamiuons  body),  and  there 
being  no  opaque  medium  in  a  straight  linef  between  that 
body  and  the  part  of  the  earth  where  we  are  situated,  are  the 
sole  conditions ;  and  the  union  of  these,  without  the  addition 
of  any  superfinons  circumstance,  constitutes  the  cause.  This 
is  what  writers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  notion  of  cause 

■  I  mon  by  tliis  aipreaaiou,  the  ultimate  laws  of  natare  (whatevar  th^ 
in»;  b«)  M  dittiDgniihed  from  tht  deriTatira  lam  aod  from  the  oollocatums. 
Hie  diurml  reTolatioB  of  the  «&rUi  (for  example)  i«  not  a  part  of  the  oanstitn- 
turn  of  thin^,  beoauae  nothiDg  cao  be  (o  called  which  might  poniblj'  be  ter- 
miuatad  or  altered  bjr  natanl  eaiiBea. 

t  I  nae  tbe  wordi  "atraigfat  lioe"  for  breritj  and  liiDi^idt;.  la  naStj 
tbe  line  in  qnatlion  ia  not  eiactlf  atraigbt,  for,  from  the  effect  of  refraction,  wa 
aotaallj  Me  tbe  inn  for  a  abort  interiral  during  which  the  opaqng  man  of  tlw 
earth  i>  interpoied  in  a  direct  line  between  the  lun  and  our  eyes  ;  thus  reaJiiiiig, 
thoDgh  bat  to  a  lunitod  extent,  tbe  coveted  deeidemtiun  of  teeing  round  a 
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iDToWes  the  idea  of  necessity.  If  there  be  aoy  meaning 
vhich  confessedly  belongs  to  the  term  necessity,  it  is  uncon- 
ditionalnets.  That  which  is  necessary,  that  vhicb  must  be, 
means  that  which  will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make 
in  regard  to  all  other  things.  The  succession  of  day  and  night 
evidently  is  not  necessary  in  this  sense.  It  is  conditional  on 
the  occurrence  of  other  antecedents.  That  which  will  be 
followed  by  a  given  conseqnent  when,  and  only  when,  some 
third  circumstance  also  exists,  is  not  the  cause,  even  though 
no  case  should  ever  have  occurred  in  which  the  phenomeaon 
took  place  without  it. 

Invariable  sequence,  therefore,  is  not  eynonymons  with 
causation,  unless  the  sequence,  besides  being  invariable,  is 
unconditional.  There  are  seqnenoefl,  as  nniform  in  past 
experience  as  any  others  whatever,  which  yet  we  do  not  re* 
gard  as  cases  of  causation,  but  as  conjunctions  in  some  sort 
accidental.  Such,  to  an  accurate  thinker,  is  that  of  day  and 
night.  The  one  might  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  the  other  not  have  followed  the  sooner  for  its  existence ; 
it  follows  only  if  certain  other  antecedents  exist ;  and  where 
those  antecedents  existed,  it  would  follow  in  any  case.  No 
one,  probably,  ever  called  night  the  cause  of  day ;  mankind 
must  so  soon  have  arrived  at  the  very  obvious  generalization, 
that  the  state  of  general  illumination  which  we  call  day  would 
follow  firom  the  presence  of  a  sufBoiently  luminous  body, 
whether  darkness  had  preceded  or  not. 

We  may  define,  therefore,  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  to 
he  the  antecedent,  or  the  concurrence  of  antecedents,  on 
which  it  is  invaiittbly  and  uneonditionally  consequent.  Or  if 
we  adopt  the  convenient  modification  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  cause,  which  confines  it  to  the  assemblage  of  positive 
conditions  without  the  negative,  then  instead  of  "  uncondi- 
tionally," we  must  say,  "  subject  to  no  other  than  negative 
conditions." 

To  some  it  may  appear,  that  the  sequence  between  night 
and  day  being  invariable  in  our  experience,  we  have  ns  much 
ground  in  this  case  as  experience  can  give  in  any  oase,  for 
recognising  the  two  phenomena  as  cause  and  effect ;  and  tbot 
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to  flay  that  more  is  necessary — to  require  a  belief  that  the 
BQCceBsion  is  unconditional,  or  in  other  words  that  it  would 
be  invRiiable  under  all  changes  of  circumstances,  is  to  sclcnow- 
ledge  in  causation  an  element  of  belief  not  derived  from 
experience.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  is  experience  itself 
which  teaches  us  that  one  uniformity  of  sequence  is  con- 
ditional and  another  unconditional.  When  we  judge  that  the 
sDccession  of  night  and  day  is  a  derivative  sequence,  depending 
on  something  else,  we  proceed  on  grounds  of  experience.  It 
IS  the  evidence  of  experience  which  ooDviuces  us  that  day 
could  equally  exist  without  being  followed  by  night,  and  that 
night  could  equally  exist  without  being  followed  by  day.  To 
eay  that  these  beliefs  are  "  not  generated  by  our  mere  obeer- 
vation  of  sequence,"*  is  to  forget  that  twice  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  we  have  an  txperimen- 
turn  cTvcia  that  the  cause  of  day  is  the  sun.  We  have  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  aun  which  justifies  ns  on 
experimental  gronuds  in  concluding,  that  if  the  sun  were 
always  above  the  horizon  there  would  be  day,  though  there 
had  been  no  night,  and  that  if  the  sun  were  always  betow  the 
horizon  thore  would  be  night,  though  there  had  been  no  day. 
We  thus  know  from  ezperieoce  that  the  succession  of  nigbt 
and  day  is  not  nnconditional.  Let  me  add,  that  the  antece- 
dent which  is  only  conditionally  invariable,  is  not  the  inva- 
riable antecedent.  Though  a  fact  may,  in  experience,  have 
always  been  followed  by  another  faot,  yet  if  the  remainder  of 
our  experience  teaches  us  that  it  might  not  always  be  so 
followed,  or  if  the  experience  itself  is  such  as  leaves  room  for 
a  possibility  that  the  known  cases  may  not  correctly  represent 
all  possible  cases,  the  hitherto  invariable  antecedent  is  not 
accounted  the  cause  ;  but  why  ?  Because  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  w  the  invariable  antecedent. 

Such  cases  of  sequence  aa  that  of  day  and  night  not  only 
do  not  contradict  the  doctrine  which  resolves  causation  into 
invariable  sequence,  but  are  necessarily  implied  in  that 
doctrine.     It  is  evident,  that  from  a  limited  number  of  nocon- 

•  Second  Sumai  Priu  Snag,  hj  tlw  Bar.  John  Ibllod^  p.  S5. 
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ditional  Beqoencefl,  there  will  result  a  mnoh  greater  nnmber  of 
oondition&l  onefl.  Certain  causes  beinj*  giren,  that  ia,  certain 
antecedents  which  are  unconditionally  followed  by  certain 
coDseqnents ;  the  mere  ooexifitence  of  these  causes  will  give 
rise  to  on  unlimited  numher  of  additional  uniformities.  If 
two  canaes  exist  together,  the  effects  of  both  will  exist  toge- 
ther ;  and  if  many  oausea  coexist,  these  causes  (by  what  we 
shall  term  hereafter  the  intermixture  of  their  laws)  will  give 
rise  to  new  effiwts,  accompanying  or  succeeding  one  anotiier  in 
some  partioular  order,  which  order  will  be  iDvariable  while 
the  causes  continue  to  coexist,  but  no  longer.  The  motion  of 
the  earth  in  a  given  orbit  round  the  sun,  is  a  series  of 
ehanges  which  follow  one  another  as  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  the  sun's  attraction, 
and  the  force  with  which  the  earth  tends  to  advance  in  a 
direct  line  through  space,  continue  to  coexist  in  the  same 
quantities  as  at  present.  But  vary  either  of  these  causes, 
and  the  unvarying  succession  of  motions  would  cease  to  take 
place.  The  aeries  of  the  earth's  motions,  therefore,  though 
a  case  of  sequence  invariable  within  the  limits  of  human 
experience,  is  not  a  case  of  causation.  It  is  not  unoondi- 
tionftl. 

This  distinction  between  the  relations  of  sacoession  which 
BO  lar  as  we  know  are  unconditional,  and  those  relations, 
whether  of  succession  or  of  coexistence,  which,  like  the  earth's 
motions,  or  the  suocession  of  day  and  night,  depend  on  the 
existence  or  on  the  coexistence  of  other  antecedent  fact^— 
corresponds  to  the  great  division  which  Dr.  Whewell  and 
other  writers  have  made  of  the  field  of  soienoe,  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  they  term  the  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and 
the  investigation  of  causes ;  a  phraseology,  as  I  conceive,  not 
philosophically  sustainable,  inasmuch  as  the  ascertainment  of 
causes,  such  causes  ss  the  human  faculties  can  ascertain, 
namely,  causes  which  ore  themselves  phenomena,  is,  therefore, 
merely  the  ascertainment  of  other  and  more  nniversal  Laws  of 
Phenomena.  And  let  me  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Whewell, 
and  in  some  degree  even  Sir  John  Herscbel,  seem  to  have 
misanderstood    the    meaning    of    those    writers    who,    like 
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M  Comte,  limit  the  epbere  of  soientific  inveBtigatioii  to  Laws 
of  Pbenomena,  and  epeok  of  the  inquiry  into  caases  as  tiud 
and  futile.  The  causes  which  M.  Comte  designateu  as  inac- 
cessible, are  efficient  causes.  The  investigation  of  phyaical, 
as  oppoBed  to  efficient,  causes  (including  the  atady  of  all  the 
active  forces  in  Nature,  oonddered  as  facts  of  observatioii)  is 
08  important  a  part  of  M.  Gomte's  conception  of  science  as  of 
Dr.  Whevell's.  His  ohjection  to  the  word,  cause  ia  a  mere 
matter  of  nomenclature,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  uomencla- 
ture,  I  oonaider  him  to  be  entirely  wrong.  "  Those,'"  it  is 
justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Bailey,*  "who,  like  M.  Comte,  object 
to  designate  events  as  causes,  are  objecting  without  any  real 
ground  to  a  mere  hut  esLtremely  convenient  generalization,  to 
a  very  useful  common  name,  the  employment  of  which 
involves,  or  needs  involve,  no  particular  theory."  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  by  rejecting  this  form  of  expression, 
M.  Comte  leaves  himself  without  any  term  for  marking  a 
distinction  which,  however  incorrectly  expressed,  is  not  only 
real,  but  is  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  in  science  ; 
indeed  it  is  on  tliis  alone,  as  ve  shall  hereafter  find,  that  the 
possibility  rests  of  framing  a  rigorons  Canon  of  Induction. 
And  as  things  left  without  a  name  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  a 
Canon  of  that  description  is  not  one  of  the  many  benefits 
which  the  philosophy  of  Induction  has  received  from  M. 
Comte's  great  powers. 

\  6.  Does  a  cause  always  stand  with  its  effect  in  the 
relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  ?  Do  we  not  often  say 
of  two  simultaneous  faots  that  they  are  cause  and  effect — as 
when  we  say  that  fire  is  the  cause  of  warmth,  the  sun  and 
moisture  the  cause  of  vegetation,  and  the  like  ?  Since  a  cause 
does  not  necessarily  perish  because  its  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  two  things  do  very  generally  coexist;  and  there 
are  some  appearances,  and  some  common  expressions,  seeming 
to  imply  not  only  that  causes  may,  but  that  they  must,  be 
contemporaneous  with  their  effects,     CtisanU  cautd  eetaat  et 

•  XfMr*  M  Ai  Phihtophy  oftht  Huma/rt  Mind,  Firrt  SariM,  p.  S19. 
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effeetus,  has  been  a  dogma  of  the  ecIiooU :  the  aecessity  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  cause  in  order  to  the  continu- 
BDce  of  the  effect,  seems  to  have  been  once  a  generally  received 
doctrine.  Kepler's  numerous  attempts  to  account  for  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  mecbaoical  principles,  were 
rendered  abortive  by  his  always  supposing  that  the  agency  which 
set  those  bodies  in  motion  must  continue  to  operate  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  motion  which  it  at  first  produced.  Yet  there 
were  at  all  times  many  familiar  instances  of  the  continuance 
of  effects,  long  after  their  oauses  had  ceased.  A  coup  de  loleit 
gives  a  person  a  brain  fever :  will  the  fever  go  off  as  soon  as 
be  is  moved  out  of  the  sunshine  ?  A  sword  is  run  through 
his  body :  must  the  sword  remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  be 
may  contjnne  dead  ?  A  ploughshare  once  made,  remains  a 
ploughshare,  without  any  continuance  of  beating  and  ham- 
mering, and  even  alter  the  man  who  heated  and  hammered  it 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  which  forces  up  the  mercury  in  an  exhausted  tube 
must  be  continued  in  order  to  sustain  it  in  the  tube.  This 
(it  may  he  replied)  is  because  another  force  is  acting  without 
intermission,  the  force  of  gravity,  which  would  restore  it  to 
its  level,  unless  counterpoised  by  a  force  equally  constant. 
But  agEun  ;  a  tight  bandage  causes  pain,  which  paiu  will  some- 
times  go  off  aa  soon  as  the  bandage  is  removed.  The  illumina- 
tion  which  the  sun  diffuses  over  the  earth  ceases  when  the  sun 
goes  down. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  distinction  to  be  drawn.  The  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  for  the  first  production  of  a  phe- 
nomenon, are  occasionally  also  necessary  for  its  continuance  : 
though  more  commonly  its  continuance  requires  no  coodition 
except  negative  ones.  Most  things,  once  produced,  continue 
as  they  are,  until  something  changes  or  destroys  them  ;  but 
some  require  the  permanent  presence  of  the  agencies  which 
produced  them  at  first.  These  may,  if  we  please,  be  considered 
as  instantaneous  phenomena,  requiring  to  be  renewed  at  each 
inetaDt  by  the  cause  by  which  they  were  at  first  generated. 
Accordingly,  the  illumination  of  any  given  point  of  space 
has    always  been    looked   upon    as   an    instantaneous  fiict, 
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wtiich  perishes  and  is  perpetaally  renewed  as  long  as  tbe 
necessary  conditions  subsist.  If  we  adopt  this  lanj^age  we 
avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  coDtinaance  of  the 
cause  is  ever  required  to  maintain  the  effeot.  We  may  say, 
it  is  not  required  to  maiutain,  but  to  reproduce,  the  effect,  or 
else  to  counteract  some  foroe  tending  to  destroy  it.  And  this 
may  be  a  convenient  phraseology.  But  it  is  only  a  phraseo- 
logy. The  fact  remains,  that  in  some  cases  (though  these  are 
a  minority)  the  continuance  of  the  conditions  which  produced 
an  effect  is  neoessary  to  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  effect 

As  to  the  ulterior  question,  whether  it  is  strictly  neoessary 
that  the  cause,  or  assemblage  of  oonditions,  should  precede, 
by  ever  so  short  an  instant,  the  production  of  the  effect,  (s 
question  raised  and  argued  with  mnob  ingenuity  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  an  Essay  already  quoted,*)  the  inquiry  ia  of  no 
consequence  for  our  present  purpose.  There  certainly  are 
oases  in  which  the  effect  follows  without  any  interral  per- 
ceptible by  our  faculties ;  and  when  there  is  an  interval,  we 
cannot  tell  by  how  many  intermediate  links  impereeptible  to 
us  that  interval  may  really  be  filled  up.  But  even  granting 
that  an  effect  may  commence  simultaneously  with  its  catue, 
the  view  I  have  taken  of  causation  is  in  no  way  practioally 
affected.  Whether  the  cause  and  its  effect  be  necessarilj 
BucceBsive  or  not,  the  beginning  of  a  phenomenon  is  what 
implies  a  cause,  and  causation  is  the  law  of  the  snoceasion  of 
phenomena.  If  these  axioms  be  granted,  we  can  afford, 
though  I  see  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  to  drop  the  words 
antecedent  and  consequent  as  applied  to  cause  and  effect  I 
have  no  objection  to  define  a  cause,  the  assemblage  of  pbe- 
oomena,  which  occurring,  some  other  phenomenon  invariably 
commences,  or  has  its  origin.  Whether  the  efiect  coincides 
in  point  of  time  with,  or  immediately  follows,  the  hindmost 
of  its  conditions,  is  immaterial.  At  all  events  it  does  not 
precede  it ;  and  when  we  are  in  doubt,  between  two  coexistent 
phenomena,  which  is  cause  and  which  efiect,  we  rightly  deem 
the  question  solved  if  we  can  ascertain  which  of  them  pre- 
ceded the  other. 

■  Jteayt,  pp.  306-208. 
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§  7.  It  continually  happens  that  several  different  phe- 
nomena, which  are  not  in  the  elightest  degree  dependent  or 
conditional  on  one  another,  are  found  all  to  depend,  as  the 
phrase  la,  on  one  and  the  same  agent ;  in  other  words,  one 
and  the  same  phenomenon  is  eeen  to  be  fclloved  b]r  several 
sorts  of  effects  quite  het^rogeneoaa,  but  which  go  on  eimnl- 
taneonsly  one  with  another ;  provided,  of  course,  that  all  other 
conditions  requisite  for  each  of  them  also  exist.  Thus,  the  sua 
produces  ^e  celestial  motions,  it  produces  daylight,  and  it 
produces  heat  The  earth  causes  tbe  foil  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
it  also,  in  its  capacity  of  a  great  magnet,  causes  the  phe- 
notnena  of  the  magnetic  needle.  A  crystal  of  galena  causes 
the  aenaations  of  hardness,  of  weight,  of  cubical  form,  of  grey 
oolour,  and  many  others  between  which  ve  can  trace  no  inter- 
dependenoe.  The  purpose  to  which  the  phraseology  of  Pro- 
perties and  PowMTB  is  specially  adapted,  ie  the  expression  of 
this  sort  of  oases.  When  tbe  same  phenomenon  is  followed 
(either  subject  or  not  to  the  presence  of  other  conditions)  by 
effects  of  different  and  dissimilar  orders,  it  ie  usual  to  say  that 
each  different  sort  of  effect  is  produced  by  a  different  property 
of  the  cause.  Thas  we  distinguish  the  attractive  or  gravito- 
tive  property  of.  tbe  earth,  and  its  magnetic  property :  the 
gravitative,  Inminiferons,  and  calorific  properties  of  the  suo : 
the  colour,  shape,  weight,  and  hardness  of  &  crystal.  These 
are  mere  phrases,  which  explain  nothing,  and  add  nothing  to 
oar  knowledge  of  the  subject;  but,  considered  as  abstract 
names  denoting  the  connexion  between  the  different  effects 
prodooed  and  tbe  object  which  prodnces  them,  they  are  a  very 
powerful  instrument  of  abridgment,  and  of  that  acceli  ration  of 
the  process  of  thought  which  abridgment  accomplishes. 

This  class  of  considerations  leads  to  a  conception  which  we 
■hall  find  to  be  of  great  importance,  that  of  a  Permanent 
Cause,  or  original  natural  agent.  There  exist  in  nature  a 
number  of  permanent  causes,  which  have  subsisted  ever  since 
the  human  race  has  been  in  existence,  and  for  an  indefinite 
and  probably  an  enormous  length  of  time  previous.  Tbe  sun, 
the  earth,  and  planets,  with  their  various  constituents,  air, 
water,  and  other  distinguishable  substances,  whether  simple  or 
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compoand,  of  wbioli  nature  ia  made  up,  are  such  PenniitieDt 
CauseB.  These  have  existed,  and  the  effects  or  consequences 
which  they  were  fitted  to  produce  have  taken  place  (as  often 
as  the  other  conditions  of  the  production  met,)  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  experience.  But  we  oan  give  uo  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Permanent  CauBes  themselves.  Why  these 
particular  natnral  ^ents  existed  originally  and  no  others,  or 
why  they  are  commingled  in  such  and  such  proportions,  and 
distribatfid  in  such  and  such  a  manner  throughout  space,  is  a 
question  we  cannot  answer.  More  than  this :  we  can  diaoover 
nothing  regular  in  the  distribution  itself;  we  oan  reduce  it  to 
no  uniformity,  to  no  law.  There  are  no  means  by  which,  from 
the  distribution  of  these  causes  or  agents  in  one  part  of  apace, 
we  could  conjecture  whether  a  similar  distribution  prevails  in 
another.  The  coexistence,  therefore,  of  Primeval  Causes, 
ranks,  to  us,  among  merely  casual  concurrences :  and  all  those 
seqaences  or  coexintences  among  the  effects  of  several  such 
causes,  which,  though  invariable  while  those  causes  coexist, 
would,  if  the  codxistence  terminated,  terminate  along  with  it, 
we  do  not  class  as  cases  of  causation,  or  laws  of  nature :  we 
oan  only  calcnlate  on  finding  these  sequences  or  coexistences 
where  we  know  by  direct  evidence,  that  the  natoral  agents  on 
the  properties  of  which  they  ultimately  depend,  are  distributed 
in  the  requisite  manner.  These  Permanent  Causes  are  not 
always  objects;  they  are  sometimes  events,  that  is  to  aay, 
periodical  cycles  of  events,  that  being  the  only  mode  in  which 
events  can  possess  the  property  of  permanence.  Not  only,  for 
instance,  is  the  earth  itself  a  permanent  cause,  or  primitive 
natural  agent,  but  the  earth's  rotation  is  so  too :  it  is  a  cause 
which  has  produced,  from  the  earliest  period,  (by  the  aid  of 
other  necessary  conditions,)  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  many  other  effects,  while,  as 
we  can  assign  no  cause  (except  conjecturally)  for  the  rotation 
itself,  it  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  primeval  cause.  It  is, 
however,  only  the  origin  of  the  rotation  which  is  mysterious  to 
us :  once  begun,  its  continuance  is  accounted  for  by  the  first 
law  of  motion   (that  of  the  permanence  of  rectilinear  motion 
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once  impressed)  combined  with  the  giavitatioD  of  the  parta  of 
the  earth  towards  oae  another. 

AH  phenomena  without  exception  which  begin  to  exist, 
that  is,  all  except  the  primeval  causes,  are  effects  either  im- 
mediate or  remote  of  those  primitive  fnots,  or  of  some  combi- 
Dation  of  them.  There  is  no  Tiling  produced,  no  event 
happening,  in  the  knonn  universe,  which  is  not  connected 
hy  an  oniformity,  or  invariable  sequence,  with  some  one  or 
luore  of  the  phenomena  which  preceded  it;  iasomuoh  that  it 
will  happen  again  as  often  as  those  phenomena  occur  again, 
and  as  no  other  phenomenon  having  the  character  of  a  coun- 
teracting cause  shall  coexist.  These  antecedent  phenomena, 
again,  were  connected  in  a  similar  manner  with  some  that 
preceded  them ;  and  so  on,  until  we  reach,  as  the  ultimate 
step  attainable  by  us,  either  the  properties  of  some  one 
primeval  cause,  or  the  conjunotion  of  several.  The  whole  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  were  therefore  the  necessary,  or  in 
other  words,  the  unconditional,  consequences  of  some  former 
collocation  of  the  Permanent  Causes. 

The  state  of  the  whole  universe  at  any  instant,  we  believe 
to  be  the  consequence  of  its  state  at  the  previous  instant ; 
insomuch  that  one  who  knew  all  the  agents  which  exist  at  the 
present  moment,  their  collocation  in  space,  and  all  their  pro- 
perties, in  other  words,  the  laws  of  their  agency,  could  predict 
the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  universe,  at  least  unless 
some  new  volition  of  a  power  capable  of  controUing  the 
universe  should  supervene.*   And  if  any  particular  state  of  the 

•  To  tfas  oniveraalitj  which  mankind  are  agteed  in  ascribing  to  the  Lair  of 
CaoaatioD,  there  ia  one  claim  of  excpptioii,  one  disputed  oiae,  thatof  theHonuui 
'Will;  the  detenumationa  of  whioh,  a  large  oUn  of  metaphjdeiaui  are  not 
williDg  to  regard  m*  foilowing-  the  caaeei  called  motiTea,  aooording  to  aa  ttriot 
lawi  ai  Omte  which  tbej  aappoee  to  axiit  in  the  warid  of  mere  matter.  IDiii 
ODDtroTorted  point  will  undergD  a  special  examination  when  we  come  to  treat 
particularly  uf  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Bcienoee  (Book  vi.  oh.  S).  Id  the  mean 
time  I  may  remark  that  theie  metaphyoaiaoa,  who,  it  mait  be  obeerved,  ground 
the  main  part  of  tlieir  objectioD  on  the  inppoeed  repagnince  of  the  dootriiw  in 
qoeation  to  onr  conKCioasnen>  >eem  to  me  to  mistake  the  fitot  which  oonacious- 
naw  tsati&w  against.  What  is  really  in  contradiction  to  oonscioasnesB,  they 
85— » 
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entire  uaiverse  oou]d  ever  reoar  a  second  time,  all  sabseqnent 
states  would  return  too,  and  history  would,  like  a  circulating 
decimal  of  many  figures,  periodically  repeat  itself: — 

Jam  ndit  et  virgo,  redeoDt  Sfttnrnuli  irgnn.  .  .  . 

AlMr  srit  tna  l^ph]'*,  et  alten  qan  vdut  A^o 

Deleotoa  hsroaa  ;  anuit  qtlaqo*  (Uerk  b«Ua, 

Atqoa  iteroiD  ad  Trajun  nugDiu  mittetnr  Aohillat. 
And  though  things  do  not  really  revolve  in  this  eternal  lonnd, 
tlie  whole  series  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  paat 
and  future,  is  not  the  less  capahle,  in  its  owo  nature,  uf  being 
constructed  i  priori  by  any  one  whom  we  can  suppose 
aoquainted  with  the  original  distribution  of  all  natural  agents, 
and  with  the  whole  of  their  properties,  that  ie,  the  laws  uf 
succession  existing  between  them  aud  their  effects :  saving  the 
far  more  than  human  powers  of  combination  and  calculation 
which  would  be  required,  even  in  one  possessing  the  data,  for 
the  actual  performance  of  the  task. 

$  8.  Since  everything  which  occars  is  determined  by 
laws  of  causation  and  collocations  of  the  original  causes,  it 
follows  that  the  coexistences  which  are  observable  among 
effects  cannot  be  themselves  the  subject  of  any  similar  set  of 
laws,  distinct  from  laws  of  causation.  Uniformities  there  are, 
03  well  of  coexistence  as  of  succession,  among  effects ;  but 
these  must  in  all  cases  be  a  mere  result  either  of  the  identity 
or  of  the  coexistence  of  their  causes :  if  the  causes  did  not 
coexist,  neither  could  the  effects.  And  these  causes  being  also 
effects  of  prior  causes,  and  these  of  others,  until  we  reach  the 
primeval  causes,  it  follows  that  (except  in  the  case  of  effects 
which  can  he  traced  immediately  or  remotely  to  one  aud  the 

wodM,  I  tbink,  00  ttriet  lelf-examnutioi],  flod  to  be,  Uie  application  to  hamaa 
aetioBS  and  volitioDi  of  tha  idoai  iDTolTod  in  the  oommon  lue  of  the  tara 
NeceaBit; ;  which  I  agiM  with  tham  in  objecting  ta  Bat  if  thej  woold 
ooDiider  that  by  n;ing  that  a  penmi'a  Botion*  HMMforily  follow  frMn  hii 
ohnnotcT,  ill  that  <b  mlly  meant  (for  no  more  is  meaot  in  any  caaa  whatew 
of  oaoiation)  ta  that  he  fnnriabl;  doe*  aot  In  oonfonnity  to  hia  ehaiacter,  aad 
(hat  any  ooe  who  thoronghly  knew  hia  ohaiaoter  ooold  certainly  ptediet  how  be 
mnld  act  in  any  auppoeabla  oaae  ;  they  probably  would  not  End  thia  doctoina 
either  oontrary  to  their  experience  or  reroldog  to  their  feelinga.  And  no  mora 
than  Uiia  la  oontended  for  by  any  one  but  an  Aaiatic  (ataliat 
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same  canse)  the  coeziBtences  of  phenomena  can  id  no  o&ae  be 
tmiversa),  hdIsbs  the  ooezistenceH  of  the  primeval  oauses  to 
vhich  the  effects  are  ultimately  traceable,  o&n  be  reduced  to 
aa  aniTerBal  law :  but  we  have  seen  that  they  oannot.  There 
are,  accordingly,  do  original  and  independent,  in  other  words 
no  nnconditioDal,  nniformitiee  of  coexistence,  between  effects 
of  different  canBes ;  if  they  coexist,  it  is  oDly  because  Uie 
oonsee  have  casually  coezixted.  The  only  independent  sod 
anconditional  coexistences  which  aro  Bufficiently  invariable  to 
have  any  claim  to  the  character  of  laws,  are  between  different 
and  mutually  independent  effects  of  the  same  cause ;  in  other 
words,  between  different  properties  of  the  same  natural  agent. 
This  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  Book,  under  the  name  of  the  Specific 
Properties  of  Kinds. 

§  9.  It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  advert  to  a  rather 
ancient  doctrine  respectiDg  causation,  which  has  been  revived 
during  the  last  few  years  in  many  quarters,  and  at  present 
gives  more  signs  of  life  than  any  other  theory  of  causation  at 
variance  with  that  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages. 

According  to  the  theory  in  question.  Mind,  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely.  Will,  is  the  only  cause  of  phenomena.  The 
^rpe  of  Causation,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  source  from  which 
we  derive  the  idea,  is  our  own  voIuDtory  agency.  Here,  and 
here  only  (it  is  said)  we  have  direct  evidence  of  causation. 
We  koow  that  we  can  move  our  bodies.  Respecting  the 
phenomena  of  inanimate  nature,  we  have  no  other  direct 
knowledge  than  that  of  antecedence  and  sequence.  But  in 
the  case  of  our  voluntary  actions,  it  is  affirmed  that  we  ore 
conscious  of  power,  before  we  have  experience  of  results.  An 
act  of  volition,  whether  followed  by  an  effect  or  not,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  coceciouHneBB  of  effort,  "  of  force  exerted,  of  power 
in  action,  which  is  necessarily  causal,  or  causative."  This 
feeling  of  enei^  or  force,  inherent  in  an  act  of  will,  is  know- 
ledge a  prion ;  assurance,  prior  to  experience,  that  we  have 
the  power  of  causing  effeots.  Volition,  therefore,  it  is 
asserted,  is  eometbing  more  than  unconditional  antecedent; 
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it  is  s  oanse,  in  a  different  senee  from  that  in  vliich  pliTaciil 
phenomena  are  eaid  io  cause  ooe  another :  it  is  an  Effioient 
Canse.  From  thia  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  inrtber  doo- 
bine,  that  Volition  is  the  sole  Effiuient  Cauae  of  all  pheno- 
mena. "  It  is  iQconceivable  that  dead  force  could  continne 
unsupported  for  a  moment  beyond  its  creation.  We  cannot 
even  oonoeive  of  change  or  phenomeaa  without  the  enei^  of 
a  mind."  "The  word  acticm"  itself,  says  another  writer  of 
the  same  school,  "  has  no  real  signifioance  except  when  applied 
to  the  doings  of  an  intelligent  agent.  Let  any  one  conceiTe, 
if  be  can,  of  any  power,  energy,  or  force,  inherent  in  a  lamp 
of  matter."  Phenomena  may  hsTe  the  semblance  of  being 
produced  by  physical  causes,  but  they  are  in  reality  produced, 
say  these  writers,  by  the  immediate  agency  of  mind.  All 
things  which  do  not  proceed  from  a  human  (or,  I  suppose,  an 
animal)  will,  proceed,  they  say,  directly  from  divine  will. 
The  earth  ia  not  moved  by  the  combination  of  a  centripetal 
and  a  projectile  force ;  this  is  but  a  mode  of  speaking,  which 
serves  to  facilitate  our  conceptions.  It  is  moved  by  the  direct 
volition  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  in  a  path  coinciding  with 
that  which  we  deduce  from  the  hypothesis  of  these  two  forces. 

As  I  have  so  often  observed,  the  general  question  of  the 
existence  of  Efficient  Causes  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of 
our  subject :  but  a  theory  wbioh  represents  them  as  capable  of 
being  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  which  passes  off  as 
efficient  causes  what  are  only  physical  or  phenomenal  causes, 
belongs  as  much  to  Logic  as  to  Metaphysics,  and  is  a  fit 
subject  for  discussion  here. 

To  my  apprehension,  a  volition  is  not  an  efBcient,  but 
simply  a  physical,  cause.  Our  will  causes  our  bodily  actions 
in  the  same  sense,  and  in  no  other,  in  which  cold  causes  ice, 
or  a  spark  causes  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The  volition, 
a  state  of  our  mind,  is  the  antecedent ;  the  motion  of  our 
limbs  in  conformity  to  the  volition,  is  the  consequent  This 
sequence  I  conceive  to  be  not  a  subject  of  direct  consciousness, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  theory.  The  antecedent,  indeed, 
and  the  consequent,  are  suhjeote  of  consciousness.  But  the 
connexion  between  them  is  a  subject  of  experience.     I  cannot 
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admit  that  our  conscioasness  of  the  volition  contains  in  itself 
any  a  priori  knowledge  that  the  mnscQlar  motion  will  follow. 
If  our  nerves  of  motion  were  paralyzed,  or  our  mueclee  etiff 
and  inflexible,  and  bad  been  bo  all  our  lives,  I  do  not  see  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  we  should  ever  (unless  by 
information  from  other  people)  have  known  anything  of  voli- 
tion as  a  physical  power,  or  been  conscious  of  any  tendency 
in  feelings  of  onr  mind  to  produce  motions  of  our  body,  or  of 
other  bodies.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether  we  should 
in  that  case  have  had  the  physical  feeling  which  I  suppose  is 
meant  when  these  writers  speak  of  "  oonsciousness  of  effort :" 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not ;  since  that  physical  feeling 
is  probably  a  state  of  nervous  sensation  beginning  and  ending 
in  the  brain,  without  involving  the  motory  apparatus  :  but  we 
certainly  should  not  have  designated  it  by  any  term  equivalent 
to  effort,  since  effort  implies  consciously  aiming  at  an  end, 
which  we  should  not  only  in  that  case  have  had  no  reason  to 
do,  but  could  not  even  have  had  the  idea  of  doiug.  If  conscious 
at  all  of  this  peculiar  sensation,  we  should  have  been  conscious 
of  it,  I  conceive,  only  as  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  accompanying 
our  feelings  of  desire. 

It  is  well  argued  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  against  the 
theory  in  question,  that  it  "  is  refuted  by  the  consideration, 
that  between  the  overt  fact  of  corporeal  movement  of  which 
we  are  cognisant,  and  the  internal  act  of  mental  determination 
of  which  we  are  also  cognisant,  there  intervenes  a  numerous 
series  of  intermediate  agencies  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness 
of  any  causal  connection  between  the  extreme  links  of  this 
chain,  the  volition  to  move  and  the  hmb  moving,  as  this 
hypothesis  asserts.  No  one  is  immediately  oonscione,  for 
example,  of  moving  his  arm  through  his  volition.  Previously 
to  this  ultimate  movement,  muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of 
solid  and  fluid  parts,  must  be  set  in  motion  by  the  will,  but  of 
this  motion  we  know,  from  consciousness,  absolutely  nothing. 
A  person  struck  with  paralysis  is  conscious  of  no  inability  in 
his  limb  to  fulfil  the  determinations  of  his  will;  and  it  is 
only  after  having  willed,  and  flading  that  his  limbs  do  not 
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obej  hia  volition,  that  he  leams  by  thia  experience,  that  the 
external  movement  doee  not  follow  the  internal  act.  But  a« 
the  paralytic  learns  after  the  volition  that  hia  limbs  do  not 
obey  hia  mind ;  so  it  ib  only  after  volition  that  the  man  in 
health  leama,  that  hia  limbe  do  obey  the  maodatea  of  his  wilL*** 
Tboae  againat  whom  I  am  contending  have  never  pro* 
duoed,  and  do  not  pretend  to  produce,  any  poailive  evidencef 
that  the  power  of  our  will  to  move  our  bodies  would  be  knovn 
to  UB  iudependently  of  experience.  What  tbey  have  to  a&y 
on  the  subject  is,  that  the  produotion  of  physical  evmts  by  • 
will  seema  to  carry  its  owu  explanation  with  it,  while  the 
action  of  matter  upon  matter  seema  to  require  aomething  else 
to  explain  it;  and  is  even,  according  to  tbem,  " iuoonoeivable" 

•  iMtitrtt  <m  Mtlapkftitt,  toI.  it.  LaoL  zziiz.  pp.  SSl-S. 

I  ragret  that  I  ouiDot  invoke  Um  witbori^  at  Sir  Williun  Hau^lon  n 
&Toiir  of  my  own  opjiiiona  on  OkiMttion,  u  I  am  ■gaJDft  Um  partioolar 
th«ory  which  I  mh  doit  oombatiog.  But  thftt  acuta  thinker  hx  >  tbaoij  of 
Oaniation  pMulikr  to  himtelr,  wUdi  h**  n«*er  7*^  m  &r  u  I  know,  b«aa 
analjtioally  ecimined,  but  whioh,  I  ventun  to  think,  mdmita  of  m  oompMs 
terutMioQ  M  VDj  one  at  ths  hSmt  or  intnffldrat  piydioiogiaal  theories  whidk 
Mrew  tlM  ground  in  luob  nnmbers  under  lui  potent  met^dijMitml  eajtlML 
(Sinoe  examined  and  controverted  in  the  >ixl«eDth  sluptar  of  An  Bxamimatitm 
tf  Sir  Wittiam  BamMtm't  PMUatpiy). 

f  Unlesi  «e  ue  to  ooniidar  ta  luoli  the  foUowing  rtttemant,  bj  one  of  tk* 
writer*  quoted  in  the  text :  "  In  the  oaee  of  mental  eiertion,  the  neolt  to  b« 
kocomplialied  a  prtcomidtTtd  or  madibited,  and  it  tlierafore  known  A  priori, 
or  before  eiperienoe^"— (Bowen'a  Zomefl  Z<£(um  on  tKe  Afpiicatiointf  MeUt- 
fkyihai  ami  EtkieiU  8cinitttotheSvid€neei>/fyligioii,BauUiD,lit».)  Thia  ia 
merelj  caying  that  whan  «e  will  a.  thing  we  have  an  idea  of  it.  ButtohaiaaB 
idea  of  what  we  wiah  to  happoo,  doee  not  imply  a  prophetio  knowledge  that  U 
will  happen.  Ferbaps  it  wilt  be  uid  that  the  jCn(  1mm  w«  exoied  oar  wQl, 
when  we  had  of  ooune  no  experience  of  any  of  the  powers  redding  in  ni,  we 
iMTertbeleM  most  already  have  known  that  we  p< 
mil  tbat  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  in 
parbapl  in  the  words  only,  and  not  in  the  bote  j  for  we  may  detir*  wbat  we  do 
not  know  to  be  in  our  power ;  and  finding  by  axperienoe  that  our  bodiei  move 
aocoiding  to  our  dain,  we  may  then,  and  only  tben,  paaa  into  the  toon  oom> 
plicated  menial  ftate  wbuh  ii  tanned  will. 

After  all,  even  if  we  had  an  intUuetiva  knowledge  that  our  aotiDna  vo«U 
follow  oar  will,  thii,  aa  Brown  remarki,  would  prove  nothing  aa  to  the  nature 
of  Carnation.  Our  knowing,  previoiu  to  eiperienot^  (hat  an  anteoedent  will  be 
followed  by  a  oertun  conaequent,  would  not  prove  the  reladtm  between  (hem  to 
be  anythii^  nun*  than  aataoedenoe  and  e(BiMi{muoa. 
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on  any  other  Bupposition  than  tliat  some  will  iDt^rretiee 
betweea  the  apparent  cause  and  ita  apparent  effect.  They 
thas  rest  their  case  on  an  appeal  to  the  inherent  laws  of 
oar  conoeptire  faoalty ;  mistaking,  as  I  apprehend,  for  the 
laws  of  that  faculty  its  acquired  habits,  grounded  on  the  spon- 
taneous  tendencies  of  its  uncaltared  state.  The .  auocession 
between  the  will  to  move  a  limb  and  the  actaal  motion,  is  one 
of  the  most  direct  and  instantaneoUB  of  all  sequences  which 
come  under  our  observation,  and  is  familiar  to  every  moment's 
experience  iVom  our  earliest  infancy ;  more  familiar  than  any 
SDcoession  of  events  exterior  to  our  bodies,  and  especially 
more  so  than  any  other  case  of  the  apparent  origination  (as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  oommunication)  of  motion.  Now, 
it  is  tbe  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  be  always  attempting 
to  facilitate  its  conception  of  unfamiliar  facta  by  asaimilating 
them  to  others  which  are  familiar.  Accordingly,  our  volun- 
tary acts,  being  the  most  familiar  to  as  of  all  cases  of  caaaa- 
tion,  are,  in  the  infancy  and  early  yonth  of  the  human  race, 
spontaoeoasly  taken  as  the  type  of  cauaation  in  general,  and 
all  phenomena  are  supposed  to  be  directly  produced  by  the 
will  of  some  sentient  being.  This  original  Fetichism  I  shall 
not  characterize  in  the  words  of  Hume,  or  of  any  follower  of 
Hume,  but  in  those  of  a  religious  metaphysician,  Dr.  Reid,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  show  the  unanimity  which  exists  on 
tiie  subject  among  all  competent  thinkers. 

"  When  we  toru  our  attention  to  external  objects,  and 
begin  to  exercise  our  rational  iaoulties  about  them,  we  find 
that  there  are  some  motjons  and  changes  in  them  which  we 
have  power  to  produce,  and  that  tbere  are  many  which  must 
have  some  other  cause.  Either  the  objects  must  have  life  and 
active  power,  as  we  have,  or  they  must  be  moved  or  changed 
by  something  that  has  life  and  active  power,  as  external' objects 
are  moved  by  us. 

"  Oni  first  thoughts  seem  to  be,  that  tbe  objects  in  which 
we  perceive  such  motion  have  understanding  and  active  power 
as  we  have.  '  Savages,'  says  the  Abb6  Raynal, '  wherever  they 
see  motion  which  they  cannot  account  for,  tbere  they  suppose 
a  soul.'  All  men  may  be  considered  as  savages  in  this  respect. 
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until  they  are  capable  of  iDstrnction,  aod  of  nBing  tbeir  facal- 
ties  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  savages  do. 

"  The  Abb6  Haynal's  observation  is  suffioiently  confirmed, 
both  irom  fact,  and  ftom  the  stractore  of  all  langaages. 

"Bnde  nations  do  really  believe  snn,  moon,  and  stara, 
earth,  sea,  .and  air,  foantaina,  and  lakes,  to  have  understanding 
and  active  power.  To  pay  homage  to  them,  and  implore  their 
favour,  is  a  kind  of  idolatry  natural  to  savagea. 

"  All  languages  carry  in  their  structure  the  marks  of  tbeir 
being  formed  when  this  belief  prevailed.  The  distinction  of 
verbs  and  partdciplee  into  active  and  passive,  which  is  found  in 
all  languages,  must  have  been  oiiginally  intended  to  distin- 
guish what  is  really  active  from  what  is  merely  passive ;  and 
in  all  languages,  we  find  active  verbs  applied  to  those  objects, 
in  which,  according  to  the  Abb6  Baynal'a  observation,  savages 
suppose  a  soul. 

"Thus  we  say  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  comes  to  the 
meridian,  the  moon  changes,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  winds 
blow.  Languages  were  formed  by  men  who  believed  these 
objects  to  have  life  and  active  power  in  themselves.  It  was 
therefore  proper  and  natural  to  exprsBS  their  motions  and 
changes  by  active  verbs. 

"  There  is  no  surer  way  of  tracing  the  sentiments  of  nations 
before  they  have  records,  than  by  the  sttaoture  of  tbeir  lan- 
guage, which,  notwithstanding  the  changes  produced  in  it  by 
time,  will  always  retain  some  signatures  of  the  thoughts  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  invented.  When  we  find  the  same 
sentiments  indicated  in  the  stmcture  of  all  languages,  those 
sentiments  must  have  been  common  to  the  human  species 
when  lauguf^es  were  invented. 

"  When  a  few,  of  euperior  intellectual  abilities,  find  leisare 
for  speculation,  they  begin  to  philosophize,  and  soon  discover, 
that  many  of  those  objecte  which  at  first  they  believed  to  be 
intelligent  and  active  are  really  lifeless  and  passive.  This  is 
a  very  importeot  discovery.  It  elevates  the  mind,  emancipates 
irom  many  vulgar  superstitions,  and  invites  to  further  disco- 
veries of  the  same  kind. 

"As   philosophy  advances,  life   and  activity  in   natural 
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objects  retires,  and  leaves  them  dead  and  inaotiva  Instead  of 
moTing  voluntarily,  we  find  them  to  be  moved  neoeBearily ; 
instead  of  acting,  we  find  them  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  Nature 
appears  as  one  great  maohine,  where  one  wheel  is  turned  by 
another,  that  by  a  third ;  and  how  far  this  necessary  succea- 
Bion  may  reach,  the  philosopher  does  not  know."* 

There  is,  then,  a  spontaneous  tendency  of  the  intellect  to 
acconnt  to  itself  for  all  oases  of  oausatioo  by  assimilating  them 
to  the  intentional  acts  of  voluntary  agents  like  itself.  This 
is  the  instinctive  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  its  earliest 
stage,  before  it  has  become  familiar  with  any  other  invariable 
sequences  than  those  between  its  own  volitions  and  its  volun- 
tary acts.  Ah  the  notion  of  fixed  laws  of  succession  among 
external  phenomena  gradually  establishes  itself,  the  propensity 
to  refer  all  phenomena  to  voluntary  agency  slowly  gives  way 
before  it.  The  suggestions,  however,  of  daily  life  continuing 
to  be  more  powerful  than  those  of  scientific  thought,  the 
original  instinctive  philosophy  maintains  its  ground  in  the 
mind,  uodemeath  the  growths  obtained  by  cultivation,  and 
keeps  up  a  constant  resistance  to  their  throwing  their  roots 
deep  into  the  soil.  The  theory  against  which  I  am  contending 
derives  its  nourishment  from  that  Bubstratum.  Its  strength 
does  not  lie  in  argument,  hut  in  its  affiuity  to  an  obstinate 
tendency  of  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind. 

That  this  tendency,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  an  in- 
herent mental  law,  is  proved  by  superabundant  evidence. 
The  history  of  science,  from  its  earliest  dawn,  shows  that 
mankind  have  not  been  unanimous  in  thinking  either  that  the 
action  of  matter  upon  matter  was  not  conceivable,  or  that  the 
action  of  mind  upon  matter  was.  To  some  thinkers,  and 
some  schools  of  thiokers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
this  last  has  appeared  much  more  inconceivable  than  the 
former.  Sequences  entirely  physical  and  material,  as  soon  as 
they  had  become  sufficienUy  familiar  to  the  human  mind,  came 
to  be  thought  perfectiy  natural,  and  were  regarded  not  only  aa 
needing  do  explanation  themselves,  but  as  being  capable  of 

*  Baid't  Suagt  on  iheAetivt  Pomtn,  ^mvj  iv.  oh,  8. 
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ftfibrdiDg  it  to  others,  &nd  evea  of  serving  as  the  nitimate  ex- 
planation of  things  in  general. 

One  of  the  ablest  recent  supporters  of  the  Volitional 
theory  has  furnished  an  explanation,  at  once  historically  true 
and  philosophically  acute,  of  the  failure  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers in  physical  inquiry,  in  which,  as  I  coac^ve,  be  nn- 
oonscionsly  deplete  his  own  state  of  mind.  "  Their  stumbling- 
block  was  one  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  had 
to  expect  for  their  conviction.  .  .  .  Tbey  had  not  seized  ihe 
idea  that  they  must  not  expeot  to  understand  the  processea 
of  outward  causes,  but  only  their  reealta :  and  consequently, 
the  whole  physical  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  an  attempt 
to  identify  mentally  the  effect  with  its  cause,  to  feel  after 
some  not  only  necessary  but  natural  connexion,  where  tbey 
meant  by  natural  that  which  would  per  se  carry  some  pre- 
Bumption  to  their  own  mind.  .  .  .  They  wanted  to  see  some 
reason  why  the  physical  antecedent  shonld  produce  this  par- 
ticular consequent,  and  their  only  attempts  were  in  directions 
where  they  could  find  such  leasous."*  In  other  words,  they 
were  not  content  merely  to  know  that  one  phenomenon  was 
always  followed  by  another ;  they  thought  that  they  bad  not 
attained  the  true  um  of  science,  nnless  they  could  perceive 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  one  phenomenon  horn  which 
it  might  have  been  known  or  presumed  previous  to  tiial  that 
it  would  he  followed  by  the  other :  just  what  tbe  writer,  who 
has  so  clearly  pointed  out  their  error,  thinks  that  he  per> 
oeives  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  Volition.  And  to 
complete  tbe  statement  of  the  case,  he  should  have  added 
that  these  early  speoulators  not  only  made  this  their  aim, 
but  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  success  in  it;  not  only 
sought  for  oansee  wbicb  sboiild  carry  in  th^r  mere  statement 
evidence  of  their  efficiency,  but  fully  believed  that  tbey  had 
found  auoh  causes.  The  reviewer  can  see  plainly  tiiat  this 
was  an  error,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  there  exist 
uiy  relations  between  material  phenomena  which  can  account 
for  their  producing  one  another :  but  the  very  fact  of  the  pei^ 

*  Pn^Ktirt  BtrUm  br  Ttbauij  ItSO. 
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sistency  of  ttie  Greeks  in  this  eiror,  shows  that  their  minds 
were  in  a  very  different  state :  they  were  able  to  derive  &om 
the  assimilatiDn  of  physical  facte  to  other  physical  facta,  the 
kind  of  mental  satisfaction  which  we  conneot  with  the  word 
explanation,  and  which  the  reviewer  wonld  have  us  think  can 
only  be  found  in  referring  phenomena  to  a  will.  When  Thales 
and  Hippo  held  that  moiatare  was  the  universal  oauns,  and 
external  element,  of  which  all  other  things  were  but  the  infi- 
nitely varions  sensible  manifestations ;  when  Anaximenes 
predicated  the  same  thing  of  air,  Pythagoras  of  numbers,  and 
the  like,  they  all  thought  that  they  had  found  a  real  expla- 
nation ;  and  were  content  to  rest  in  this  explanation  aa 
ultimate.  The  ordinary  sequences  of  the  external  universe 
appeared  to  them,  no  less  than  to  their  critic,  to  be  inoon* 
ceivable  without  the  supposition  of  some  universal  agency  to 
connect  the  antecedents  with  the  consequents ;  but  they  did 
not  think  that  Volition,  exerted  by  minds,  was  the  only  agency 
which  fulfilled  this  requirement.  Moisture,  or  air,  or  numbers, 
carried  to  their  minds  a  precisely  similar  impression  of  making 
that  intelligible  which  was  otherwise  inconceivable,  and  gave 
the  same  fall  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of  their  conceplive 
fitculty. 

It  was  not  the  Oreeks  alone,  who  "  wanted  to  see  some 
reason  why  the  physical  antecedent  should  produce  this  par- 
ticular consequent,"  some  connexion  "  which  would  per  i« 
carry  some  presnmption  to  their  own  mind."  Among  modem 
philosophers,  Leibnitz  laid  it  down  as  a  self-evident  principle 
that  all  physical  causes  without  exception  must  contain  in 
their  own  nature  something  which  makes  it  intelligible  that 
they  should  be  able  to  produce  the  effects  which  they  do 
produce.  Far  from  admitting  Volition  as  the  only  kind  of 
cause  which  carried  internal  evidence  of  its  own  power,  and  as 
the  real  bond  of  connexion  between  physical  antecedents  and 
their  consequents,  he  demanded  some  naturally  and  per  »e 
efficient  physical  antecedent  as  the  bond  of  connexion  between 
Volition  itself  and  its  effects.  He  distinctly  refused  to  admit 
the  will  of  God  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  anything  except 
miracles;  and   insisted   upon  finding  something  that  would 
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acooant  better  for  the  phenomeaa  of  natare  thao  a  mere  refer- 
eoce  to  divine  voIitioD.* 

Again,  and  converBely,  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter 
(which,  ve  are  now  told,  not  only  needs  no  explanation  itself, 
but  is  the  explanation  of  all  other  effects),  has  appeared  to 
some  thinkers  to  he  itsolf  the  grand  ioconceivahility.  It  was 
to  get  over  Uiia  very  difBculty  that  the  Cartesians  invented  the 
system  of  Occasional  Causes.  They  could  not  conceive  that 
thoughts  in  a  mind  could  produce  movements  in  a  body,  or 
that  bodily  movements  could  produce  thoughts.  They  could 
see  no  necessary  connexion,  no  relation  d  priori,  between  ■ 
motion  and  a  thought.  And  as  the  Cartesians,  more  than  any 
other  school  of  philosophical  speculation  before  or  since,  made 
tiieir  own  mind»  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  refused,  on 
principle,  to  believe  that  Mature  had  done  what  they  were 
unable  to  Bee  any  reason  why  she  must  do,  they  affirmed  it  to 
be  impossible  that  a  material  and  a  mental  fact  could  be  causes 
one  of  another.  They  regarded  them  as  mere  Occasions  on 
which  the  real  agent,  God,  thought  fit  to  exert  his  power  as  a 
Cauae.  When  a  man  wills  to  move  his  foot,  it  is  not  his  will 
that  moves  it,  but  God  (they  said)  moves  it  on  the  occasion  of 
hiB  will.  God,  according  to  this  system,  is  the  only  efficient 
cause,  not  qud  mind,  or  qud  endowed  with  volition,  but  qtid 
omnipoteuL  This  hypothesis  was,  as  I  said,  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  supposed  inconceivability  of  any  real  mutual 
action  between  Mind  and  Matter  :  but  it  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  action  of  Matter  upon  Matter,  for  on  a  nicer 
examination  they  found  this  inconceivable  too,  and  therefore, 
according  to  their  logic,  impossible.  The  deua  ex  mackind 
was  ultimately  called  in  to  produce  a  spark  on  the  occasion  of 
a  flint  and  steel  coming  together,  or  to  break  an  egg  on  the 
occasion  of  its  falling  on  the  gi'ound. 

All  this,  undoubtedly,  shows  that  it  is  the  disposition  of 
mankind  in  general,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  one 
fact  is  invariably  antecedent  and  another  consequent,  but  to  look 
out  for  something  which  may  seem  to  explain  their  being  so. 
But  we  also  see  that  this  demand  may  he  completely  satisfied 
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by  an  agency  pnrely  phyBical,  provided  it  be  mucb  mora  familiar 
than  that  vhich  it  is  invoked  to  explain.  To  TbcJes  and 
AnazimeneB,  it  appeared  inconceivable  that  the  antecedents 
which  y/e  see  in  nature,  efaonld  prodnce  the  cocseqaents ;  bnt 
perfectly  natural  that  water,  or  air,  should  produce  them.  The 
writers  whom  I  oppose  declare  this  inconceivable,  but  can  con- 
ceive that  mind,  or  volition,  is  per  se  an  efiBcient  cause :  while 
the  Cartesians  could  not  conceive  even  that,  but  peremptorily 
declared  that  no  mode  of  production  of  any  fact  whatever  was 
conceivable,  exoept  the  direct  agency  of  an  omnipotent  being. 
Thus  giving  additional  proof  of  what  finds  new  confirma- 
tion in  every  stage  of  the  history  of  science:  that  both  what 
persons  can,  and  what  they  cannot,  conceive,  is  very  much  an 
affair  of  accident,  and  depends  altogether  on  tfaeir  experience, 
and  their  habits  of  thought;  that  by  cultivating  the  requisite 
associations  of  ideas,  people  may  make  themselves  unable  to 
conceive  any  given  thing;  and  may  make  themselves  able  to 
conceive  most  things,  however  inconceivable  these  may  at  first 
appear:  and  the  same  facts  in  each  person's  mental  history 
which  determine  what  is  or  is  not  conceivable  to  him,  deter- 
mine also  which  among  the  various  sequences  in  nature  will 
appear  to  him  bo  natural  and  plausible,  as  to  need  no  other 
proof  of  their  existence ;  to  be  evident  by  their  own  light, 
independent  equally  of  experience  and  of  explanation. 

By  what  rule  is  any  one  to  decide  between  one  theory  of 
this  description  and  another  ?  The  theorists  do  not  direct  us 
to  any  external  evidence ;  they  appeal  each  to  his  own  sub- 
jective feelings.  One  says,  the  succession  C,  B,  appears  to  me 
more  natural,  conceivable,  and  credible  per  $e,  than  the  sncces* 
aion  A,  6 ;  you  are  therefore  mistaken  in  thinking  that  B 
depends  upon  A ;  I  am  certain,  tbongb  I  can  give  no  other 
evidence  of  it,  that  C  comes  in  between  A  and  B,  and  is  the 
real  and  only  cause  of  B.  The  other  answers — the  snccessJona 
C,  B,  and  A,  B,  appear  to  me  equally  natural  and  conceivable, 
or  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former :  A  ia  quite  capable  of 
producing  B  without  any  other  intervention.  A  third  agrees 
with  the  first  in  being  unable  to  conceive  that  A  can  produce  B, 
bat  finds  the  sequence  I),  B,  stilt  more  natural  than  0,  B,  or 
of  nearer  kin  to  the  subject  matter,  and  prefers  his  D  theory 
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to  the  C  theory.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  nciverBal  law 
operating  here,  exc«pt  the  law  that  each  person's  eoooeptioos 
are  governed  and  limited  by  his  individual  experieace  aod 
habits  of  thought.  We  are  warranted  in  saying  of  all  three, 
what  each  of  them  already  believes  of  the  other  two,  namely, 
that  they  exalt  into  an  original  law  of  tbe  hnman  intellect 
'and  of  ontward  nature,  one  partioular  sequence  of  phenomena, 
which  appears  to  them  more  natural  and  more  conceivable 
than  other  sequences,  only  because  it  ia  more  familiar.  And 
from  this  judgment  I  am  unable  to  except  the  theory,  that 
Volition  is  an  Efficient  Cause. 

I  am  unwilling  to  leave  tbe  subject  without  adverting  to 
the  additional  fallacy  contained  in  the  corollary  from  this 
theory;  in  tbe  inference  that  because  Volition  is  an  efficient 
cause,  therefore  it  is  the  only  cause,  and  tbe  direct  agent  in 
producing  even  what  is  apparently  produced  by  something 
else.  Volitions  are  not  known  to  produce  anything  directly 
except  nervous  action,  for  the  will  infiuenoes  even  tbe  mnsoles 
only  through  the  nerves.  Though  it  were  granted,  then,  that 
every  phenomenon  has  an  efficient,  and  not  merely  a  pheno- 
menal  cause,  and  that  volition,  in  the  case  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena  which  are  known  to  be  produced  by  it,  is  that 
efficient  cause :  are  we  therefore  to  say,  with  these  writers, 
that  since  we  kuow  of  no  other  efficient  cause,  and  ought  not 
to  assume  one  without  evidence,  there  w  no  other,  and  volition 
is  the  direct  cause  of  all  phenomeaa?  A  more  outrageona 
stretch  of  inference  could  hardly  be  made.  Because  among 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  one, 
namely,  a  particular  mode  of  action  of  certain  nerves,  which 
has  for  its  cause,  and  as  we  are  now  supposing  for  its  efficient 
cause,  a  state  of  our  mind ;  and  because  this  is  the  only  effi- 
cient cause  of  which  we  are  conscious,  being  the  only  one  of 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  we  can  be  conscious,  since  it  is 
the  only  one  which  exists  within  ourselves;  does  this  justify 
as  in  concluding  that  all  other  phenomena  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  efficient  cause  with  that  one  eminently  special, 
narrow,  and  peculiarly  human  or  animal,  phenomenon  ?  The 
nearest  parallel  to  this  speoimen  of  generalization  is  suggested 
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1)7  tfae  recently  revived  oontrareray  on  the  old  subject  of 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  in  whiob  the  contending  parties  have 
been  so  conspicuously  succesafal  in  overtkrowing  one  another. 
Here  also  we  have  experience  only  of  a  single  case,  that  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  but  that  this  is  inhabited  we  know 
absolutely,  and  without  even  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Now  if 
on  this  evidence  any  one  were  to  infer  that  every  heavenly 
body  without  exception,  sun,  planet,  satellite,  comet,  fixed 
star  or  nebula,  is  inhabited,  and  must  be  bo  from  the  inherent 
constitution  of  things,  his  inference  would  exactly  resemble 
that  of  the  writers  who  conclude  that  because  volition  is  the 
efficient  canse  of  our  own  bodily  motions,  it  must  be  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  everything  else  in  the  universe.  It  is  true  there 
are  cases  in  which,  with  acknowledged  propriety,  we  gene- 
ralize from  a  single  instance  to  a  multitude  of  ioBtaoces. 
But  they  must  be  instances  which  resemble  the  one  known 
instance,  and  not  such  as  have  no  circumstance  in  common 
with  it  except  that  of  being  instances.  I  have,  for  example, 
no  direct  evidence  that  any  creature  is  alive  except  myself: 
yet  I  attribute,  with  full  assurance,  life  and  sensation  to  other 
fanman  beings  and  animals.  But  I  do  not  conclude  that  all 
other  things  are  alive  merely  because  I  am.  I  ascribe  to  cer- 
tain other  creatures  a  life  like  my  own,  because  they  manifest 
it  by  the  same  sort  of  indications  by  which  mine  is  mani- 
fested. I  find  that  their  phenomena  and  mine  conform  to  the 
same  laws,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  both  to  arise 
from  a  similar  canse.  Accordingly  I  do  not  extend  the  oon- 
olnsion  beyond  the  grounds  for  it.  Earth,  fire,  mountains, 
trees,  are  remarkable  agencies,  but  their  phenomena  do  not 
conform  to  the  same  laws  as  my  actions  do,  and  I  therefore  do 
not  believe  earth  or  fire,  mountains  or  trees,  to  possess  animal 
life.  But  the  supporters  of  the  Volition  Theory  ask  us  to 
infer  that  volition  causes  everything,  for  no  reason  except 
that  it  causes  one  particular  thing ;  although  that  one  pheno- 
menon, for  from  being  a  type  of  all  natural  phenomena,  is 
eminently  peculiar;  its  laws  bearing  scarcely  any  resemblance 
to  those  of  any  other  phenomenon,  whether  of  inorganic  or  of 
organic  nature. 
VOL.  I.  St9 
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NOTE  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER. 

Ills  anthor  of  the  Seoond  Bamstt  Prize  Earn;  (Dr.  Tnlloch),  who  bw  em- 
ptoyed  m  conHidenhlv  niuntier  of  pogui  in  ooutroTertJng  tha  doctrimi  of  Uis  yK9- 
eading  clutpter,  hu  ■oinewlutt  SDTpriied  ms  bj  danjiDg  ■  bet,  which  I  inugiiMd 
too  well  known  to  require  proof — thkt  there  have  been  philoeophera  who  foDDd 
ID  ph;«i<M]  expUoation*  of  phenomena  the  nina  oompleta  metital  ntjifticliom 
whiab  we  are  told  ii  onlj  giTen  by  volitional  explanation,  and  other*  who  dcnnd 
the  Velltknial  Theory  on  the  ntae  ground  of  inconDeiiBbilitj  on  which  it  ie 
defended.  The  assertion  of  the  EsaaTiit  La  ooantersigned  atill  mora  poaitiTdjr 
bj  an  able  reviewer  of  tbs  Sua;:*  "Two  illiutntioii*,"  nja  the  niriewer, 
"  are  advanoed  b;  Mr.  Mill :  tbe  cue  of  Thalea  and  AnaiirDenes,  atated  hj  him 
(o  have  maintuned,  tbe  one  Moisture  and  the  other  Air  to  be  the  origin  of  all 
things  ;  and  that  of  Descartes  and  Leibnit^  whom  ha  asserts  to  have  faand  Uw 
action  of  Mind  npon  UatlAr  the  grand  inoonoeivability.  Id  oanntentatenont 
ai  to  the  firat  of  these  oases  the  author  shows — what  we  believe  now  faaidlj 
adoiits  of  doubt— that  the  O reek  philosophers  dtsUnstt]' reot^ised  u  beyoitd 
and  above  their  primal  material  aoum^  the  votlc,  or  IKriDs  Intelligenoe,  aa 
the  efficient  and  originating  Source  of  all :  and  as  to  Ihs  second,  by  proof  lliat 
it  was  the  mode,  not  the  fiut,  of  that  action  on  matter,  which  was  represented 
as  iuconoravable." 

A  greater  quantity  of  hiatoriool  error  has  seldom  been  oomprisad  in  a  singla 
sentence.  With  regard  to  Thales,  the  assertion  that  he  considered  water  as  a 
mere  material  in  the  hands  of  vovc  rests  on  a  pansge  of  Cicent  dt  yaimrd 
JMomm :  and  whoever  will  refer  to  any  of  the  aoourKte  historians  of  philo- 
sopbj,  will  find  that  they  treat  this  as  a  mere  fancy  of  Cicero,  reatiDg  on  no 
authority,  oppoaed  to  all  the  eiidenoe  ;  and  make  sariDises  as  to  the  mannwr 
in  which  Cicero  may  have  been  lad  into  tbe  error.  (See  Ritter,  voL  i.  p.  SIl, 
2nd  ed. ;  Brandia,  vol  L  pp.  118-9,  1st  sd.  i  Preller,  EUtoria  Philgiopkia 
QrixaiSoinana,  f.  10.  "  Schlefe  Ansioht,  durohaus  lu  verwerfeu ;"  "aogan- 
scheinlich  folgemd  itatt  zu  herichten  ,'"  "  qaibus  vera  6ant«nlia  Thaletia  pUiM 
datorqnebur ;"  are  the  eipreasioua  of  Uiese  writeia.)  As  for  Anaximeoea,  he, 
even  aooordiDg  to  Cicero,  maintained,  not  tiiat  air  was  ths  matocial  oat  of 
which  God  made  tbe  world,  bat  that  the  air  was  a  god :  "  Anaiimenes  ain» 
deum  statuit  :*  or  according  to  St.  Augustine,  that  it  was  the  material  out  of 
which  the  gods  ware  made ;  "  dod  tamen  ab  ipns  [Diis]  aerem  faotam,  aed 
ipsos  ex  aSra  ortos  credidiL"  Those  who  are  Dot  tamtliaris  with  the  melapb^ 
deal  terminology  of  antiquity,  mnstnot  be  misled  (as  Dr.TcUach  is)  by  finding  it 
stated  that  Anaiimenes  attribated  ijnix^  (translated  toul,  or  life)  to  his  universal 
element,  the  ur.  The  Greek  philosophers  acknowledged  several  kioda  of 
^n(x4  the  nutritive,  the  sansitivs,  and  the  intellectiva.t  Even  the  loodena 
with  admitted  oorreotoea  attribute  life  te  plants.  As  far  as  wa  ad  maka  ont 
the  meaning  of  Auaximeues,  be  made  choice  of  Air  as  the  tinivenal  agent,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  perpetually  in  motion,  without  any  apparaot  oaaae 
sitenud  to  itself:  so  that  he  conceived  it  aa  eierdaing  spoDtaneous  fbrce, 
'  ITulntiuler  Xevitv  for  October  18fi5. 

+  8«a  the  whole  doctrine  in  Aristotle  de  A  nimd .-  wbn«  the  Optitnxi  ^i^xi 
is  tratsd  aa  exactly  equivalent  to  Opiirrur^  ffnt/uc. 
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and  M  tbe  priiuiple  of  Ufe  aod  aotivitj  id  mil  thiogi,  men  uid  god>  incliuive. 
If  thu  btt  not  iii[in»iHiiliiig  it  u  tbe  EfElwDt  Ovite,  the  diipute  altogBtlier  bM 


If  eilber  AnazlmeiMi,  or  Thale%  or  ui  j  of  thur  ootemponuiwi,  bad  held  the 
doctrine  that  voSc  wu  the  Bffioisnt  Canas,  that  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
repatad,  a«  it  wm  thnxighout  aotiqaity,  to  hare  originatod  with  Anuagoraa. 
Thm  teatimuDj  of  Aiiitotla,  in  the  &iTt  book  of  lua  Metapbyaiaii,  ii  partactlj 
deciaive  with  reelect  to  tbaee  earl;  Bpeoulationa.  Aftei  enunenting  fanr  kind! 
of  onme,  or  nther  fonr  differsnt  meanings  of  the  word  Cauae,  via.  tha 
Eaaenoe  of  a  thing,  the  Matter  of  it,,  the  Origin  of  Motion  (Effloieot  Cauae), 
and  the  End  or  Final  CauM^  he  prooeada  to  uy,  that  moat  of  the  eari;  philoao- 
phcn  noDgniaad  only  tbs  aaoond  kind  of  Cauae,  the  Matter  of  a  thing,  rdc  iv 
E\k  tl^*>  iiivae  tfiOqaay  ipxic  ^"Oi  rirrw.  Am  hia  fint  szatnpte  ho 
■padSea  Thalei^  whom  he  deaoribes  aa  taking  the  lead  in  tbia  view  of  tbe  aab- 
ject,  i  rqf  raiaiiriK  ipx^yic  fiXomfiae,  and  goe*  i>o  to  HippoD,  Anaiimene^ 
Diogsoea  (of  ApolloDia),  Hippaana  of  Met^>antnm,  Heraolitua,  and  Empe- 
dodee.  Anaxagoraa,  however,  (be  prooeeda  to  aa7,)taaght  a  diffbreat  dootrim, 
aa  we  ibio«,  and  it  !•  aUeged  that  Hennotimna  of  CUtomnue  taught  it  before 
him.  Anaiagonka  repreaentad,  that  even  if  these  variona  tbeoriei  of  the  universal 
material  wet«  tnia,  Uiere  would  be  need  of  soma  other  raoaa  to  aocooBt  for  the 
tiamfbrmatiolu  of  the  material,  riaoe  the  material  cannot  originate  its  own 
AaDget:  ui  yAp  tl)  tS  ji  airoiaiiirrav  aliri  rotit  lUTO^ik^iai  lavrS- \lji 
folov  nCri  ri  (vXdv  otn  S  ^aXitit  ofriof  tsu  /uraPaXkuv  Itanpov  aiTiv, 
titi  rmtl  tA  /tif  iiXov  nAivtiv  G  H  ;^aXicic  ivUpidrra,  iAX'  ircpSy  ri  rqc 
IUTa^\rjC  ofrjov,  viz.  tbe  other  kind  of  cauBe,  ZQtv  t)  &px'i  ^C  nin^nuc — an 
Efficient  Canae.  Aristotle  sxpraaaea  great  approbation  of  this  dootrine  (wbiah  he 
aaja  made  its  author  appear  the  out;  sober  man  amoug  persona  nving,  oioy 
rfifttr  tfivti  rap'  tlxii  Xf/ovroc  roiic  irpSripoy) ;  bat  while  deaniblng  the 
inflaenoe  which  it  exerciaed  over  aabaequeat  specalaldoD,  he  remarks  that  the 
pluloaophera  against  whom  tbia,  as  he  thinks,  insuperable  diffioultj  was  urged, 
had  not  felt  it  to  be  an;  difflcnlty :  o6liv  iSotx'P^"'"'  tv  lavrnU-  It  i*  sorely 
muwoaasary  to  say  more  in  proof  of  the  matter  oT  ^t  which  Dr.  Tollooh  and 

Having  pointed  out  what  ha  thinks  tbe  error  of  these  eariy  apeculaton  in  not 
recognising  the  need  of  an  eSdent  cause,  Aristotle  goes  on  to  mention  two 
other  effloicnt  oanaes  to  which  they  might  have  had  recourse,  instead  of  intaV 
ligence  :  rixt,  chanoe,  and  ril  arVroftdrov,  spontaneit;.  He  iodead  pnia  these 
ande  aa  not  auffluently  worthy  canaes  for  the  order  in  the  univstse,  dM*  ai  t^ 
oih-Dfuiry  Kal  rp  rixV  ToaaSraii  jirirpl^i  rpSjita  jcoXwc  il^tv  :  bnt  be  doea 
not  reject  them  aa  incapable  of  prodaeing  any  effect,  hut  only  as  incap\ble  of 
prodncing  Ihal  eAcb  He  himself  ncogniwa  rixv  ■>")  ^^  aCro^idrovaa  ooordinata 
agaota  with  Mind  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the  univene  ;  the  department 
allotted  to  them  being  oompoaed  of  all  tbe  nlnanrn  of  pheDomena  which  are  not 
•oppoaed  to  follow  any  uniform  law.  Sj  tiins  inclndiog  Chance  among  efficient 
eanaea,  Aristotle  fell  into  an  error  which  philoaophy  haa  now  outgrown,  but 
which  is  by  no  means  ao  alien  to  the  spirit  aven  of  modem  speculation  aa  it  may 
at  fint  aight  appear.  Up  to  quite  a  recent  period  philosophers  went  on  ascrib- 
ing, and  many  of  them  have  not  yet  ceased  to  asorib^  a  rtal  exiatenot  to  tbt 
!26— a 
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result*  of  iiliatnction.  ChftDoa  oould  nuke  oat  u  good  %  title  to  tbat  digtu^ 
u  many  other  of  the  mind'a  ftbotrut  creatioDi :  it  hid  had  n  name  givvn  to  i^ 
uid  why  ahould  it  not  be  a  realiCj  I  Ai  for  ri  airofi jrov,  it  i>  naogaSatd  erao 
jet  ai  one  of  the  modes  of  origination  of  pbeDomeiia,  b;  aQ  thon  thinkera  who 
uaiDtain  what  ii  o^lad  the  Freedom  of  the  Wilt.  The  nme  eelf-determining 
powoT  which  that  doctrine  atbribotet  to  ToUtioni,  wat  lappiiaod  b;  tba  anoienta 
to  be  poMeased  alao  by  lome  otber  natoral  pbenomena :  a  oironmitanoe  wbuh 
throws  oonndentble  light  on  more  tbao  one  of  the  ioppoaed  invindble  neoM- 
lutiea  of  belief.  I  have  introduced  it  here,  because  this  belief  of  Aiiitod^  or 
rather  of  the  Oreek  pbiloKpben  genenllj,  is  as  fatal  as  the  dootrima  ofllialN 
and  the  loaio  school,  to  the  theory  that  the  hntaan  mind  is  compelled  by  ita 
coDStftution  to  cODCeiTe  TOlitiOD  as  the  origin  of  all  force,  and  the  effioient  oansa 
of  all  phenomena.* 

With  regald  (o  the  modem  philoaophen  (Lelbniti:  and  the  Oarteaiatifi)  whom 
J  bad  cited  as  having  maintainedthattbeaotion  of  mind  upon  matter,  ao  far  from 


*  It  deaervea  notice  that  the  parts  of  nature,  whioh  Aristotle  ngards  aa  pre- 
■enUog  evidence  of  design,  are  the  Uniformities  :  tbe  phenomena  in  ao  far  as  re- 
ducible to  law.  Tixv  andra  airofiaravsatisfjbimsseEpIanatiousof  theyariable 
element  in  phenomena,  but  their  ooourriag  acoording  to  a  fixed  rule  can  only,  to  hit 
oonceptioas,  be  aoconnted  (or  by  an  Intelligent  Will.  The  oommon,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  instinstiTe,  religious  ioterpretation  of  nature,  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  events  in  which  men  spontaneously  see  tbe  hand  of  a  ■opematuntl  being, 
are  those  wbioh  cannot,  U  they  think,  be  reduoed  to  ■  physical  law.  What  they 
enu  distinctly  connect  with  physical  oauses,  aud  espedally  what  they  can  pre- 
dict, though  of  cuurae  ascribed  to  an  Author  of  Nature  if  they  already  reco- 
gnise suoh  on  author,  might  be  conceived,  they  think,  to  arise  from  a  blind 
fotalitj,  sod  in  any  case  do  not'  appenr  to  them  to  bear  so  obviously  (he  mark 
of  a  divine  will  And  ihin  dietioction  has  been  cxiuntenaQced  by  eminent 
writeis  on  Natunl  Theology,  in  partiouUr  by  Dr.  Chalmers  :  who  thinks  that 
'  though  design  is  present  everywhere,  the  irresistible  evidencaof  it  is  to  be  Giimd 
not  in  the  Imei  of  natnre  but  in  the  collocatjons,  i.  e.  in  the  part  of  nmtnra 
iu  which  it  is  impouible  to  trace  any  law.  A  few  properties  of  dead  matter 
might,  he  thinks,  conceivably  account  for  the  regular  and  invariable  enoceenoli 
of  effects  and  cansee  ;  but  tbat  the  difierent  kinds  of  matter  have  been  eo  plaoad 
M  to  promote  beoeGcent  ends,  is  what  he  regards  as  tbe  proof  of  a  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. Mr.  Baden  Powell,  in  his  Essay  entitled  "Philuaophy  of  Creation," 
hw  returned  to  the  pcnnt  of  view  of  Aristotle  and  the  ancienla,  and  vigorously 
reasserts  (he  doctrine,  that  the  indication  of  deeign  in  (he  oniveiae  is  not 
apeolol  adaptations^  bat  Uniformity  and  Law,  tbeee  being  the  evidenoes  of  ntind, 
aiid  not  what  appears  to  ns  to  be  a  provision  for  our  use*.  While  I  decline  to 
express  any  opinion  here  on  this  taata  guattio,  1  ought  not  to  mtaition 
Hr.  Powell's  volume  without  tbe  acknowledgment  due  to  the  pbiloeopbic  tpirit 
which  pervades  generally  the  three  Essays  compering  it,  forming  in  the  oaaa 
of  one  of  them  (the  "  Unit;  of  Worlds")  an  honourable  conlraiit  with  the  other 
disMrtations,  so  far  ai  they  have  oome  under  my  notioe.  wliich  haTe  speared  oa 
either  side  of  that  oonttoversy. 
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being  tlie  odIj  ooneeivaUeoripDof  materi&lphenomaiii^  ia  itastf  iaconceirable; 
the  kUwnpt  to  rebnt  thii  u^mant  bj  ininliii^  tlut  the  mode,  not  the  fact;,  of 
Uw  aotioD  of  mind  on  mutter  th  npreieut«d  u  inoouoeiradlci,  is  &□  abuse  of 
the  priril^e  of  wriUng  oonfideDtly  About  aatban  without  reading  Cbeoi :  fot 
»S7  knowledge  whatever  of  Lwbniti  would  have  tanght  those  who  tbas  apealc 
of  him,  that  the  inconoravabilit;  of  the  mode,  And  tLe  impooiibility  of  the  thing, 
iret«  in  bii  mind  ooDvertible  exprewioQi.  Wbat  waa  his  famous  Prinoiple  of 
the  Snfficient  Beamm,  the  verj  corner  itone  of  hii  philoaoph;,  from  which  the 
Preestabliihed  Harmony,  the  doctrine  of  Honads,  and  all  the  opinions  most 
charaoterictiD  of  Leibuiti,  were  oorollariea  t  It  vras,  that  nothing  exists,  the 
eziitence  of  which  ii  not  capable  of  being  praved  and  explained  i  priori  ;  the 
proof  aod  ezphmaUon  in  the  oaw  of  oontiogent  facia  bang  deriTed  from  the 
natun  of  their  oaiuee  ;  which  could  not  be  the  cuuei  uolesi  there  waa  aomc- 
thing  in  their  nature  ahowing  them  to  be  oapable  of  producing  those  particula 
effecta.  And  this  "somethiDg"  which  account!  for  the  production  of  physical 
eflecU^  he  was  able  to  And  in  many  pfayidcal  eauaea,  hut  oonld  not  find  it  in  any 
Gnite  mind^  which  therefore  he  unhesitatingly  asaerted  to  be  ino^ble  of  pro- 
ducing any  physical  effaots  whatever.  "On  ne  aaurait  coDcevoir,"  be  Bays, 
"nne  action  r£cipn>que  de  kmati^et  de  I'iDtalligenoe  I'nne  snrrnutre  ;"  and 
there  ia  therefi>re  (he  oontenda}  no  choice  but  between  the  Oocaaiooal  Cauies 
of  ttle  Cartesians,  and  hia  own  Preeatabliahed  Harmony,  aooording  to  wliicb 
there  ia  no  men  oouueiiMi  between  our  volitiona  and  our  moscalar  actiana 
than  ther«  is  between  two  clocks  which  are  wound  up  to  striiie  at  the  snme 
instaut.  Bnthefeltno  aimiUr  diSoultjai  to  physical  cansei :  and  throughout 
hia  apeonlationa,  aa  in  the  paaaage  I  have  already  cited  respecting  giKTiUtion, 
he  distinctly  refbaea  to  oonadder  a*  part  of  the  order  of  naLDi«  any  fact  which  ia 
not  explicable  Irom  tbe  nature  of  its  physical  oauae. 

With  regard  to  the  Cart«iaDa  (not  DesoiTtea ;  I  did  not  make  that  mistake, 
tbongh  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  TuUoch's  Essay  attribntea  it  to  me)  I  take  a  pansge 
almost  at  random  from  Malebranche,  who  ia  the  beat  known  of  the  CartesiBDB, 
and,  tbongh  not  the  inventor  of  the  ^tem  ri  Oooaaiocal  Oausca,  ia  its  prindpal 
eipositor.  In  Fart  2,  chap.  S,  of  hia  fiiith  Book,  having  fint  aud  that  matter 
cannot  have  the  power  of  moving  itself,  he  proceeds  to  argae  that  neither  can 
mind  have  the  power  of  moving  it.  "Quand  on  examine  I'idde  que  Von  a 
de  ton*  lea  eaprita  Snis,  on  na  voit  point  de  Uaisoo  ndceasaire  entre  leur  volontj 
at  le  moDvement  de  qnelcjae  corps  que  oe  scat,  on  voit  an  contiwre  qu'il  n'y  en 
a  p<nnt,  et  qu'il  n'y  en  pent  avoir ;  "  (there  is  nothing  in  tba  idea  of  Suite  mind 
which  oan  account  for  its  causiug  the  motion  of  a  body;)  "on  doit  auui  con- 
dnre,  ai  on  vent  raiaonner  aelon  ses  Inmi^res,  qull  n'y  a  aucnn  esprit  aiii  qui 
jiiiiain  remuer  qnelqne  oorpa  qne  oe  a<ut  comme  oauae  veritable  ou  prindpale,  de 
mAmeqne  Ton  a  dit  qa'auoun  corps  ne  ae  poovait  renmer  Boi-mfime  : "  tlius  Che 
idea  of  Mind  is  aeeording  to  him  as  iaoompatible  as  tbe  idea  of  Matter  with  the 
exercise  of  active  foroe.  But  when,  he  coutiDuea,  we  conBidar  not  a  created  but 
alKvine  Mind,  the  caas  ia  altered  ;  for  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Mind  iuolades  omni- 
potenoe ;  and  the  idea  of  omnjpotenoe  does  contain  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  move  bodies.  Thus  it  ia  the  nature  of  omnipotence  which  rendera  the  motion 
of  bodies  even  by  the  divine  mind  credible  or  oonoeivable,  while,  so  Gir  oa 
depended  on  the  mere  nature  of  mind,  it  would  have  been  incouosivable  and 
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incredible.    If  Mklebninolie  bftd  not  b^evad  in  mi  onmipotent  bring,  be  wonU 
have  held  alt  BctioD  of  mind  on  body  to  be  ■  demonltntod  impoMibUitj.* 

A  dootrine  more  preolMil;  the  revere*  of  tba  V<ditk>iuU  theory  of  ekOMitiaB 
cacDot  well  be  imftgiued.  The  volJti<»ikl  theory  ie,  tliat  we  know  by  intDtiioii 
or  by  direct  experienoe  the  nctira  of  our  own  mental  Tolitiona  on  matter ;  tbaA 
ire  may  beooe  iafer  ail  other  aotioD  npoo  matter  to  tie  that  of  toIiUob,  mad 
Blight  tfaua  know,  nithont  any  other  endeDoa,  that  matter  i*  nnder  the  gorcm- 
ment  of*  diTiae  mind.  Leibnitz  and  the  Oartedana,  ob  theoontraiy,  naintaiB 
that  our  rolitiona  do  not  and  oacnat  aet  apou  matter,  and  tiiat  it  b  tmly  ib» 
eiiatence  of  an  all-gOTeming  Being,  and  that  Being  oninipotMil>  which  can 
aooount  for  the  aeqnence  between  our  voUIJODe  and  our  bodily  tt 
we  oonwderthateaohof  tbaMtvOtheariea,  which,  ai 
at  tho  opponte  extremu  of  ponible  dirergenoe  from  one  another,  inTokca  met 
only  aa  ita  evidence,  but  as  its  aals  endence,  the  abwdnle  inooneeivability  of 
any  theory  but  itielf,  we  are  enabled  to  measure  the  worth  of  Uua  kind  of 
evidence  :  and  when  we  find  the  Volitiond  theory  entirely  haHl  apoa  Ui* 
aaaertion  that  by  oar  mental  nonatitotion  we  an  ocoipdled  to  retegniae  oar 
Tolitioni  aa  efllcient  oaaieo,  and  ihea  find  other  thinken  maintainiDg  that  <re 
know  that  they  are  not,  and  oannot  be  auch  oauaea,  and  cannot  oraouire  theoa 
to  be  BO,  I  think  we  have  a  rigfat  to  gay,  that  thia  anpposed  law  of  our  menttil 
eonatitntion  does  noteiiat. 

Dr.  TuQooh  (pp.  45-7)  thinka  it  a  mffidoit  auawer  to  Uiia,  to  aay  (aa  if  any 
one  bad  denied  it)  ttiat  Leibnitz  and  the  Cart«BianB  were  Thaioti^  and  believed 
the  will  of  Ood  to  bean  efficient  cause.  Doubtlesii  they  did,  and  the  CattesiaBa 
even  believed  (though  Leibnitz  didnot)  that  It  iatheonlyinchcaueeL  Dr.  ToUocli 
entirely  miatakea  tbe  nature  of  tJie  queetion.  I  was  not  writing  on  'nrian,  aa 
Dr.  T&lloch  ia,  but  against  a  particular  theory  of  oauaatioo,  whioh  if  it  ba 
unfounded,  can  give  no  eEfective  aupport  to  Theism  or  to  anything  aJae.  I 
found  It  aaaarted  that  -voliljon  is  the  only  efficient  cauae,  on  the  ground  that  no 
Otiier  efficient  cauaa  is  conceivable.  To  thia  aswrtion  I  oppoee  the  inrtancea 
of  LMbnita  and  of  the  Ourtesiana,  who  affirmed  with  equal  poaitivenesa  that 
'rolltion  aa  an  efficient  oaose  is  itaelf  not  ooncnvable,  and  that  emnipotcDoe, 
which  renden  all  thinga  conceivable,  can  alone  take  away  the  impoanliility. 
Tbia  I  thought,  and  think,  a  eanotnaive  answer  to  tbe  argument  on  which  ttiia 
theory  of  cauaation  aiowedly  dependa.  Bat  I  certainly  did  not  imagine  that 
Hieism  «aa  boimd  up  with  tliat  theny  ;  nor  ezpeotad  to  be  oliaiged  with 
denying  Leibniti  and  the  Oarteaiana  to  be  Tbwata  bacanae  I  deniad  that  they 
held  tbe  ttieoiy. 

*  In  the  words  of  Tontenelle,  another  celebntvd  Caiferiaji,  "lee  pUlo- 
lophesausai  bien  quele  peupleavaieotcrn  quel'tmeetle  oorpa  agiiaaiant  rMla- 
ment  et  physiqueiuent  Fun  aur  I'autre.  Descarte*  Tint,  qni  pavura  qua  lenr 
Datura  ne  permettvt  point  oette  sorte  de  commaoicatioB  veritable,  et  qu'ila  n'cn 
pounuent  avoir  qu'une  apparente,  dont  Dieu  itait  le  Midiateur." — (Eurrt* 
de  PmUnOie,  cd.  176T,  torn.  v.  p.  GSl. 
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OF   THE    COMPOBITION   OF  0AU»B8. 

§  1.  To  complete  the  general  noUoo  of  causation  od 
vbich  tbe  rules  of  experimeDta]  inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
Batare  mnst  be  founded,  one  distinction  still  remains  to  be 
pointed  oQt :  a  distinction  so  radical,  and  of  so  mucb  import- 
ance, as  to  reqiure  a  chapter  to  itself. 

The  preceding  discussions  have  rendered  ns  familiar  with 
the  case  in  whioh  several  agents,  or  cansee,  concur  as  condi- 
tions to  tbe  piodaetioQ  of  an  effect ;  a  case,  in  truth,  almost 
nuiversal,  there  being  very  few  effects  to  tbe  production  of 
vhicb  no  more  than  one  agent  contributes.  Suppose,  then, 
that  two  different  agents,  operating  jointly,  are  followed^ 
under  a  certain  eet  of  collateral  conditions,  by  a  given  effect. 
If  either  of  these  agents,  instead  of  being  joined  with  the 
other,  bad  operated  alone,  under  tbe  same  aet  of  conditions 
in  all  other  respects,  some  effect  would  probably  have  fol- 
lowed; which  would  have  been  different  from  the  joint  effect 
of  tbe  two,  and  more  or  less  dissimilar  to  it.  Now,  if  we 
happen  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  each  cause 
when  acting  separately  from  the  other,  we  are  often  able  to 
arrive  deductively,  or  a  priori,  at  a  correct  prediction  of  what 
will  arise  from  their  conjunct  agency.  To  enable  us  to  do 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  eame  law  which  expresses 
the  effect  of  each  cause  acting  by  itself,  shall  also  correctly 
eitpress  the  part  due  to  that  cause,  of  the  effect  which  follows 
from  the  two  together.  This  condition  is  realized  in  the 
extensive  and  important  class  of  phenomena  commonly 
called  mechaoical,  namely  the  pbenomeoa  of  the  communi- 
■  cation  of  motion  (or  of  pressure,  which  is  tendency  to  motion) 
from  one  body  to  another.  In  this  important  class  of  cases 
of  cBDsatioD,   one  cause  never,  properly  speaking,  defeats  or 
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frustrates  another;  both  have  their  fall  effect.  If  a  body  is 
propelled  io  two  directions  b^  two  forces,  one  tending  to 
drive  it  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  east,  it  is  caused 
to  move  in  a  given  time  exactly  as  far  in  both  directions  as 
the  two  forces  would  separately  have  carried  it ;  aod  is  left ' 
precisely  where  it  would  have  arrived  if  it  had  been  acted 
upon  first  by  one  of  the  two  forces,  and  afterwards  by  the 
other.  This  law  of  nature  is  called,  in  dynamics,  the  principle 
of  the  CompositioD  of  Forces:  and  in  imitation  of  that  well- 
choaen  expression,  I  shall  give  the  name  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes  to  the  principle  which  is  exemplified  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  joint  effect  of  several  causes  is  identical  with  the 
sum  of  their  separate  effects. 

This  principle,  however,  by  no  means  prevails  in  all 
departments  of  the  field  of  nature.  The  chemical  cumbinan 
tion  of  two  substances  produces,  as  is  well  known,  a  third 
substance  with  properties  entirely  different  from  those  of 
either  of  the  two  substances  separately,  or  both  of  tbem 
taken  togetber.  Kot  a  trace  of  the  properties  of  hydrogen 
or  of  oxygen  is  observable  in  those  of  their  compoand, 
water.  The  taste  of  sugar  of  lead  is  not  the  sum  of  tba 
tastes  of  ito  component  elemeate,  acetio  acid  and  lead  or  its 
oxide  ;  nor  ia  the  colour  of  blue  vitriol  a  mixture  of  the 
colours  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper.  This  explains  why 
mechanics  is  a  deductive  or  demonstrative  science,  and 
chemistry  not.  In  the  one,  ws  can  compute  the  effects  of 
all  combinations  of  causes,  whether  real  or  hypothetical, 
from  the  laws  which  we  know  to  govern  those  causes  when 
acting  separately ;  because  they  continue  to  observe  the 
some  laws  when  in  combination  which  they  observed  when 
separate :  whatever  would  have  happened  in  consequence  of 
each  cause  taken  by  itself,  happens  when  they  are  together, 
and  we  have  only  to  cast  up  the  results.  Not  so  in  the 
phenomena  whioh  are  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  science  of 
chemistry.  There,  most  of  the  uniformities  to  which  the 
causes  conformed  when  separate,  cease  alt<^[ether  when  they 
are  oonjoined  ;  and  we  are  not,  at  least  in  Uis  present  stata 
of  aor  knowledge,  able  to  foresee  what  result  will  follow 
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irom  any  new  oombiuation,  until  we  have  tried  the  specific 
ezperimeDt. 

If  this  be  true  of  chemical  combinatione,  it  is  still  more 
true  or  those  far  more  complex  combinations  of  elements 
which  constitute  organized  bodies;  and  in  which  those  extra- 
ordinary new  unifonnities  arise,  which  are  called  the  lawa 
of  life.  All  organized  bodies  are  oomposed  of  parts  similar 
to  those  composing  inorganic  nature,  and  which  have  even 
themselves  existed  in  an  inorganic  state ;  but  the  phenomena 
of  life,  which  result  from  the  juxtaposition  of  those  parte  in 
a  certain  manner,  bear  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  component  substances 
considered  as  mere  physical  agents.  To  whatever  degree  we 
might  imagine  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  several 
ingredients  of  a  living  body  to  be  extended  and  perfected,  it 
is  certain  that  no  mere  summing  up  of  the  separate  actions  of 
those  elements  will  ever  amount  to  the  action  of  the  living 
body  itself  The  tongne,  for  instance,  is,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  animal  frame,  composed  of  gelatine,  fibrin,  and  other 
products  of  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  but  from  no  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  those  substances  could  we  ever  predict  that 
it  could  taste,  unless  gelatine  or  fibnu  could  themselves  taste; 
for  no  elementary  fact  can  he  in  the  conclusion,  which  was  not 
in  the  premises. 

There  are  thus  two  different  modes  of  the  conjunct  action 
of  causes;  from  which  arise  two  modes  of  conflict,  or  mutual 
interference,  between  laws  of  nature.  Suppose,  at  a  given 
point  of  time  and  space,  two  or  more  causes,  which,  if  they 
acted  separately,  would  produce  effects  contrary,  or  at  least 
eonfiicting  with  each  other ;  one  uf  them  tending  to  nndo, 
wholly  or  partially,  what  the  other  tends  to  do.  Thus,  the 
expansive  force  of  the'gases  generated  by  the  ignition  of  gun- 
powder tends  to  project  a  bullet  towards  the  sky,  while  its 
gravity  tends  to  make  it  fall  to  the  ground.  A  stream 
running  into  a  reservoir  at  one  end  tends  to  fill  it  higher  and 
higher,  while  a  drain  at  the  other  extremity  tends  to  empty 
it.  Now,  in  such  cases  as  these,  even  if  the  two  causes  which 
are  in  joint  action  exactly  aimul  one  another,  still  the  laws 
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of  both  are  fulfilled;  the  affect  is  the  same  as  if  the  draio 
had  been  open  for  half  ao  hoar  first,*  and  the  stream  had 
flowed  iD  for  as  long  afterwards.  Eaoh  a^^nt  produced  the 
same  amount  of  efiect  as  if  it  had  acted  separately,  though 
the  contrary  effect  which  was  taking  plaoe  during  tfae  same 
time  obliterated  it  as  fast  as  it  was  produced.  Hare  then  are 
two  causes,  producing  by  their  joint  operation  an  effect  which 
at  first  seems  quite  disBimilar  to  those  which  they  produce 
separately,  but  which  on  examination  proves  to  be  really  the 
sum  of  those  separate  effects.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  here 
enlarge  the  idea  of  the  sum  of  two  effects,  so  as  to  include 
what  is  commonly  called  their  difference,  but  which  is  in 
reality  the  result  of  the  addition  of  oppoatee ;  a  conception  (o 
which  mankind  are  indebted  for  that  admirable  exteodon  of 
the  algebraical  calculus,  which  has  so  vastly  increased  its 
powers  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  by  introducing  into  Its 
reasonings  (with  the  sign  of  subtraction  prefixed,  and  under 
the  name  of  Negative  Quantities)  every  description  whatever 
of  positive  phenomena,  provided  they  are  of  such  a  quality  in 
reference  to  those  previously  Introduced,  that  tn  add  the  one 
is  equivalent  to  subtracting  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other. 

There  is,  then,  one  mode  of  the  mutual  interference  of  laws 
of  nature,  in  whlob,  even  when  the  conourtent  causes  annihi- 
late each  other's  effects,  each  exerts  its  full  efficacy  according 
to  its  own  law,  il«  law  as  a  separate  agent.  But  in  the  other 
description  of  cases,  the  agencies  which  are  brought  together 
oease  entirely,  and  a  totally  different  set  of  phenomena  arise : 
as  in  the  experiment  of  two  liquids  which,  when  mixed  In  cer- 
tain proportions,  instantly  become,  not  a  larger  amoont  of 
liquid,  but  a  solid  mass. 

§  St.  This  difference  between  the  cttse  in  which  tlie  joint 
effect  of  causes  is  the  sum  of  theii  separate  effects,  and  the 

*  I  omit,  for  (itnpliai^,  to  taka  into  toooant  the  aflbot,  in  thii  Uter  omb, 
of  tbe  dimmatioD  of  pieMare,  in  dimmiihing  tbe  flow  of  water  thmtg^  tbe 
dnUD ;  which  evidantly  in  no  wbj  kSeat*  tbe  truth  or  *pplioBbilit7  of  tho 
piindple,  nuoe  when  the  two  oiiUBea  act  liiuiilbHieoutljr  tha.oandiliuo*  cf  tliat 
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case  in  whtoli  it  is  heterogeneous  to  tbam ;  between  laws 
whiofa  work  together  without  alteration,  and  laws  which, 
when  called  upon  to  work  together,  cease  and  give  place  to 
others ;  ie  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  in  nature.  The 
former  case,  that  of  the  Composition  of  Causes,  ia  the  general 
one ;  the  other  is  always  special  and  exceptionaL  There  are 
no  objects  which  do  not,  as  to  some  of  their  phenomena,  obey 
the  principle  of  the  Composition  of  Gausee ;  none  that  have 
not  some  laws  which  are  rigidly  fulfilled  in  every  combination 
into  which  the  objects  enter.  The  weight  of  a  body,  for 
instance,  ia  a  property  which  it  retaius  in  all  the  combinations 
in  which  it  is  placed.  The  weight  of  a  ohemioal  compound, 
or  of  an  organized  body,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
the  elements  wbiob  compose  it.  The  weight  either  of  the 
elements  or  of  the  compound  will  vary,  if  they  be  carried 
farther  from  their  centre  of  attraction,  or  brought  nearer  to 
it ;  but  what«ver  affects  the  one  affects  the  other.  They 
always  remain  precisely  equal.  So  again,  the  component 
parts  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  substance  do  not  lose  their 
mechanical  and  ohemical  properties  as  separate  agents,  when, 
by  a  peculiar  mode  of  juxtaposition,  they,  as  an  aggregate 
whole,  acquire  physiological  or  vital  properties  in  addition. 
Those  bodies  continue,  as  before,  to  obey  mechanical  and 
ohemical  laws,  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of  those  laws  is  not 
counteracted  by  the  new  laws  which  govern  them  as  organized 
beings.  When,  iu  short,  a  concurrence  of  causes  takes  place 
which  calls  into  action  new  laws  bearing  no  analogy  to  any 
that  we  can  trace  in  the  separate  operation  of  the  causes,  the 
new  laws,  while  they  supersede  one  portion  of  the  previous 
laws,  may  coexist  with  another  portion,  and  may  even  com- 
pound the  effect  of  those  previous  laws  with  their  own. 

Again,  laws  which  were  themselves  generated  in  the  second 
mode,  may  generate  others  in  the  first.  Though  there  are 
laws  which,  like  those  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  owe  their 
existence  to  a  breach  of  the  principle  of  Composition  of  Causes- 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  peculiar,  or  as  they  might  be 
termed,  heteropathtc  laws,  are  not  capable  of  composition  with 
one  another.     The  causes  which  by  one  oombination  have 
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had  their  lavs  altered,  may  cairy  tbeir  new  laws  irith  them 
unaltered  into  their  ulterior  oombinations.  And  hence  there 
is  no  reason  to  despair  of  ultimately  raising  chemietry  and 
physiology  to  the  oondition  of  deductive  scienceB  ;  for  though 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  all  chemical  asd  physiological  truths 
from  the  lave  or  properties  of  simple  substances  or  elementary 
agents,  they  may  possibly  be  dedacible  from  laws  vbich  com- 
mence when  these  elementary  agents  are  brought  together 
into  some  moderate  number  of  not  very  complex  combina- 
tions. The  Laws  of  Life  will  never  be  deduoible  from  the 
mere  laws  of  the  ingredients,  but  the  prodigiously  complex 
Facts  of  Life  may  all  be  deducible  from  comparatively  simple 
laws  of  life;  which  laws  (depending  indeed  on  combinations, 
but  on  comparatively  simple  combinations,  of  antecedents) 
may,  in  more  complex  circumstances,  be  strictly  compounded 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of 
the  ingredients.  The  details  of  the  vital  phenomena,  even 
now,  afford  innumerable  exemplifications  of  the  Composition  of 
Causes ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  phenomena  are  more 
accurately  studied,  there  appears  more  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  laws  which  operate  in  the  simpler  combinations  of 
circumstances  do,  in  fact,  continue  to  be  observed  in  the  more 
complex.  This  will  be  found  equally  true  in  the  phenomena 
of  mind ;  and  even  in  social  and  political  phenomena,  the 
result  of  the  laws  of  mind.  It  is  in  the  case  of  chemical 
phenomena  that  the  least  progress  has  yet  been  made  in 
bringing  the  special  laws  under  general  ones  from  which  they 
may  be  deduced ;  but  there  are  even  in  chemistry  many  cir- 
cumstances to  encourage  the  hope  that  such  general  laws  will 
hereafter  be  discovered.  The  different  actions  of  a  chemical 
compound  will  never,  undoubtedly,  be  found  to  be  the  sumB 
of  the  actions  of  its  separate  elements ;  but  t^ere  may  exist, 
between  the  properties  of  the  compound  and  those  of  its 
elements,  some  constant  relation,  which,  if  discoverable  by 
a  su£Bcient  induction,  would  enable  us  to  foresee  the  sort  of 
compound  which  will  result  from  a  new  combination  before 
we  have  actually  tried  it,  and  to  judge  of  what  sort  of  elements 
some  new  substance  is  compounded  before  we  have  analysed 
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it.  The  law  of  definite  pToportions,  first  discovered  in  its  fall 
generality  by  Dalton,  is  r  complete  solution  of  this  problem 
in  one,  tbotigh  but  a  secondary  aspect,  that  of  quantity :  and 
in  respect  to  quality,  we  have  already  some  partial  generaliza- 
tions sufficient  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  ultimately  pro- 
oeeding  farther.  We  oan  predicate  some  common  properties 
of  the  kind  oP  compounds  which  result  irom  the  oombiuation, 
in  each  of  the  small  number  of  poBsible  pcoportione,  of  any 
acid  whaterer  with  any  base.  We  have  also  the  curious  law, 
discovered  by  Berthollet,  that  two  soluble  salts  mutually 
decompose  one  another  whenever  the  new  combinationB  which 
result  produce  an  insoluble  compound,  or  one  less  soluble  than 
the  two  former.  Another  uniformity  is  that  called  the  law  of 
itomorphiam;  the  identity  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  sub- 
stances which  possess  in  common  certain  peculiarities  of 
chemical  compoBition.  Thus  it  appears  that  even  heteropathic 
laws,  such  lawB  of  combined  agency  as  are  not  compounded 
of  the  laws  of  the  separate  agencies,  are  yet,  at  least  in  Boiue 
cases,  derived  irom  them  according  to  a  fixed  principla  There 
may,  therefore,  be  laws  of  the  generation  of  lawe  from  others 
diasimilar  to  them ;  and  in  chemistry,  these  undiscovered 
laws  of  the  dependence  of  the  properties  of  the  compound 
on  the  properties  of  its  elements,  may,  together  with  the 
laws  of  the  elements  themselves,  iumieh  the  premises  by 
which  the  science  is  perhaps  destined  one  day  to  be  rendered 
deductive. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  class  of  pheno< 
mena  in  which  the  Composition  of  Causes  does  not  obtain: 
that  as  a  general  rule,  causes  in  combination  produce  exactly 
the  same  effects  as  when  acting  singly:  but  that  this  rule, 
though  general,  is  not  universal :  that  in  some  instances,  at 
some  particular  points  in  the  transition  from  separate  to 
united  action,  the  laws  change,  and  an  entirely  new  set  of 
effects  are  either  added  to,  or  take  the  place  of,  those  which 
arise  from  the  separate  agency  of  the  same  causes:  the 
laws  of  these  new  effects  being  again  susceptible  of  com- 
position, to  an  indefinite  extent,  like  the  laws  which  they 
superseded. 
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§  3.  That  effects  are  proportional  to  tbeir  canses  is  laid 
down  by  some  writers  aa  an  axiom  in  the  theory  of  causation ; 
and  great  ose  is  sometimes  mads  of  this  principle  in  reason- 
ings respecting  the  laws  of  nature,  though  it  in  incumbered 
with  many  difficulties  and  apparent  exosptions,  which  mncb 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  ebowing  oot  to  be  real  ones. 
This  proposition,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  true,  enters  Rs  a  particular 
case  into  the  general  principle  of  the  Oomposition  of  Causes ; 
the  causes  compounded  being,  in  this  instance,  homogeneous ; 
in  which  case,  if  in  any,  their  joint  effect  might  be  expected 
to  be  identical  with  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects.  If  a 
force  equal  to  one  hundred  weight  will  raiee  a  certain  body 
along  an  inclined  plane,  a  force  eqoal  to  two  hundred  weight 
will  raise  two  bodies  exactly  similar,  and  thus  the  effect  is 
proportional  to  the  oauee.  But  does  not  a  force  equal  to  two 
hundred  weight,  actually  oontain  in  itself  two  forces  each 
equal  to  one  hundred  weight,  which,  if  employed  apart, 
would  separately  raise  the  two  bodies  in  question  ?  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  when  exerted  jointiy  they  raiae  both  bodies  at 
onoe,  results  from  the  Composition  of  Causes,  and  is  a  mere 
iuBtance  of  the  general  fact  that  mechanical  forces  are  eabjeot 
to  the  law  of  Composition.  And  so  in  every  other  case  which 
can  be  supposed.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  proportionality  of 
effects  to  their  causes  cannot  of  course  be  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  the  augmentation  of  the  cause  alters  tlie  kind  of 
effect;  that  is,  in  which  the  surplus  quantity  superadded  to 
the  cause  does  not  become  compounded  with  it,  but  the  two 
together  generate  an  altogether  new  phenomenon.  Suppose 
that  the  application  of  a  certain  quantity  of  beat  to  a  body 
merely  increases  its  bulk,  that  a  double  quantity  melts  it,  and 
a  triple  quantity  decompoBes  it :  these  three  effects  being 
heterogeneous,  no  ratio,  whether  corresponding  or  not  to  that 
of  the  quantities  of  beat  applied,  can  be  established  betwera 
them.  Thus  the  supposed  axiom  of  the  proportionality  of 
effects  to  their  causes  fails  at  the  precise  point  where  the  prin 
oiple  of  the  Composition  of  Causes  also  fails;  viz.  where  the 
concurrence  of  causes  is  such  as  to  determine  a  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  body  generally,  and  render  it  subject  to  new 
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laws,  more  or  lees  dissimilar  to  those  to  whicb  it  oonformed  in 
ii8  previona  state.  The  recognition,  therefore,  of  any  such 
law  of  proportionality,  is  superseded  by  the  more  comprehen- 
eive  principle,  in  which  as  much  of  it  as  is  tnie  is  implicitly 


The  general  remarks  on  causation,  which  seemed  necessary 
as  sa  introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inductive  process,  may 
here  terminate.  That  process  is  essentially  an  inquiry  into 
oases  of  causation.  All  the  uniformities  which  exist  in  the 
sncceasioQ  of  phenomena,  and  most  of  the  nniformities  in  their 
coexistence,  are  either,  as  we  have  seen,  themselves  laws  of 
causation,  or  consequences  resulting  from,  and  corollaries 
capable  of  being  deduced  from,  such  laws.  If  we  could  deter- 
mine what  canses  are  correctly  assigned  to  what  effects,  and 
what  effects  to  what  causes,  we  should  be  virtually  acquainted 
with  the  whole  course  of  nature.  All  those  uniformities 
which  are  mere  resnlts  of  causation,  might  then  be  explained 
and  accounted  for ;  and  every  individual  fact  or  event  might 
be  predicted,  provided  we  had  the  requisite  data,  that  is,  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  the  parti- 
cular instance,  preceded  it. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  are  the  laws  of  causation 
which  exist  in  nature ;  to  determine  the  effects  of  every 
canse,  and  the  causes  of  all  effects, — ^is  the  main  business  of 
Induction ;  and  to  point  oat  how  this  is  done  is  the  chief 
object  of  Inductive  Logic. 
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OF  OBBBBTATION  AND  BXPERIUBNT. 

§  1.  It  results  &om  the  preoediog  ezposition,  thst  the 
process  of  ascertaining  what  consequents,  in  nature,  are  inva- 
riably connected  with  what  aotecedents,  or  in  other  words 
what  phenomena  are  related  to  e&oh  other  as  causes  and 
effects,  is  in  some  sort  a  process  of  analysis.  That  every 
fact  which  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause,  and  that  this  cause 
must  be  found  somewhere  among  the  feote  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  occurrence,  may  be  taken  for  certain. 
The  whole  of  the  present  facts  are  the  in&llible  result  of  all 
past  facts,  and  more  immediately  of  all  the  facts  which 
existed  at  the  moment  previous.  Here,  then,  is  a  great 
sequence,  which  we  icnow  to  be  uniform.  If  the  whole  prior 
state  of  the  entire  nniverse  coald  again  recur,  it  would  again 
be  followed  by  the  present  state.  The  question  is,  how  to 
resolve  this  complex  uniformity  into  the  simpler  uniformities 
which  compose  it,  and  assign  to  each  portion  of  the  vast 
antecedent  the  portion  of  the  consequent  which  is  attendant 
on  it. 

This  operation,  which  we  have  called  analytical,  inasmach 
as  it  is  the  resolutioa  of  a  complex  whole  into  the  oomponent 
elements,  is  more  than  a  merely  mental  analysis.  No  mere 
contemplation  of  the  phenomena,  and  partition  of  them  by 
the  intellect  alone,  will  of  itself  accomplish  the  end  we  bare 
now  in  view.  Nevertheless,  such  a  mental  partition  is  an 
indispensable  first  step.  The  order  of  nature,  as  perceived  at 
a  first  glance,  presents  at  every  instant  a  chaos  followed  by 
another  chaos.  We  mast  decompose  each  chaos  into  single 
facts.  We  must  learn  to  see  in  the  chaotic  antecedent  a  mul- 
titude of  distinct  antecedents,  in  the  chaotic  consequent  & 
multitude  of  distinct  oonsequents.     This,  supposing  it  dons. 
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vill  not  of  itself  tell  us  on  whicb  of  the  antecedents  each  conse- 
quent is  invariably  attendant  To  determine  that  point,  ve 
mnst  endeavour  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  facts  from  one  an- 
other, not  in  our  minds  only,  but  in  oatare.  The  mental  ana- 
lysis, however,  mnst  take  place  first.  And  every  one  knows  that 
in  the  mode  of  performing  it,  one  intellect  differs  immensely 
from  another.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  act  of  observing ;  for 
the  observer  is  not  he  who  merely  sees  the  thing  which  is  before 
his  eyes,  but  he  who  sees  what  parts  that  thing  is  composed  o£ 
To  do  this  well  is  a  rare  talent.  One  person,  from  inattention, 
or  attending  only  in  the  wrong  place,  overlooks  half  of  what 
be  sees :  another  sets  down  much  more  than  he  sees,  oonfonnd- 
icg  it  with  what  he  imagines,  or  with  what  he  infers ;  another 
takes  note  of  the  kind  of  all  the  circumatancea,  but  being  inex- 
pert in  estimating  their  degree,  leaves  the  quantity  of  each 
vague  and  uncertain ;  another  sees  indeed  the  whole,  bat 
makes  such  an  awkward  division  of  it  into  parts,  throwing 
things  into  one  mass  which  require  to  be  separated,  and  sepa- 
rating others  which  might  more  conveniently  be  considered  as 
one,  that  the  result  is  much  the  same,  sometimes  even  worse, 
than  if  no  analysis  had  been  attempted  at  all.  It  would  be 
possible  to  point  out  what  qualities  of  mind,  and  modes  of 
mental  culture,  fit  a  person  for  being  a  good  observer :  that, 
however,  is  a  question  not  of  Logic,  bat  of  the  Theory  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  not 
properly  an  Art  of  Observing.  There  may  be  rules  for  ob- 
serving. But  these,  like  rules  for  inventing,  are  properly 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  one's  own  mind ;  for  putting 
it  into  the  state  in  which  it  will  be  most  fitted  to  observe,  or 
most  likely  to  invent.  They  are,  therefore,  essentially  rules  of 
self- education,  which  is  a  different  thing  from  Logic.  They 
do  not  teach  bow  to  do  the  thing,  but  how  to  make  ourselves 
capable  of  doing  it.  They  are  an  art  of  strengthening  the 
limbs,  not  an  art  of  using  them. 

The  extent  and  minuteness  of  observation  which  may  be 
requisite,  and  the  degree  of  decomposition  to  whicb  it  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  mental  analysis,  depend  on  the  parti- 
cular purpose  in  view.     To  ascertain  the  state  of  the  whole 
VOL.  1.  »7 
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Qoiverse  at  any  particnlar  moment  is  impoasible,  but  wonid 
also  be  oselees.  Id  making  chemical  exporiments,  we  do  not 
think  it  neoessary  to  note  the  poeitton  of  the  placets ;  beoanse 
experience  bas  Bbovn,  as  a  very  superficial  experience  is  soffi* 
cient  to  show,  that  tn  such  cases  that  circumstance  is  Qot 
material  to  the  result:  and,  aooordingly,  in  the  ages  when 
men  heliered  in  the  occult  infiaences  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
it  might  have  been  nnpbilosopbical  to  omit  ascertaining  the 
preoise  condition  of  those  bodies  at  the  moment  of  tbe  experi- 
ment. As  to  the  degree  of  minuteness  of  the  mental  sub- 
division ;  if  we  were  obliged  to  break  down  what  we  observe 
into  its  very  simplest  elements,  that  is,  literally  into  single 
facts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  ve  should  find  tbem : 
we  can  hardly  ever  affirm  that  our  divisions  of  any  kind  have 
reached  tbe  ultimate  unit.  But  this  too  is  fortunately  un- 
necessary. The  only  object  of  the  mental  separatioo  is  to 
suggest  the  requisite  physical  separation,  so  that  we  may 
either  accomplish  it  oarselves,  or  seek  for  it  in  nature ;  and 
we  have  done  enough  when  we  have  carried  the  subdivision  as 
far  as  the  point  at  which  we  are  able  to  see  what  observations 
or  experiments  we  require.  It  is  only  essential,  at  whatever 
point  our  mental  decomposition  of  iocts  may  for  the  present 
have  stopped,  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  ready  and  able  to 
carry  it  farther  as  occasion  requires,  and  should  not  allow  tbe 
freedom  of  our  discriminating  faonlty  to  be  imprisoned  by  tbe 
swathes  and  bands  of  ordinary  classification  ;  as  was  tbe  case 
with  all  early  speculative  inquirers,  not  excepting  the  Greeks, 
to  whom  it  hardly  ever  occurred  that  what  was  called  by  one 
abstract  name  might,  in  reality,  be  several  phenomena,  or  tfaat 
there  was  a  possibility  of  decomposing  the  facts  of  the  nniverae 
into  any  elements  but  those  which  ordinary  language  already 
recognised. 

}  2.  Tbe  different  antecedents  and  consequents,  being, 
then,  supposed  to  be,  so  for  as  the  case  requires,  ascertained 
and  discriminated  from  one  another ;  we  are  to  inquire  which 
is  conoected  with  which.  In  every  instance  which  comes 
under  our  observation,  there  are  many  antecedents  and  many 
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Gonsequenta.  If  thoae  antecedents  could  not  be  severed  Jrom 
one  another  except  in  thought,  or  if  those  consequents  never 
were  found  apart,  it  would  be  impossible  for  na  to  distinguish 
(d  posteriori  at  least)  the  real  laws,  or  to  asaign  to  any  oaose 
its  effect,  or  to  any  affect  its  oanee.  To  do  ao,  we  mast  be 
able  to  meet  with  some  of  the  antecedents  apart  from  tlie  rest, 
•nd  observe  what  follows  from  them ;  or  some  of  the  conse- 
qnenta,  and  observe  by  what  they  are  preceded.  We  must, 
in  short,  follow  the  Baconian  rule  of  varying  tke  drcwnatanees. 
This  ia,  indeed,  only  the  first  rale  of  physical  inquiry,  and  not, 
as  some  have  thought,  the  sole  rule;  but  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  tbe  rest 

For  the  purpose  of  varying  the  circumstances,  we  may 
have  recourse  (according  to  a  diatinotion  commonly  made) 
either  to  ohaervation  or  to  experiment;  we  may  either ^nit  an 
instance  in  nature,  auited  to  our  purposes,  or,  by  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  circumstances,  make  one.  The  value  of  the 
instance  depends  on  what  it  is  in.  itself,  not  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  IB  obtained :  its  employment  for  the  pnipoaee  of  induc- 
tion depends  on  the  same  principles  in  the  one  case  and  in 
the  other;  as  the  uses  of  money  are  the  same  whether  it  is 
inherited  or  acquired.  There  is,  in  short,  no  difference  in 
kind,  no  real  logical  distinction,  between  the  two  proceasea  of 
investigation.  There  are,  however,  practical  distinctions  to 
which  it  ia  of  considerable  importance  to  advert 

{  8.  The  first  and  moat  obvious  disUnction  between 
Observation  and  Experiment  is,  that  the  latter  is  an  immense 
extension  of  the  former.  It  not  only  enables  ns  to  produce 
a  much  greater  number  of  variations  in  the  circumatanoes  than 
nature  spontaneously  offers,  but  also,  in  thousands  of  casea,  to 
produce  the  precise  lort  of  variation  which  we  are  in  want  of 
for  discovering  the  law  of  the  phenomenon  ;  a  service  which 
nature,  being  constructed  on  a  quite  different  scheme  from 
that  of  facilitating  our  studies,  ia  seldom  ao  fiiendly  as  to 
bestow  upon  as.  For  example,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
principle  in  the  atmosphere  enables  it  to  sustain  liib,  the 
variation  we  require  is  that  a  living  animal  should  be  immersed 
27— a 
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ia  each  componetit  element  of  the  atmoaphere  separately. 
But  satare  does  not  supply  either  oxygen  or  azote  in  a 
separate  state.  We  are  indebted  to  artificial  experiment  for  our 
Imowledge  that  it  is  the  former,  and  cot  the  latter,  which  sup- 
ports respiration ;  and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  two  ingredients. 

Thus  far  the  advanti^e  of  experimentation  over  simple 
observation  is  universally  recognised:  all  are  aware  that  it 
enables  as  to  obtain  innumerable  combinations  of  circam- 
stances  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  so  add  to 
nature's  experiments  a  multitude  of  experiments  of  onr  own. 
But  there  is  another  superiority  (or,  as  Bacon  would  have 
expressed  it,  another  prerogative)  «f  instances  artificially  ob- 
tained over  spontaneous  instances,— of  our  own  experiments 
over  even  the  same  experiments  when  made  by  nature, — 
which  is  not  of  less  importance,  and  which  ie  iar  from  being 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  same  degree. 

Whea  we  can  produce  a  phenomenan  artificially,  we  can 
take  it,  as  it  were,  home  with  us,  and  observe  it  in  the  midst 
of  circumstances  with  which  in  all  other  respects  we  are  accn- 
rately  acqnainted.  If  we  desire  to  know  what  are  the  efiecte 
of  the  cause  A,  and  are  able  to  produce  A  by  means  at  our 
disposal,  we  can  generally  determine  at  our  own  discretion,  so 
far  as  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomeaon  A, 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  shall  be  present  along 
with  it:  and  thus,  knowing  exactly  the  simultaneous  state  of 
everything  else  which  is  within  the  reach  of  As  influence,  ve 
have  only  to  observe  what  alteration  is  made  in  that  state  by 
the  presence  of  A. 

For  example,  by  the  electric  machine  we  can  produce 
in  the  midst  of  known  circumstances,  the  phenomena  which 
nature  exhibits  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  form  of  lightning 
and  thunder.  Now  let  any  oue  consider  what  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  effects  and  laws  of  electric  agency  mankind 
could  have  obteiued  from  the  mere  observation  of  thunder- 
sterms,  and  compare  it  with  that  which  they  have  gained, 
and  may  expect  to  gain,  from  electrical  and  galvanic  experi- 
ments.    This  example  is  the  more  striking,  now  tiiat  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  electric  action  is  of  all  natural  pheno- 
mena (except  heat)  the  most  pervading  and  universal,  whioh, 
therefore,  it  might  antecedently  have  been  supposed  could 
stand  least  in  need  of  artificial  means  of  production  to  enable 
it  to  be  studied  ;  while  the  fact  is  so  much  the  contrary,  that 
without  the  electric  machine,  the  Leyden  jar,  and  the  voltaic 
battery,  we  probably  should  never  have  suspected  the  ex- 
istence of  electricity  as  one  of  the  great  agents  in  nature; 
the  few  electric  phenomena  we  should  have  known  of  would 
have  continued  to  be  regarded  either  as  supernatural,  or  as  a 
sort  of  anomalies  and  eccentricities  in  the  order  of  the  nniverse. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  insulating  the  phenomenon 
which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  by  placing  it  among  known 
circumstances,  we  may  produce  further  variations  of  circum- 
stances to  any  extent,  and  of  such  kinds  as  we  think  best 
calculated  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon  into  a  clear 
light.  By  introducing  one  well  defined  circumstance  after 
another  into  the  experiment,  we  obtain  aesuntnoe  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  phenomenon  behaves  under  an  indefinite 
variety  of  possible  circumstances.  Thus,  chemists,  after 
having  obtained  some  newly-discovered  snbstanoe  in  a  pore 
state,  (that  is,  having  made  snre  that  there  is  nothing  present 
which  can  interfere  with  and  modify  its  agency,)  introduce 
various  other  substances,  one  by  one,  to  asceri:ain  whether  it 
will  combine  with  them,  or  decompose  them,  and  with  what 
result;  and  also  apply  heat,  or  electricity,  or  pressure,  to 
discover  what  will  happen  to  the  substance  under  each  of 
these  ciroamstances. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon,  and  we  have  to  seek  for  instances  in 
which  nature  produces  it,  the  task  before  as  is  very  different. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  choose  what  the  conoomitant  cir- 
cumstances shall  be,  we  now  have  to  discover  what  they  are ; 
which,  when  we  go  beyond  the  simplest  and  most  aocessible 
cases,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do,  with  any  precision  and 
completeness.  Let  us  take,  as  an  exemplification  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  we  have  no  means  of  fabricating  artificially, 
a  human  mind.     Nature  produces  many ;  but  the  ooase- 
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quence  of  our  not  being  Me  to  produce  tbem  iy  aii  is,  tb«i 
ia  every  instance  in  vbiofa  we  see  a  human  mind  derelopiog 
itself,  or  acting  npon  other  things,  we  see  it  aurrounded  and 
obscured  by  an  tndefioitd  multitade  ef  unasoertainable  cir- 
oumstaucea,  rendering  tha  nee  of  the  common  experimental 
methods  almost  delnsive.  We  may  oonceire  to  what  extent 
this  is  true,  if  we  consider,  among  other  things,  that  when- 
ever nature  produces  a  human  mind,  she  produces,  in  close 
connexion  with  it,  a  body;  that  is,  a  vast  oompUcation  of 
physical  facts,  in  no  two  cases  perhaps  axacUy  dmiUr,  and 
most  of  which  (except  the  mere  otmature,  which  we  can 
exunine  in  a  sort  of  coarse  way  after  it  has  ceased  to  act), 
are  radically  out  of  tlie  reach  of  our  means  of  exploration. 
If,  instead  of  a  human  mind,  we  suppose  the  subject  of  inTes- 
tigation  to  be  a  human  society  or  State,  all  the  same  diffi- 
oolties  recur  in  a  greatly  augmented  degree. 

We  have  thus  already  come  within  sight  of  a  conclusion, 
which  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  will,  I  think,  bring,  beftn* 
na  witli  the  clearest  evidence :  namely,  that  in  the  soiencaa 
which  deal  with  phenomena  in  which  artjfioial  experiments 
are  impossible  (as  in  the  cose  of  astronomy),  or  in  which  thef 
bave  a  very  limited  range  (as  in  phy^ology,  mratal  philoso- 
phy, and  social  science),  induction  from  direct  experience 
is  practised  at  a  disadvantage  generally  equivalent  to  im- 
practicability :  from  which  it  follows  that  the  methods  of  those 
sciences,  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  attain- 
ment, must  be  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  principally,  dedactiTe. 
This  is  already  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  first  of  the 
sciences  we  have  mentioned,  astronomy ;  that  it  is  not  gene- 
rally recognised  as  true  of  the  others,  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

§  i.  If  what  is  called  pure  observation  is  at  so  great  a 
disadvantage,  compared  with  artificial  experimentation,  in  one 
department  of  the  direct  exploration  of  phenomena,  there  ia 
another  branch  in  which  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  aide  of 
the  former. 

Inductive  inquiry  having  for  its  object  to  ascertain  what 
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cnoses  are  cot>nect«d  vitb  what  effects,  we  may  begia  this 
search  at  either  end  of  the  road  which  leads  from  the  one 
point  to  the  other :  we  may  either  inqaire  into  the  effects  of  a 
given  cause,  or  into  the  causes  of  a  given  effect  The  iaot  ihti 
light  hUckens  chloride  of  silver  might  have  been  discovered 
either  by  experiments  on  ligh^  trying  what  effect  it  would 
produce  on  various  substances,  or  by  ohserring  that  portions 
of  the  chloride  had  repeatedly  become  black,  and  iaqoiring 
into  the  circamstances.  The  effect  of  the  urali  poison  might 
have  become  known  either  by  administeriDg  it  to  BQimals,  or 
by  ezamiaing  bow  it  happened  that  the  wounds  wbiob  the 
Indians  of  Quiana  inflict  with  their  arrows  prove  so  uni- 
formly mortal.  Now  it  is  manifest  from  the  mere  statement 
of  the  examples,  without  any  theoretical  discnssioa,  that  arti- 
ficial experimentation  is  applicable  only  to  the  former  of  these 
nodes  of  investigation.  We  can  take  a  cause,  and  try  what 
it  will  produce :  but  we  cannot  take  an  effect,  and  try  what  it 
will  be  produced  by.  We  can  only  watch  till  we  see  it  pro- 
daced,  or  are  enabled  to  produce  it  by  accident. 

This  would  be  of  little  importance,  if  it  always  depended 
OD  OUT  choice  from  which  of  the  two  ends  of  tbe  sequence  we 
would  undertake  our  inquiries.  But  we  have  seldom  any 
option.  As  we  can  only  travel  from  the  known  to  tbe  nn- 
known,  we  are  obliged  to  commence  at  whichever  end  we  are 
best  acquainted  with.  If  the  agent  is  more  familiar  to  us  than 
its  effects,  we  watoh  for,  or  contrive,  instances  of  tbe  agent, 
under  each  varieties  of  circumstances  ae  are  open  to  us,  and 
observe  the  result.  If,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  conditions  on 
which  a  phenomenon  depends  are  obscure,  but  the  pheuomenoa 
itself  familiar,  we  must  commence  our  inquiry  from  the  effect. 
If  we  are  atmok  with  the  fact  that  chloride  of  silver  has  been 
blackened,  and  have  no  suspiciou  of  tbe  cause,  we  have  no 
resource  but  to  compare  instances  in  which  the  fact  has 
chanced  to  occur,  until  by  that  comparison  we  discover  that  in 
all  those  instances  the  eubstanoes  had  been  exposed  to  light. 
If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  Indian  arrows  but  their  fatal  effect, 
accident  alone  could  turn  our  attention  to  experiments  on  tbe 
orali ;  in  the  regular  coarse  of  investigation,  we  could  only 
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ioquire,  or  try  to  observe,  what  bad  been  done  to  the  airowa  in 
particular  instaQces. 

Wherever,  having  nothing  to  guide  ne  to  the  cause,  we 
are  obliged  to  set  out  from  the  effect,  and  to  apply  the  rule  of 
varying  the  circumstances  to  the  consequents,  not  the  antece- 
dents, ve  are  necessarily  destitute  of  the  resource  of  artificial 
experimentatioD.  We  cannot,  at  our  choice,  obtain  eonse- 
qnents,  as  we  can  antecedents,  under  any  set  of  circumstances 
compatible  with  their  nature.  There  are  no  means  of  pro- 
ducing effects  but  through  their  causes,  and  by  the  aupposi- 
tion  the  causes  of  the  effect  in  question  are  not  known  to  ds. 
We  have  therefore  no  expedient  but  to  study  it  where  it 
offers  itself  spontaneously.  If  nature  happens  to  present  os 
with  instances  sufficiently  varied  in  their  circumstances,  and  if 
we  are  able  to  discover,  either  among  the  proximate  ant^ 
cedents  or  among  some  other  order  of  antecedents,  Bometbiog 
which  is  always  found  when  the  effect  is  found,  however 
various  the  circumstances,  and  never  found  when  it  is  not ; 
we  may  discover,  by  mere  observation  wiUiout  experiment,  a 
real  uniformity  in  nature. 

But  though  this  ia  certainly  the  most  favourable  case  for 
sciences  of  pnre  observation,  as  contrasted  with  those  in  which 
artificial  experiments  are  possible,  there  is  in  reality  no  case 
which  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  inherent  imperfection  of 
direct  induction  when  not  founded  on  experimentation.  Sup- 
pose that,  by  a  comparison  of  oases  of  the  effect,  we  have 
found  an  antecedent  which  appears  to  he,  and  perhaps  is, 
invariably  connected  with  it:  we  have  not  yet  proved  that 
antecedent  to  he  the  cause,  until  we  have  reserved  the  procesti, 
and  produced  the  effect  by  means  of  that  antecedent  If  we 
can  produce  the  antecedent  artificially,  and  if,  when  we  do  so, 
the  effect  follows,  the  indoction  is  complete;  that  antecedent 
is  the  cause  of  that  consequent.*    But  we  have  then  added 

*  UnlsH,  indeed,  the  ooniequent  wu  generated  nol  b;  tlie  utecedeDt,  but 
bj  th«  mauu  we  amplojed  to  prodnca  iJie  uitecedeut.  Ai,  homTor,  Uiaae 
mesna  kre  under  our  power,  there  ii  so  far  ■  probabilitj  that  thej  are  also 
■offlciantl;  within  DOi- knowledge,  t«  autble  ni  to  jndga  whetlier  that  eoold  b* 
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the  evideDce  of  experimeDt  to  that  of  simple  obseiratiun. 
Until  Te  had  done  bo,  we  had  only  ptoved  invariable  antece- 
dence within  the  limits  of  experience,  but  not  wnconditiontU 
antecedence,  or  causation.  Until  it  had  been  shown  by  the 
actual  production  of  the  autecedent  under  known  circum- 
stances, and  the  occurrence  thereupon  of  the  consequent,  that 
the  antecedent  was  really  the  condition  on  which  it  depended ; 
the  unifonaity  of  succession  which  was  proved  to  exist  between 
them  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be  (like  the  succession  of  day 
and  night)  no  case  of  causation  at  all ;  both  antecedent  and 
consequent  might  be  sucoeBsive  stages  of  the  effect  of  an  ulte- 
rior cause.  Observation,  in  short,  without  experiment  (sup- 
posing CO  aid  from  deduction)  can  ascertain  sequences  and 
coexistences,  but  cannot  prove  causation. 

In  order  to  see  these  remarks  verified  by  the  aotual  state 
of  the  sciences,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  condition  of 
natural  history.  In  zoology,  for  example,  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  uniformities  ascertained,  some  of  coexistence,  others ' 
of  sncoession,  to  many  of  which,  notwithstanding  oonBiderable 
variations  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  we  know  not  any 
exception  :  but  the  antecedentB,  for  the  most  part,  are  such  as 
we  cannot  artificially  produce  ;  or  if  we  can,  it  is  only  by  set- 
ting in  motion  the  exact  process  by  which  nature  produces 
them ;  and  this  being  to  as  a  mysterious  process,  of  which 
the  main  circumstances  are  not  only  unknown  but  unobserv- 
able,  we  do  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  antecedents  under 
known  ciroumstancee.  What  is  the  result  ?  That  on  this 
vast  subject,  which  afi'ords  so  much  and  such  varied  scope  for 
observation,  we  have  not,  properly  speaking,  ascertained  a 
single  cause,  a  single  unconditional  uniformity.  We  know  not 
with  certainty,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  phenomena  that  we 
find  conjoined,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  othec;  which  is 
oause,  and  which  effect,  or  whether  either  of  them  is  so,  or 
they  are  not  rather  conjunct  effects  of  causes  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, complex  results  of  laws  hitherto  unknown. 

Although  some  of  the  foregoing  observationB  may  be,  in 
technical  strictness  of  arrangement,  premature  in  this  place,  it 
seemed  that  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
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scienoes  of  mere  obseiration  aod  soieDoeB  of  experimenUtioD, 
and  the  extreme  disadvantage  under  whioh  directly  inductive 
inquiry  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  the  former,  were  the  beat 
preparation  for  discDssing  the  methods  of  direct  induction  ;  a 
preparation  rendering  superfluoos  mach  that  must  otherwise 
have  been  introdnoed,  with  soma  inconyenienoe,  into  the  heart 
of  that  discussion.  To  the  consideration  of  these  methods  we 
now  proceed. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


OF   THB    FOUB   METHODS   OF    BXPEBIHBCfTAL    INQUIRY. 

§  1.  The  nrnplest  and  most  obvions  modes  of  eangling 
out  &om  among  tha  oironmstftiices  whioh  precede  or  follow  a 
pfaenomenoD,  tiioae  with  whioh  it  ia  really  oonneoted  by  an 
iuTaTiable  law,  are  two  in  number.  One  is,  by  oomparing 
together  different  instanoes  in  which  the  phenomeoon  ooours. 
The  other  ie^  by  comparing  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon 
does  occur,  with  instances  in  other  respects  similar  in  which 
it  does  not.  These  two  methods  may  be  respectively  deoo- 
minated,  the  Method  of  Agreement,  and  the  Method  of  Dif- 


In  illustrating  these  methods,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  twofold  character  of  inqoiries  into  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena ;  wbiob  may  be  either  inqoiriea  into  the  cause  of  a 
giren  effect,  or  into  the  effects  or  properties  of  a  given  caase. 
We  shall  consider  the  methods  in  their  application  to  either 
order  of  investigation,  and  shall  draw  our  examples  equally 
from  both. 

We  shall  denote  antecedents  by  the  large  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  consequents  corresponding  to  them  by  the 
small.  Let  A,  then,  he  an  agent  or  cause,  and  let  the  object 
of  our  inquiry  be  to  ascertain  what  are  the  effects  of  this  cause. 
If  we  oan  either  find,  or  prodace,  the  ^nt  A  in  such  Tarieties 
of  droumstances,  that  the  different  oases  have  no  circumstance 
in  common  except  A ;  then  whatever  effect  we  find  to  be  pro- 
duced in  all  our  trials,  is  indicated  as  the  effect  of  A.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  A  is  tried  along  with  B  and  G,  and 
that  the  effect  is  a  b  c ;  and  suppose  that  A  is  next  tried  with 
D  and  £,  but  without  B  and  0,  and  that  the  effect  is  a  d  «. 
Then  we  may  reason  thus :  b  and  «  are  not  effects  of  A,  for 
they  were  not  produced  by  it  in  the  second  experiment ;  sot 
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are  d  and  e,  for  they  were  not  produced  ia  the  first.  Whatever 
is  really  the  effect  of  A  mast  have  been  produced  in  both 
instances ;  now  this  condition  is  fulfilled  by  no  circnniBtance 
except  a.  The  phenomenon  a  cannot  have  been  the  effect  of 
B  or  0,  since  it  was  produced  where  they  were  not;  nor  of  D 
or  E,  since  it  was  produced  where  they  were  not.  Therefore  it 
is  the  effect  of  A. 

For  example,  let  the  antecedent  A  be  the  contact  of  an 
alkaline  substance  and  an  oil.  This  combination  being  tried 
under  several  varieties  of  circumstances,  resembling  each  other 
in  nothing  else,  the  results  agree  in  the  production  of  a  greasy 
and  detersive  or  saponaceous  substance :  it  is  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  combination  of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  causes  the 
production  of  a  eoap.  It  is  thus  we  inquire,  by  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  into  the  effect  of  a  given  cause. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a 
given  effect.  Let  a  be  the  effect  Here,  as  shown  in  the 
last  chapter,  we  have  only  the  resource  of  observation  without 
experiment :  we  cannot  take  a  phenomenon  of  which  we  know 
not  the  origin,  and  try  to  find  its  mode  of  productiou  by  pro- 
ducing it :  if  we  succeeded  in  such  a  random  trial  it  could  only 
be  by  accident.  But  if  we  can  observe  a  in  two  different  com- 
binations, ab  c,  and  ad  e  ;  and  if  we  know,  or  can  discover, 
that  the  antecedent  circumstances  in  these  cases  respectively 
were  ABC  and  A  D  E  ;  we  may  conclude  by  a  reasoning 
similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  example,  that  A  is  the  ante- 
cedent connected  with  the  consequent  a  by  a  law  pf  causation. 
B  and  C,  we  may  say,  cannot  be  causes  of  a,  since  on  its 
second  occurrence  they  were  not  present ;  nor  are  D  and  E, 
for  tbey  were  not  present  on  its  first  occurrence.  A,  alone  of 
the  five  circum stances,  was  found  among  the  antecedents  of  a 
in  both  instances. 

For  example,  let  the  effect  a  be  crystallization.  We  com- 
pare instances  in  which  bodies  are  known  to  assume  crystalline 
structure,  but  which  have  no  other  point  of  agreement ;  and  ve 
find  them  to  have  one,  and  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  only  one, 
antecedent  in  common :  the  deposition  of  a  solid  matter  from 
a  liquid  state,  either  a  state  of  fusion  or  of  solution.    We  con- 
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elude,  therefore,  that  the  solidification  of  a  enbatance  firom 
a  liquid  state  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  its  crystallization. 

In  this  example  we  may  go  farther,  and  say,  it  is  not  only 
the  invariable  antecedent  but  the  cause ;  or  at  least  the  proxi- 
mate event  whicb  completes  the  cause.  For  in  this  case  we 
are  able,  after  detecting  the  antecedent  A,  to  produce  it  arti- 
ficially, and  by  finding  that  a  follows  it,  verify  the  result  of 
our  induction.  The  importance  of  thus  reversing  the  proof 
was  strikingly  manifested  when  by  keeping  a  pbiol  of  water 
charged  with  ailiueons  particles  andisturbed  for  years,  a 
chemist  (I  believe  Dr.  WoUaston)  succeeded  in  obtaining 
crystals  of  quartz ;  and  in  the  equally  interesting  experiment 
in  which  Sir  James  Hall  produced  artificial  marble,  by  the 
cooling  of  its  materials  from  fusion  under  immense  pressure : 
two  admirable  examples  of  the  light  which  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  moat  secret  processes  of  nature  by  well-contrived 
interrogation  of  her. 

But  if  we  cannot  artificially  produce  the  phenomenon  A, 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  remains  subject  to 
very  considerable  doubt.  Though  an  invariable,  It  may  not 
be  the  unconditional  antecedent  of  a,  but  may  precede  it  ns 
day  precedes  nigbt  or  night  day.  This  uncertainty  arises 
firom  the  impossibility  of  assuring  ourselves  that  A  is  the  only 
immediate  antecedent  common  to  both  the  instances.  If  we 
could  be  certain  of  having  ascertained  all  the  invariable  aute- 
cedents,  we  might  be  sure  that  the  anconditiomil  invariable 
antecedent,  or  cause,  must  be  found  somewhere  among  them. 
Unfortunately  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  ascertain  all  the 
antecedents,  unless  the  phenomenon  is  one  which  we  can 
produce  artificially.  Even  then,  the  difficulty  is  merely 
lightened,  not  removed:  men  knew  how  to  raise  water  in 
pumps  long  before  they  adverted  to  what  was  really  the 
operating  circumstance  in  the  meoas  they  employed,  namely, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  analyse  completely 
B  set  of  arrangements  made  by  ourselves,  thou  the  whole 
complex  mass  of  the  agencies  which  nature  happens  to  be 
exerting  at  the  moment  of  the  production  of  a  given  phe- 
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nomeQon.  We  may  overlook  some  of  the  rnKterial  oirorun- 
Btancee  in  an  experiment  with  an  electrical  machine ;  hut  ve 
eball,  at  tbe  worst,  be  better  ac^utunted  with  them  than  with 
those  of  a  thunder-storm. 

The  mode  of  discovering  and  proving  laws  of  nattue,  which 
we  have  now  examined,  proceeds  on  tbe  following  axiom: 
Whatever  circamstance  can  be  excluded,  without  prejudico  to 
the  phenomenon,  or  can  be  absent  notwithatanding  its 
presence,  is  not  connected  with  it  in  tbe  way  of  caasation. 
The  casual  circumstancea  being  thus  eliminated,  if  only  one 
remains,  that  one  is  tbe  caase  which  we  are  in  search  of;  if 
more  than  one,  they  either  are,  or  contain  among  them,  the 
cause ;  and  &o,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  effect.  As  this  method 
proceeds  by  comparing  different  instances  to  ascertain  in 
what  they  agree,  I  have  termed  it  the  Method  of  Agreement : 
and  we  may  adopt  as  its  regnlatUig  principle  the  following 
canon : — 

»  FiBST  Canon. 

If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  mvettiga- 
Hon  have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  eircamstanee  i» 
which  alone  all  the  instance!  agree,  is  Ute  cause  (or  effec£}  of  the 
given  phenomenon. 

Quitting  for  the  present  the  Method  of  Agreement,  to 
which  we  shall  almost  immediately  return,  we  proceed  to  a 
still  more  potent  instrument  of  the  investigation  of  nature,  the 
Method  of  Difference. 

§  2.  In  the  Method  of  Agreement^  we  endeavoured  to 
obtain  instances  which  agreed  in  the  given  circamstance  but 
differed  in  every  other:  in  tbe  present  method  we  require, 
on  the  contrary,  two  instances  resembling  one  another  in 
every  other  respect,  but  differing  in  the  presence  or  abaenca 
of  the  phenomenon  we  wish  to  study.  If  our  objeot  he  to 
discover  tbe  effects  of  an  agent  A,  we  must  procure  A  in 
some  set  of  ascertained  circumstances,  as  A  B  G,  and  haviof; 
noted  the  effects  produced,  compare  them  with  tbe  effect 
of  the  remaining  circumstances  B  0,  when  A  is  absent  If 
the  effect  of  A  B  0  is  a  b  e,  and  the  effect  of  B  0,  6  c>  it  is 
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erident  that  the  effect  of  A  is  a.  So  again,  if  we  begio  at 
the  other  end,  and  desire  to  investigate  the  oauBe  of  an  effect 
a,  ve  must  select  an  instance,  as  a  b  e,  in  which  the  effect 
oceurs,  and  in  which  the  antecedents  were  ABC,  and  we 
mnst  look  oat  for  another  instance  in  which  the  remaining 
oircamBtances,  b  e,  occur  without  a.  If  the  anteoedente,  in 
that  instance,  are  B  0,  we  know  that  the  cause  of  a  must  b« 
A :  either  A  alone,  or  A  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
other  circumstances  present 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  examples  of  a  logical 
process  to  which  we  owe  almost  all  the  inductive  conclusionB 
we  draw  in  daily  life.  When  s  man  is  shot  through  the 
heart,  it  is  by  this  method  we  know  that  it  was  the  gun-shot 
which  killed  liim :  for  be  was  in  the  fulness  of  life  imme- 
diately before,  all  circumstances  being  the  same,  except  the 
woand. 

The  axioms  implied  in  this  method  are  evidently  the 
following.  Whatever  antecedent  cannot  be  excluded  without 
prev«iting  the  phenomenon,  is  the  cause,  or  a  condition,  of 
that  phenomenon :  Whatever  consequent  can  be  excluded, 
with  no  other  difference  in  the  antecedents  than  the  absence 
of  a  particular  one,  is  the  effect  of  that  one.  Instead  of 
comparing  different  instances  of  a  phenomenon,  to  discover 
in  what  they  agree,  this  method  compares  an  instance  of  its 
occarrence  with  an  instance  of  its  non-occurrence,  to  discover 
in  what  they  differ.  The  canon  which  is  the  regulating 
principle  of  the  Method  of  Difference  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : 

Second  Caxon. 

If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon  under  inveitigati&n 
oecvirt,  and  an  inttance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  every 
draamtance  in  common  save  one,  that  one  occurring  only  in 
the  former ;  the  circumatance  in  which  alone  the  two  inttancei 
differ,  is  the  effect,  or  the  caiue,  or  an  indiapentcAle  part  qf 
the  eau#«,  of  the  phenomenon. 

§  3.  The  two  methods  which  we  have  now  stated  have 
mmy  features  of  resemblance,  but  there  are  also  many  die* 
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tinctioDs  between  them.  Both  are  methods  of  elimination. 
This  tenn  (employed  in  the  theory  of  equations  to  denote  the 
process  hy  which  one  after  another  of  the  elements  of  a  question 
is  excluded,  and  the  solution  made  to  depend  on  the  relation 
between  the  remaining  elements  only)  is  well  suited  to  express 
the  operation,  analogous  to  this,  which  has  heen  understood 
since  the  time  of  Bacon  to  be  the  foundation  of  experimental 
inqniry :  namely,  the  successive  exclusion  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  are  found  to  accompany  a  phenomenon  in  a 
given  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  those  among 
them  which  can  be  absent  consistently  with  the  existence  of 
the  phenomenon.  The  Method  of  Agreement  stands  on  the 
ground  that  whatever  can  be  eliminated,  is  not  connected  with 
the  phenomenon  by  any  law.  The  Method  of  Difference  has 
for  its  foundatioQ,  that  whatever  cannot  be  eliminated,  is  con- 
nected with  the  phenomenon  hy  a  law. 

Of  these  methods,  that  of  Difference  is  more  particularly 
a  method  of  artificial  experiment;  while  that  of  Agreement  is 
more  especially  the  resource  employed  where  experimentation 
is  impossible.  A  few  reflectionB  will  prove  the  fact,  and  point 
out  the  reason  of  it. 

It  is  inherent  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Method  of 
Difference,  that  the  nature  of  the  combinations  which  it 
requires  is  much  more  strictly  defined  than  in  the  Method  of 
Agreement.  The  two  instances  which  are  to  be  compared 
with  one  another  must  be  exactly  similar,  in  all  circumstances 
except  the  one  which  we  are  attempting  to  investigate :  they 
must  be  in  the  relation  of  A  B  C  and  B  G,  or  of  a  &  c  and  b  c. 
It  is  true  that  this  similarity  of  circumstances  needs  not 
extend  to  such  as  are  already  known  to  be  immaterial  to  the 
result.  And  in  the  case  of  most  phenomena  we  learn  at  once, 
from  the  commonest  experience,  that  most  of  the  coexistent 
phenomena  of  the  universe  may  be  either  present  or  absent 
without  affecting  the  given  phenomenon ;  or,  if  present,  are 
present  indifferently  when  the  phenomenon  does  not  happen 
and  when  it  does.  Still,  even  limiting  the  identity  which  is 
required  between  the  two  instances,  ABC  and  B  C,  te  such 
circumstances  as  are  not  already  known  to  he  indifferent;  it  is 
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Tory  seldom  that  nature  afTords  two  instanoes,  of  which  we 
can  be  assured  that  they  stand  in  this  precise  relation  to  one 
another.  In  the  spoDtaneouB  operations  of  nature  there  is 
generally  sach  complication  and  such  obscurity,  tbey  are, 
mostly  either  on  so  overwhelmingly  large  or  on  so  inaccessibly 
minute  a  scale,  we  are  so  ignorant  of  a  great  part  of  the  facts 
which  really  take  place,  and  even  those  of  which  we  are  not 
ignorant  are  so  maltitudinons,  and  therefore  so  seldom  ex- 
actly alike  in  any  two  coses,  that  a  spontaneoua  expeiiment,  uf 
the  kind  required  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  is  commonly 
not  to  be  found.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a  pheno- 
menon by  an  artificial  experiment,  a  pair  of  instances  such  as 
the  method  requires  is  obtained  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
provided  the  process  does  not  last  a  long  time.  A  certain 
state  of  surrounding  circumstances  existed  before  we  com- 
menced the  experiment ;  this  is  B  C.  We  then  introduce  A  ; 
say,  for  instance,  by  merely  bringing  an  object  from  another 
part  of  the  room,  before  there  has  been  time  for  any  change 
in  the  other  elements.  It  is,  in  short  (as  M.  Comta  observes), 
the  very  nature  of  an  experiment,  to  introduce  into  the  pre- 
existing state  of  circumstances  a  change  perfectly  definite. 
We  choose  a  previous  state  of  things  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted,  so  that  no  unforeseen  alteration  in  that  state  is 
likely  to  pass  unobserved ;  and  into  this  we  introduce,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  phenomenon  which  we  wish  to  study ; 
80  that  in  general  we  are  entitled  to  feel  complete  assurance 
that  the  pre-existing  state,  and  the  state  which  we  have  pro- 
duced, differ  in  nothing  except  the  presence  or  absence  of  that 
phenomenon.  If  a  bird  is  taken  from  a  cage,  and  instantly 
plunged  into  carbonio  acid  gas,  the  experimentalist  may  be^ 
fnlly  assured  (at  all  events  after  one  or  two  repetitions)  that. 
no  circumstance  capable  of  causing  suffocation  had  supervened 
in  the  interim,  except  the  change  from  immersion  in  the 
atmosphere  to  immersion  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  There  is  one 
doubt,  indeed,  which  may  remain  in  some  oases  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  the  effect  may  have  been  produced  not  by  the  change, 
bat  by  the  means  employed  to  produce  the  change.  The  pos- 
sibility, however,  tff  this  last  supposition  generally  admits  of, 
VOL.  I,  88 
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being  conclasively  tested  by  other  ezperimeDts.  It  tbos 
appears  that  io  the  study  of  the  Tarioua  kinds  of  phenomena 
which  we  can,  by  our  voluntary  agency,  modify  or  control,  we 
can  in  general  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference :  but  that  by  the  spoDtaneoas  operatioDs  of  nature 
those  requisitions  are  seldom  fulfilled. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment. We  do  not  here  require  instances  of  so  special  and  deter-  - 
minate  a  Jdnd.  Any  instances  whatever,  in  which  nature 
presents  ns  with  a  phenomenon,  may  be  examined  for  the 
purposes  of  this  method  ;  and  if  all  such  instances  agree  in 
anything,  a  Gouclusion  of  considerable  value  is  already  attained. 
We  can  seldom.  Indeed,  be  snre  that  the  one  point  of  agree 
ment  is  the  only  one ;  but  this  ignorance  does  not,  as  in  the 
Method  of  Difference,  vitiate  the  conclusion;  the  certainty 
of  the  result,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  affected.  We  have 
ascertained  one  invariable  antecedent  or  consequent,  however 
many  other  invariable  antecedents  or  consequents  may  still' 
remain  unascertained.  If  A  B  C,  A  D  E,  A  F  G,  are  all  equally 
followed  by  a,  then  a  is  an  invariable  consequent  of  A.  If 
a  fr  c,  (i  d  «,  a/^,  all  number  A  among  their  antecedents,  then 
A  is  connected  as  an  antecedent,  by  some  invariable  law, 
with  a.  Sut  to  determine  whether  this  invariable  antecedent 
is  a  cause,  or  this  invariable  consequent  an  effect,  we  must  be 
able,  in  addition,  to  produce  the  one  by  means  of  the  other; 
or,  at  least,  to  obtain  that  which  alone  constitutes  our  assur- 
ance of  having  produced  anything,  namely,  an  instance  in 
which  the  effect,  a,  has  come  into  existence,  with  do  other 
change  in  the  preexisting  circumstanoes  than  the  addition  of 
A.  And  this,  if  we  can  do  it,  is  an  applicaUon  of  the  Method 
of  Difference,  not  of  the  Method  of  Agreemeni 

It  thus  appears  to  be  by  the  Method  of  Difference  alone 
that  we  can  ever,  in  the  way  of  direct  experience,  arrive  with 
certainty  at  causes.  The  Method  of  Agreement  leads  only 
to  laws  of  phenomena  (as  some  writers  call  them,  but  im- 
properly, since  laws  of  causation  are  also  laws  of  phenomena) : 
that  is,  to  uniformitjes,  which  either  are  not  laws  of  oausatioD, 
or  in  which  the  qoestion  of  causation  mast  for  the  present 
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remun  undecided.  The  Method  of  Agreemeat  is  chiefly  to 
be  resoited  to,  as  a  meaua  of  eaggesting  applicatJonB  of  the 
Method  of  Difference  (as  in  the  last  example  the  comparison 
of  A  B  C,  A  D  E,  A  F  O,  suggested  that  A  vbb  the  anteoe- 
dent  on  which  to  try  the  experiment  whether  it  could  produce 
a) ;  or  as  an  inferior  resource,  in  case  the  Method  of  Difference 
is  impracticable ;  which,  as  we  before  showed,  generally  anees 
from  the  impossibility  of  artificially  producing  the  phenomena. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  Method  of  Agreement,  though  appli- 
cable in  principle  to  either  case,  is  more  emphaticaUy  the 
method  of  inveBtigation  on  those  subjects  where  artificial  ex- 
perimentation is  impossible :  because  on  those  it  is,  generally, 
our  only  resource  of  a  directly  inductive  nature  ;  while,  in  the 
phenomena  which  we  can  produce  at  pleasure,  the  Method  of 
Difference  generally  affords  a  more  efficacious  process,  which 
will  ascertain  causes  as  well  as  mere  laws. 

$  4.  There  are,  howcTer,  many  cases  in  which,  though 
our  power  of  producing  the  phenomenon  is  complete,  the 
Method  of  Difference  either  cannot  he  made  available  at  all, 
or  not  without  a  previous  employment  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement.  This  occurs  when  the  agenoy  by  which  we  can 
produce  the  phenomenon  is  cot  that  of  one  single  antecedent, 
but  a  combination  of  antecedents,  which  we  have  no  power  of 
separating  from  each  other,  and  exhibiting  apart.  For  instance, 
suppose'  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  be  the  cause  of  the  double 
refraction  of  light.  We  can  produce  this  phenomenon  at 
pleasure,  by  employing  any  one  of  the  many  substaooes  wbioli 
are  known  to  refract  light  in  that  peculiar  manner.  But  if, 
taking  one  of  those  substances,  as  Iceland  spar  for  example, 
we  wish  to  determine  on  which  of  the  properties  of  Iceland 
spar  this  remarkable  phenomenon  depends,  we  can  make  no 
use,  for  that  purpose,  of  the  Method  of  Difference  ;  for  we 
cannot  find  another  substance  precisely  resembling  Iceland 
spar  except  in  some  one  property.  The  only  mode,  therefore, 
of  prosecuting  this  inquiry  is  that  afforded  by  the  Method  of 
Agreement ;  by  which,  in  fact,  through  a  comparison  of  all 
the  known  substances  which  have  the  property  of  doubly 
28—1 
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refrectiDg  light,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  agree  in  the 
circumstance  of  being  ci-ystalline  BubatanoeB  ;  and  though  the 
converse  does  not  hold,  though  all  crystalline  substances  have 
not  the  property  of  double  refraction,  it  was  concluded,  with 
reason,  that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  these  two  pro- 
perties ;  that  either  crystalline  structure,  or  the  cause  wbicti 
gives  rise  to  that  structure,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  doable 
refraction. 

Out  of  this  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement  arises 
s  peculiar  modification  of  that  method,  which  is  sometimes  of 
great  avail  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  In  cases  similar  to 
the  above,  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  precise  pair 
of  instances  which  our  second  canon  requires — instances  agree- 
ing in  every  antecedent  except  A,  or  in  every  consequent  except 
a ;  we  may  yet  be  able,  by  a  doable  employment  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  to  discover  in  what  the  instances  which  contain 
A  or  a,  difi'er  from  those  which  do  not. 

If  we  compare  various  instances  in  which  a  oconrs,  and 
find  that  they  all  have  in  common  the  circumstance  A,  and 
(as  far  as  can  be  observed)  no  other  circumstance,  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  so  far,  bcArs  testimony  to  a  connexion  between 
A  and  a.  In  order  to  convert  this  evidence  of  connexion  intu 
proof  of  causation  by  the  direct  Method  of  DifTerence,  we 
ought  to  be  able,  in  some  one  of  these  instances,  as  for  example 
A  B  0,  to  leave  out  A,  and  observe  whether  by  doing  bo,  a 
is  prevented.  Now  supposing  (what  is  often  the  case)  that  we 
are  not  able  to  try  this  decisive  experiment ;  yet,  provided  we 
can  by  any  means  discover  what  would  hs  its  result  if  we 
could  try  it,  the  advantage  will  he  the  same.  Suppose,  then, 
that  as  we  previously  examined  a  variety  of  instances  in  which 
a  occurred,  and  found  them  to  agree  in  containing  A,  so  we  now 
observe  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  a  does  not  occur,  and 
find  them  agree  in  not  containing  A ;  which  establishes,  by 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  the  same  connexion  between  the 
absence  of  A  and  tbe  absence  of  a,  which  was  before  esta- 
blished between  their  presence.  As,  then,  it  had  been  shown 
that  whenever  A  is  present  a  is  present,  so  it  being  now  shown 
that  when  A  is  taken  4way  a  is  removed  along  with  it,  we 
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have  by  the  one  propoBitJon  A  B  C,  a  6  c,  by  the  other  B  0, 
b  e,  the  positive  and  negative  instances  which  the  Method  of 
Differeoce  requires. 

This  method  may  be  called  the  Indirect  Method  of  Dif- 
ference, or  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference ; 
and  consiatain  a  doable  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, each  proof  being  independent  of  the  other,  and  corro- 
borating it  Bnt  it  is  not  equivalent  to  a  proof  by  the  direct 
Method  of  Difference.  For  the  requisitions  of  the  Method  of 
Difference  are  not  satisfied,  nnless  we  can  be  quite  sure  either 
that  the  instances  affirmative  of  a  agree  in  no  antecedent 
whatever  hut  A,  or  that  the  instances  negative  of  a  agree  in 
nothing  hut  the  negation  of  A.  Mow  if  it  were  possible, 
which  it  never  is,  to  have  this  assuranoe,  we  should  not  need 
the  joint  method ;  for  either  of  the  two  seta  of  instances 
separately  would  then  be  sufGcient  to  prove  causation.  This 
indirect  method,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  great 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  Method  uf  Agreement,  hut 
not  as  participating  in  the  more  cogent  nature  of  the  Method 
of  Differenoe.     The  following  may  be  stated  aa  its  canon: — 

Thibd  Canon. 

If  two  or  more  instanee$  tit  which  the  phenomenon  occurs 
have  only  one  cirettmitanee  in  common,  while  two  or  more  tn- 
etancei  in  which  it  doet  not  occur  have  nothing  in  common 
aave  the  absence  of  that  circumstance ;  the  circumatance  tn 
which  aUme  the  two  seta  ofinetancee  differ,  is  the  effect,  or  the 
cause,  or  an  indispensable  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  Joint  Method  of  Agree- 
ment and  Difference  constitutes,  in  another  respect  not  yet 
adverted  to,  ao  improvement  upon  the  common  Method  of 
Agreement,  namely,  in  being  unaffected  by  a  characteristio 
imperfection  of  that  method,  the  nature  of  which  etill  remains 
to  be  pointed  out.  But  as  we  cannot  enter  into  this  exposd- 
tion  withont  introducing  a  new  element  of  complexity  into 
this  long  and  intricate  discussion,  I  shall  postpone  it  to  a  sab- 
sequent  chapter,  and  shall  at  once  proceed  to  a  statement  of 
two  other  methods,  which  will  complete  the  enumeratioa  of 
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the  toeans  which  mankind  possess  for  exploring  the  laws  of 
oatore  by  specific  obserratioD  and  experience. 

§  S.  The  flnrt  of  these  has  been  aptly  denominated  the 
Method  of  Kesidnes.  Its  principle  is  very  simple.  Sobdnct- 
ing  from  any  given  phenomenon  all  the  portions  which,  by 
virtue  of  preceding  inductions,  can  be  assigned  to  known 
causes,  the  remainder  will  be  the  effect  of  the  antecedents 
whioh  had  been  orerJooked,  or  of  which  the  effect  was  as  yet 
an  noknown  quantity. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  we  have  the  antecedents  ABC, 
followed  by  the  consequents  a  b  o,  and  that  by  previous  induc- 
tions (founded,  we  will  suppose,  on  the  Method  of  Difference) 
we  have  ascertained  the  causes  oF  some  of  these  effects,  or  the 
effects  of  some  of  these  causes ;  and  are  thence  apprised  that 
the  effect  of  A  is  a,  and  that  the  effect  of  B  is  b.  Subtracting 
the  sum  of  these  effects  from  the  total  phenomenon,  there 
remains  c,  which  now>  without  any  fresh  experiments,  we  may 
know  to  he  the  effect  of  C.  This  Method  of  Residues  is  in 
truth  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  Method  of  Difference.  If 
the  instance  A3  G,ab  e,  could  have  been  compared  with  a 
single  instance  A'B,  al,  we  should  have  proved  C  to  be  the 
cause  of  c,  by  the  common  process  of  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence- In  the  present  case,  however,  instead  of  a  single 
instance  A  B,  we  have  had  to  study  separately  the  causes 
A  and  B,  and  to  infer  from  the  effects  which  they  pri»- 
duce  separately,  what  effect  tfaey  must  produce  in  the  case 
ABC  where  tbey  act  together.  Of  the  two  instances,  there- 
fore, which  the  Method  of  Difference  requires, — the  one  posi* 
tive,  the  other  negative, — the  negative  one,  or  that  in  which 
the  given  pbenomenon  is  absent,  is  not  the  direct  result  of 
observation  and  experiment,  but  baa  been  arrived  at  by  deduc- 
tion. As  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  the 
Method  of  Residues  partakes  of  its  rigorous  certainty,  pro- 
vided the  previous  inductions,  those  which  gave  the  effects  of 
A  tmi  B,  were  obtained  by  the  same  infallible  method,  and 
provided  we  are  certain  that  C  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which 
the  residual  phenomenon  c  can  be  referred ;  the  only  agent  of 
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which  we  had  Dot  already  calcaUted  and  eabdiietod  the  effeoL 
But  as  we  can  nerer  be  quite  certaia  of  this,  the  evidenoe 
derired  from  the  Method  of  Residues  is  not  complete  unless 
we  can  ohtoin  0  artificially  and  try  it  separately,  or  unless 
ita  agency,  when  once  suggested,  can  be  accounted  for,  and 
proved  deductively  from  known  laws. 

Even  with  these  reservations,  the  Method  of  Residues  is 
one  of  the  most  important  among  oar  instruments  of  dis- 
covery. Of  all  the  methods  of  investigating  laws  of  nature, 
this  is  the  moat  fertile  in  unexpected  results ;  often  informing 
us  of  sequences  in  which  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect  were 
sufficiently  conspionons  to  attract  of  themselves  the  attention 
of  observers.  The  agent  G  may  be  an  obscure  oircumstaooe, 
not  likely  to  have  been  perceived  unless  sought  for,  nor  likely 
to  have  been  sought  for  until  attention  had  been  awakened  by 
the  iDSufiicieacy  of  the  obvious  causes  to  account  for  the  whole 
of  the  effect  And  e  may  be  bo  disguised  by  its  intermixture 
with  a  and  h,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  presented  itself 
spontaneously  as  asubject  of  separate  study.  Of  these  uses  of 
the  method,  we  shall  presently  cite  some  remarkable  examples. 
The  canon  of  the  Method  of  Residues  is  as  follows :-~ 

Fourth  Canon. 

Svhdttctfrom  any  pheTiomenon  luchpart  at  is  knotim  by  pre- 
v'unttindactiont  tobetheeffectofcertainantecedenU,and  the  reii- 
due  of  the  phenomenon  U  the  effect  of  the  remaining  antecedenti. 

§  6.  There  remains  a  class  of  laws  which  it  is  imprao- 
ticable  to  ascertain  by  any  of  the  three  methods  which  I  have 
attempted  to  characterize ;  namely,  the  laws  of  those  Per- 
manent Causes,  or  indestmotible  natural  agents,  which  it  is 
impossible  either  to  exclude  or  to  isolate;  which  we  can 
neither  hinder  from  being  present,  nor  contrive  that  they 
shall  be  present  alone.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  we 
coald  by  no  means  separate  the  effects  of  these  agents  from 
the  effects  of  those  other  phenomena  with  which  they  oaonot 
be  prevented  from  coexisting.  In  respect,  indeed,  to  most  of 
the  permanent  causes,  no  snob  difficulty  exists ;  since  though 
we  o&nnot  eliminate  them  as  coexisting  facte,  we  can  elimi' 
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iiat«  them  as  inflaeaoing  agents,  by  eimply  trying  onr  experi- 
ment in  a  local  situation  beyond  the  limits  of  their  influence. 
The  pendulum,  for  example,  has  its  oscillationB  disturbed  by 
the  vicinity  of  a  mountain :  we  remove  the  pendnlom  to  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  mountain,  and  the  disturbanoe 
ceases:  from  these  data  we  can  determine  by  the  Method 
'  of  DifTerence,  the  amount  of  effect  due  to  the  mountain ;  and 
beyond  a  certain  distance  everything  goes  on  precisely  as  it 
would  do  if  the  mountain  exercised  no  influence  whatever, 
which,  accordingly,  we,  with  sufficient  reason,  conclude  to  be 
the  fact 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  in  applying  the  methods  already 
treated  of  to  determine  the  effects  of  Permanent  Gaasee,  is 
confined  to  the  oases  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get 
out  of  the  local  limits  of  their  influence.  The  pendulnm  can 
be  removed  l^m  the  influence  of  the  mountain,  but  it  cannot 
be  removed  irom  the  influence  of  the  earth :  we  cannot  talce 
away  the  earth  from  the  pendulum,  nor  the  pendulum  from 
the  earth,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  continue  to  vibrate 
if  the  action  which  the  earth  exerU  upon  it  were  withdrawn. 
On  what  evidence,  then,  do  we  ascribe  its  vibrations  to  the 
earth's  influence?  Not  on  any  sanctioned  by  the  Method  of 
Difference ;  for  one  of  the  two  instances,  the  negative  in- 
stance, is  wanting.  Nor  by  the  Method  of  Agreement ;  for 
though  all  pendulums  agree  in  this,  that  during  their  oscil- 
lations the  earth  is  always  present,  why  may  we  not  as  well 
ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  sun,  which  is  equally  a  co- 
existent fact  in  all  the  experiments?  It  is  evident  that  to 
establish  even  so  simple  a  fact  of  causation  as  this,  there  was 
required  some  method  over  and  above  those  which  we  have 
yet  examined. 

As  another  example,  let  us  take  the  pbencimenon  Heat- 
Independently  of  all  hypothesis  as  to  the  real  natnre  of  the 
ngeocy  so  called,  this  fact  is  certain,  that  we  are  unable  to 
exhaust  any  body  of  the  whole  of  its  heat.  It  is  equally  cex- 
tain,  that  no  one  ever  perceived  heat  not  emanating  fit>m  a 
body.  Being  unable,  then,  to  separate  Body  and  Heat,  we 
cannot  effect  such  a  variation  of  circumstances  as  the  fon* 
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going  three  methodB  require ;  we  cannot  ascertain,  by  those 
methods,  what  portion  of  the  pbenomeoa  exhibited  by  any 
body  is  doe  to  the  heat  contained  in  it.  If  we  could  obaerre 
a  body  with  its  heat,  and  the  same  body  entirely  divested  of 
heat,  the  Method  of  Difference  would  show  the  efTect  due  to 
the  faeat,  apart  irom  that  due  to  the  body.  If  we  could  observe 
beat  under  circumstances  agreeing  in  nothing  but  heat,  and 
therefore  not  characterized  also  by  the  presence  of  a  body,  we 
conld  ascertain  the  effects  of  heat,  from  an  instanoe  of  heat 
with  a  body  and  an  instance  of  heat  without  a  body,  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement;  or  we  could  determine  by  the  Method 
of  Difference  what  effect  was  due  to  the  body,  when  the 
remainder  which  was  due  to  the  heat  would  be  given  by  tbe 
Method  of  Reaidues.  But  we  can  do  none  of  these  things ; 
and  without  them  the  application  of  any  of  the  three  methods 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  illusory.  It  would 
.be  idle,  for  instance,  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  heat 
by  subtracting  &om  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  body,  all 
that  is  dne  to  its  other  properties ;  for  as  we  have  never  been 
able  to  observe  any  bodies  without  a  portion  of  heat  in  them, 
effects  due  to  that  heat  might  form  a  part  of  the  very  results, 
which  we  were  affecting  to  subtract  in  order  that  the  effect  of 
heat  might  be  shown  by  the  residue. 

If,  therefore,  there  were  no  other  methods  of  experimental 
investigntion  than  these  three,  we  should  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  due  to  heat  as  a  cause.  But  we  have  still  a 
resource.  Though  we  cannot  exclude  an  antecedent  altogether, 
we  may  be  able  to  produce,  or  nature  may  produce  for  ns, 
some  modification  in  it.  By  a  modification  is  here  meant,  a 
change  in  it,  not  amonnting  to  its  total  removal.  If  some 
modifioatioD  in  the  antecedent  A  is  always  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  consequent  a,  the  other  consequents  b  and  0 
remaining  the  same ;  or  viae  vered,  if  every  change  in  a  is 
found  to  have  been  preceded  by  some  modification  in  A,  none 
being  observable  in  any  of  the  other  antecedents;  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  a  is,  wholly  or  in  part,  an  effect  traceable 
to  A,  or  at  least  in  some  way  connected  with  it  through 
causation.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  beat,  though  we  caa- 
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not  expel  it  altogether  from  arty  body,  we  can  modify  it  in 
qnantity,  we  can  increase  or  diminiab  it;  and  doing  so,  we 
find  by  the  Tarioaa  metboda  of  experimentation  or  observation 
already  treated  of,  tbat  saofa  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  is 
followed  by  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  body.  In  this 
manner  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  otherwise  unattainable 
by  us,  that  one  of  the  e£Fect3  of  heat  is  to  enlarge  the  dimen- 
sions of  bodies ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to 
widen  tbe  distances  between  their  particles. 

A  change  in  a  thing,  not  amounting  to  its  total  removal, 
that  is,  a  change  which  leaves  it  still  the  same  thing  it  was, 
must  be  a  change  either  in  its  quantity,  or  in  some  of  its 
variable  relations  to  other  things,  of  which  variable  relations 
the  principal  is  its  position  in  space.  In  the  previous  example, 
the  modification  which  was  produced  in  the  antecedent  was  an 
alteration  in  its  quantity.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  question  to 
be,  what  influence  the  moon  exerts  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot  try  an  experiment  in  the  absence  of  the  moon, 
so  as  to  observe  what  terrestrial  phenomena  her  annihilation 
would  put  an  end  to ;  but  when  we  find  that  all  the  variations 
in  the  porition  of  tbe  moon  are  followed  by  corresponding 
variations  in  the  time  and  place  of  high  water,  the  place  being 
always  either  the  part  of  the  earth  which  is  nearest  to,  or  that 
which  is  moat  remote  from,  tbe  moon,  we  have  ample  evidence 
that  tbe  moon  is,  wholly)  or  partially,  the  cause  which  deter- 
mines tbe  tides.  It  very  commonly  happens,  as  it  does  in  this 
instance,  that  the  variations  of  an  efTeot  are  correspondent, 
or  analogous,  to  those  of  its  cause;  as  the  moon  moves 
farther  towards  the  east,  the  high  water  point  does  the  same : 
but  this  is  not  an  indispensable  condition ;  as  may  be  aeen  in 
the  same  example,  for  along  with  that  high  water  point  there 
is  at  the  same  instant  another  high  water  point  diametrically 
opposite  to  it,  and  which,  therefore,  of  necessity,  moves 
towards  tbe  west,  as  the  moon,  followed  by  the  nearer  of  tbe 
tide  waves,  advances  towards  the  east :  and  yet  both  these 
motions  are  equally  effects  of  tbe  moon's  motion. 

That  tbe  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  caused  by  the 
«artfa,  is  proved  by  similar  evidence.    Those  osoillatioae  t«ke 
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place  between  eqnidiatant  poiota  on  the  two  sides  of  a  line, 
whioh,  being  perpendicular  to  the  earth,  varies  with  every 
variation  in  the  eartii's  position,  either  in  space  or  relatively  to 
the  object.  Speaking  accnrately,  we  only  know  by  the  method 
now  characterized,  that  all  terrestrial  bodies  tend  to  the  earth, 
and  not  to  some  unknown  fixed  point  lying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  every  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  earth's  rotation,  the 
line  drawn  from  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the  earth  colnoides 
snoceseively  with  all  the  radii  of  a  circle,  and  in  the  course  of 
six  months  the  place  of  that  circle  varies  by  nearly  two 
handred  millions  of  miles ;  yet  in  all  these  changes  of  tbe 
earth's  position,  tbe  line  in  which  bodies  tend  to  fall  continues 
to  be  directed  towards  it :  which  proves  that  terrestrial  gravity 
is  directed  to  tbe  earth,  and  not,  as  was  once  fancied  by  som^ 
to  a  fixed  point  of  space. 

The  method  by  which  these  results  were  obtained,  may  be 
termed  ibe  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations :  it  is  regulated 
by  the  following  canon : — 

Fifth  Canon. 

Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner  tpJunever 
another  phenomenon  varies  in  some  partiatlar  manner,  w  either 
a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  i»  connected  with 
it  through  tome  fact  of  causation. 

Tbe  last  clause  is  subjoined,  because  it  by  no  means  follows 
when  two  phenomena  accompany  each  other  in  their  varia- 
tions, that  the  one  is  cause  and  the  other  effect.  The  same 
tiling  may,  and  indeed  must  happen,  supposing  them  to  be 
two  difi'erent  efi'eots  of  a  common  cause :  and  by  this  method 
alone  it  would  never  be  possible  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
suppositions  is  the  true  one.  The  only  way  to  solve  tbe  doubt 
would  be  that  which  we  have  so  often  adverted  to,  viz.  by 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  we  can  produce  tbe  one  set 
of  variations  by  means  of  the  other.  In  the  ease  of  beat,  for 
example,  by  increasing  tbe  temperature  of  a  body  we  increase 
its  bulk,  but  by  inareasing  its  bulk  we  do  not  increase  its 
temperature;  on  the  contrary,  (as  in  the  rarefaction  of  air 
under  tbe  receiver  of  an  air-pump,)  we  generally  dimioish  it; 
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therefore  heat  is  Dot  an  effect,'  bat  a  caase,  of  increase  of  bolk. 
If  we  caDQot  ourselves  produce  the  Tariationa,  we  must  endea- 
vour, though  it  is  an  attempt  which  is  seldom  successful,  to 
find  them  produced  by  nature  in  some  case  in  which  the  pre- 
existing circumstances  are  perfectly  known  to  us. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  uniform  concomitance  of  variations  in  the  effect  with  varia- 
tions in  the  cause,  the  same  precautions  must  be  used  as  in 
any  other  case  of  the  detennioation  of  an  invariable  sequence. 
We  must  endeavour  to  retain  all  the  other  antecedents  un- 
changed, while  that  particular  one  is  subjected  to  the  requidt« 
series  of  variations ;  or  in  other  words,  that  we  may  he  war- 
ranted in  inferring  causation  from  concomitance  of  vanationa, 
the  coQcomitanoe  itself  must  he  proved  by  the  Method  of 
Difference. 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
Variations  assumes  a  new  axiom,  or  law  of  causation  in 
genera],  namely,  that  every  modification  of  the  cause  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  change  in  the  effect.  And  it  does  usually  happen 
that  when  a  phenomenon  A  causes  a  phenomenon  a,  any 
variation  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  various  relations  of  A,  is 
uniformly  followed  by  a  variation  in  the  quantity  or  relations 
of  a.  To  take  a  familiar  instance,  that  of  gravitation.  The 
sun  causes  a  certain  tendency  to  motion  in  the  earth;  here 
we  have  oanse  and  effect ;  hut  that  tendency  is  toward*  the 
sun,  and  therefore  varies  in  direction  as  the  sun  varies  in  the 
relation  of  position ;  and  moreover  the  tendency  varies  in 
intensity,  in  a  certain  numerical  correspondence  to  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  earth,  that  is,  according  to  another  relation 
of  the  sun.  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  not  only  an  invariable 
connexion  between  the  sun  and  the  earth's  gravitation,  but 
that  two  of  the  relations  of  the  sun,  its  position  with  reapect 
to  the  earth  and  its  distance  from  the  earth,  are  invariably 
connected  as  antecedents  with  the  quantity  and  direction  of 
the  earth's  gravitation.  The  cause  of  the  earUi's  gravitating 
at  all,  is  simply  the  sun ;  hut  the  cause  of  its  gravitating  with 
a  given  intensity  and  in  a  given  direction,  is  the  existence  of 
the  sun  in  a  given  direction  and  at  a  given  distance.     It  is 
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not  strange  that  a  modified  cauae,  whioh  is  in  truth  a  diSerent 
eause,  should  produce  a  difi'ereut  effect. 

Although  it  ia  for  the  most  part  trae  that  a  modifiAtioD 
of  the  cause  is  followed  by  a  modification  of  the  effect,  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  YariationB  does  not,  however,  pre- 
euppose  this  as  an  axiom.  It  only  requires  the  converae 
proposition  ;  that  anything  on  whose  modifioations,  modifi- 
cations of  an  effect  are  inyariably  consequent,  must  be  the 
cause  (or  connected  with  the  cause)  of  that  effect ;  a  propo- 
sition, the  truth  of  which  is  evident  ;  for  if  the  thing  itself 
hod  no  influence  on  the  effect,  neither  could  the  modifications 
of  the  thing  have  any  influence.  If  the  stars  have  no  power 
over  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  terms, 
that  the  conjunctions  or  oppositions  of  different  stars  can  have 
no  such  power. 

Although  the  most  striking  applications  of  the  Method  of 
Concomitant  Variations  take  place  iu  the  cases  in  which  the 
Method  of  Difference,  strictly  so  called,  is  impossible,  its  use 
is  not  confined  to  those  esses ;  it  may  often  usefully  follow 
after  the  Method  of  Difference,  to  give  additional  precision  to 
a  solution  which  that  has  found.  When  by  the  Method  of 
Difference  it  has  first  been  ascertained  that  a  certain  object 
produces  a  certain  efiect,  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions may  be  usefully  called  in,  to  determine  according  to  what 
law  the  quantity  or  the  different  relations  of  the  effect  follow 
those  of  the  cause. 

}  7.  The  case  in  which  this  method  admits  of  the  most 
extensive  employment,  is  that  in  which  the  variations  of  the 
cause  are  variations  of  qoantity.  Of  such  variations  we  may 
in  general  affirm  with  safety,  that  they  will  be  attended  not 
only  with  variations,  but  with  similar  variations,  of  the  effect : 
the  proposition,  that  more  of  the  cause  is  followed  by  more  of 
the  effect,  being  a  corollary  from  the  principle  of  the  Compo- 
sition of  Causes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  general  rule 
of  causation ;  cases  of  the  opposite  description,  in  which  causes 
change  their  properties  on  being  conjoined  with  one  another, 
being,  on  the  contrary,  special  and  exceptional.    Suppose, 
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then,  that  when  A  cbanges  in  quanUty,  a  also  cJiaoges  in 
qoantity,  and  in  suoh  &  maoiieT  that  we  can  trace  the  namerical 
relation  whiuh  the  changes  of  the  one  bear  to  such  changes  of 
the  other  as  take  place  within  our  limits  of  obaervation.  Ws 
may  then,  with  certain  precautioDH,  safely  conolnde  tliat  the 
same  namerical  relation  will  hold  beyond  those  limits.  If,  for 
instance,  we  find  that  when  A  is  double,  a  is  double  ;  that 
when  A  io  treble  or  quadruple,  a  is  treble  or  quadruple  ;  ws 
may  conclude  that  if  A  were  a  half  or  a  third,  a  would  be  a 
half  or  a  third,  and  finally,  that  if  A  were  annifaiUted,  a 
would  be  annihilated,  and  tiiat  a  is  wholly  the  effect  of  A,  or 
wholly  the  effect  of  the  same  cause  with  A.  And  so  with  any 
other  numerical  relation  according  to  which  A  and  a  would 
vaaieh  simultaneously  ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  were  proportional 
to  the  square  of  A.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  is  not  wholly 
the  effect  of  A,  but  yet  varies  when  A  varies,  it  is  probably  a 
mathematical  function  not  of  A  alone,  but  of  A  and  sonaethiag 
else :  its  changes,  for  example,  may  be  such  as  would  occur  if 
part  of  it  remained  constant,  or  varied  on  some  other  prin- 
ciple, and  the  remainder  varied  in  some  nnmerical  relation  to 
the  variations  of  A.  In  that  case,  when  A  diminishes,  a  will 
be  seen  to  approach  not  towards  zero,  but  towards  some  other 
limit :  and  when  the  Geriea  of  variations  is  such  as  to  indicate 
what  that  limit  is,  if  constant,  or  the  law  of  its  variation  if 
variable,  the  limit  will  exactly  measure  how  much  of  a  is  the 
effect  of  some  other  and  independent  cause,  and  the  remaiodw 
will  be  the  effect  of  A  (or  of  the  cause  of  A). 

These  conclusions,  however,  must  not  be  drawn  without 
certain  precautions.  In  the  first  place,  the  possibility  of 
drawing  them  at  all,  manifestly  supposes  that  we  are  ao- 
qnainted  not  only  with  the  variations,  bat  with  the  absolute 
quantities  both  of  A  and  a.  If  we  do  not  know  the  total 
quantities,  we  cannot,  of  coarse,  determine  the  real  numerical 
relation  according  to  which  those  quantities  vary.  It  is  there- 
fore an  error  to  conclude,  as  some  have  concluded,  that  because 
increase  of  heat  expands  bodies,  that  is,  increases  the  dis- 
tance between  their  particles,  therefore  the  distance  is  wholly 
tiie  effect  of  heat,  and  that  if  we  could  entirely  ezluuut  tiw 
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"body  of  its  heat,  the  partioles  would  be  ia  complete  contaot. 
This  is  DO  more  than  a  guess,  aud  of  the  most  hazardous  sort, 
sot  a  l^itimate  induction  :  for  siace  vs  neither  know  how 
much  heat  there  is  in  any  body,  nor  what  is  the  real  distance 
between  any  two  of  its  particles,  we  cannot  judge  whether  the 
contraction  of  the  distance  does  or  does  not  follow  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  quantity  of  beat  Bocording  to  such  a  numerical 
lelatioD  that  the  two  quantities  would  vanish  simultaneously. 

In  contrast  with  thie,  let  ue  consider  a  case  in  which  the 
absolute  quantities  are  known ;  the  case  contemplated  in  the 
first  law  of  motion ;  viz.  that  all  bodies  in  motion  continue  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity  until  acted  upon 
by  some  new  force.  This  assertion  is  in  open  opposition  to 
first  appearances ;  all  terrestrial  objects,  when  in  motion, 
gradually  abate  their  velocity  and  at  last  stop ;  which  accord- 
ingly the  ancients,  with  their  induetio  per  enumerationem  eim- 
pUcem,  imagined  to  be  the  law.  Every  moving  body,  however, 
encounters  various  obstacles,  as  friotion,  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  &o.,  which  we  know  by  daily  experience  to  he 
causes  capable  of  destroying  motion.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  whole  of  the  retardation  might  be  owing  to  these  causes. 
How  was  this  inquired  into  ?  If  the  obstacles  could  have 
been  enUrely  removed,  the  case  would  have  been  amenable  to 
the  Method  of  Difi'erence.  They  could  not  he  removed,  they 
could  only  be  diminished,  and  the  case,  therefore,  admitted 
only  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  This  accord- 
ingly being  employed,  it  was  found  that  every  diminution  of 
the  obstacles  diminished  the  retardation  of  the  motion :  and 
inasmuch  as  in  this  case  (unlike  the  case  of  heat)  the  total 
quantities  both  of  the  antecedent  and  of  the  consequent  were 
known;  it  was  practicable  to  estimate,  with  an  approach  to 
accuracy,  both  the  amount  of  the  retardation  and  the  amount 
of  the  retarding  causes,  or  resistances,  and  to  judge  how  near 
they  both  were  to  being  exhansted ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
effect  dwindled  as  rapidly,  and  at  each  step  was  as  far  oo  the 
road  towards  annibilatiou,  as  the  cause  was.  The  simple 
oscillation  of  a  weight  suspended  from  a  fixed  point,  and 
moved  a  littie  out  of  the  perpendicular,  which  in  ordiouy. 
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oircuDQStaDces  lasts  bat  a  few  minates,  was  prolonj^d  in  Borda's 
experimeDts  to  more  than  thirty  houre,  by  diminisbiag  as 
much  as  possible  tbe  firiotion  at  the  point  of  saspensioo,  and 
hj  making  the  body  oscillate  in  a  space  ezhaasted  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  its  air.  There  could  therefore  be  no  hesitation  Id 
aasigning  tbe  whole  of  tbe  retardatioD  of  motion  to  the  influ- 
ence of  tbe  obstacles;  and  since,  after  subducting  this  retar- 
dation Arom  the  total  phenomenon,  the  remainder  was  an 
nnifonn  Telocity,  tbe  result  was  the  proposition  knon-D  as  the 
first  law  of  motion. 

There  is  also  another  characteristic  nnoertaiaty  affecting 
the  inference  that  tbe  law  of  variation  which  tbe  qoantities 
observe  within  our  limits  of  observation,  will  hold  beyond 
tiiose  limits.  There  is  of  course,  in  tbe  first  instance,  the 
possibility  that  beyond  the  limits,  aud  in  circumstances  there- 
fore of  which  we  have  no  direct  experience,  some  counteracting 
cause  might  develop  itself ;  either  a  new  agent,  or  a  new 
property  of  the  agents  concerned,  which  lies  dormant  in  the 
circumstances  ^e  are  able  to  observe.  This  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty  which  enters  largely  into  all  our  predicUona  of 
effects ;  but  it  is  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  tbe  Method  of 
Concomitant  Variations.  The  uncertainty,  however,  of  which 
I  am  about  to  speak,  is  characteristic  of  that  method ;  especially 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  extreme  limits  of  our  obserration 
are  very  narrow,  in  comparison  with  the  possible  variations  in 
the  quantities  of  tbe  phenomena.  Any  one  who  has  tbe 
slightest  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  is  aware  that  very 
different  laws  of  variation  may  produce  numerical  r^nlts 
which  differ  but  slightly  from  one  another  within  narrow 
limits ;  and  it  is  often  only  when  tbe  absolute  amounts  of 
variation  are  considerable,  that  the  difference  between  the 
results  given  by  one  law  and  by  another  becomes  appreciable. 
Wbeo,  therefore,  such  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  ante- 
cedents as  we  have  tbe  means  of  observing,  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  quantities,  there  is  much  danger  lest 
we  should  mistake  the  numerical  law,  and  be  led  to  miscalcu- 
late tbe  variations  which  would  take  place  beyond  the  Umita ; 
a  miscalcolation  which  would  vitiate  any  concluaioo  respeotiD^ 
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fiiB  dependence  of  the  effect  upon  the  oaase,  that  conid  be 
founded  on  those  Taristions.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of 
•Dob  mistakes.  "The  formulee,"  eays  Sir  John  Hereohel,* 
"whieh  hare  been  empirioally  deduced  ibr  the  elastioity  of 
steam,  (till  very  recently,}  and  those  for  the  resistance  of 
fluids,  and  other  similar  subjects,"  when  Klred  on  beyond  tbe- 
Kmits  of  the  ftbserratiuns  from  whiob  they  -were  deduced, 
"  have  almost  iavariably  fuled  to  support  the  theoretioid 
structures  vhich  have  been  erected  on  them." 

Id  this  uncertainty,  the  conclusion  ve  may  draw  &om  the 
coQcomitant  variations  of  a  and  A,  to  the  existence  of  an 
invariable  and  exelueive  connexion  between  them,  or  to  the 
permanency  of  the  same  numerical  relation  between  their 
variations  when  the  quantities  are  much  greater  or  smaller 
than  those  which  we  have  had  the  means  of  observing,  cannot 
be  considered  to  rest  on  a  complete  induction.  All  that  in 
snch  a  case  can  be  regarded  as  proved  on  the  subject  of  causa- 
tion is,  that  there  is  some  counexioQ  between  the  two  pheno- 
mena ;  that  A,  or  something  which  oan  influence  A,  must  be 
one  of  the  cansee  which  collectively  determine  a.  We  may, 
bowever,  feel  assured  that  the  relation  which  we  have  observed 
to  exist  between  the  variations  of  A  and  a,  will  hold  true  in 
all  cases  which  fall  between  the  some  extreme  limits ;  that  is, 
wherever  the  utmost  increase  or  diminution  in  which  the 
resnlt  hoe  been  found  hj  observation  to  coincide  with  the  law, 
is  not  exceeded. 

The  four  methods  which  it  has  now  been  attempted  to 
describe,  are  Ibe  only  possible  modes  of  experimental  inqniry, 
of  direct  induction  a  poBteriori,  as  distinguished  from  deduc- 
tion :  at  least,  I  know  not,  not  am  able  to  imagine,  any 
others.  And  even  of  these,  the  Method  of  Residues,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  independent  of  deduction;  though,  as  it 
fdeo  requires  specific  experience,  it  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  incladed  among  methods  of  direct  obBervation  and 
experiment. 

These,  then,  with  such  asaistanoe  as  can  be  obtained  from 

■  DiKomti  <M  A*  SOtdf  iff  Ifalmral  Pkilaiopkf,  p.  179. 
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Deduction,  compose  the  ayailable  resources  of  tbe  hamaD  mind 
for  ascertalDing  the  laws  of  the  auccessioD  of  pheDomeni. 
Before  proceeding  to  point  oat  certain  circumstoaoes,  by  wbich 
the  employment  of  these  methods  is  subjected  to  lui  immense 
increase  of  oompUeation  and  of  difficulty,  it  is  expedient  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  methods,  by  suitable  examples  drava 
from  actual  physical  investigatiouB.  These,  aooordingly,  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  obapter. 
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H1SCBLLANK0U8    EXAMPLES    OP   THE   POua   USTH0D8. 

§  I.  I  SHALL  Beleot,  ae  a  first  example,  an  interesting 
epeculatioD  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  theoretical  chemists, 
Baron  Liebig.  The  object  ic  view,  is  to  ascertain  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  death  produced  by  metallic  poisons. 

Arsenious  acid,  and  the  salts  of  lead,  bismuth,  copper, 
and  mercury,  if  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  except 
in  the  smallest  doses,  destroy  life.  These  facts  have  long 
been  known,  as  insulated  truths  of  the  lowest  order  of 
generalization;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Liebig,  by  an  apt 
employment  of  the  first  two  of  our  methods  of  experimental 
inquiry,  to  connect  these  truths  together  by  a  higher  induc- 
tion, pointing  out  what  property,  common  to  all  these  dele- 
terious substances,  is  the  really  operating  cause  of  their  tatnl 
effect. 

When  solutions  of  these  substances  are  placed  in  suffi- 
ciently close  contact  with  many  animal  products,  albumen, 
milk,  muscular  fibre,  and  animal  membranes,  the  acid  or  salt 
leaves  the  water  in  which  it  was  dissolved,  and  enters  into 
combination  with  the  animal  substance :  which  substance,  after 
being  thus  acted  upon,  is  found  to  have  lost  its  tendency  to 
spontaneous  deooinposition,  or  putrefaction. 

Observation  also  shows,  in  cases  where  death  has  beea 
produced  by  these  poisons,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  with 
which  the  poisonous  substances  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact, do  not  afterwards  putrefy. 

And,  finally,  when  the  poison  has  been  supplied  in  too 
small  a  quantity  to  destroy  life,  eschars  are  produced,  that  is, 
certain  superficial  portions  of  the  tissues  are  destroyed,  which 
are  afterwards  thrown  off  by  the  reparative  process  taking 
place  in  the  healthy  parts. 

29— S 
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Theae  three  Bets  of  inetances  admit  of  being  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  Method  of  Agreement.  In  all  of  them  the  metallic 
componnds  are  broaght  Into  contact  vith  the  enbataDces  nhich 
compoBe  the  human  or  animal  body ;  and  the  instanceB  do  not 
seem  to  agree  in  any  other  ciroumstance.  The  remaining 
antecedents  ue  aa  different,  and  even  oppoaite,  as  they  could 
possibly  be  made;  for  in  some  the  animal  substances  exposed 
to  tbu  action  of  the  poisons  are  in  a  state  of  life,  in  others 
only  in  a  state  of  organization,  in  others  not  even  in  that. 
And  what  ie  the  resolt  which  follows  in  all  the  cases  ? 
The  conversion  of  the  animal  BQbstance  (by  oomhioation 
with  the  poison]  into  a  cbemiual  compoaod,  held  together 
by  90  powerful  a  force  as  to  resist  the  subsequent  action 
of  tbe  ordinary  causes  of  decomposition.  Now,  organic  life 
(the  necessary  condition  of  sensitive  life)  consisting  in  a 
continual  state  of  deoom position  and  recomposition  of  tbe 
different  organs  and  tissues;  whatever  incapacitates  them  for 
this  decomposition  destroys  life.  And  thus  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  death  produced  by  this  descriptioa  of  poisons, 
is  ascertained,  as  far  as  the  Method  of  Agreement  can 
asoertdin  it. 

Let  us  now  bring  our  conclusion  to  tbe  test  of  the  Method 
of  Difference.  Setting  out  from  the  cases  already  mentioned, 
in  which  the  antecedent  is  the  presence  of  substances  forming 
with  the  tissues  a  compound  incapable  of  putrefeotion, 
(and  ilforHori  incapable  of  tbe  chemical  actions  which  con- 
stitute life,)  and  the  consequent  is  death,  either  of  the  whole 
organism,  or  of  some  portion  of  it ;  let  us  compare  with  these 
cases  other  oases,  as  much  resembling  them  as  possible, 
but  in  which  that  effect  is  not  produced.  And,  first,  "isany 
insoluble  basic  salts  of  arsenious  acid  are  known  not  to 
be  poisonous.  The  substanee  called  alkargen,  discovered 
by  Bnnsen,  which  contains  a  very  la^e  quantity  of  arsenic, 
and  approaches  very  closely  in  composition  to  the  or^nic 
arsenious  compounds  found  in  the  body,  has  not  tbe  stightest 
injurious  action  upon  the  oi^anism."  Now  wben  these 
substances  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues  in 
any  way,  they  do  not  combine  with  them ;  they  do  not  arrest 
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iheir  progress  to  decompoaition.  As  far,  therefore,  db  these 
instances  go,  it  appetirs  that  vhen  the  effeot  is  absent, 
it  is  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  that  antecedent  vhich 
we  had  already  good  ground  for  consideriog  as  the  proximate 
cause. 

But  the  rigorous  oondiUona  of  the  Method  of  Difference 
are  oat  yet  satisfied ;  for  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these  ua- 
poiaonons  bodies  agree  with  the  poisooous  substances  in  every 
property,  except  the  particular  one,  of  eutering  into  a  difficultly 
decomposable  compound  with  the  animal  tiasoes.  To  render 
the  method  strictly  applicable,  we  need  an  instance,  not  of  a 
different  substance,  bat  of  one  of  the  very  same  sabstances,  in 
circumstances  which  would  prevent  it  firom  forming,  with  the 
tissues,  the  sort  of  compound  in  question;  and  then,  if  death 
does  not  follow,  our  oaae  ia  made  out,  Now  sDoh  instances 
are  afforded  by  the  antidotes  to  these  poiaons.  For  example, 
in  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenious  acid,  if  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron  is  administered,  the  destructive  agency  is  instantly  checked. 
Now  this  peroxide  is  known  to  combine  with  the  acid,  and 
form  a  compound,  which,  being  iusolable,  cannot  act  at  all  on 
animal  tissues.  So,  again,  sagar  is  a  well-known  antidote  to 
poiaoning  by  salts  of  copper;  and  sugar  reduces  those  salts 
either  into  metallic  copper,  or  into  the  red  auboxide,  neither 
of  which  enters  into  combination  with  animal  matter.  The 
disease  called  painter's  colic,  so  common  in  manuCactoriee  of 
white  lead,  ia  unknown  where  the  workmen  are  accustomed  to 
take,  as  a  preservative,  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  (a  solution  of 
sugar  rendered  acid  by  sulphurio  acid).  Now  diluted  sul- 
pburio  acid  has  the  property  of  decomposing  all  compounds  of 
lead  with  organic  matter,  or  of  preventing  them  from  being 
funned. 

lliere  is  another  claaa  of  instances,  of  the  nature  required 
by  the  Method  of  Difference,  which  seeot  at  first  sight  to  con- 
flict with  the  theory.  Soluble  salts  of  silver,  soofa  for  instance 
as  the  nitrate,  have  the  same  stiffening  antiaeptic  effect  on 
decomposing  animal  aubstances  as  corrosive  sublimate  and 
the  moat  deadly  metallic  poiaons;  and  when  applied  to 
the  external  parts  of  the  body,  the  nitrate  is  a  ^verfol 
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caustic,  depriving  those  parte  of  all  active  vitality,  and 
cansing  them  to  be  tbrown  off  by  tbe  Deigbbonring  Uvii^ 
structures,  in  tbe  form  of  an  eschar.  The  nitrate  and  the 
otber  salts  of  silver  ought,  then,  it  would  seem,  if  tbe  theory 
be  correct,  to  be  poisonous ;  yet  tbey  may  be  administered 
iutemally  with  perfect  impunity.  From  this  apparent  excep- 
tion arises  the  strongest  confirmation  which  the  theory  has  yet 
received.  Nifeate  of  silver,  in  spite  of  it«  chemical  pro- 
perties, doea  not  poison  nhen  introduced  into  tbe  stomach ; 
but  in  the  stomach,  as  in  all  animal  liquids,  there  is  common 
salt;  and  in  the  stomach  there  is  also  free  muriatic  acid. 
These  substances  operate  as  natural  antidotes,  combining  with 
tbe  nitrate,  and  if  its  quantity  is  not  too  great,  immediately 
converting  it  into  chloride  of  silver ;  a  substance  very  slightly 
soluble,  and  therefore  incapable  of  combining  with  tbe  tissues, 
although  to  tbe  extent  of  its  solubiUty  it  has  a  medicinal 
influence,  though  an  entirely  different  class  of  organic 
actions. 

The  preceding  instances  have  aflbrded  an  induction  of  a 
high  order  of  conclusiveness,  illustrative  of  tbe  two  simplest  of 
our  four  methods ;  though  not  rising  to  the  maximum  of  cer- 
tainty which  the  Method  of  Difference,  in  its  most  perfect 
exemplification,  is  capable  of  affording.  For  (let  us  not  forget) 
tbe  positive  instance  and  the  negative  one  which  the  rigour  of 
that  method  requires,  ought  to  difi'er  only  in  the  pFesence  or 
absence  of  one  single  circumstance.  Now,  in  the  preceding 
argument,  they  differ  in  the  presence  or  absence  not  of  a  single 
circutneUinee,  hut  of  a  single  aubtlance :  and  as  every  substance 
has  innumerable  properties,  there  is  no  knowing  what  number 
of  real  differences  are  involved  in  what  is  nominally  and  appa- 
rently only  one  difference.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  antidote, 
the  peroxide  of  iron  for  example,  may  counteract  tbe  poison 
through  some  other  of  its  properties  than  that  of  forming  an 
insoluble  compound  with  it ;  and  if  so,  the  theory  would  fall 
to  the  ground,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  that  instance.  This 
source  of  uncertainty,  which  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  all 
extensive  generalizations  in  chemistry,  is  however  reduced  in 
the  present  case  to  almost  the  lowest  degree  possible,  when  we 
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find  that  not  only  one  substance,  bnt  many  substances,  possess 
the  capacity  of  acting  as  antidotes  to  metallic  poisons,  and  that 
all  these  agree  in  the  property  of  fonning  insoluble  com- 
pounds irith  the  poisons,  while  they  cannot  be  ascertained  to 
a^ree  in  any  other  property  whatsoeyer.  We  have  thus,  in 
favour  of  the  theory,  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained 
by  what  we  termed  the  Indirect  Method  of  SitfereDce,  or  the 
Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference;  the  evidence  of 
which,  thoagh  it  never  can  amount  to  ttiat  of  the  Method  of 
Difference  properly  so  called,  may  approach  indefinitely  near 
to  it. 

§  2.  Let  the  object  be*  to  ascertain  the  law  of  what  is 
termed  induced  electricity ;  to  find  under  what  conditions  any 
electrified  body,  whether  positively  or  negatively  electrified, 
gives  rise  to  a  contrary  electric  state  in  some  other  body  adja- 
cent to  it. 

The  most  familiar  exemplification  of  the  phenomenon  to  be 
investigated  is  the  following.  Around  the  prime  conductors  of 
an  electrical  machine,  the  atmosphere  to  some  distance,  or  any 
conducting  surface  suspended  in  that  atmosphere,  is  found  to 
he  in  an  electrio  condition  opposite  to  that  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor  itself.  Neat  and  around  the  positive  prime  conductor 
there  is  negative  electricity,  and  near  and  around  the  negative 
prime  conductor  there  is  positive  electricity.  When  pith  balls 
are  brought  near  to  either  of  the  conductors,  they  become  elec- 
trified with  the  opposite  electricity  to  it;  either  receiving  a 
share  trom  the  already  electrified  atmosphere  by  conduction, 
or  acted  upon  by  the  direct  inductive  influence  of  the  conductor 
itself:  they  are  then  attracted  by  the  conductor  to  which  they 
are  in  opposition ;  or,  if  withdrawn  in  their  electrified  state, 

*  For  tbia  tpeoolBtian,  m  for  nuuij'  other  of  my  •dentifio  iUaitnUoM, 
I  am  indebted  (o  Profenor  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  who  hai  linoe,  in  hie  profbnnd 
trefttiMi  entitled  "  The  Samee  ind  the  Intelleet^"  uid  "  The  BmodoDi  and  tbe 
Will,"  ouried  the  analftio  iDTeetigation  of  the  mental  phenomena  Moordint 
to  tbe  UMtbodt  of  phjeiokl  nienoe,  to  the  moat  kdniMMd  pcnnC  which  it  bia  yet 
reached,  and  hai  worthily  ineeribed  hie  name  among  the  eacoeeiiTe  ooiulniDtor* 
of  an  edifloe  to  which  Hartle;,  Kvwn,  and  Jame*  Mill  had  ea«h  oonliibated 
tWrpart. 
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they  vill  be  attracted  by  any  other  oppositely  charged  body. 
Id  like  maoDer  the  baod,  if  hronght  near  enough  to  the  eon- 
dactor,  receives  or  gives  an  electric  diech&i^ ;  now  we  hare 
no  evidence  that  a  charged  conductor  can  be  soddeoly  dis- 
charged unless  by  the  approach  of  a  body  oppositely  electri- 
fied. Id  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  eleotrio  machine,  it  appears 
that  the  accumolation  of  eleotncity  in  an  insulated  oondnctor 
is  always  accompanied  by  the  excitement  of  the  contrary  elec- 
tricity in  the  surrounding  atooephere,  and  in  every  conductor 
placed  near  the  former  conductor.  It  does  not  aeem  possible, 
in  this  cose,  to  produce  one  electricity  by  itself. 

Let  us  now  examine  all  the  other  instances  which  we  cro 
obtain,  resembling  this  iostanee  in  the  given  consequent, 
namely,  the  evolution  of  an  opposite  electricity  in  the  neigfa- 
boorhood  of  an  electrified  body.  As  one  remarkable  iastance 
we  have  the  Leyden  jar ;  and  after  the  splendid  experiments 
of  Faraday  in  complete  and  final  establishment  of  the  substan- 
tia] identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  ws  may  cite  the 
magnet^  both  the  natural  and  the  eleotro-magnet,  in  neiUier 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  one  kind  of  electricity  by 
itself,  or  to  charge  one  pole  without  charging  an  opposite  pole 
with  the  oontruy  electricity  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot 
have  a  magnet  with  one  pole :  if  we  break  a  natural  loadstone 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  each  piece  will  have  its  two  oppositely 
electrified  poles  complete  witbin  itself.  In  the  voltaic  circuit, 
again,  we  cannot  have  one  current  without  ita  opposite.  In 
the  ordinary  electric  machine,  the  glass  cylinder  or  plate,  and 
the  rubber,  acijnire  opposite  electricities. 

From  all  these  instances,  treated  by  the  Uetbod  of  Agree- 
ment, a  general  law  appears  to  result.  The  instances  embrace 
all  the  known  modes  in  which  a  body  can  become  charged  with 
electricity ;  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  found,  as  a  concomitant 
or  consequent,  the  exeitement  of  the  opposite  electric  state  in 
some  other  body  or  bodies.  It  seeme  to  follow  that  the  two 
facte  are  invariably  connected,  and  that  the  excitement  of  elec- 
tricity in  any  body  has  for  one  of  its  necessary  conditions  the 
possibility  of  a  simultaneous  excitement  of  the  opposite  eleo- 
trioity  in  some  neighbouring  body. 
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As  the  two  contrary  electrioiUes  cod  only  be  prodnoed  toge- 
ther, so  they  can  only  oe&Bo  together.  This  may  be  shown  by 
an  application  of  the  Method  of  Differenoe  to  the  example  of 
the  Leyden  jar.  It  needs  ecoroely  be  here  remarked  that  in 
the  Leyden  jar,  electricity  can  he  accumulatad  and  retained  in 
considerable  quantity,  by  the  contrivance  of  having  two  con- 
ducting Bur&cee  of  equal  extent,  and  parallel  to  each  other 
through  the  whole  of  that  extent,  with  a  non-condnctiDg  suh* 
stance  such  as  glass  between  them.  When  one  side  of  the  jar 
is  chained  positiTely,  the  other  is  charged  negatively,  and  it 
was  by  virtue  of  this  fact  that  the  Leyden  jar  served  just  now 
as  an  instance  in  our  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  one  of  the  ooatjngs  nnlees 
Uie  other  can  be  discharged  at  the  same  time.  A  conductor ' 
held  to  the  positive  side  cannot  convey  away  any  electricity 
unless  an  equal  quantity  he  allowed  to  pass  firom  the  negativt 
side :  if  one  coating  be  perfectly  insulated,  the  charge  is  safe. 
The  dissipation  of  one  must  proceed  pari  paatu  with  that  of  the 
other. 

The  law  thus  strongly  indicated  admits  of  oorroboratjon 
by  the  Method  of  Concomitant  VariationB.  The  Leyden  jar 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  much  higher  charge  than  can  ordi- 
narily be  given  to  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine. 
Now  in  the  case  of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  metalUo  suriaoe  which 
receives  the  induced  electricity  is  a  conductor  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  reoeives  the  primary  charge,  and  is  therefore  as 
susceptible  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  one  electricity,  as  the 
opposite  sur&ce  uf  receiving  and  retaining  the  other ;  but  in 
the  machine,  the  neighbouring  body  which  is  to  he  oppositely 
electrified  is  the  sorrounding  atmosphere,  or  any  body  casually 
bronght  near  to  the  conductor;  and  as  these  are  generally 
much  inferior  in  their  of^iacity  of  becoming  electrified,  to  the 
conductor  itself,  their  limited  power  impoeea  a  corresponding 
limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  conductor  for  being  chai^;ed.  As 
the  capacity  of  the  neighbouring  body  for  supporting  tho 
o^>osition  increases,  a  higher  charge  becomes  possible :  sud 
to  this  appears  to  be  owing  the  great  superiority  of  the  Leyden 
jar. 
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A  farther  and  moat  decieire  confirmation  by  the  Method 
of  Difi'erence,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  Feuraday's  ezperimeDts 
in  the  oourse  of  his  researches  on  the  sabject  of  induced 
electricity. 

Since  common  or  machine  electricity,  end  voltaic  electri- 
city, may  be  considered  for  the  present  pnrpose  to  be  identical, 
Faraday  wished  to  know  whether,  as  the  prime  conductor 
developes  opposite  electricity  upon  a  conductorin  its  vicinity,  so 
a  voltaic  current  running  along  a  vire  would  induce  an  oppo- 
site current  upon  another  wire  laid  parallel  to  it  at  a  short 
diatonoe.  Now  this  case  is  similar  to  the  cases  previously  ex- 
amined, in  every  circumstance  except  the  one  to  which  we 
have  ascribed  the  effect  We  found  in  the  former  instances 
that  whenever  electricity  of  one  kind  was  excited  in  one  body, 
electricity  of  the  opposite  kind  must  foe  excited  in  a  neigh- 
bouring body.  But  in  Faraday's  experiment  this  indispensable 
opposition  exists  vrithin  the  wire  itself.  From  the  nature  of  a 
voltaic  charge,  the  two  opposite  currents  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  each  other  are  both  accommodated  in  one  wire ;  and 
there  is  no  need  of  another  wire  placed  beside  it  to  contain  one 
of  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Leyden  Jar  must  have  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  surface.  The  exciting  cause  can  and  does 
produce  all  the  effect  which  its  laws  require,  independently  of 
any  electric  excitement  of  a  neighbouring  body.  Now  the 
result  of  the  experiment  with  the  second  wire  was,  that  no  op- 
posite current  was  produced.  There  was  an  instautaneous 
effect  at  the  closing  and  breaking  of  the  voltaic  circuit ;  electric 
inductions  appeared  when  the  two  wires  were  moved  to  and 
from  one  another ;  but  these  are  phenomena  of  a  different 
class.  There  was  no  induced  electricity  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  is  predicated  of  the  Leyden  jar ;  there  was  no  sustained 
current  running  up  the  one  wire  while  an  opposite  current  ran 
down  the  neighbouring  wire ;  and  this  alone  would  have  been 
a  true  parallel  case  to  the  other. 

It  thus  appears  by  the  combined  evidence  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations,  and  the 
most  rigorous  form  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  that  neither 
of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  can  be  excited  without  an  equal 
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exoitomeut  of  the  other  and  opposite  kind :  that  both  are  effects 
of  the  same  cause ;  that  the  poBstbility  of  the  one  is  a  coodiUon 
of  the  poBsibility  of  the  other,  and  the  quaotity  of  the  one  an 
impas&able  limit  to  the  quantity  of  the  other.  A  scientific 
resalt  of  oonsiderable  interest  in  itself,  and  illustrating  those 
three  methods  in  a  manner  both  oharaoteristic  and  easily 
intelligible.* 

$  8.  Onr  third  example  shall  be  extracted  from  Sir  John 
Hersohers  Diicourte  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
vork  replete  vith  happily-selected  exemplifications  of  indac- 
tive  prooesBOB  from  almost  every  department  of  physical  science, 
and  in  which  alone,  of  all  books  which  I  have  met  with,  the 
four  methods  of  induction  are  distinctly  recognised,  though 
not  so  clearly  characterized  and  defined,  nor  their  correlation 
BO  folly  shown,  as  has  appeared  to  me  desirable.  The  present 
example  is  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Bpecimens"  which  can  be  cited  "  of  inductive 
experimental  inquiry  lying  within  a  moderate  oompasa  ;"  the 
theory  of  dew,  first  promulgated  by  the  late  Dr.  Wells,  and 
DOW  univerBally  adopted  by  scientific  authorities.  The  pas- 
sages in  inverted  commas  are  extracted  verbatim  firom  the 
Discourse,  t 

"  Suppose  dew  were  the  phenomenon  proposed,  whose  cause 
we  would  know.  In  the  first  place"  we  must  determine  pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  by  dew :  what  the  fact  really  is,  whose 


*  Hi*  vi«w  of  (ha  Dsesnaiy  ooezutanoa  of  oppo^t*  •xdtemaDl*  ioTolvei 
a  gnat  uteDdoD  of  tha  origiDkl  doatriue  of  two  eleotricitiM.  The  euly 
tbaoriati  iMamtd  tlut,  nbaii  amber  wm  mbbad,  tbe  amber  nw  made  poaitive 
mud  lite  mbbar  negatiTa  to  (he  nine  degree  ;  bat  it  never  ooonned  to  tham  to 

nppoea  that  tha  eiiatanoe  of  the  amber  charge  wh  dependent  on  to  oppodte 
ebarge  in  tha  bodiea  with  which  tha  amber  wu  oontlgnooa,  while  the  eiiitence 
of  the  amative  obarge  on  Uie  robber  waa  eqaally  dependant  on  a  oantnryitate 
of  the  larfacei  that  might  aocidentaltj  b«  eoufhmtad  with  it ,-  that,  in  faot,  in 
a  eaae  of  electrical  excitement  bj  ftretion,  fbar  ohargea  ware  the  minimum  that 
oiniid  fliiat.  Bat  thia  double  electrical  action  ia  eaaentially  implied  in  the 
eiphuation  now  muvervall;  adopted  in  teganl  to  the  phenomana  of  the  oommoQ 
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OBuse  WB  desire  to  inveBtigftte.  "  We  must  sepante  dew  from 
rain,  and  the  moisture  of  fogs,  and  limit  tlte  application  of 
the  term  to  vhat  is  really  meant,  vhieh  is  the  spoutaoeoas 
appearoDofl  of  moisture  od  sabstanoee  exposed  in  the  open  air 
vhen  no  rain  or  vi$ible  wet  is  falling."  This  answere  to  a 
preliminary  operation  whiofa  will  be  oharaoterized  in  the 
enening  book,  treating  of  operations  subsidiary  to  induction.* 

"  Now,  here  ve  have  analogoas  phenomena  in  Uie  mois- 
ture which  bedews  a  cold  metal  or  stone  when  we  breathe 
upon  it;  that  which  appears  on  a  glass  of  water  fresh  from 
the  well  in  hot  weatber ;  that  whioh  appears  on  the  incdde  of 
windows  when  sudden  rain  or  haU  ahills  the  ezt^nal  ur ; 
that  which  runs  down  our  walls  when,  aAw  a  long  frost,  a 
warm  moist  thaw  comes  on.~  Oomparing  these  cases,  we  find 
that  they  all  contain  the  phenomenon  whioh  was  proposed  aa 
the  sabjeot  of  investigation.  Now  "  all  tliese  instanoea  agree 
in  one  point,  the  coldness  of  the  objeot  dewed,  in  comparison 
with  the  air  in  contact  with  it."  But  there  still  remains  the 
most  imporiaut  case  of  all,  that  of  nootomal  dew :  does  the 
same  circDatstance  exist  in  this  case  ?  "  Is  it  a  iiftot  that  the 
object  dewed  u  colder  than  tiie  air  ?  Certainly  not,  one 
would  at  first  be  inolised  to  say ;  for  what  is  to  naka  it  bo  ? 
But  ....  the  experiment  is  easy :  we  have  only  to  lay 
a  thermometer  in  contact  with  the  dewed  substance,  and  hang 
one  at  a  little  diatanee  above  it,  out  of  reach  of  its  influence. 
The  experiment  has  been  therefore  made ;  the  qaeetion  has 
been  asked,  and  the  answer  has  been  invariably  in  the  affir- 
mative.  Whenever  an  object  contracts  dew,  it  it  colder  than 
the  air.' 

Here  then  is  a  complete  application  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement^  establishing  the  fact  of  an  ioTanable  oonnextoa 
between  the  deposition  of  dew  on  a  surface,  and  the  coldness 
of  that  sarfaoe  compared  with  the  external  air.  Bat  which  of 
these  is  cause,  and  which  efieot  ?  or  ore  they  both  effects  of 
something  else  ?  On  this  subject  the  Method  of  Agreement 
can  afford  us  no  light :  we  must  call  in  a  more  potent  method. 

*  Infra,  boot  W.  di.  iL  Oa  AbttrMtim. 
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*'We  mnst  oolloct  more  fttcie,  or,  wbieh  comes  to  the  same 
tiling,  vtry  the  oirentDBtaitces ;  siooe  every  instaoce  in  which 
the  ciroumstances  differ  is  a  freeh  fact :  and  especially,  we 
mnst  note  the  contrary  or  negative  oases,  i.  e.  where  ao  dew 
is  prodneed:"  a  eomparisoa  between  instaDOfls  of  dew  and 
Instances  of  no  dew,  bdag  the  condition  necessary  to  bring 
the  Method  of  Differenoe  into  play. 

"  Now,  Qrst,  no  dew  is  produced  on  the  sarf^oe  of  polished 
metals,  but  it  ts  very  copionsly  on  glass,  both  exposed  with 
their  &oeB  npwards,  and  in  some  cases  the  ander  side  of  a 
horizontal  plate  of  glaes  is  also  dewed."  Here  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  effect  is  prodaeed,  and  another  instance  in  which 
it  is  not  produced;  bat  we  oannot  yet  pronoance,  as  the 
canon  of  the  Method  of  Difference  requires,  that  the  latter 
instanoe  agrees  with  the  former  in  all  its  cironmstaaoes  except 
one ;  for  tiie  differences  between  glass  and  polished  metals  are 
manifold,  and  the  only  thing  we  oaa  as  yet  be  sure  of  is,  that 
tiie  oause  of  dew  will  be  foond  among  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  former  substance  is  distinguished  from  the  latter. 
But  if  we  could  be  sure  that  glass,  and  the  various  other  sub- 
ataooes  on  which  dew  is  deposited,  have  only  one  quality  in 
common,  and  that  polished  metals  and  the  other  substances 
on  which  dew  is  not  deposited  have  also  nothing  in  common 
but  the  one  circumstance,  of  not  having  the  one  quality  which 
the  others  have ;  the  requisitions  of  the  Method  of  I>ifierraae 
would  be  completely  satisfied,  and  we  shouM  recognise,  in  that 
quality  of  the  substances,  the  oause  of  dew.  This,  aocordingly, 
IB  the  path  of  inquiry  which  is  next  to  be  pursued. 

"  In  the  cases  of  polished  metal  and  poHshed  glass,  the 
eontrast  shows  evidently  that  the  enbttance  has  much  to  do 
with  the  pbesomenoa ;  therefore  let  the  snbstance  alone  be 
diversified  as  much  as  posBible,  by  exposing  polished  suriiices 
of  v&rioQs  kinds.  This  done,  a  scale  of  intenMty  becomes 
obvious.  Those  polished  substances  are  ibnnd  to  be  most 
strongly  dewed  which  condnot  heat  worst ;  while  those  which 
eonduct  well,  resist  dew  most  effectually."  The  complication 
increases ;  here  is  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Tariations 
called  to  our  aBaistanee ;  aad  no  other  method  was  practicable 
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on  tbis  oooasion ;  for  the  quality  of  condacUn^f  heat  oould  not 
be  excluded,  siaoe  all  substances  conduct  heat  in  some  degree. 
The  ooQolnsion  obtained  is,  that  ctBteria  paribut  the  depositjon 
of  dew  ie  in  some  proportion  to  the  power  which  the  body 
possesses  of  resisting  the  passage  of  heat;  and  that  this, 
therefore,  (or  something  connected  with  this,)  must  be  at 
least  one  of  the  oausee  which  assist  in  produoing  the  deposi- 
tion of  dew  on  the  surface. 

"  But  if  we  expose  rough  enrfaoes  instead  of  polished,  we 
sometimes  find  this  law  interfered  with.  Thus,  roughened 
iron,  especially  if  painted  over  or  blackened,  becomes  dewed 
sooner  than  varnished  paper ;  the  kind  of  surface,  therefore, 
has  a  great  infloence.  Expose,  then,  the  tame  material  in  very 
diversified  states  as  to  surface,"  (that  is,  employ  the  Method 
of  Difference  to  ascertain  concomitance  of  variations,)  "  and 
another  scale  of  intensity  becomes  at  once  apparent;  those 
twrfacea  which  part  witb  tft<tr  heat  most  readily  by  radiation^ 
are  found  to  oontroot  dew  most  copiously."  Here,  therefore, 
are  the  requisites  for  &  second  employment  of  the  Method  of 
Coucomitiuit  Variations ;  which  in  this  case  also  is  the  only 
method  available,  since  all  substances  radiate  beat  in  some 
d^ree  or  other.  The  conclusion  obtained  by  this  new  appli- 
cation of  the  method  is,  that  coterie  paribtu  the  deposition  of 
dew  is  also  in  some  proportion  to  the  power  of  radiating  heat; 
and  that  the  quality  of  doing  this  abundantly  (or  some  canse 
on  which  that  quality  depends)  is  another  of  the  causes  which 
promote  the  deposition  of  dew  on  the  substance. 

"  Again,  the  influence  ascertained  to  exist  of  eubttanea  and 
turfaee  leads  us  to  consider  that  of  texture :  and  here,  again,  we 
are  presented  on  trial  with  remarkable  differenoes,  and  witli  a 
third  scale  of  intensity,  pointing  out  substances  of  a  close  firm 
texture,  such  as  stones,  metals,  &c.,  as  unfavourable,  but  those 
of  a  loose  one,  as  cloth,  velvet,  wool,  eider-down,  cotton,  &o., 
as  eminently  favourable  to  the  contraction  of  dew,"  Tha 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  is  here,  for  the  third  time, 
had  recourse  to;  and,  us  before,  from  necessity,  since  the 
texture  of  no  substance  is  absolutely  firm  or  absolutely  loose. 
Looseness  of  texture,  therefore,   or  something  which  ia  the 
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canBe  of  that  qaality,  is  another  ciroumstaiice  which  promotes 
the  deposition  of  dew ;  but  this  third  cause  resolves  itself  into 
the  first,  viz.  the  quality  of  resisting  the  passage  of  heat :  for 
substances  of  loose  texture  "  are  precisely  those  which  ore  best 
adapted  for  clothing,  of  for  impeding  the  free  passage  of  heat 
(mm  the  skin  into  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  their  outer  surfaces 
to  be  very  cold,  while  they  remain  warm  within ;"  and  this 
Idst  is,  tberefbrs,  an  induction  (from  fresh  instances)  simply 
eorroborative  of  a  former  Induction. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  instanoeB  in  which  much  dew  is 
deposited,  which  are  very  varions,  agree  in  this,  and,  so  iar  as 
we  are  able  to  observe,  in  this  only,  that  tbey  either  radiate 
beat  rapidly  or  conduct  it  slowly:  qualities  between  which 
tiiere  is  no  other  circumstance  of  agreement,  than  that  by 
virtae  of  either,  the  body  tends  to  lose  beat  &om  thu  surface 
more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  restored  from  within.  The  in- 
stanoes,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  no  dew,  or  but  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  is  formed,  and  which  are  also  extremely  various, 
agree  (as  far  as  we  can  observe)  in  nothing  except  in  not 
having  this  same  property.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
detected  the  characteristio  difference  between  the  substances 
on  which  dew  is  produced,  and  those  on  which  it  is  not  pro- 
duced. And  thus  have  been  realized  the  requisitions  of  what 
we  have  termed  the  lodireot  Method  of  Sifferenoe,  or  the 
Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference.  The  example 
afforded  of  this  indirect  method,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  data  are  prepared  for  it  by  the  Methods  of  Agreement 
and  of  Concomitant  Variations,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  illustrations  of  induction  afforded  by  this  interesting 
speculation. 

We  might  now  consider  the  question,  od  what  the  depo- 
sition of  dew  depends,  to  be  completely  solved,  if  we  could  be 
quitfl  sure  that  the  substances  on  which  dew  is  produced  differ 
from  those  on  which  it  is  not,  in  nothing  but  in  the  property 
of  losing  heat  from  the  surface  faster  than  the  loss  can  be 
repaired  from  within.  And  though  we  never  can  have  that 
complete  certainty,  this  is  not  of  so  mocb  importance  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed ;  for  we  have,  at  all  events,  ascertained 
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that  ercn  if  there  be  Rny  otber  qn^Hy  bitfieiio  nnobserred 
whioh  is  preBent  is  all  the  BubertenceB  which  contract  dew,  odcI 
absent  id  those  which  do  cot,  this  other  property  mnst  be 
one  which,  in  all  that  great  nnmber  of  substances,  is  present 
or  absent  exactly  where  tibe  property  of  being  a  better  radiator 
than  oondnotor  is  preseot  or  absent ;  an  extent  of  coincidence 
which  affords  a  atrong  presumption  of  a  community  of  cause, 
and  a  consequent  invariable  coexistence  between  the  two  pro- 
perties ;  8o  that  the  property  of  being  a  better  radiator  than 
conductor,  if  not  itself  the  cause,  almost  certainly  always 
acoompaniee  the  cause,  and,  for  purposes  of  prediction,  do 
error  is  likely  to  be  committed  by  treating  it  as  if  it  were 
really  such. 

Reverting  now  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  inquiry,  let  as 
remember  that  we  had  asoertained  that,  in  every  instance 
where  dew  is  formed,  there  is  aataai  coldness  of  the  surface 
below  the  temperature  of  the  surronnding  air ;  but  we  were 
not  sore  whether  this  coldness  was  the  cause  of  dew,  or  its 
effect.  This  doubt  we  are  now  able  to  resolve.  We  have 
fbnnd  tbat,  in  every  suoh  instance,  the  substance  is  one  which, 
by  its  own  properties  or  laws,  woold,  if  exposed  in  the  night, 
become  colder  than  the  snironnding  air.  The  coldness  there- 
fore being  accounted  for  independently  of  the  dew,  while  it 
is  proved  tbat  there  is  a  connexion  between  tbe  two,  it  mnst 
be  the  dew  which  depends  on  the  coldness;  or  in  other  words, 
the  coldness  is  tbe  cause  of  the  dew. 

This  law  of  causation,  already  so  amply  established,  admits, 
however,  of  efficient  additional  corroboration  in  do  less  than 
three  ways,  Rrst,  by  deduction  from  the  known  laws  of 
aqueous  vapour  when  diffused  through  air  or  any  other  gas ; 
and  though  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  Beductive  Method, 
we  will  not  omit  what  is  necessary  to  render  this  speculation 
complete.  It  is  known  by  direct  experiment  that  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  water  can  remain  anepended  in  the  state 
of  vapour  at  each  degree  of  temperature,  and  tbat  this  maxi- 
mum grows  less  and  less  as  tbe  temperature  diminishes.  From 
this  it  follows,  deductively,  that  if  there  is  already  as  much 
-vapour  suspended  as  tbe  air  will  contain  at  its  existing  tem- 
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perature,  any  loweiiDg  of  that  temperature  will  cause  a  portion 
of  the  Tapoar  to  be  ouodeDsed,  aod  become  water.  But, 
again,  we  know  deductively,  from  tbe  laws  of  heat,  that  the 
contact  of  the  air  with  a  body  colder  than  iteelf,  will  neces- 
earily  lower  the  temperature  of  the  Btratnm  of  air  immediately 
applied  to  its  surface ;  and  will  therefore  cause  it  to  part  with 
ft  portion  of  its  water,  which  accordingly  will,  by  the  ordinary' 
lawB  of  gravitation  or  cohesion,  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  thereby  constituting  dew.  This  deductive  proof,  it 
will  have  been  seen,  has  the  advantage  of  proving  at  once 
causation  as  well  as  coexistence ;  and  it  has  the  additional 
advontc^e  that  it  also  accounts  for  the  exceptions  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  phenomenon,  the  cases  in  which,  although  the 
body  is  colder  than  the  air,  yet  no  dew  is  deposited ;  by  show- 
ing that  this  will  necessarily  be  the  case  when  the  air  is  so 
nnder-snpplied  with  aqueous  vapour,  comparatively  to  its  tem- 
perature, that  even  when  somewhat  cooled  by  the  contact  of 
the  oolder  body,  it  can  still  continue  to  hold  in  suspension  all 
the  vapour  which  was  previously  suspended  in  it:  thus  in  a 
very  dry  summer  there  are  no  dews,  in  a  very  dry  winter  no 
hoar  frost.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  additional  condition  of  the 
production  of  dew,  which  the  methods  we  previonsly  made 
use  of  failed  to  detect,  and  which  might  have  remained  still 
undetected,  if  recourse  bad  not  been  had  to  the  plan  of 
deducing  the  effect  from  the  ascertained  properties  of  the 
agents  known  to  be  present. 

The  second  corroboration  of  the  theory  is  by  direct  experi- 
ment, according  to  the  canon  of  the  Method  of  Difference. 
We  can,  by  cooling  the  surface  of  any  body,  find  in  all  cases 
some  Umperature,  (more  or  lees  inferior  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  according  to  its  hygrometric  condition,)  at 
which  dew  will  begin  to  be  deposited.  Here,  too,  therefore, 
the  causation  is  directly  proved.  We  can,  it  is  true,  accomplish 
this  only  on  a  small  scale ;  but  we  have  ample  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  same  operation,  if  conducted  in  Nature's  great 
laboratory,  would  equally  produce  the  effect. 

And,  finally,  even  on  that  great  scale  we  are  able  to  verify 
the  result.  The  case  is  one  of  those  rare  cases,  as  we  hava 
VOL.  1.  80 
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stiowD  them  to  be,  in  which  nature  works  the  experiment  for 
us  in  the  same  moDner  in  which  we  oDraelvea  perform  it; 
introducJDg  into  the  previous  state  of  things  a  single  and  per- 
fectly definite  new  circumstance,  and  manifesting  the  effeot  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  not  time  for  any  other  material  change 
in  the  pre-existing  circumstances.  "  It  is  observed  that  dew 
is  never  copiously  deposited  in  sitnations  much  screened  from 
the  open  sky,  and  not  at  all  in  a  cloudy  night ;  bat  if  the 
clouds  withdraw  even  for  a  few  minviei,  and  leave  a  clear  open- 
ing, a  deposition  ofdewpreantly  begins,  and  goes  on  increasing. 
....  Dew  formed  in  clear  intervals  will  often  even  evapo- 
rate again  when  the  sky  becomes  thickly  overcast."  The 
proof,  therefore,  is  complete,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  sky  causes  the 
deposition  or  non-deposition  of  dew.  Now,  since  a  clear  sky 
is  nothing  but  the  absence  of  clouds,  and  it  is  a  known  pro- 
perty of  clouds,  as  of  all  other  bodies  between  which  and  any 
given  object  nothiug  intervenes  but  an  elastic  fluid,  that  they 
tend  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  superficial  temperature  of  the 
object  by  radiating  heat  to  it,  we  see  at  once  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  clouds  will  cause  the  surface  to  cool ;  so  that 
Nature,  ia  this  case,  produces  a  change  in  the  antecedent  by 
definite  and  known  means,  and  the  consequent  follows  accord- 
ingly :  a  natural  experiment  which  satisfies  the  requisitions  of 
the  Method  of  Differeoce.* 


*  I  mnst,  bowevar,  remiik,  that  'tMi  BiiimpU,  which  laeiiii  to  miUMte 
agunst  tha  ausrUon  ws  suuie  of  the  companUve  in^ipLicftbLlitj  of  Uu  Melhad 
of  Diffenncfl  to  cum  of  pure  obMrvktion,  if  reaHj  one  of  thoaa  eioeptHHU 
which,  acoording  to  ■  proverbikl  expreaaion,  prove  the  genenJ  mla.  For  in 
th»  cue,  in  whidh  Natore,  io  her  aipariiaent,  Mama  to  hava  imitated  tha  tyf» 
of  Che  axperimenta  made  by  man,  ahe  hai  only  raooeeded  in  producing  tba  lik»- 
ueM  of  man'a  moat  imperfect  eiperimoDta  ;  Dainelj,  thoae  in  which,  though  he 
■aooeedi  in  producing  the  phenommoD,  he  doea  ao  bj  employing  oomplex 
meana,  which  ha  ia  anable  perfectly  to  annlyw,  and  ean  torm  thereTotB  no 
anffloient  judgment  what  portion  of  the  efiacta  may  ba  doe,  not  to  the  mppoaad 
MHtae,  hot  to  aome  unknown  agency  of  the  maMia  by  which  that  oaoaa  wu 
pioduoad.  In  the  natontl  eiparimeot  which  we  aie  apeaking  of,  the  meaia 
naed  waa  tba  clearing  off  a  oanopy  of  donds ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  know 
sufficiently  in  what  tbia  prooeaa  ooonata,  or  oo  wbat  it  depaoda,  to  be  eertain 
Apri«n  that  it  might  not  apetala  upon  the  dapoaitioD  at  dew  ind 
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The  accumnlated  proof  of  which  the  Theory  of  Dew  has 
been  foand  susceptible,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  fulness  of 
RBsnrance  which  the  indnctiTe  evidence  of  laws  of  caasatioD 
may  wttaia,  in  cases  in  which  the  invariable  sequence  is  by  no 
means  obvious  to  a  superficial  view. 

§  4.  The  admirable  physiological  investigations  of  Dr. 
Brown-S^uard  afford  brilliant  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  Inductive  Methods  to  a  class  of  inquiries  in  which,  for 
reasons  which  will  presentiy  be  given,  direct  induction  takes 
place  under  peculiar  difficulties  and  disadvantages.  As  one  of 
the  most  apt  instances  I  select  his  speculation  (in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  for  May  16,  1861)  on  the  rela- 
tione between  muscular  irritability,  oadaverio  rigidity,  and 
putrefaction. 

The  law  which  Dr.  Brown-S^quard's  investigation  tends  to 
establish,  is  the  following : — "  The  greater  the  degree  of  mus- 
oular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death,  the  later  the  cadaveric 
rigidity  sets  in,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  and  tbs  later  also 
putrefaction  appears,  and  the  slower  it  progreBses."  Accord- 
ing iti  first  appearances,  the  metbod  here  required  must  be 
that  of  Concomitant  Variations.  But  this  is  a  delusive  ap- 
pearance, arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  conclusion  to 
be  tested  is  itself  a  fact  of  concomitant  variation.  For  the 
establishment  of  that  fact  any  of  the  Methods  may  be  put  in 
requisition,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  fourth  Method, 
though  really  employed,  has  only  a  subordiuate  place  in  this 
particuUr  investigation. 

The  evidences  by  which  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  establishes  the 
law  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

1st.  Paralysed  muecles  have  greater  irritability  than  healthy 
mnscles.  Now,  paralysed  muscles  are  later  in  assuming  the 
oadaverio  rigidity  than   healthy   mnscles,   the  rigidity   lasts 


^j  thennomatric  sffeot  ti  tha  aarth'i  Bnr&M.  Even,  thcrefora,  in  ft  cua  lo 
&n>imbla  m  thii  to  Nftture'i  aiperimeDU]  Ulanta,  her  aiperimeiit  u  of  liUla 
viloa  excqit  in  eomboratioD  of  &  oonelanoa  ■Ireidy  ftttuoad  tbraogk  otbar 
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longer,  and  puttefactioa  sets  in  later  and  prooeeda  more 
bIovIj. 

Both  these  propositions  had  to  be  proved  by  experiment ; 
and  for  the  experiments  which  prove  them,  science  is  also  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Brown-S6quard.  The  former  of  the  two — that 
paralysed  mascles  have  greater  irritability  than  healthy  mascles 
—he  asoertEuned  in  various  ways,  but  most  decisively  by 
"  comparing  the  duration  of  irritability  in  a  paralysed  mnscle 
and  in  tbe  corresponding  healthy  one  of  the  opposite  side, 
while  they  are  both  submitted  to  the  same  excitation."  He 
"  often  found  in  experimenting  in  that  way,  that  the  paralysed 
muscle  remained  irritable  twice,  three  times,  or  even  Four  times 
as  long  as  the  healthy  one."  This  is  a  case  of  induction  by 
the  Method  of  Difference.  The  two  limbs,  being  those  of  tbe 
same  animal,  were  presumed  to  differ  in  no  circumstance 
material  to  tbe  case  except  the  paralysis,  to  the  presence  and 
absence  of  which,  therefore,  tbe  difference  in  the  mnscnlar 
irritability  was  to  be  attributed.  This  assamption  of  complete 
resemblance  in  all  material  circumstances  save  one,  evidently 
could  not  be  safely  made  in  any  one  pair  of  experiments,  be- 
cause the  two  legs  of  any  given  animal  might  be  accidentally 
in  very  different  pathological  conditions  ;  but  if,  besides  taking 
pains  to  avoid  any  such  difference,  tbe  experiment  was  re- 
peated sufficiently  often  in  different  animals  to  exclude  the 
supposition  that  any  abnormal  circumstance  could  he  preeeat 
in  them  all,  the  conditions  of  the  Method  of  Difference  were 
adequately  secured. 

In  tbe  same  manner  in  which  Br.  Brown-S^quard  proved 
that  paralysed  muscles  have  greater  irritability,  he  also  proved 
the  correlative  proposition  respecting  cadaveric  rigidity  and 
putrefaction.  Having,  by  section  of  the  roots  of  the  sciatio 
nerve,  and  again  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  produced 
paralysis  in  one  hind  leg  of  an  animal  while  the  other  re- 
maiued  healthy,  he  found  that  not  only  did  muscular  irritability 
last  much  longer  in  the  paralysed  limb,  but  rigidity  set  in 
later  and  ended  later,  and  putrefaction  began  later  and  was 
less  rapid  than  on  the  healthy  side.     This  is  a  common  case 
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of  the  Method  of  Difference,  requiring  no  comment.  A 
further  and  very  important  corroboration  waa  obtained  by  the 
same  method.  When  the  animal  was  killed,  not  shortly  after 
the  section  of  the  nerve,  but  a  month  later,  the  effect  waa  re- 
versed ;  rigidity  set  in  sooner,  and  lasted  a  shorter  time,  than  in 
the  healthy  muscles.  But  after  this  lapse  of  time,  the  paralysed 
muscles,  having  been  kept  by  the  paralysis  in  a  state  of  rest, 
bad  lost  a  great  part  of  their  irritability,  and  instead  of  more, 
had  become  less  iriitable  than  those  on  the  healthy  side. 
This  gives  the  A  B  C,  a  b  c,  and  B  C,  b  c,  of  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference. One  antecedent,  increased  irritability,  being  changed, 
and  the  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  consequence 
did  not  follow ;  and  moreover,  when  a  new  antecedent,  con- 
trary to  the  first,  was  supplied,  it  was  followed  by  a  contrary 
consequent.  This  instance  is  attended  with  the  special  ad- 
vantage,  of  proving  that  the  retardation  and  prolongation  of  the 
rigidity  do  not  depend  directly  on  the  paralysis,  since  that  was 
the  same  in  both  the  instances ;  but  speeiflcally  on  one  effect 
of  the  paralysis,  namely,  the  increased  irritability;  since  they 
ceased  when  it  ceased,  and  were  reversed  when  it  was  reversed. 

2ndly.  Diminution  of  the  temperature  of  muscles  before 
death  increases  tbeir  irritability.  But  diminution  of  tbeir 
temperature  also  retards  cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction. 

Both  these  truths  were  first  made  known  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Seqnard  himself,  through  experiments  which  conclade  accord- 
ing to  the  Method  of  Difference.  There  ie  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  tbe  process  requiring  specific  analysis. 

3rdly.  Ma8ca]arexercise,prolonged  to  exhaustion, diminishes 
tbe  muscular  irritability.  This  is  a  well-known  truth,  dependent 
on  tbe  most  general  laws  of  muscular  action,  and  proved  by 
experiments  under  tbe  Method  of  Difference,conBtantly  repeated. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  by  observaUon  that  overdriven  cattle, 
if  killed  before  recovery  from  their  fatigue,  become  rigid  and 
putrefy  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  A  similar  fact  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  animals  bunted  to  death  ;  cocks  killed 
daring  or  shortly  afticr  a  fight ;  and  soldiers  slain  in  the  field 
of  battle.     These   various  cases  agree  in   no  circumstance, 
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directly  ooooected  with  the  muBcles,  except  that  these  hare 
just  been  subjected  to  exhausting  exercise.  Under  the  canon, 
therefore,  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  it  ma;  be  inferred  that 
there  is  a  oonnexion  between  the  two  facts.  The  Method  of 
Agreement,  indeed,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not  competent  to 
prove  causation.  The  present  case,  however,  is  already  known 
to  be  a  case  of  causation,  it  being  certain  that  the  state  of 
the  body  after  death  must  somehow  depend  upon  its  state  at 
the  time  of  death.  We  are  therefore  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  single  circumstance  iu  which  all  the  instances  agree, 
is  tbe  part  of  the  antecedent  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
particular  consequent. 

4tbly.  In  proportion  aa  the  nnbition  of  muscles  is  in  a  good 
state,  their  irritability  is  high.  Thie  fact  also  rests  on  the 
general  evidenoe  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  grounded  on  mao; 
familiar  applications  of  the  Metiiod  of  Difference.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  Uiose  who  die  from  accident  or  violence,  with  their 
muscles  in  a  good  state  of  nutrition,  the  muscnlar  irritability 
continues  long  after  deatl),  rigidity  sets  in  late,  and  perdsta 
long  without  the  putrefactive  change.  On  the  contrary,  in 
cases  of  disease  in  which  nutrition  has  been  diminished  for  a 
long  time  before  death,  all  these  effects  are  reversed.  These 
are  the  conditions  of  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Difference.  The  cases  of  retarded  and  long  continued  rigidity 
here  in  question,  ^ree  only  in  being  preceded  by  a  high  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  muscles ;  the  oases  of  rapid  and  brief 
rigidity  agree  only  in  being  preceded  by  a  low  state  of  musGolar 
natritiou ;  a  connexion  is  therefore  inductirely  proved  between 
the  degree  of  the  nutrition,  and  the  slowness  and  prolongation 
of  the  rigidity. 

fithly.  Convulsions,  like  exhausting  exercise,  but  in  a 
still  greats  degree,  diminish  the  muscular  irritability.  Now, 
when  death  follows  violent  and  prolonged  convulsions,  as  in 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  some  cases  of  cholera,  and  certain 
poisons,  rigidity  set«  in  very  rapidly,  and  after  a  very  brief 
duration,  gives  place  to  putrefaction.  This  ia  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  of  the  same  character  with 
No.  S. 
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6th\j.  The  eeriea  of  ioBtaiioes  whiob  we  shall  take  last,  is 
of  a  more  complex  character,  and  reqairea  a  more  micats 
analysis. 

It  has  long  heen  ohserved  that  in  some  oases  of  death  by 
lightning,  cadaveric  rigidity  either  does  cot  take  place  at  all, 
or  is  of  anch  extremely  brief  duration  as  to  escape  notice,  and 
that  in  these  cases  putrefaction  is  very  rapid.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  nsnal  cadaveric  rigidity  appears.  There  must  be 
some  difference  in  the  cause,  to  account  for  this  difference  in 
the  effect.  Now  "  death  by  lightning  may  he  the  result  of, 
Ist,  a  syncope  by  fright,  or  in  consequence  of  a  direct  or 
reflex  influence  of  lightning  on  the  par  vagum ;  Sadly,  hemor- 
rhage in  or  around  the  brain,  or  in  the  lungs,  the  pericardium, 
&c. ;  Srdly,  coccuBsion,  or  some  other  alteration  in  the  brain ;" 
none  of  which  phenomena  have  any  known  property  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  suppression,  or  almost  suppression,  of  the 
cadaveric  rigidity.  But  the  cause  of  death  may  also  be  that 
the  lightning  prodoces  "  a  violent  convulsion  of  every  muscle 
in  the  body,"  of  which,  if  of  sufficient  intensity,  the  known 
effect  would  be  that  "muscular  irritability  ceases  almost  at 
once."  If  Dr.  Brown -S6quard's  generalization  is  a  true  law, 
these  will  be  the  very  cases  in  which  rigidity  is  so  much 
abridged  as  to  escape  notice ;  and  the  caBe:j  in  which,  on  the 
contrary,  rigidity  takes  place  as  usual,  will  be  those  in  which 
the  stroke  of  lightning  operates  in  some  of  the  other  modes 
which  have  been  enumerated.  How,  then,  is  this  brought  to 
the  test?  By  experiments  not  on  lightning,  which  cannot  be 
commanded  at  pleasure,  hut  oo  the  same  natural  agency  in  a 
manageable  form,  that  of  artificial  galvanism.  Dr.  Brown* 
Siquard  galvanized  the  entire  bodiea  of  animals  immediately 
after  death.  Galvanism  cannot  operate  in  any  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  stroke  of  lightning  may  have  operated,  except  the 
single  one  of  produoing  muscular  convulsions.  If,  therefore, 
after  the  bodiea  have  been  galvanized,  the  duration  of  rigidity 
is  much  shortened  and  putrefaction  much  accelerated,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ascribe  the  same  effects  when  produced  by  light- 
ning, to  the  property  which  galvanism  shares  with  lightning, 
and  not  to  those  which  it  does  not.     Now  this  Dr.  Biowa- 
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S6qiiard  found  to  be  the  fact.  The  galvanic  esperiment  was 
tried  with  charts  of  very  various  degrees  of  strength ;  and  the 
more  powerful  the  charge,  the  shorter  was  found  to  be  the  dura- 
tion of  rigidity,  and  the  more  speedy  and  rapid  the  patre^tion. 
In  the  experiment  in  which  the  charge  was  strongest,  and  the 
muscular  irritability  most  promptly  destroyed,  the  rigidity  only 
lasted  fifteen  minutes.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  of  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
duration  of  the  rigidity  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  irritA- 
bility ;  and  that  if  the  charge  had  been  as  much  stronger  than 
Dr.  Brown -S^quard's  etrongest,  as  a  stroke  of  hghtning  must 
be  stronger  than  any  electric  shock  which  we  can  produce 
artificially,  the  rigidity  would  have  been  shortened  in  s  corre- 
sponding ratio,  and  might  have  disappeared  altogether.  This 
conclusion  having  been  arrived  at,  the  case  of  an  electric  shock, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  becomes  an  instance  in  addition 
to  all  those  already  ascertained,  of  correspondence  between  the 
irritability  of  the  muscle  and  the  duration  of  rigidity. 

All  these  instances  are  summed  up  in  the  following  state- 
ment :— "  That  when  the  degree  of  muscular  irritability  at  the 
time  of  death  is  considerable,  either  in  consequence  of  a  good 
state  of  nutrition,  as  in  persons  who  die  in  full  health  from  an 
accidental  cause,  or  in  consequence  of  rest,  as  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  or  on  account  of  the  influence  of  cold,  cadaveric 
rigidity  in  all  these  cases  sets  in  late  and  lasts  long,  and  putre- 
faction appears  late,  and  progresses  slowly :"  but  "  that  when 
the  degree  of  mnsoular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death  is  slight, 
either  in  consequence  of  a  bad  state  of  nutrition,  or  of  exhaus- 
tion from  over-exertion,  or  from  convulsions  caused  by  disease 
or  poison,  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in  and  ceases  soon,  and 
putrefaction  appears  and  progresses  quickly."  These  facts 
present,  in  all  their  completeness,  the  conditions  of  the  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference.  Early  and  brief  rigidity 
takes  place  in  cases  which  agree  only  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
low  state  of  muscular  irritability.  Rigidity  begins  late  and 
lasts  long  in  cases  which  agree  only  in  the  contrary  circum- 
stance, of  a  muscular  irritability  high  and  unusuallyprolonged. 
It  follows  that  there  is  a  connexion  through  causation  between 
the  degree  of  muscular  irritabihty  after  death,  and  the  tardiness 
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and  prolongation  of  the  cadaveric  rigidity.  This  inTestigation 
places  in  a  strong  light  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  Joint 
Method.  For,  as  ve  have  already  seen,  ttie  defect  of  that 
Method  is,  that  like  the  Method  of  Agreement,  of  which  it  is 
only  an  improved  form,  it  cannot  prove  causation.  But  in  the 
present  case  (as  in  one  of  the  steps  in  the  argument  which  led 
up  to  it)  causation  is  already  proved  ;  since  there  could  never 
be  any  doubt  that  the  rigidity  altogether,  and  the  putrefaction 
which  follows  it,  are  caused  by  the  faot  of  death :  the  obser- 
vations and  experiments  on  which  this  rests  are  too  familiar  to 
need  analysis,  and  fall  under  the  Method  of  Difference.  It 
being,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  that  the  aggregate  antecedent, 
the  death,  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  whole  train  of  consequents, 
whatever  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  can  be 
shown  to  be  followed  in  all  its  variations  by  variations  in  the 
effect  under  investigation,  must  be  the  particular  feature  of  the 
fact  of  death  on  which  that  effect  depends.  The  degree  of 
muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death  fulfils  this  condition. 
The  only  point  that  could  be  brought  into  question,  would  be 
whether  the  effect  depended  on  the  irritability  itself,  or  on 
something  which  always  accompanied  the  irritability :  and  this 
doubt  is  set  at  rest  by  establishing,  as  the  instances  do,  that 
by  whatever  cause  the  high  or  low  irritability  is  produced,  the 
effect  equally  follows ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
causes  of  irritability,  nor  upon  the  other  effects  of  those  causes, 
which  are  as  various  as  the  causes  themselves ;  but  upon  the 
irritability,  solely. 

§  fi.  The  last  two  examples  will  have  conveyed  to  any 
one  by  whom  they  have  been  duly  followed,  so  clear  a  concep- 
tion of  the  use  and  practical  management  of  three  of  the  four 
methods  of  experimental  inquiry,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  any  fbrther  exemplification  of  them.  The  remaining  method, 
that  of  Besidnes,  not  having  found  a  place  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding investigations,  I  shall  quote  from  Sir  John  Hersohel 
some  examples  of  that  method,  with  the  remarks  by  which 
they  are  introduced. 

"  It  is  by  this  process,  in  fact,  that  science,  in  its  present 
advanced  state,  is  chiefly  promoted.     Most  of  the  phenomena 
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vbicli  Nature  presents  ore  very  complicatecl ;  and  vbeii  tb« 
effects  of  k11  known  oauses  are  estimated  vith  exactness,  and 
subducted,  t4ie  residual  facta  are  constantly  appearing  in  the 
fonn  of  pheaomena  altogether  new,  and  leading  to  the  most 
important  conclusions. 

"  For  example :  the  return  vf  the  comet  predicted  by  Fro- 
Eeasor  Encke,  a  great  many  times  in  sucoeasiou,  and  the 
general  good  agreement  of  its  calculated  with  its  observed 
place  during  any  one  of  its  periods  of  visibility,  would  lead  ua 
to  Bay  that  its  gravitation  towards  the  sun  and  planets  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  its  orbitaal 
motion :  but  when  the  effect  of  this  cause  is  strictly  calculated 
and  subducted  from  the  observed  motion,  there  is  fonod  to 
remain  behind  a  residual  phenomenon,  which  would  never  have 
been  otherwise  ascertained  to  exist,  which  is  a  small  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  of  its  reappearance,  or  a  diminntion  of  its 
periodic  time,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  gravity,  and 
whose  cause  is  therefore  to  be  inquired  into.  Such  an  antici- 
pation would  be  caused  by  the  resistance  of  a  medium  dia- 
seminated  throtigb  the  celestial  regions ;  and  as  there  are  other 
good  reasons  for  believiog  this  to  be  a  vera  cau$a,"  (an  actually 
existing  antecedent,)  "  it  has  therefore  been  ascribed  to  snch 
a  resistance.* 

"M.  Arago,  having  su^nded  a  magnetic  needle  by  a  sJlk 
thread,  and  set  it  in  vibration,  observed,  that  it  came  much 
sooner  to  a  state  of  rest  when  snspeoded  over  a  plate  of  copper, 
than  when  no  such  plate  was  beneath  it.  Now,  in  both 
cases  there  were  two  vera  cavsa"  (antecedents  knovn  to 
exist)  "  why  it  should  come  at  length  to  rest,  viz.  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  opposes,  and  at  length  destroys,  all 
motions  performed  in  it ;  and  the  want  of  perfect  mobility  in 
the  silk  thread.  But  the  effect  of  these  causes  being  exactly 
known  by  the  observation  made  in  the  absence  of  the  copper, 
and  being  thus  allowed  for  and  subducted,  a  residnal  pheno- 
menon appeared,  in  the  fiLot  that  a  retarding  influence  was 


*  In  bit  tnbieqDsnt  mtk,  OiUliMt  a}  Attrtmomf  (f  670),  Kr  Jabn 
Banohal  niggMti  wraUur  poavble  eipliuiAtioa  of  Uw  aooebrmtloB  of  tbe  tMob^ 
&ID  of  k  oodmI 
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ezerfad  by  the  copper  itself;  and  this  fact,  oDce  ascertained, 
speedily  led  to  the  knowledge  of  an  entirely  new  and  unex- 
pected olasB  of  relations,"  Thie  example  belongs,  however, 
not  to  the  Method  of  Residues  but  to  tiie  Method  of  Differ- 
ence, the  law  being  ascertained  by  a  direct  comparison  of 
the  results  of  two  experiments,  which  differed  in  nothing  bat 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  plate  of  copper.  To  have 
made  it  exemplify  the  Method  of  Beaidaes,  the  effect  of  the 
resistance  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  rigidity  of  the  silk  should 
have  been  calcalated  ^  priori,  from  tin  laws  obtained  by  sepa- 
rate and  foregone  eKperiments. 

"  Unexpected  and  peculiarly  striking  confirmations  of 
inductive  laws  frequently  occur  in  the  form  of  residual  phe- 
nomena, in  the  course  of  investigations  of  a  widely  different 
nature  from  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  inductions  them- 
selves. A  very  elegant  example  may  be  cited  in  the  unex- 
pected confirmation  of  the  law  of  the  development  of  beat  in 
elastic  fluids  by  compreBsion,  which  is  afforded  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound.  The  inquiry  into  the  canse  of  sound  had 
led  to  conclusions  respecting  its  made  of  propagation,  from 
which  ite  velocity  in  the  air  could  be  precisely  calculated. 
The  calculations  were  performed  ;  but,  when  compared  with 
&ct,  though  the  agreement  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  the 
general  correctness  of  the  cause  and  mode  of  propagation 
assigned,  yet  the  whole  velocity  could  not  be  shown  to  arise 
frtim  this  theory.  There  was  still  a  residual  velocity  te  be 
accounted  for,  which  placed  dynamical  philosophers  for  a 
long  time  in  great  dilemma.  At  length  Laplace  struck  on 
the  happy  idea,  that  this  might  arise  from  the  heat  developed 
in  the  act  of  that  condensation  which  necessarily  takes  place 
at  every  vibration  by  which  sound  is  conveyed.  The  matter 
was  subjected  to  exact  calculation,  and  the  result  was  at  once 
the  complete  explanation  of  the  residual  phenomenon,  and  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  general  law  of  the  development 
of  heat  by  compression,  under  circumstances  beyond  artificial 
imitation." 

"Many  of  the  new  elemente  of  chemistry  have  been 
detected  in  the  investigatiou  of.  residual  phenomena.  Thus 
Arfwedson  discovered  lithia  by  perceiving  an  excess  of  weight 
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in  tbe  enlphate  produced  from  a.  smft)!  portion  of  wh&t  he 
considered  as  magnesia  preeeDt  in  a  mineral  he  had  analysed. 
It  is  on  this  principle,  too,  that  the  small  concentrated 
residues  of  great  operations  in  the  arts  are  almost  sure  to  be 
tbe  Inrkinj^  places  of  new  chemical  ingredients ;  witness 
iodine,  brome,  selenium,  and  the  nen  metals  accompanying 
platiaa  in  the  fjxperiments  of  WoUaston  and  Tenntint.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  Glauber  to  examine  what  everybody 
else  threw  away."* 

"  Almost  all  the  greatest  discoTeries  in  Astronomy,"  says 
the  same  aathor,t  "  have  resulted  from  tbe  constderatioD  of 
residual  phenomeaa  of  a  quantitative  or  numerical  kind.  .  .  • 
It  was  thus  that  the  grand  discovery  of  ths  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  resulted  as  a  residual  phenomenon,  from  the 
imperfect  explanation  of  the  return  of  the  seasons  by  the 
retnra  of  the  sun  to  the  same  apparent  place  among  tbe 
fixed  stars.  Thus,  also,  aberration  and  nutation  resulted  as 
residual  phenomena  from  that  portion  of  the  changes  of  tbe 
apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  which  was  left  UDai> 
counted  for  by  precession.  And  thus  again  the  apparent 
proper  motions  of  the  stare  are  the  observed  residues  of 
their  apparent  movements  outstanding  and  nnacconnted  for 
by  strict  calculation  of  the  effects  of  precession,  nutation,  and 
aberration.  The  nearest  approach  which  human  theories 
can  make  to  perfection  is  to  diminish  this  residue,  this  caput 
mortuum  of  observation,  as  it  may  be  considered,  as  mach  as 
practicable,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  it  to  nothing,  either 
by  showing  that  something  has  been  neglected  in  our  estima- 
tion of  known  caasee,  or  by  reasoning  upon  it  as  a  new  fact, 
and  on  the  principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy  ascending 
from  the  effect  to  its  cause  or  causes." 

The  disturbing  effects  mutually  produced  by  the  earth 
and  planets  upon  each  other's  motions  were  first  brought  to 
light  as  residual  phenomena,  by  the  difference  which  appeared 
between  the  observed  places  of  those  bodies,  and  the  places 
calculated    on    a   consideration    solely    of    their    gravitation 

•  Diaconne,  pp.  Ise-S,  ud  171.  t  OiUlina  itf  AUronomf,  i  SUk 
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towards  the  sud.  It  vas  this  which  determined  astronomers 
to  consider  the  law  of  graTitation  as  obCaiDing  between 
all  bodies  wbateyer,  and  therefore  between  all  particles  of 
matter ;  their  first  tendency  haviDg  been  to  regard  it  as  a 
force  acting  only  between  each  planet  or  satellite  and  the 
central  body  to  whose  system  it  belonged.  Again,  the 
oatastrophistSj  in  geology,  he  their  opinioD  right  oi  wrong, 
support  it  on  the  plea,  that  after  the  effect  of  all  causes 
now  in  operation  has  been  allowed  for,  there  remains  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  earth  a  large  residue  of  facts, 
proving  the  existence  at  former  periods  either  of  other  forces, 
or  of  the  same  forces  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  intensity. 
To  add  one  more  example :  those  who  assert,  what  no  one 
has  erer  shown  any  real  ground  for  believing,  that  there  is 
in  one  human  individual,  one  sex,  or  one  race  of  mankind 
over  another,  an  inherent  and  inexplicable  superiority  in 
mental  facultiesj  could  only  substantiate  their  proposition  by 
subtracting  from  the  differences  of  int«lleot  which  we  in  fact 
see,  all  that  can  be  traced  by  known  laws  either  to  the  ascer- 
tained difTerenoes  of  physical  organization,  or  to  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  existed  in  the  outward  circumstances  in 
which  the  subjects  of  the  comparison  have  hitherto  been 
placed.  What  these  causes  might  toil  to  account  for,  would 
constitute  a  residual  phenomenon,  which  and  which  alone 
would  he  evidence  of  an  ulterior  origioa]  distinction,  and 
the  measure  of  its  amount.  But  the  aesertors  of  such  sup- 
posed differences  have  not  provided  themselves  with  these 
necessary  logical  conditions  of  the  estahlishmeDt  of  their 
doctrine. 

The  spirit  of  the  Method  of  Residues  being,  it  is  hoped, 
sufficiently  intelligible  from  these  examples,  and  the  other 
three  methods  having  already  been  so  fully  exemplified,  we 
may  here  close  our  exposition  of  the  four  methods,  considered 
as  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  simpler  and  more 
elementary  order  of  the  combinations  of  phenomena. 

§  6.  Dr.  Whewell  has  expressed  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  Four  Methods,  as  well  as  of  the 
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aptness  of  the  ezEtmples  bj  which  I  have  attempted  to  iUas- 
trate  them.     His  words  are  these : — * 

"Upon  these  methods,  the  obvioiu  thiiiff  to  remark  ia, 
that  they  take  fbi  granted  the  very  thing  which  ia  most 
diffionlt  to  discorer,  the  redaction  of  the  phenomena  to 
fonnulffi  such  as  are  here  presented  ia  us.  When  we  haTs 
any  set  of  complex  facts  offered  to  ns ;  for  instaDce,  those 
which  were  offered  in  the  cases  of  discovery  which  I  have 
mentioned, — the  facte  of  the  planetary  paths,  of  falling 
bodies,  of  refracted  rays,  of  cosmical  motions,  of  chemical 
analysis ;  and  when,  in  any  of  these  cases,  we  noald  discuver 
the  law  of  nature  which  governs  them,  or,  if  any  one  chooses 
ao  to  term  it,  the  feature  in  which  all  the  cases  agree,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  our  A,  B,  G,  and  a,b,c^  Nature  does 
not  present  to  us  the  cases  in  this  form  ;  and  how  are  we  to 
reduce  them  to  this  form  ?  You  Bay,  when  we  find  the  com- 
bination of  A  B  C  with  a  b  e  and  A  B  D  with  ab  d,  then 
wo  may  draw  our  inferenoe.  Granted ;  hut  when  and  where 
ere  we  to  find  such  combinations  ?  Even  now  that  the  dis- 
coveries are  made,  who  will  point  out  to  as  what  are  the 
A,  B,  C,  and  a,  b,  c  elements  of  the  caaea  which  have  just 
been  enumerated  ?  Who  will  tell  us  which  of  the  methods 
of  inquiry  those  hiBtorically  real  and  successful  inqoiries 
exemplify  ?  Who  will  carry  these  formula  through  the 
history  of  the  sciences,  as  thsy  have  really  grown  up ;  and 
show  us  that  these  four  methods  have  been  operative  in  their 
formation ;  or  that  any  light  is  thrown  upon  the  steps  of 
their  progress  by  reference  to  these  formulm  ?" 

He  adds  that,  in  this  work,  the  methods  have  not  been 
applied  "  to  a  large  body  of  oonspiouous  and  undoubted  ex- 
amples of  discovery,  extending  along  the  whole  history  of 
science ;"  which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  order  that  the 
methods  might  he  shown  to  poaaesa  the  "  advantage"  (which 
he  claims  as  belonging  to  his  own]  of  being  those  "  by  which 
all  great  discoveriee  in  science  have  really  been  made."^ 
(p.  877.) 

•  PlulMoplf  ef  Dueoftrjh  fp.  2SS,  ail. 
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There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  tbe  objectiona  here 
made  against  Canons  of  Induotion,  and  what  was  alleged,  in 
the  last  oeatary,  by  es  able  men  as  Br.  Wfaewell,  agunst  the 
uknowledged  Canon  of  RaUocination.  Those  who  protested 
against  the  Aristotelian  Logic  said  of  tbe  Syllogism,  what 
Dr.  Whewell  says  of  tbe  Inductive  Methods,  that  it  "  takes 
for  granted  the  very  thing  which  is  moat  difficult  to  discover, 
tbe  reduction  of  tbe  argument  to  formulte  such  as  are  here 
presented  to  us."  Tbe  grand  diffioolty,  they  said,  is  to  obtain 
your  syllogism,  not  to  judge  of  its  correctness  wben  obtained. 
On  tbe  matter  of  fact,  both  they  and  Dr.  Wbewell  are  right. 
Tbe  greatest  difficulty  in  both  cases  is  first  that  of  obtaining 
the  evidence,  and  next,  of  reducing  it  to  the  form  which  tests 
its  coDclusiveness.  But  if  we  try  to  reduce  it  without  know- 
ing to  what,  we  are  not  likely  to  make  much  progress.  It  is 
a  more  difficult  thing  to  solve  a  geometrical  problem,  than  to 
judge  whether  a  proposed  solution  is  correct:  but  if  people 
were  not  able  to  judge  of  the  solution  when  found,  they  would 
have  little  chance  of  finding  it.  And  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  to  judge  of  an  induction  when  found,  is  perfectly  easy,  is 
a  thing  for  which  aids  and  instruments  are  superfluous ;  for 
erroneous  inductions,  false  inferences  fi-om  experience,  are  quite 
as  common,  on  some  subjects  much  commoner,  than  true  ones. 
The  business  of  Inductive  Logio  is  to  provide  rules  and  models 
(such  as  the  Syllogism  and  its  rules  are  for  ratiocination)  to 
which  if  inductive  arguments  conform,  those  arguments  are 
conclusive,  and  not  otherwise.  This  is  what  tbe  Four 
Methods  profess  to  be,  and  what  I  believe  they  are  nnivefeally 
considered  to  be  by  experimental  philosophers,  who  bad  prao- 
tised  all  of  them  long  before  any  one  sought  to  reduce  the 
practice  to  theory. 

The  assailants  of  the  Syllogism  bad  also  anticipated  Dr. 
Whewell  in  the  other  branch  of  bis  argument.  They  said 
that  DO  discoveries  were  ever  made  by  syllogism ;  and  Dr. 
Whewell  says,  or  seems  to  say,  that  none  were  ever  made  by 
tbe  four  Methods  of  Induction.  To  the  former  objectors, 
Aicbbishop  Whately  very  pertinently  answered,  that  their 
argument,  if  good  at  all,  was  good  against  the  reasoning  pro- 
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cess  altogether ;  for  irhatever  cannot  be  reduced  to  syllogism, 
is  not  reasoning.  And  Dr.  Wbewell'e  argument,  if  good  at 
all,  is  good  against  all  inferences  from  experience.  In  saying 
that  no  discoveries  were  ever  made  by  the  four  Methods,  he 
affirms  that  none  were  ever  made  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment; for  assuredly  if  any  were,  it  was  by  processes  reducible 
•  to  one  or  other  of  those  methods. 

This  difference  between  us  accounts  for  the  dissatisfaction 
which  my  examples  give  him ;  for  I  did  not  select  them  with 
a  view  to  satisfy  any  one  who  required  to  he  convinced  that 
observation  and  experiment  are  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge : 
I  confess  that  in  the  choice  of  them  I  thought  only  of  illus- 
tration, and  of  facilitating  the  conception  of  the  Afethods  by 
concrete  instances.  If  it  had  been  my  object  to  justify  the 
processes  themselves  as  means  of  investigation,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  look  far  off,  or  make  use  of  recondite  or 
complicated  instances.  As  a  ^>ecimen  of  a  truth  ascertained 
by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  I  might  have  chosen  the  pro- 
position "Dogs  bark."  This  dog,  and  that  dog,  and  the 
other  dog,  answer  to  A  B  C,  A  D  E,  A  F  G.  The  cireum- 
stance  of  being  a  dog,  answers  to  A.  Barking  answers  to  a. 
As  a  troth  made  known  by  tbe  Method  of  Difference,  "  Fire 
bums"  might  have  sufficed.  Before  I  touch  the  fire  I  am  not 
burnt;  this  is  B  C ;  I  touch  it,  and  am  burnt ;  this  is  A  B  C, 
ff  B  C. 

Such  familiar  experimental  processes  are  not  regarded  as 
inductions  by  Dr.  Whewell ;  hut  they  are  perfectiy  homo- 
geneous with  those  by  which,  even  on  his  own  showing,  the 
pyramid  of  science  is  supplied  with  its  base.  In  vun  he  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  this  truth  by  laying  tbe  most  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  the  choice  of  examples  admissible  as  instances 
of  Induction :  they  must  neither  be  such  as  are  still  matter  of 
discussion  (p.  S6!)),  nor  must  any  of  them  be  drawn  from 
mental  and  social  subjects  (p.  269),  nor  from  ordinary  obser- 
vation and  practical  life  (pp.  241 — 247).  They  must  ba 
taken  exclusively  from  the  generalizations  by  which  scientific 
thinkers  have  ascended  to  great  and  comprehensive  laws  of 
natural  phenomena.     Now  it  is  seldom  possible,  in  these  oom- 
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plicated  inquiries,  to  go  mach  beyond  the  initial  steps,  without 
opting  in  the  instrnment  of  Deduction,  and  the  temporary 
aid  of  hypotheses ;  as  I  myself,  in  common  vith  Dr.  Whenell, 
bare  maintained  against  the  purely  empirical  school.  Since 
therefore  snch  cases  could  not  ooDveniently  he  selectfid  to  il- 
lustrate the  principles  of  mere  observation  and  experiment, 
Dr.  Whewell  is  misled  by  their  absence  into  representing 
the  Experimental  Methods  as  serring  no  purpose  in  scientific 
inveetigation ;  fbrgetting  that  if  those  methods  bad  not  sup- 
plied the  first  generalizations,  there  would  have  been  no  mate- 
rials for  bis  own  conception  of  Induction  to  work  upon. 

His  challenge,  however,  to  point  ont  which  of  the  fonr 
methods  are  exempUfied  in  certain  important  cases  of  soientifio 
inquiry,  is  easily  answered.  "  The  planetary  paths,"  as  far  as 
they  are  a  case  of  induotion  at  all,*  fall  under  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  The  law  of  "  falling  bodies,"  namely  that  they 
describe  spaces  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  times,  was 
historically  a  deduction  from  the  first  law  of  motion  ;  but  the 
experiiuents  by  which  it  was  verified,  and  by  which  it  might 
have  been  discovered,  were  examples  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment; and  the  apparent  variation  from  the  true  law,  caused 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  was  cleared  up  by  experiments 
in  vacuo,  conatituting  an  application  of  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference. The  law  of  "  refracted  rays"  (the  constancy  of  the 
ratio  between  the  sines  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  for  each 
refracting  substance)  was  ascertained  by  direct  measurement, 
and  therefore  by  the  Method  of  Agreement.  The  "  cosmical 
motions"  were  determined  by  highly  complex  processes  of 
thonght,  in  which  Deduction  was  predominant,  but  the 
Methods  of  Agreement  and  of  Concomitant  Variations  had  a 
large  part  in  establishing  the  empirical  laws.  Every  case 
without  exception  of  "  chemical  analysis"  constitutes  a  well- 
marked  example  of  the  Method  of  DifTercnce.  To  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  subjects — to  Dr.  Whewell  himself,  there 
would  not  he  the  smallest  difficulty  in  setting  out  "  the  A  B  0 
and  ab  c  elements"  of  these  cases. 


*  8e^  on  tUs  point,  ths  tecond  duptar  of  (be  prcMnt  Book, 
vol.  I.  81 
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If  discoTeries  are  ever  made  by  obaervation  and  experimeDt 
'without  Deduction,  the  fonr  methods  are  methods  of  discovery : 
hat  even  if  they  were  not  methods  of  discovery,  it  would  not 
be  the  less  true  that  they  are  the  sole  methods  of  Proof;  and 
in  that  character,  even  the  results  of  Deduction  ere  amenable 
to  tbem.  The  great  genera)!  zati one  which  begin  as  Hypo- 
theses, mast  end  by  being  proved,  and  are  in  reality  (as  will 
be  shown  hereafter)  proved,  by  the  Four  Methods.  Now  it  is 
with  Proof,  as  such,  that  Logic  is  principally  concerned.  This 
distinction  has  indeed  no  chance  of  finding  favour  with 
Dr.  Whewell ;  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  his  system,  not  to 
recognise,  in  cases  of  Induction,  any  necessity  for  proof.  If, 
after  assuming  an  hypothesis  and  carefully  collating  it  with 
facts,  nothing  is  brought  to  tight  inconsistent  with  it,  that  is, 
if  experience  doea  not  disprove  it,  he  is  content:  at  least 
until  a  simpler  hypothesis,  equally  consistent  with  experience, 
presents  itself,  If  this  be  Induction,  doubtless  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  four  methods.  But  to  suppose  that  it  is  so, 
appears  to  me  a  radical  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  physical  truths. 

So  real  and  practical  is  the  need  of  a  test  for  induction, 
similar  to  the  syllogistic  test  of  ratiocination,  that  inferences 
which  bid  defiance  to  the  most  elementary  notions  of  inductive 
logic  are  put  forth  without  misgiving  by  persons  eminent  in 
physical  science,  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  conversaut  with  the  facts,  and  not  reduced  to  judge 
only  by  the  argameuts ;  and  as  for  educated  persons  in  gene- 
ral, it  may  be  doubted  if  they  are  better  judges  of  a  good  or 
a  bad  induction  than  they  were  before  Bacon  wrote.  The 
improvement  in  the  results  of  thinking  has  seldom  extended 
to  the  processes  ;  or  has  reached,  if  any  process,  that  of  inves- 
tigation only,  not  that  of  proof.  A  knowledge  of  many  laws 
of  nature  has  doubtless  been  arrived  at,  by  framing  hypotheses 
and  finding  that  the  facts  corresponded  to  tbem ;  and  many 
errors  have  been  got  rid  of  by  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  facts 
which  were  inconsistent  with  them,  but  not  by  discovering 
that  the  mode  of  thought  which  led  to  the  errors  was  itself 
faulty,  and  might  have  been  known  to  be  such  independently 
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of  tlie  fitcts  which  disproved  the  specific  coDclusion.  Hence 
it  18,  that  while  the  thonghte  of  mankind  have  on  many  sub- 
jects worked  themselves  practically  right,  the  thinking  power 
lemains  as  weak  as  ever:  and  on  all  subjects  on  which  the 
focts  which  would  check  the  result  are  not  accessible,  as  in 
what  relates  to  the  invisible  world,  and  even,  as  has  been  seen 
lately,  to  the  visible  world  of  the  planetary  regions,  men  of 
the  greatest  scientific  acquirements  argue  as  pitiably  as  the 
merest  ignoramus.  For  thongh  they  have  made  many  sound 
indaotions,  they  have  not  learnt  from  them  (and  Dr.  Wbewell 
thinks  there  is  no  necessity  that  they  should  learn)  the  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  evidence. 
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§  1.  In  the  preceding  expoeitioQ  uf  the  foar  methods  of 
observation  and  experiment,  by  which  we  contrive  to  distin- 
gnish  among  a  mass  of  coexistent  phenomena  the  particular 
effect  due  to  a  given  cause,  or  the  particular  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  a  given  effect ;  it  has  been  necessary  to  suppose,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  sake  of  simplifi cation,  that  this  ana- 
lytical operation  is  encumbered  by  no  other  difficulties  than 
what  are  essentially  inherent  in  its  nature;  and  to  represent 
to  ourselves,  therefore,  every  effect,  on  the  one  hand  as  con- 
nected exclusively  with  a  single  cause,  and  on  the  other  hand 
as  incapable  of  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  any  other 
coesist£Dt  effect.  We  have  regarded  a  b  c  d  e,  the  aggregate 
of  the  phenomena  existing  at  any  moment,  as  consisting  of 
dissimilar  facts,  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  for  each  of  which  one,  and 
only  one,  cause  needs  be  sought ;  the  difficulty  being  only  that 
of  singling  out  this  one  cause  from  the  multitude  of  antece- 
dent circumstances.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  The  cause  indeed 
may  not  he  simple ;  it  may  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  con- 
ditions; but  we  have  supposed  that  there  was  only  one 
possible  assemblage  of  conditions,  from  which  the  given  effect 
could  result. 

If  such  were  the  fact,  it  woald  be  comparatively  an  easy 
task  to  investigate  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  supposition 
does  not  hold,  in  either  of  its  parts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  true  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  always  produced  by 
the  same  cause:  the  effect  a  may  sometimes  arise  from  A, 
sometimes  from  B.  And,  secondly,  the  effects  of  different 
causes  are  often  not  dissimilar,  but  homogeneous,  and  marked 
out  by  no  assignable  boundaries  irom  one  another:  A  and  S 
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nifty  prodace  not  a  and  h,  but  different  poriioDB  of  bd  effect  a. 
The  obscurity  aad  difGcnlty  of  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena  is  singularlyincreasadbythe  necessity  of  adverting 
to  these  two  circumstances ;  Intonnixtura  of  Effects,  and  Plu- 
rality of  Canees.  To  tiie  latter,  being  the  simpler  of  the  two 
considerations,  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention. 

It  is  not  tme,  then,  that  one  effect  mast  be  connected  with 
only  one  cause,  or  assemblage  of  conditions;  that  each  phe- 
nomenon can  be  produced  only  in  one  way.  There  are  often 
several  independent  modes  in  which  the  same  phenomenoD 
oould  have  originated.  One  fact  may  be  the  coDseqnent  in 
several  invariable  sequences;  it  may  follow,  with  eqnal  uni- 
formity, any  one  of  several  antecedents,  or  collections  of  ante- 
cedents. Many  causes  may  produce  motion:  many  oausea 
may  produce  some  kinds  of  sensation :  many  causes  may  pro- 
duce death.  A  given  effect  may  really  be  produced  by  a 
certain  cause,  and  yet  be  perfectly  capable  of  being  produced 
without  it. 

§  Z.  One  of  the  principal  consequences  of  this  fact  of 
Plurality  of  Causes  is,  to  render  the  first  of  the  inductive 
methods,  that  of  Agreement,  uncertain.  To  illustrate  that 
method,  we  supposed  two  instances,  ABC  followed  by  a  b  c, 
and  A  D  £  followed  hj  a  d  e.  From  these  instances  it  might 
apparently  be  concluded  that  A  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  a, 
and  even  that  it  is  the  unconditional  invariable  antecedent,  or 
cause,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  there  is  no  other  antecedent 
common  to  the  two  cases.  That  this  difilculty  may  not  stand 
in  the  way,  let  us  suppose  the  two  cases  positively  ascertained 
to  have  no  antecedent  in  common  except  A.  The  moment, 
however,  that  we  let  in  the  possibility  of  a  plurality  of  causes, 
tfae  conclusion  fails.  For  it  involves  a  tacit  supposition,  that 
a  must  have  been  produced  in  both  instances  by  the  same 
cause.  If  there  can  possibly  have  been  two  causes,  those  two 
may,  for  example,  be  C  and  E :  the  one  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  in  the  former  of  the  instances,  the  other  in  tha 
latter,  A  having  no  influence  in  either  case. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  great  artists,  or  great  pbilo- 
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sophers,  that  two  extremely  flelfish,  or  extremely  generous 
chaTaotera,  vers  compared  together  as  to  the  circumstanceB  of 
their  edncatioD  and  history,  and  the  two  cases  were  found  to 
agree  only  in  one  circumstance :  would  it  follow  that  tbia  one 
circumstance  was  the  cause  of  the  quality  which  characterized 
both  those  iudiriduals  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  the  causes  which  may 
produce  any  type  of  character  are  innumerable;  and  the  two 
persons  might  equally  have  agreed  in  tbeir  character,  though 
there  had  been  no  manner  of  Tosemblaace  la  their  previous 
history. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  characteristic  imperfectioa  of  the 
Method  of  Agreement ;  {torn  which  imperfection  the  Method 
of  Difference  is  free.  For  if  ve  have  two  instances,  ABC 
and  B  C,  of  which  B  C  gives  b  c,  and  A  being  added  converts 
it  into  ab  c,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  instance  at  least,  A  was 
either  the  canse  of  a,  or  an  indispensable  portioii  of  its  cause, 
even  though  the  cause  which  produces  it  in  other  instances 
may  be  altogether  different.  Plurality  of  Causes,  therefore, 
not  only  does  not  diminish  the  reliance  due  to  the  Method  of 
Difference,  but  does  not  even  render  agreaternumber  of  obser- 
vations or  experiments  necessary :  two  instances,  the  one 
positive  and  the  other  negative,  ore  still  sufficient  for  the  most 
complete  and  rigorous  induction.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
Method  of  Agreement  The  conclusions  which  that  yields, 
when  the  number  of  instances  compared  is  small,  are  of  no 
real  value,  except  as,  in  the  character  of  suggestions,  they  may 
lead  either  to  experiments  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  the 
Method  of  Difference,  or  to  reaBonings  which  may  explain  and 
verify  them  deductively. 

It  is  only  when  the  instances,  being  indefinitely  multiplied 
and  varied,  continue  to  suggest  the  same  result,  that  this  r^ 
suit  acquires  any  high  degree  of  independent  value.  If  there 
are  but  two  instaaces,  ABC  and  A  D  E,  though  these 
instances  have  no  antecedent  in  common  except  A,  yet  as  the 
effect  may  possibly  have  been  produced  in  the  two  cases  by 
different  causes,  the  result  is  at  most  only  a  slight  probability 
in  favour  of  A ;  there  may  be  causation,  but  it  is  almost 
equally  probable  that  there  was  only  a  coincidence.     But  the 
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oflener  we  repeat  the  observation,  varying  the  circamstances, 
the  more  we  advance  towards  a  solation  of  this  doubt.  For 
if  we  try  A  F  G,  A  H  K,  &c.,  all  unlike  one  another  except 
in  containing  the  oircumstance  A,  and  if  ne  find  the  effect  a 
entering  into  the  result  in  all  these  cases,  we  mast  suppose 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  it  is  caused  by  A,  or  that  it  lias  as 
many  diffdrent  causes  as  there  are  Instances.  With  each  addi- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  number  of  instances,  the  presumption  is 
strengthened  in  favour  of  A,  The  inquirer,  of  course,  will  not 
neglect,  if  an  opportunity  present  itself,  to  exclude  A  from 
some  one  of  these  combinations,  from  A  H  K  for  instance,  and 
by  trying  H  K  separately,  appeal  to  the  Method  of  Difference 
in  aid  of  the  Method  of  Agreement.  By  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference alone  ean  it  be  ascertained  that  A  is  the  cause  of  a; 
but  that  it  is  either  the  cause,  or  another  effect  of  the  same  cause, 
may  be  placed  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  provided  the  instances  are  very  numerous,  as  well 
as  sufGciently  various. 

After  bow  great  a  mnltipltcation,  then,  of  varied  instances, 
all  (freeing  in  no  other  antecedent  except  A,  is  the  supposition 
of  a  plurality  of  causes  sufficiently  rebutted,  and  tbe  conclu- 
sion that  a  is  connected  with  A  divested  of  the  characteristic 
imperfection,  and  reduced  to  a  virtual  certainty?  This  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  be  exempted  from  answering:  but 
the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Theory  of 
Probability,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  hereafter. 
It  is  seen,  however,  at  once,  that  the  conclusion  does  amount 
to  a  practical  certainty  after  a  sufficient  number  of  instances, 
and  that  the  method,  therefore,  is  not  radically  vitiated  by  the 
characteristic  imperfection.  The  result  of  these  considerations 
is  only,  ia  the  first  place,  to  point  out  a  new  source  of  infe- 
riority in  the  Method  of  Agreement  as  compared  with  other 
modes  of  investigation,  and  new  reasons  for  never  resting  con- 
tented with  tbe  results  obtained  by  it,  without  attempting  to 
confirm  them  either  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  or  by  con- 
necting them  deductively  with  some  law  or  laws  already  ascer- 
tained by  that  superior  method.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
we  learn  from  tbis  the  true  theory  of  the  value  of  mere  number 
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of  iDStances  in  inductiTO  inqniry.  The  Plurality  of  Causes  is 
the  only  reason  why  mere  number  is  of  any  importanoe.  The 
tendency  of  unsoientific  inquirers  is  to  rely  too  much  on 
number,  vitbout  analysing  the  iostaDces;  iritbont  looking 
closely  enough  into  their  nature,  to  ascertain  what  ciicum- 
stances  are  or  are  not  eliminated  hy  means  of  them.  Most 
people  hold  tbeir  conclusiooB  with  a  degree  of  assurance  pro- 
portioned to  the  mere  mass  of  the  experience  on  which  they 
appear  to  rest;  not  considering  that  hy  the  addition  of  in- 
stances to  instances,  all  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  differing 
fVom  one  another  only  in  points  already  recognised  as  imma- 
terial, nothing  whatever  is  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
clusion. A  single  instance  eliminating  eome  antecedent  which 
existed  in  all  the  othercases,  is  of  more  value  than  the  greatest 
multitude  of  instances  which  are  reckoned  by  their  number 
alone.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  assure  ourselves,  hy 
repetition  of  the  observation  or  experiment,  that  no  error  has 
been  committed  concerning  the  individual  facts  observed ;  and 
until  we  have  assured  ourselves  of  this,  instead  of  varying  the 
circumstances,  we  cannot  too  Bcrupulously  repeat  the  same 
experiment  or  observation  without  any  change.  But  when 
once  tliis  assurance  has  been  obtained,  the  multiplication  of 
instances  which  do  not  exclude  any  more  circumstances  is 
entirely  useless,  provided  there  have  been  already  enough  to 
exclude  the  supposition  of  Plurality  of  Causes. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  which,  as  partaking  in  some 
degree  of  the  nature  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  I  have  called 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference,  is  not  affected 
by  the  characteristic  imperfection  now  pointed  out.  For,  in 
the  joint  method,  it  is  supposed  not  only  that  the  instances  in 
which  a  is,  agree  only  in  containing  A,  hut  also  that  the 
instances  in  which  a  is  not,  agree  only  in  not  containing  A. 
Now,  if  this  be  so,  A  must  be  not  only  the  cause  of  a,  but  the 
only  possible  cause :  for  if  there  were  another,  as  for  example 
B,  then  in  the  instances  in  which  a  is  not,  B  must  have  been 
absent  as  well  as  A,  and  it  would  not  be  true  that  these 
instances  agree  onl^  in  not  containing  A.     This,  therefore^ 
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GooatitnteB  an  immeDae  advantage  of  the  joint  method  ovei 
the  simple  Method  of  Agreement.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  advantage  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  joint  method, 
as  to  one  of  its  two  premises,  (if  they  may  be  so  called,)  the 
negative  premise.  The  Method  of  Agreement,  vben  applied 
to  negative  instances,  or  those  in  which  a  phenomenon  does 
tiot  take  place,  is  certainly  free  irom  the  obaracteristto  imper- 
fection which  affects  it  in  the  affirmative  oaee.  The  n^ative 
premise,  it  might  therefore  be  supposed,  could  be  worked  as  a 
simple  case  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  without  requiring 
axi  affirmative  premise  to  be  joined  with  iL  But  though  this 
is  true  in  pnnciple,  it  is  generally  altogether  impossible  to 
work  the  Method  of  Agreement  by  negative  instances  without 
positive  ones :  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  exhaust  the  field 
of  negation  than  that  of  affirmation.  For  instance,  let  the 
question  be,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  transparency  of  bodies ; 
with  what  prospect  of  success  could  we  set  ourselves  to  inquire 
directly  in  what  the  multifarious  substances  which  are  not 
transparent,  agree  ?  But  we  might  hope  much  sooner  to 
seize  some  point  of  resemblance  among  the  comparatively  iew 
and  definite  species  of  objects  which  are  transparent ;  and  this 
being  attained,  we  should  quite  naturally  be  put  upon  examin- 
ing whether  the  absence  of  this  one  circumstance  be  not  pre- 
cisely the  point  in  which  all  opaque  substances  will  he  found 
to  resemble. 

The  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference,  therefore, 
or,  as  I  have  otherwise  called  it,  the  Indirect  Method  of  Differ- 
ence (because,  like  the  Method  of  Difference  properly  so  called, 
it  proceeds  by  ascertaining  how  and  in  what  the  oases  where 
the  phenomenon  is  present,  differ  from  those  in  which  it  is 
absent)  ie,  after  the  Direct  Method  of  Difference,  the  moat 
powerful  of  the  remaining  instrumeats  of  inductive  investiga- 
tion ;  and  in  the  sciences  which  depend  on  pure  observation, 
with  little  or  no  aid  from  experiment,  this  meUiod,  bo  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  speculation  on  the  cause  of  dew,  is  the  primary 
reeonrce,  so  far  as  direct  appeals  to  experience  are  concerned. 

§  8.     We  have  thus  far  treated  Plurality  of  Caaaes  only  u 
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a  poBsible  anppositioD,  which,  notil  removed,  renders  onr  iaduc- 
tions  ancertaio,  and  have  only  considered  by  what  meaDB,  where 
the  plurality  does  not  really  exist,  we  may  be  enabled  to  dis- 
prove it  But  we  mnet  also  consider  it  ae  a  case  actually 
occarring  in  nature,  and  which,  as  often  as  it  does  occar,  our 
methods  of  induction  ought  to  be  capable  of  ascertaining  and 
establishing.  For  this,  however,  there  is  required  no  peculiar 
method.  When  an  effect  is  really  producible  by  two  or  more 
causes,  tie  process  for  detecting  them  is  in  no  way  different 
from  that  by  which  we  discover  single  causes.  Tbey  may 
(first)  be  discovered  as  separate  sequences,  by  separate  sets  of 
instances.  One  set  of  observations  or  experiments  shows  that 
the  sun  is  a  cause  of  heat,  another  that  friction  is  a  source  of 
it,  another  that  percussion,  another  that  electricity,  another 
that  chemical  action  is  such  a  source.  Or  (secondly)  the 
plurality  may  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  collating  a 
number  of  instances,  when  we  attempt  to  find  some  circum- 
stance in  which  they  all  agree,  and  fail  in  doing  so.  We  find 
it  impossible  to  trace,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  effect  is 
met  with,  any  common  circumstance.  We  find  that  we  can 
eliminate  aU  the  antecedents  ;  that  no  one  of  them  is  present 
in  all  the  instances,  no  one  of  them  indispensable  to  the  effect. 
On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  it  appears  that  tbongh  no  one  is 
always  present,  one  or  other  of  several  always  is.  If,  on  fur- 
ther analysis,  we  can  detect  in  these  any  common  element,  we 
may  be  able  to  ascend  from  them  to  some  one  cause  which  is 
the  really  operative  circumstance  in  them  all.  Thus  it  is  now 
thought  that  in  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  percussion, 
chemical  action,  &c.,  the  ultimate  source  is  one  and  the 
same.  But  if  (as  continually  happens)  we  caunot  take  this 
ulterior  step,  the  different  antecedents  must  be  set  down 
provisionally  as  distinct  causes,  each  sufficient  of  itself  to 
produce  the  effect. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  the  Plurality  of  Causes,  and 
proceed  to  the  stilt  more  peculiar  and  more  complex  case  of 
the  Intermixture  of  Effects,  and  the  interference  of  causes 
with  one  another:  a  case  constituting  the  principal  part  of 
the  complieatioQ  and  difficulty  of  the  study  of  nature;  and 
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with  which  the  four  only  possible  methods  of  directly  indoo- 
tive  iovestigfttioQ  by  observation  and  experiment,  are  for  the 
most  part,  as  will  appear  presently,  quite  unequal  to  cope. 
The  instrument  of  Deduction  alone  is  adequate  to  unravel  the 
complexities  proceeding  from  this  source ;  and  the  four 
tnethods  have  little  more  in  their  power  than  to  supply  pre- 
mises for,  and  a  verification  of,  our  deductions. 

§  1.  A  concurrence  of  two  or  more  causes,  not  separately 
producing  each  its  own  effect,  but  interfering  with  or  modify- 
ing the  effects  of  one  another,  takes  place,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  in  two  different  ways.  In  the  one,  which  is 
exemplified  by  the  joint  operation  of  different  forces  in 
mechanics,  the  separate  effects  of  all  the  causes  continue  to 
be  produced,  but  are  compouuded  with  one  another,  and  dis- 
appear in  one  total.  In  the  other,  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
chemical  action,  the  separate  effects  cease  entirely,  and  are 
succeeded  by  phenomena  altogether  different,  and  governed  by 
different  lawtt. 

Of  these  cases  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  frequent,  and 
this  case  it  is  which,  for  the  most  part,  eludes  the  grasp  of 
our  experimental  methods.  The  other  and  exceptional  case  is 
essentially  amenable  to  them.  When  the  laws  of  the  original 
agents  cease  entirely,  and  a  phenomenon  makes  its  appearance, 
which,  with  reference  to  those  laws,  is  quite  heterogeneous ; 
when,  for  example,  two  gaseous  substances,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  on  being  brought  together,  throw  off  their  peculiar 
properties,  and  produce  the  substance  called  water;  in  such 
cases  the  new  fact  may  be  subjected  to  experimental  inquiry, 
like  any  other  phenomenon;  and  the  elements  which  are  said 
to  compose  it  may  be  considered  as  the  mere  agents  of  its 
production ;  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  the  facts 
which  make  up  its  cause. 

The  effectt  of  the  new  phenomenon,  the  propertieB  of  water, 
for  instance,  are  as  easily  found  by  experiment  as  the  effects 
of  any  other  cause.  But  to  discover  the  cauae  of  it,  that  is, 
the  particular  conjunction  of  agents  from  which  it  results,  is 
often  difiEicult   enough.      In   the   first  place,  the  origin  and 
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ftotual  production  of  the  phenomenon  are  moat  fraqnently  In 
accessible  to  oar  ohservatioa.  If  we  could  not  have  learned 
the  composition  of  water  until  we  found  instances  in  which  it 
was  actually  produced  from  osygen  and  hydrogen,  we  should 
have  been  forced  to  wait  until  the  casual  thought  struck  some 
one  of  passing  an  electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  the  two 
gases,  or  iDserting  a  lighted  taper  into  it,  merely  to  try  what 
would  happen.  Besides,  many  substances,  though  they  can 
be  analysed,  cannot  by  any  known  artificial  means  be  rscom- 
pounded.  Further,  even  if  we  could  bare  ascertained,  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  both 
present  when  water  is  prodaced,  no  tixperimentatton  on  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  separately,  no  knowledge  of  their  laws,  could 
have  enabled  us  dedoctirely  to  infer  that  they  would  produce 
water.  We  require  a  specific  experiment  on  the  two  com- 
bined. 

Under  these  difficultieB,  we  ehonld  generally  have  been 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  class  of  effects, 
not  to  any  inquiry  directed  specifically  towards  that  end,  bnt 
either  to  accident,  or  to  the  gradual  progress  of  experimenta- 
tion on  the  different  combinations  of  which  the  producing 
agents  are  sosceptible ;  if  it  were  not  for  e,  peculiarity  belong- 
ing to  effects  of  this  descriptiou,  that  they  often,  under  some 
partionlar  combination  of  circumstances,  reproduce  tiieir 
causes.  If  water  results  irom  the  juxtapositiou  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  whenever  this  can  be  made  sufficiently  close  and 
intimate,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  water  itself  be  placed  in 
certain  situations,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  reproduced  from 
it:  an  abrupt  termination  is  put  to  the  new  laws,  and  the 
agents  reappear  separately  with  their  own  properties  as  at 
first.  What  is  called  chemical  analysis  is  the  process  of 
searchiag  for  the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  among  iia  effects, 
or  rather  among  the  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  some 
other  causes  upon  it. 

Lavoisier,  by  heating  mercury  to  a  high  temperature  in  a 
close  vessel  containing  air,  found  that  the  mercury  increased 
in  weight,  and  became  whet  was  then  called  red  precipitate, 
while  the  air,  on  being  examined  after  the  experimeat,  proved 
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to  have  lost  weight,  and  to  have  hecnme  incapable  of  aup- 
porting  life  or  combuetioii.  When  red  precipitate  was  ex- 
posed to  a  etill  greater  beat,  it  became  mercory  again,  and 
gave  off  a  gae  which  did  support  life  and  flame.  Thas  the 
agents  which  by  their  combination  produced  red  precipitate, 
namely  the  meronry  and  the  gas,  reappear  as  effects  resulting 
from  that  precipitate  when  acted  upon  by  heat  So,  if  we 
decompose  water  by  means  of  iron  fiUngs,  we  prodooe  two 
effects,  rust  and  hydrogen:  now  rust  is  already  known  by 
experiments  upon  the  component  substances,  to  be  an  effect 
of  the  union  of  iron  and  oxygen :  the  iron  we  ourselves  supplied, 
but  the  oxygen  must  have  been  produced  from  the  wat«r. 
The  result  therefore  is  that  water  has  disappeared,  and  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  have  appeared  in  Its  stead :  or  in  other  words, 
the  original  laws  of  these  gaseous  agents,  which  had  been 
suBpended  by  the  superinduction  of  the  new  laws  called  the 
properties  of  water,  have  again  started  into  existence,  and  the 
canses  of  water  are  found  among  its  effects. 

Where  two  phenomena,  between  the  laws  or  properties  of 
which  considered  in  themselves  no  connexion  can  be  traced, 
are  thus  reciprocally  cause  and  effect,  each  capable  in  its  turn 
of  being  produced  from  the  other,  and  each,  when  it  produces 
the  other,  ceasing  itself  to  exist  (as  water  is  produced  irom 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  repro- 
duced Irom  water) ;  this  causation  of  the  two  phenomena  by 
one  another,  each  being  generated  by  the  other's  destruction, 
is  properly  transformation.  The  idea  of  chemical  composition 
is  an  idea  of  transformation,  hut  of  a  transformation  which  is 
incomplete ;  since  we  consider  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  he 
present  in  the  water  aa  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  capable  of 
being  discovered  in  it  if  our  senses  were  sufficiently  keen :  a 
supposition  (for  it  is  no  more)  grounded  solely  on  the  fact, 
that  the  weight  of  the  water  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
weights  of  the  two  ingredients.  If  there  had  not  been  this 
exception  to  the  entire  disappearance,  in  the  compound,  of  the 
laws  of  the  separate  ingredients ;  if  the  combined  ^ents  had 
not,  in  this  one  particular  of  weight,  preserved  their  own  laws, 
and  produced  a  Joint  result  equal  to  the  sum  of  Uisir  separate 
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results ;  we  should  never,  probably,  have  had  the  notiou  now 
implied  by  the  words  chemical  compoBitiun  :  and,  in  the  facts, 
of  water  produced  from  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  produced  from  water,  as  the  traaBformatioD  would 
have  been  complete,  we  should  have  eeen  only  a  transform  alio  n. 
The  very  promising  generalization  now  commonly  known 
as  the  Conservation  or  PersiHteuce  of  Force,  bears  a  close  resem  - 
blance  to  what  the  conception  of  obemical  composition  would 
become,  if  divested  of  the  one  circumstance  which  now  dis- 
tJnguishes  it  from  simple  transformation.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  beat  is  capable  of  producing  electricity,  and 
electricity  heat;  that  mechanical  motion  in  numerous  cases 
produces  and  is  produced  by  them  both ;  and  so  of  all  otber 
physical  forces.  It  has  of  late  become  the  general  belief  of 
acientiSc  inquirers  that  mechanical  force,  electricity,  magnetism, 
heat,  light,  and  chemical  action  (to  which  has  subsequently 
been  added  vital  action)  are  not  so  much  causes  of  one 
another  as  convertible  into  one  another ;  and  tbey  are  now 
generally  spoken  of  as  forms  of  one  and  the  same  force, 
varying  only  in  its  muiifestations.  This  doctrine  may 
be  admitted,  vrithout  by  any  means  implying  that  Force 
is  a  real  entity,  a  Thin^  in  itself,  distiact  from  all  its 
phenomenal  manifestations  to  our  organs.  Supposing  the 
doctrine  true,  the  several  kinds  of  phenomena  which  it  iden- 
tifies in  respect  of  their  origin  would  nevertheless  remain  diffe- 
rent facts;  facts  which  would  be  causes  of  one  another — 
reciprocally  causes  and  effects,  which  is  the  first  element  in  the 
form  of  causation  properly  called  transformation.  What  the 
doctrine  contains  more  than  this,  is,  that  in  each  of  these  cases 
,of  reciprocal  causation,  the  causes  are  reproduced  without 
alteration  in  quantity.  This  is  what  takes  place  in  the  trans- 
formations of  matter :  when  water  has  been  converted  into 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  these  can  be  reconverted  into  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  water  from  which  they  were  prodnced. 
To  establish  a  corresponding  law  in  regard  to  Force,  it  has  to 
be  proved  that  beat  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  eleo- 
tiieity,  electricity  into  chemical  action,  chemical  action  into 
mechanical  force,  and  mechanical  force  back  again  into  the 
exact  quantity  of  heat  which  was  originally  expended ;  and  so 
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throagh  all  tbo  interchangea.  Were  tliia  proved,  it  would 
establish  what  constitutes  traDsformatiOD,  as  distiDgnished  from 
the  Bimple  fact  of  reciprocal  causation.  The  fact  in  issue  is 
simply  the  quantitative  equivaleiicG  of  all  these  natural  agencies ; 
vhereby  a  given  quantity  of  any  one  is  convertible  into,  and 
interchangeable  with,  a  given,  and  always  the  same,  quantity  of 
any  otlier:  this,  no  less,  bat  also  no  more.  It  cannot  yet  be 
said  that  the  law  has  been  fully  proved  of  any  case,  except 
that  of  interchange  between  heat  and  mechanical  motion.  It 
does  seem  to  be  ascertained,  not  only  that  these  two  are  con- 
vertible into  each  otlier,  but  that  after  any  number  of  con- 
versions the  original  quantities  reappear  without  addition  or 
diminution,  like  the  original  quantities  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  after  passing  through  the  condition  of  water.  If  the 
same  thing  comes  to  be  proved  true  of  all  the  other  forces,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  two  and  to  one  another,  the  law  of  Conservation 
will  be  established ;  and  it  will  be  a  legitimate  mode  of 
expressing  the  fact,  to  speak  of  Force,  as  we  already  speak  of 
Matter,  as  indestructible.  But  Force  will  not  the  less  remtun, 
to  the  philosopher,  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind.  All  tbnt 
will  have  been  proved  is,  that  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
nothing  actually  ceases  without  generating  a  calculable,  and 
always  the  same,  quantity  of  some  other  natural  phenomenon, 
which  again,  when  it  ceases,  will  in  its  turn  cither  generate  a  cal- 
culable, and  always  the  same,  quantity  of  some  third  phe- 
nomenon, or  reproduce  the  original  quantity  of  the  first 

In  these  cttses,  where  the  heteropathic  effect  (as  we  called 
it  in  a  former  chapter)*  is  but  a  transformation  of  its  cause,  or 
in  other  words,  where  the  efiect  and  its  cause  are  reciprocally 
8ncb,  and  mutually  convertible  into  each  other ;  the  problem 
of  finding  the  cause  resolves  itself  into  the  far  easier  one  of  find- 
ing an  effect,  which  is  the  kind  of  inquiry  that  admits  of  being 
prosecuted  by  direct  experiment.  But  there  are  other  cases  of 
heteropathic  effects  to  which  this  mode  of  investigation  is  not 
applicable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  het«ropatbic  laws  of  mind; 
that  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  our  mental  nature  which  are 
analogous  to  ohemical  rather  than  to  dynamical  phenomena ; 

*  Auto,  ch.  *u.  i  1. 
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as  when  a  complex  paeeion  is  formed  by  the  ooaliUon  of  Bcveral 
elemoDtary  impQlses,  or  a  complex  emotton  by  several  simplo 
pleasaree  or  pains,  of  whioh  it  is  the  reBolt  without  being  the 
aggregate,  or  in  any  respect  homogeneooB  with  them.  The 
prodact,  in  these  cases,  is  generated  by  its  varioas  factors ;  bat 
the  factors  cannot  be  reproduced  from  the  product ;  jast  as 
a  youth  can  grow  into  an  old  man,  but  an  old  man  cannot 
grow  into  a  youth.  We  cannot  asoertain  from  what  simple 
feelings  any  of  our  complex  Btat«8  of  mind  are  generated,  as 
we  ascertain  the  ingredients  of  a  chemical  compouad,  by 
malting  it,  in  its  turn,  generate  them.  We  can  only,  there- 
fore, diBCorer  these  laws  by  the  slow  process  of  stndying  the 
simple  feelings  themselves,  and  asoertaining  synthetically,  by 
experimenting  on  the  various  combinations  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  what  they,  by  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another, 
are  capable  of  generating. 

^  5.  It  might  have  been  sopposed  that  the  other,  and 
apparently  simpler  variety  of  the  mutual  interference  of  causes, 
where  each  cause  continues  to  produce  its  own  proper  effect 
according  to  the  same  laws  to  which  it  conforms  in-its  separate 
state,  would  have  presented  fewer  difficulties  to  the  inductive 
inquirer  than  that  of  which  we  have  just  finished  the  con- 
Bideration.  It  presents,  however,  so  far  as  direct  induction 
apart  from  deduction  is  concerned,  iuBnitely  greater  diffi- 
culties. When  a  concurrence  of  causes  gives  rise  to  a  new 
effect,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  separate  effects  of  those 
causes,  the  resulting  phenomenon  stands  forth  undisguised, 
inviting  attention  to  its  peculiarity,  and  presenting  no  obstacle 
to  oar  recognising  its  presence  or  absence  among  any  number 
of  surrounding  phenomena.  It  admits  therefore  of  being  easily 
brought  under  the  canons  of  Induction,  provided  instances  can 
he  obtained  such  as  those  canons  require :  and  the  non-occur- 
rence of  such  instances,  or  the  want  of  means  to  produce  them 
artificially,  is  the  real  and  only  difBculty  in  such  investiga- 
tions ;  a  difficulty  not  logical,  but  in  some  sort  phyeicnl.  It  is 
otherwise  with  cases  of  what,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  has  been 
denominated  the  Composition  of  Canees.     There,  the  effeots  of 
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the  separate  caases  do  not  terminate  asd  give  place  to  others, 
thereby  ceasing  to  form  an;  part  of  the  phenomeuon  to  be 
iavestigated  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  still  take  plaoe,  but  are 
iDtermiagled  with,  and  diEguised  by,  the  homogeneous  and 
closely  allied  effects  of  other  causes.  They  are  no  longer 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  existing  side  by  side,  and  continuing  to  be  sepa- 
rately discernible  ;  they  are  +  a,— a,  ^  b,—b,  2  b,  &c.,  some 
of  which  cancel  one  another,  while  many  others  do  not  appear 
distinguish  ably,  but  merge  in  one  sum  :  forming  altogether 
■  result,  between  which  and  the  causes  whereby  it  was  pn>- 
daced  there  is  often  an  insurmountable  difBculty  in  IJraotng  by 
observation  any  fixed  relation  whatever. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Composition  of  Causes  has  been 
seen  to  he,  that  though  two  or  more  laws  interfere  with  one 
another,  and  apparently  frustrate  or  modify  one  another's 
operation,  yet  in  reality  all  are  fulfilled,  the  collective  effect 
being  the  exact  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  causes  taken  sepa- 
rately. A  familiar  instance  is  that  of  a  body  kept  in  equili- 
brium by  two  equal  and  contrary  forces;  One  of  the  forces 
if  acting  alone  would  carry  the  body  in  a  given  time  a  certain 
distance  to  the  west,  the  other  if  acting  alone  would  carry  it 
exactly  as  far  towards  the  east ;  and  the  result  is  the  same  as 
if  it  had  been  first  carried  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  one  force 
would  carry  it,  and  then  back  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the 
other  would  carry  it,  that  is,  precisely  the  same  distance; 
being  ultimately  left  where  it  was  found  at  first. 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to  he  in  this  manner 
counteracted,  and  seemingly  frustrated,  hy  coming  into  con- 
flict with  other  laws,  the  separate  result  of  which  is  opposite 
to  theirs,  or  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  it.  And  hence, 
with  almost  every  law,  many  instances  in  which  it  really  is 
entirely  fulfilled,  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  cases  of 
its  operation  at  all.  It  is  so  in  the  example  just  adduced  :  a 
force,  in  mechanics,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cause 
of  motion,  yet  the  svm  of  the  effects  of  two  causes  of  motion 
may  be  rest.  Again,  a  body  solicited  by  two  forces  in  direc- 
tions making  an  angle  with  one  another,  moves  in  the  diago- 
nal ;  and  it  eeeots  a  paradox  to  say  that  motion  in  tlie  diagonal 
VOL.  1.  an 
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is  the  sQin  of  tvo  motions  in  two  other  lines.  Motion,  bow- 
ever,  is  but  change  of  plaoe,  and  at  every  instant  the  hody  is 
in  the  exact  place  it  would  have  been  in  if  the  forces  had 
acted  during  alternate  instants  inBtead  of  acting  in  the  aame 
instant ;  (u&ving  that  if  we  suppose  two  forces  to  act  succes- 
sively which  are  in  truth  simultaneous,  we  must  of  oonrae 
allow  them  double  the  time.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
each  force  has  had,  during  each  instant,  all  the  effect  which 
belonged  to  it ;  and  that  the  modifying  infiaence  which  one  of 
two  concurrent  causes  is  said  to  exercise  with  respect  to  the 
other,  may  be  considered  as  exerted  not  over  the  action  of  ths 
cause  itself,  but  over  the  effect  after  it  is  completed.  For  all 
purposes  of  predicting,  calculating,  or  explaining  their  joint 
lesnlt,  causes  which  compound  their  effects  may  be  treated  aa 
if  they  produced  simultaneously  each  of  them  its  own  effect, 
and  all  these  effects  coexisted  visibly. 

Since  the  laws  of  causes  are  as  really  fulfilled  when  the 
causes  are  said  to  be  ounnteracted  by  opposing  causes,  as 
when  they  are  left  to  their  own  undisturbed  action,  we  must 
he  cautious  not  to  express  the  laws  in  such  terms  as  would 
render  the  assertion  of  their  being  fulfilled  in  those  cases 
a  contradiction.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  stated  as  a  law 
of  nature  that  a  body  to  which  a  force  is  applied  moves 
in  the  direction  of  the  force,  with  a  velocity  proportioned 
to  the  force  directly,  and  to  its  own  mass  inversely;  when 
in  point  of  fact  some  bodies  to  which  a  force  is  applied 
do  not  move  at  all,  and  those  which  do  move  (at  least 
in  the  rej^on  of  our  earth)  are,  from  the  very  first, 
retarded  by  the  actjon  of  gravity  and  other  resisting  forces, 
and  at  last  stopped  altogether ;  it  is  clear  that  the  general 
proposition,  though  it  would  be  true  under  a  certain  bypo- 
thesis,  would  not  express  the  facts  as  they  actually  occur.  To 
accommodate  the  expression  of  the  law  to  the  real  pheno- 
mena,  we  must  say,  not  that  the  object  moves,  but  that  h 
tends  to  move,  in  the  direction  and  with  the  velocity  specified. 
We  might,  indeed,  guard  our  expression  in  a  different  mode, 
hy  saying  that  the  body  moves  in  that  maaner  onlesa  pr»- 
Tented,  or  except  in  so  far  as  prevented,  by  sotne  countevactiog 
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cause.  But  the  body  does  Dot  only  more  in  tbat  mantier 
unless  counteracted ;  it  tends  to  move  in  that  manner  even 
when  counteracted ;  it  still  exerts,  in  the  original  direotion, 
the  same  energy  of  movement  as  if  its  first  impalse  had  been 
undisturhed,  and  produces,  by  that  energy,  an  exactly  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  effect.  This  is  true  even  when  the  force 
leaves  the  body  as  it  found  it,  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest ;  as 
when  we  attempt  to  raise  a  body  of  three  tons  weight  with 
a  force  equal  to  one  ton.  For  if,  while  we  are  applying 
Uiis  force,  wind  or  water  or  any  other  agent  supplies  an  addi- 
tional force  just  exceeding  two  tone,  the  body  will  be  raieed  ; 
thus  proving  that  the  force  we  applied  exerted  its  full  effect, 
by  neutralizing  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  weight  which  it 
was  insufficient  altogether  to  overcome.  And  if  while  we  are 
exerting  this  force  of  one  ton  upon  the  object  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  gravity,  it  be  put  into  a  scale  and  weighed, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  a  ton  of  its  weight,  or  in  other 
words,  to  press  downwards  with  a  force  only  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  forces. 

These  facts  are  correctly  indicated  by  the  expression 
tendency.  All  laws  of  causation,  in  consequence  of  their 
liability  to  be  counteracted,  require  to  be  stated  in  words 
affirmative  of  tendencies  only,  and  not  of  actual  results.  Id 
those  sciences  of  causation  which  have  an  accurate  nomen- 
clature, there  are  special  words  which  signify  a  teodeacy  to 
the  particular  effect  with  which  the  science  is  conversant  i 
thns  pressure,  in  mechanics,  is  synonymous  with  tendency  to 
motion,  and  forces  arc  not  reasoned  on  as  causing  actual 
motion,  but  as  exerting  pressnre.  A  similar  improvement 
in  terminology  would  be  very  salutary  in  many  other  branches 
of  science. 

The  habit  of  neglecting  this  necessary  element  in  the 
precise  expression  of  the  laws  of  nature,  has  given  birth  to 
the  popular  prejudice  that  all  general  truths  have  exceptions ; 
and  much  unmerited  distrust  has  thence  accrued  to  the  con- 
clusions of  science,  when  they  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Judgment  of  minds  insufficiently  disciplined  and  cultivated. 
The  rough  generalizations  suggested  by  common  observation 
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usoally  have  exceptions;  but  principles  of  science,  or  in 
other  words,  laws  of  causation,  have  not.  "  What  is  thought 
to  be  an  exception  to  a  priuciple,"  (to  quote  words  used  on 
a  different  oooasiou,)  "la  always  some  other  and  distinct 
principle  cutting  into  the  former ;  some  other  force  which  im- 
pinges* (gainst  the  fiiat  force,  and  deflects  It  from  its  direction. 
There  are  not  a  law  and  an  exception  to  that  law,  the  law 
acting  in  ninety-nine  cases,  and  the  exception  in  one.  There 
are  two  laws,  each  possibly  acting  in  the  whole  hundred 
cases,  and  bringing  about  a  common  effect  by  their  conjunct 
operation.  If  the  force  which,  being  the  Jess  conspicuous  of 
the  two,  is  called  the  disturbing  force,  prevails  sufficiently  over 
the  other  force  in  some  one  case,  to  constitute  that  case  what 
is  commonly  called  an  exception,  the  same  disturbing  force 
probably  acts  as  a  modifying  cause  in  many  other  cases  which 
no  one  will  call  exceptiuns. 

"Thus  if  It  were  stated  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  all 
heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  ground,  it  would  probably  be  said 
that  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  which  prevents  a  balloon 
from  falling,  constitutes  the  balloon  au  ezceptiou  to  that 
pretended  law  of  nature.  But  the  real  law  is,  that  all  heavy 
bodies  tend  to  fall ;  and  to  this  there  is  no  exception,  not  even 
the  sun  and  moon ;  for  even  they,  as  every  astronomer  knows, 
tend  towards  the  earth,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  which  the  earth  tends  towards  them.  The  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  might,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  balloon, 
from  a  misapprehension  of  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is,  be 
aaid  to  prevail  over  the  law  ;  but  its  disturbing  effect  is  quits 
as  real  in  every  other  case,  since  though  it  does  not  prevent, 
it  retards  the  fall  of  all  bodies  whatever.  The  rule,  and  the 
so-called  exception,  do  not  divide  the  cases  between  tbem ; 
each  of  them  is  a  comprehensive  rule  extending  to  all  cases. 
To  call  one  of  these  concurrent  principles  an  exception  to 
the  other,  is  superficial,  and  contrary  to  the  correct  principles 
of  nomenclature  and  arrangement.     An  effect  of  precisely  the 

*  It  MemB  hudlf  DMiMuy  to  Mj  thkt  the  word  iaijiingt,  ■■  a  genanl 
t«nD  to  expresa  oolliiion  of  forc«,  ij  hare  iMed  b;  x  Bgan  of  Hinmli,  >iid  nat 
M  axprsMiva  of  uj  thsory  reapecting  tha  natucs  of  fim*. 
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same  kind,  and  arising  from  the  same  oauee,  oaght  not  to  be 
placed  in  tno  different  categories,  merely  as  there  does  or  does 
not  exist  another  cause  prepoDderating  over  it."* 

§  6.  We  have  now  to  consider  according  to  what  method 
these  complex  effects,  compounded  of  the  effects  of  many 
causes,  are  to  be  studied ;  how  we  are  enabled  to  trace  each 
effect  to  the  concnrrenoe  of  causes  in  which  it  originated,  and 
ascertain  the  conditions  of  its  recurrence — ^the  oircumstances 
in  which  it  may  he  expected  again  to  occur.  The  conditions 
of  a  phenomenon  which  arises  ft'om  a  oompositioa  of  causes, 
may  be  investigated  either  deductively  or  experimentally. 

The  case,  it  is  evident,  is  naturally  snsceptible  of  the 
deduotive  mode  of  investigation.  The  law  of  an  effect  of  this 
description  is  a  result  of  the  laws  of  the  separate  causes  on 
the  combination  of  which  it  depends,  and  is  therefore  in 
■(self  capable  of  being  deduced  &om  these  laws.  This  is 
called  the  method  d  priori.  The  other,  or  H  posteriori  method, 
professes  to  proceed  according  to  the  canons  of  experimental 
inquiry.  Considering  the  whole  assemblage  of  concurrent 
causes  which  produced  the  phenomenon,  as  one  single  cause, 
it  attempts  to  asoertain  the  cause  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  a 
comparison  of  instanoes.  This  second  method  subdivides 
itself  into  two  different  varieties.  If  it  merely  collates 
instanoes  of  the  effect,  it  is  a  method  of  pure  observation.  If 
it  operates  upon  tbe  causes,  and  tries  different  combinations  of 
them,  in  hopes  of  ultimately  bitting  the  precise  combination 
which  will  produce  the  given  total  effect,  it  is  a  method  of 
experiment. 

In  order  more  oompletely  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  each  of 
these  three  methods,  and  determine  which  of  tbem  deserves  the 
preference,  it  will  be  expedient  (conformably  to  a  favourite 
maxim  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  to  which,  though  it  has 
often  incurred  philosophical  ridicule,  a  deeper  philosophy  will 
not  refuse  its  sanction)  to  "  clothe  them  in  circumstances." 
We  shall  select  for  Uiis  purpose  a  case  which  as  yet  furnishes 
no  very  brilliant  example  of  the  success  of  any  of  the  three 
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methodB,  but  which  is  all  the  more  suited  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  them.  Let  the  subject  of  inquiry  be, 
the  coDditions  of  health  and  disease  in  the  buman  body ;  or 
(for  greater  simplicity)  the  conditions  of  recovery  from  a  given 
disease  ;  and  iu  order  to  narrow  the  question  still  more,  let  it 
be  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  this  one  inquiry  :  Is,  or  is 
not  some  particular  medicament  (mercury,  for  instance)  a 
remedy  for  the  given  disease. 

Now,  the  deductive  method  would  set  out  from  known 
properties  of  mercury,  and  known  laws  of  the  human  body, 
and  by  reasoning  from  these,  would  attempt  to  discover 
whether  mercury  will  act  upon  the  body  when  in  the  morbid 
condition  supposed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  health. 
The  experimental  method  would  simply  administer  mercury  in 
as  many  cases  as  possible,  noting  the  age,  sex,  temperament, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  bodily  constitution,  the  particular 
form  or  variety  of  the  disease,  the  particular  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, &c.,  remarking  in  which  of  these  cases  it  produced  a 
salutary  effect,  and  with  what  circumstances  it  was  on  those 
occasions  combined.  The  method  of  simple  observation  would 
compare  instances  of  recovery,  to  6nd  whether  they  agreed  in 
having  been  preceded  by  the  administration  of  mercury ;  or 
would  compare  instances  of  recovery  with  instances  of  failure, 
to  find  cases  which,  agreeing  in  all  other  respects,  differed 
only  in  the  fact  that  mercury  had  been  administered,  or  that 
it  had  not. 

§  7.  That  the  last  of  these  three  modes  of  investigation 
is  applicable  to  the  case,  no  one  has  ever  seriously  contended. 
No  conclusions  of  value  on  a  subject  of  such  intricacy,  ever 
were  obtained  in  that  way.  The  utmost  that  could  result 
would  be  a  vague  general  impression  for  or  against  the  efficacy 
of  mercury,  of  no  avail  for  guidance  unless  confirmed  by  one 
of  the  other  two  methods.  Not  that  the  results,  which  this 
method  strives  to  obtain,  would  not  be  of  the  utmost  possible 
value  if  they  could  be  obtained.  If  all  the  cases  of  recovery 
which  presented  themselves,  in  an  examination  extending  to  a 
great  number  of  instances,  were  cases  in  which  mercury  had 
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been  administered,  we  might  generalize  with  confidence  from 
this  experience,  and  should  have  obtained  a  conclasioo  of  real 
valae.  But  no  such  basis  fur  generalizatioa  can  we,  in  a  case 
of  this  description,  bope  to  obtain.  The  reaaoti  is  that  which 
we  have  spoken  of  as  constituting  the  characteristic  imperfec- 
tion of  the  Method  of  Agreement ;  Flurality  of  Causes.  Sup- 
posing even  that  mercury  does  tend  to  cure  the  disease,  bo 
many  other  cansea,  both  natarol  and  artificial,  also  tend  to 
cure  it,  that  there  are  sure  to  be  abundant  instances  of  recovery 
in  which  mercury  baa  not  been  administered  :  anleas,  indeed, 
the  practice  be  to  adminiater  it  in  all  casea  ;  oq  which  suppo- 
sition it  will  equally  be  found  in  the  cases  of  failure. 

When  an  effect  results  from  the  nnioD  of  many  causes,  the 
share  which  each  has  in  the  determination  of  the  effect  cannot 
in  general  be  great:  and  the  effect  is  not  likely,  even  in  its 
presence  or  absence,  still  less  in  its  variations,  to  follow,  even 
approximately,  any  one  of  the  causes.  Recovery  from  a 
disease  is  an  event  to  which,  in  every  case,  many  influences 
must  concur.  Mercury  may  be  one  such  influence;  but  ftom 
the  very  fact  that  there  are  many  other  such,  It  will  necessarily 
happen  that  although  mercury  is  administered,  the  patient, 
for  want  of  other  concurring  influence)*,  will  often  not  recover, 
and  that  he  often  will  recover  when  it  is  not  admlniatered,  the 
other  favourable  influences  being  sufficiently  powerful  without 
it.  Neither,  therefore,  will  the  instances  of  recovery  agree  in 
the  administration  of  mercury,  nor  will  the  iuBtances  of  failure 
^ee  in  its  non-adminiatratiou.  It  is  much  if,  by  multiplied 
and  accurate  returns  from  hospitals  and  the  like,  we  can 
collect  that  there  are  rather  more  recoveries  and  rather  fewer 
failures  when  mercury  is  administered  than  when  it  is  not ;  a 
result  of  very  secondary  value  even  as  a  guide  to  practice, 
and  almost  worthless  as  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the 
snbjoct 

§  8.  The  inapplicability  uf  the  method  of  simple  obser- 
vation to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  effects  dependent  on 
many  concurring  causes,  being  thus  recognised  j  we  shall  next 
inqoire  whether  any  greater  beaeflt  oan  be  expected  from  the 
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otiier  branch  of  the  a  postejiori  method,  that  which  proceeds 
by  directly  tryiog  difTereot  combiDations  of  caoBes,  either 
artificially  produced  or  found  in  nature,  and  taking  notice 
what  is  theii  efi'ect :  aa,  for  example,  by  actually  trying  the 
effect  of  mercury,  ia  as  many  different  circumstances  as  pos- 
sible. Tbie  method  differs  from  the  one  wbicb  we  have  just 
examined,  in  toming  our  attention  directly  to  the  caosee  or 
agenta,  instead  of  turning  ii  to  the  effect,  recoTery  from  the 
disease.  And  since,  as  a  general  rule,  the  effects  of  causes  are 
far  more  accessible  to  our  study  than  the  causes  of  effects,  it 
is  natural  to  diink  that  this  method  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  proving  successful  than  the  former. 

The  method  now  under  consideration  is  called  the  Empi- 
rical Method  ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  it  fairly,  we  mast  snp- 
poae  it  to  be  completely,  not  incompletely,  empiricat.  We 
must  exclude  ftvm  it  everything  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
not  of  an  experimental  but  of  a  deductive  operation.  If  for 
instance  we  try  experiments  with  mercury  upon  a  person  in 
health,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  general  laws  of  its  action 
upon  the  human  body,  and  then  reason  irom  these  lava  to 
determine  how  it  will  act  upon  persons  affected  with  a  par- 
ticular diseaoe,  this  may  be  a  really  effectual  method,  but  this 
is  deduction.  The  experimental  method  does  not  derive  the 
law  of  a  complex  case  from  the  simpler  laws  which  conspire  to 
produce  it,  hut  makes  its  experiments  directly  upon  the  com- 
plex case.  We  must  make  entire  ahstractioQ  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  simpler  tendencies,  the  modi  operandi  of  mercury  in 
detail.  Our  experimentation  must  aim  at  obtaining  a  direct 
answer  to  the  specific  question,  Does  or  does  not  mercury  tend 
to  cure  the  particular  disease? 

Let  ns  see,  therefore,  how  far  the  case  admits  of  the 
observance  of  those  rules  of  experimentation,  which  it  is  found 
necessary  to  observe  in  other  cases.  When  we  devise  an  expe- 
riment to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  given  agent,  there  are 
certain  precautions  which  we  never,  if  we  can  help  it,  omit. 
In  the  first  place,  we  introduce  the  agent  into  the  midst  of  a 
set  of  cironmetances  which  we  have  exactly  ascertained.  It 
needs  hardly  be  remarked  how  £ar  this  condition  is  from  bwng 
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realized  in  any  case  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  life ; 
how  far  ve  are  from  knowing  what  are  all  the  circumatances 
which  pre-exist  in  any  instance  in  which  mercury  is  admi- 
nistered to  a  living  being.  This  difficulty,  however,  though 
insaperahle  in  most  cases,  may  not  be  so  in  all ;  there  are 
sometimes  concurrences  of  many  causes,  in  which  we  yet  know 
accurately  what  the  causes  are.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  may 
be  attenuated  by  sufficient  muUiplication  of  experimenta,  in 
circumstances  rendering  it  improbable  that  any  of  the  unknown 
causes  should  exist  in  them  all  But  when  we  have  got  clear 
of  this  obstacle,  we  encounter  another  still  more  serious.  In 
other  cases,  when  we  intend  to  try  an  experiment,  we  do  not 
reckon  it  enough  that  there  be  no  ciroumstance  in  the  case 
the  presence  of  which  is  unknown  to  ub.  We  require  also 
that  none  of  the  circumstances  wfaioh  we  do  know,  shall  have 
effects  susceptible  of  being  confounded  with  those  of  the 
agent  whose  properties  we  wish  to  study.  We  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  exclude  all  causes  capable  of  composition  with 
the  given  cause ;  or  if  forced  to  let  in  any  such  causes,  we 
take  care  to  make  them  such  that  we  can  compute  and  allow 
for  their  influence,  so  ^at  the  effect  of  the  given  cause  may, 
after  the  snbdaotion  of  those  other  effects,  be  apparent  as  a 
residual  pbenomenoa. 

These  precautions  are  inapplicable  to  such  cases  as  we  are 
now  considering.  The  mercury  of  our  experiment  being  tried 
with  an  unknown  multitude  [or  even  let  it  be  a  known  multi- 
tude) of  other  infiuencing  circumstances,  the  me»  fact  of  their 
being  influencing  circumstances  implies  that  they  disguise  the 
effect  of  the  mercury,  and  preclude  us  from  knowing  whether 
it  has  any  effect  or  not.  Unless  we  already  knew  what  and 
how  much  is  owing  to  every  other  circumstance,  (that  is, 
unless  we  suppose  the  very  problem  solved  which  we  are  con- 
sidering the  means  of  solving,)  we  cannot  tell  that  those  other 
oiroumstances  may  not  have  produced  the  whole  of  the  effect, 
independently  or  even  in  spite  of  the  mercury.  The  Method 
of  Difference,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  its  use,  namely  by  com- 
paring the  state  of  things  following  the  experiment  with  the 
state  which  preceded  it,  is  thus,  in  the  case  of  intermixture  of 
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effects,  entirely  onavailiDg ;  becanae  other  causes  thaD  that 
whose  effect  we  are  seeking  to  detenuioe,  have  been  operaUng 
during  the  traDsitioD.  As  far  the  other  mode  of  employing 
the  Method  of  Difference,  namely  by  comparing,  not  the  same 
case  at  two  different  periods,  but  different  cases,  this  in  the 
present  instance  is  quite  chimerical.  In  phenomena  so  com- 
plicated it  is  questionable  if  two  cases,  similar  in  all  respects 
bnt  one,  ever  occurred ;  and  were  they  to  occur,  we  could  not 
possibly  know  that  they  were  so  exactly  similar. 

Anything  like  a  scientific  use  of  the  method  of  experiment, 
in  these  complicated  oases,  is  therefore  out  of  the  question . 
We  can  in  the  most  favourable  eases  only  discover,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  trials,  that  a  certain  cause  is  very  often  followed  by 
a  certain  effect.  For,  in  one  of  these  conjunct  effects,  the 
portion  which  is  determined  by  any  one  of  the  influencing 
agents,  is  generally,  as  we  before  remarked,  but  small ;  and  it 
mast  be  a  more  potent  cause  than  most,  if  even  the  tendency 
which  it  really  exerts  is  not  thwarted  by  other  tendencies  in 
nearly  as  many  cases  as  it  is  fulfilled. 

If  so  little  can  be  done  by  the  experimental  method  to 
determine  the  conditions  of  an  effect  of  many  combined  causes, 
in  the  case  of  medical  science;  still  less  is  this  method  appli- 
cable to  a  class  of  phenomena  more  complicated  than  even 
those  of  physiology,  the  phenomena  of  poUtios  and  history. 
There,  Plurality  of  Oauses  exists  in  almost  boundless  excess, 
and  Uie  effecU  are,  for  the  most  part,  inextricably  interwoven 
with  one  another.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment,  most  of  the 
inquiries  in  political  science  relate  to  the  produetion  of  effects 
of  a  most  comprehensive  description,  such  as  the  public  wealth, 
public  security,  public  morahty,  and  the  like  :  results  liable  to 
be  affected  directly  or  indirectly  either  in  pltu  or  in  mtniu  by 
nearly  every  fact  which  exists,  or  event  which  occurs,  in  human 
■ociety.  The  vulgar  notion,  that  the  safe  methods  on  poLilic&l 
subjects  are  those  of  Baconian  induction — that  the  true  guide 
is  not  general  reasoniog,  but  specific  experience — will  one  day 
be  quoted  as  among  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  a  low  state 
of  the  speculative  faculties  in  any  age  in  which  it  is  accredited. 
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Nothing  can  be  mora  ludicrous  than  Hie  sort  of  parodies  on 
experimental  reasoning  whicb  one  is  ocoUBtomed  to  meet  with, 
not  in  popular  disaussioD  only,  hat  in  grave  treatises,  when 
the  affaire  of  nations  are  the  theme.  "  How,"  it  ia  naked, 
"  oan  an  institution  be  bad,  when  the  country  has  prospered 
nnder  it  ?"  "  How  can  such  or  snob  causes  have  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  one  country,  when  another  has  prospered 
without  them  ?"  Whoever  makes  use  of  an  argument  of  .this 
kind,  not  intending  to  deceive,  sbould  be  sent  back  to  learn 
the  elements  of  some  one  of  the  more  easy  physical  Bciences. 
Such  reasoners  ignore  the  fact  of  Plurality  of  Causes  in  the 
very  case  which  affords  the  most  signal  example  of  it.  So 
little  could  he  concluded,  in  such  a  case,  from  any  possible 
collation  of  individual  instances,  that  even  the  impossibility, 
in  social  phenomena,  of  making  artificial  experiments,  a  cir- 
cumstance otherwise  so  prejudicial  to  directly  inductive  inquiry, 
hardly  affords,  in  this  case,  additional  reason  of  regret.  For 
even  if  we  could  try  experiments  upon  a  nation  or  upon  the 
human  race,  with  as  little  scrapie  as  M.  Magendie  tried  them 
on  dogs  and  rabbits,  ve  should  never  eucceed  in  making  two 
instances  identical  in  every  respect  except  the  presence  or 
absence  of  some  one  definite  circumstance.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  experiment  in  the  philosophical  sense,  which 
takes  place  in  politics,  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  operative 
element  into  national  affairs  by  some  special  and  assignable 
measure  of  government,  such  as  the  enactment  or  repeal  of  a 
particular  law.  But  where  there  are  eo  many  infiuences  at 
work,  it  requires  some  time  for  the  influence  of  any  new  cause 
upon  national  phenomena  to  become  apparent;  and  as  the 
causes  operating  in  so  extensive  a  sphere  are  not  only  infinitely 
numerous,  hut  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alteration,  it  is  always 
oertain  that  before  the  effect  of  the  new  cause  becomes  con- 
spicuous enough  to  be  a  subject  of  induction,  so  many  of  the 
other  influencing  circumstances  will  have  changed  as  to  vitiate 
the  experiment 

Two,  therefore,  of  the  three  possible  methods  for  the  study 
of  phenomena  resulting  from  the  composittOD  of  many  causes. 
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beJDg,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cKse,  iDefficient  and  illn- 
sory,  tbere  remnind  only  the  third, — that  which  considers  the 
causes  separately,  and  infers  the  effect  frx)m  the  balance 
of  the  different  tendencies  which  produce  it:  in  short,  the 
deductive,  or  ci  priori  method.  The  more  particular  con- 
sideration of  this  intelleotaal  process  requires  a  chapter  to 
itsel£ 
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OP   THE    DBDUCTIVB    IIBTHOD. 

$  1.  The  mode  of  investigation  which,  from  the  proved 
inapplicability  of  direct  methods  of  observation  and  experiment, 
remains  to  us  as  the  main  source  of  the  knowledge  we  possess 
or  can  acquire  respecting  tlie  conditions,  and  laws  of  recur- 
rence, of  the  more  complex  phenomena,  is  called,  in  its  most 
general  expression,  the  Deductive  Method ;  and  consists  of 
three  operations :  the  first,  one  of  direct  induction;  thesecoiid, 
of  ratiocination ;  the  third,  of  verification. 

I  call  the  first  step  in  the  process  an  inductive  operation, 
because  there  must  be  a  direct  induction  as  the  basis  of  tbe 
whole;  though  in  many  particular  investigaUons  tbe  place 
of  the  induction  may  he  supplied  by  a  prior  deduction ;  but  tbe 
premises  of  this  prior  deduction  must  have  been  derived  from 
iadaciion. 

The  problem  of  the  Deductive  Method  is,  to  find  the  law 
of  an  effect,  from  the  laws  of  the  different  tendencies  of  which 
it  is  the  joint  result.  The  first  requisit«,  therefore,  is  to  know 
the  laws  of  those  tendencies ;  the  law  of  each  of  the  concurrent 
causes :  and  this  supposes  a  previous  process  of  observation  or 
experiment  upon  each  cause  separately;  or  else  a  previous 
deduction,  which  also  must  depend  for  its  ultimate  premises 
on  observation  or  experiment.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be  social 
or  historical  phenomena,  the  premises  of  the  Deductive  Method 
most  be  the  laws  of  the  causes  which  determine  that  class  of 
phenomena;  and  those  causes  are  human  actions,  together 
with  the  general  outward  circumstances  under  tbe  influence  of 
which  mankind  are  placed,  and  which  constitute  man's  posi- 
tion on  the  earth.  Tbe  DeducUve  Method,  applied  to  social 
phenomena,  must  begin,  therefore,  by  investigating,  or  must 
suppose  to  have  been  ahready  investigated,  the  laws  of  hamaa 
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action,  and  those  properties  of  outward  things  by  which  the 
actions  of  hnman  beings  in  society  are  determined.  Some  of 
these  general  truths  will  naturally  be  obtained  by  obBerration 
and  experiment,  others  by  deduction:  the  more  complex  laws 
of  human  action,  for  example,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
simpler  ones;  but  the  simple  or  elementary  laws  will  always, 
and  necessarily,  have  been  obtained  by  a  direcUy  InductiTe 
process. 

To  ascertain,  then,  the  laws  of  each  separate  cause  which 
takes  a  share  in  producing  the  effect,  is  the  first  dssideratam 
of  the  DeductiTO  Method.  To  know  what  the  canses  are, 
which  must  be  subjected  to  this  process  of  study,  may  or  may 
not  be  difficult.  In  the  case  last  mentioned,  this  first  coodi- 
tion  is  of  easy  Ailfilment.  That  social  phenomena  depend  on 
the  acta  and  mental  impressions  of  human  beings,  never  ooald 
have  been  a  matter  of  any  doubt,  however  imperfectly  it  may 
have  been  known  either  by  what  laws  those  impressions 
and  actions  are  governed,  or  to  what  social  consequences  their 
laws  naturally  lead.  Neither,  again,  after  physical  science 
had  attained  a  certain  development,  conld  there  be  any  real 
doubt  where  to  look  for  tbe  laws  on  which  the  phenomena  of 
life  depend,  since  they  must  be  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
laws  of  the  solid  and  fluid  substaocea  composing  the  organized 
body  end  the  medium  in  which  it  subsists,  together  with  the 
peculiar  vital  laws  of  the  different  tissues  constituting  tbe 
organic  stmcture.  In  other  cases,  really  far  more  simple  than 
these,  it  was  much  leas  obvious  in  what  quarter  the  causea 
were  to  be  looked  for :  as  in  the  case  of  the  celestial  pheno- 
mena. Until,  by  combining  the  laws  of  certain  causes,  it  was 
found  that  those  laws  explained  all  the  facts  which  experience 
had  proved  conoeming  the  heavenly  motions,  and  led  to  pre- 
dictions which  it  always  verified,  mankind  never  knew  that 
those  were  the  canses.  But  whether  we  are  able  to  put  the 
question  before,  or  not  until  after,  we  have  become  capable  of 
answering  it,  in  either  case  it  must  be  answered;  the  laws  of 
tbe  different  causes  must  be  ascertained,  before  we  can  proceed 
to  deduce  from  them  tbe  conditions  of  the  effect. 

Tbe  mode  of  ascertaining  those  laws  neither  is,  nor  can  be. 
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any  other  than  the  fourfold  method  of  exporimentEd  ioquiry, 
already  diecaBaed.  A  fev  remarks  on  the  application  of  that 
method  to  oases  of  tbe  Composition  of  Causes,  are  all  that  is 
requisite. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  law  of  a 
tendency,  by  an  induction  from  cases  in  which  the  tendency 
18  cooDt«racted.  The  laws  of  motion  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  light  from  the  observation  of  bodies  kept  at  rest 
by  the  equilibrium  of  opposing  forces.  Even  where  the  ten- 
dency ia  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  counteracted, 
but  only  modified,  by  having  its  efi'ects  compounded  with  the 
effects  arising  from  some  other  tendency  or  tendencies,  we  are 
still  in  an  nofavourable  position  for  tracing,  by  means  of  snob 
oases,  the  law  of  the  tendency  itself.  It  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  law  that  every  body  in  motion 
tends  to  continue  moving  in  a  straight  line,  by  an  induction 
from  instances  in  which  the  motion  is  deflected  into  a  curve, 
by  being  compounded  with  the  effect  of  an  accelerating  force. 
Notwithstanding  the  resonroes  afforded  in  this  description  of 
cases  by  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations,  the  principles 
T)f  a  judicious  experimentation  prescribe  that  the  law  of  each 
of  the  tendencies  should  be  studied,  if  possible,  in  cases  in 
which  that  tendency  operates  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
no  agencies  hut  those  of  which  the  effect  can,  from  previous 
knowledge,  be  calculated  and  allowed  for. 

Accordingly,  in  the  cases,  unfortunately  very  numerous 
and  important,  in  which  the  causes  do  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  separated  and  observed  apart,  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
laying  down  with  due  certainty  the  inductive  foundation  neces- 
sary to  support  the  deductive  method.  This  difficulty  is  most 
of  all  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  physiological  pheDomeoa ;  it 
being  impossible  to  separate  the  different  agencies  which  col- 
lectively compose  an  organized  body,  without  destroying  the 
very  phenomena  which  it  is  our  object  to  investigate : 

followiDg  life,  in  creatara  we  divaot. 

We  Ion  it,  ID  the  moment  we  detook 

And  for  this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  thai  phy- 
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Biology  IB  embarrasBed  by  greater  natural  diffioolties,  and  is 
probably  Busceptible  of  a  lees  degree  of  ultimate  perfection, 
than  even  the  social  science ;  inasmuch  as  it  ia  possible  to 
Btndy  the  laws  and  operations  of  one  hnman  mind  apart  from 
other  miuda,  much  less  imperfeotly  than  we  can  study  the  laws 
of  one  organ  or  Usaue  of  the  human  body  apart  from  the  other 
organs  or  tisBnes. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  that  pathological  facts, 
or,  to  speak  in  common  language,  diseasee  in  their  different 
forms  and  degrees,  afford  in  the  case  of  physiological  iuvesti- 
gation  the  most  aTulable  equivalent  to  ex  peri  mentation  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  inasmuch  as  they  often  exhibit  to  ns  a  definite 
distucbance  in  some  one  organ  or  organic  function,  the  remain- 
ing organs  and  functions  being,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
unaffeoted.  It  is  tme  that  from  the  perpetual  actions  and 
reactiouB  which  are  going  on  among  all  parta  of  the  organic 
economy,  there  can  be  no  prolonged  disturbance  in  any  one 
function  without  ultimately  involving  many  of  the  others ; 
and  when  once  it  has  done  so,  the  experiment  for  the  most 
part  loses  its  scientific  value.  All  depends  on  obeerving  the 
early  stages  of  the  derangement  i  which,  unfortunately,  are  of 
neces^ty  the  least  marked.  If,  however,  the  organs  and  func- 
tions not  disturbed  in  the  first  instance,  become  affected  in  a 
fixed  order  of  succeesion,  some  light  is  thereby  thrown  upon 
the  action  which  one  organ  exercises  over  another :  and  we 
occasionally  obtain  a  eeries  of  effects  which  we  can  refer  with 
some  confidence  to  the  original  local  derangement ;  hat  for 
this  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  that  the  original 
derangement  wat  local.  If  it  was  what  is  termed  constitu- 
tional, that  is,  if  we  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  animal 
economy  It  took  its  rise,  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturb- 
lancu  which  took  place  in  that  part,  we  are  noahle  to  determine 
which  of  the  various  derangements  was  cause  and  which 
effect ;  which  of  them  were  produced  by  one  another,  and 
which  by  the  direct,  though  perhaps  tardy,  action  of  the 
original  cause. 

Besides  natural  pathological  facta,  we  can  produce  patho- 
logical lacts  artificially ;  we  can  try  experiments,  even  io  tbo 
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popular  seoBe  of  the  term,  by  subjeoting  the  living  being  to 
some  external  agent,  anoh  aa  the  mercury  of  our  former  ex- 
ample, or  the  section  of  a  nerve  to  ascertain  the  functions  of 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  As  this  experimenta- 
tion is  not  inteDded  to  obtain  a  direct  solution  of  any  prac- 
tical question,  but  to  discover  general  laws,  from  which 
afterwards  the  conditioQB  of  any  particular  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained by  deduction ;  the  best  cases  to  select  are  those  of  whiol) 
the  circumstances  can  be  best  ascertained :  and  such  are  generally 
not  those  in  which  there  is  any  practical  object  in  view.  The 
experiments  are  best  tried,  nut  in  a  state  of  disease,  which  is 
essentially  a  changeable  state,  but  in  the  condition  of  health, 
comparatively  a  fixed  state.  In  the  one,  unusual  agencies  are 
at  work,  the  results  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  predicting; 
in  the  other,  the  course  of  the  accustomed  physiological 
phenomena  would,  it  may  generally  be  presumed,  remain  un- 
disturbed, were  it  not  for  the  disturbing  cause  whioh  w* 
introduce. 

Such,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the  Method  of  Concomi- 
tant Vanations,  (the  latter  not  less  incumbered  than  the  more 
elementary  methods  by  the  pecutiar  difiBcalties  of  the  subject,) 
are  our  inductive  resources  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  th& 
causes  considered  separately,  when  we  have  it  not  in  our  power- 
to  make  trial  of  them  in  a  state  of  actual  separation.  The 
insufficiency  of  these  resources  is  so  glaring,  that  no  one  can 
be  surprised  at  the  backward  state  of  the  science  of  physio- 
logy ;  in  which  indeed  our  knowledge  of  causes  is  so  imperfect, 
that  we  can  neither  explain,  nor  could  without  specific  experi- 
ence have  predicted,  many  of  the  facts  which  are  certified  to 
as  by  the  most  ordinary  observation.  Fortunately,  we  are 
much  better  informed  as  to  the  empirical  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena, that  is,  the  uniformities  respecting  which  we  cannot 
yet  decide  whether  they  are  cases  of  causation,  or  mere  results 
of  it.  Not  only  has  the  order  in  which  the  facts  of  organiza- 
tion and  life  succesairely  manifest  themselves,  from  the  first 
germ  of  existence  to  death,  been  found  to  be  uniform,  and 
very  accurately  ascertainable;  but,  by  a  great  application  of 
the  Method  of  Concomitant  Vanations  to  the  entire  facts. of 
VOL.  I.  88 
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aomparafJTe  anatomy  and  phj'siology,  the  ooaditions  of  organifl 
Btructnre  oorrespondiDg  to  each  class  of  functions  havo  been 
determined  with  oonsidentble  precision.  Whether  these  orguiio 
conditions  are  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  and  indeed  whether 
they  are  conditions  at  all,  or  mere  collateral  effects  of  some 
common  cause,  we  are  qaite  ignorant :  nor  are  we  ever  likely 
to  know,  onless  we  could  construct  an  organized  body,  and  try 
whether  it  wonld  live. 

Under  snch  disadvantages  do  we,  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, attempt  the  initial,  or  indnotive  step,  in  the  application 
of  the  Deductive  Method  to  complex  phenomena.  But  snob, 
fortunately,  is  not  the  common  case.  In  general,  the  laws  of 
the  causes  on  which  the  effect  depends  may  be  obtained  by  an 
induction  from  comparatively  simple  instances,  orj  at  the 
worst,  by  deduction  from  the  laws  of  simpler  causes,  so 
obtained.  By  simple  instances  are  meant,  of  course,  those 
in  which  the  action  of  each  cause  was  not  iutermixed  or  inter- 
fered with,  or  not  to  any  great  extent,  by  other  causes  whose 
laws  were  unknown.  And  only  when  the  induction  which  fur- 
nisbed  the  premises  to  the  Deductive  Method  rested  on  such 
instances,  has  the  application  of  such  a  method  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  laws  of  a  complex  effect,  been  attended  with 
brilliant  results. 

§  2.  When  the  laws  of  the  causes  have  been  ascertained, 
and  tbe  first  stage  of  the  great  logical  operation  now  under 
discussion  satisfactorily  accomplished,  tbe  second  part  follows ; 
that  of  determining  from  the  laws  of  tbe  causes,  what  effect 
any  given  combination  of  those  causes  will  produce.  This  is  a 
process  of  calculation,  in  tbe  wider  sense  of  tbe  term  ;  and  very 
often  involves  processes  of  calculation  in  tbe  narrowest  sense. 
li  is  a  ratiocination ;  and  when  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  is 
so  perfect,  as  to  extend  to  the  exact  numerical  laws  which 
Uiey  observe  in  producing  their  effects,  the  ratiocination  may 
reckou  among  its  premises  the  theorems  of  the  science  uf 
number,  in  the  whole  immense  extent  of  that  science.  Not 
only  are  the  most  advanced  tmths  of  mathematics  often 
leqnired  to  enable  us  to  compute  an  effect,  tbe  numerical  law 
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of  vhicb  we  already  know ;  but,  even  by  the  aid  of  tiioae  moBt 
advanced  truths,  we  oan  go  hot  a  little  way.  la  bo  simple  a 
ease  as  the  commoo  problem  of  three  bodies  gravitatitig 
towards  one  another,  with  a  force  directly  as  their  mass  uid 
iaveisely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  all  the  resources  of  the 
oaloalus  have  not  hitherto  sufficed  to  obtain  any  general  sola- 
tioQ  bnt  an  approximate  one.  la  a  case  a  little  more  complex, 
bat  still  one  of  the  simplest  which  arise  in  practice,  that  of  the 
motion  of  a  projectile,  the  causes  which  affect  the  velocity  and 
range  (for  example)  of  a  oannon-ball,  may  be  all  known  aad 
estimated  ;  the  force  of  the  gunpowder,  the  angle  of  elevation, 
the  density  of  the  air,  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wiod ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  mathematical  problems  to 
combine  all  these,  so  as  to  det«nniae  the  effect  resniting  fh>m 
their  collective  action. 

Besides  the  theorems  of  number,  those  of  geometry  also 
come  in  as  premises,  where  the  effects  take  place  in  space,  and 
involve  motion  and  extension,  as  in  mechanics,  optics,  acous- 
tics, astronomy.  But  when  the  complication  increases,  and 
the  effects  are  under  the  ioBuence  of  so  many  and  such  shift- 
ing causes  as  to  give  no  room  either  for  fixed  numbers,  or  for 
straight  lines  and  regular  curves,  (as  in  the  cose  of  physiolo- 
gical, to  say  nothing  of  mental  and  social  pbenomeoa,)  the 
laws  of  number  and  extension  are  applicable,  if  at  all,  only  on 
that  large  scale  on  which  precision  of  details  becomes  uoim- 
portant ;  aud  although  these  laws  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  investigation  of  nature 
by  the  Deductive  Method,  as  for  example  in  the  Newtoaian 
theory  of  the  celestial  motions,  they  are  by  no  means  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  every  such  process.  All  that  is  essential  in  it 
is  reasoning  firom  a  general  law  to  a  particular  case,  that 
is,  determining  by  means  of  the  particular  circumstenoes  of 
that  case,  what  result  is  required  io  that  instance  to  fulfil  the 
law.  Thus  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  if  the  fact  that  air 
has  weight  had  been  previously  known,  it  would  have  bees 
easy,  without  any  numerical  data,  to  deduce  from  the  general 
law  of  equilibrium,  that  the  mercury  would  stand  ia  the  tube 
at  such  a  height  that  the  column  of  meroory  would  ezaoUy 
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balance   a  oolumo   of  the   atmosphere  of  equal    diameter; 
beoaaBe,  otherwise,  equilibrium  would  not  exist. 

By  such  ratiocinations  from  the  separata  laws  of  the 
causes,  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  in  answering 
either  of  the  following  questions :  Given  a  certain  oombination 
of  causes,  what  effect  will  follow?  and.  What  combination 
of  causes,  if  it  existed,  would  produce  a  given  effect?  In  the 
one  case,  we  determine  the  effect  to  be  expected  in  any  com- 
plex circumstancea  of  which  the  different  elements  are  known: 
in  the  other  case  we  learn,  according  to  what  law — under 
what  antecedent  conditions — a  given  complex  effect  will 
occur. 

§  9.  But  (it  may  here  be  asked)  are  not  the  same  argu- 
ments by  which  the  methods  of  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment were  set  aside  as  illusory  when  applied  to  the  laws 
of  complex  pbenomeua,  applicable  with  equal  force  against  the 
Method  of  Deduction  ?  When  in  every  single  instance  a  mnl- 
titude,  often  an  unknown  multitude,  of  agencies,  are  clashing 
and  combining,  what  security  have  we  that  in  our  computation 
a jtmri  we  have  taken  all  these  into  our  reckoning?  How 
many  must  we  not  generally  be  ignorant  of?  Among  those 
which  we  know,  how  probable  that  some  have  been  over 
looked ;  and,  even  were  all  included,  how  vain  the  pretence 
of  summing  up  the  effects  of  many  causes,  unless  we  know 
accurately  the  numerical  law  of  each, — a  condition  in  most 
cases  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  even  when  fulfilled,  to  make  the 
oalcnlation  transcends,  in  any  but  very  simple  cases,  the  utmost 
power  of  mathematical  science  with  all  its  most  modem  im- 
provements. 

These  objections  have  real  weight,  and  would  he  altogether 
unanswerable,  if  there  were  no  test  by  which,  when  we  employ 
the  Deductive  Method,  we  might  judge  whether  an  error 
of  any  of  the  above  descriptions  had  been  committed  or  not. 
Snob  a  teat  however  there  is  :  and  its  application  forma,  nnder 
the  name  of  Verification,  the  third  essential  component  part  of 
the  Deduetjve  Method  ;  without  which  all  the  resultu  it  can 
give  have  little  other  value  than   that  of  gaesa-work.      To 
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warrant  reliance  on  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  hj 
deduction,  these  conclnsione  must  be  fonnd,  ou  oarefol  com- 
parieon,  to  accord  vith  the  results  of  direct  observation 
wherever  it  can  he  had.  If,  when  we  have  experience  to  com- 
pare with  them,  this  experience  confirms  tbem,  we  maj  safely 
trnst  to  them  in  other  cases  of  which  our  specific  experience 
is  yet  to  come.  But  if  our  deductions  have  led  to  the  conoln- 
eion  that  from  a  particular  combination  of  causes  a  ^ven  effect 
would  result,  then  in  all  known  cases  where  that  combination 
can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  and  where  the  effect  has  not 
followed,  we  must  be  able  to  show  (or  at  least  to  make  a  pro- 
bable surmise)  what  frustrated  it :  if  we  cannot,  the  theory  is 
imperfect,  and  not  yet  to  be  relied  upon.  Nor  is  the  verifica- 
tion complete,  unless  some  of  the  cases  io  which  the  theory 
is  borne  out  by  the  observed  result,  are  of  at  least  equal  com- 
plexity with  any  other  cases  in  which  its  application  could  be 
called  for. 

If  direct  observation  and  collation  of  instances  have  fur- 
nished us  with  any  empirical  laws  of  the  effect  (whether  true 
in  all  observed  cases  or  only  true  for  the  most  part),  the  most 
effectual  verification  of  which  the  theory  could  be  susceptible 
would  he,  that  it  led  deductively  to  those  empirical  laws ; 
that  tlie  uniformities,  whether  complete  or  incomplete,  which 
were  observed  to  exist  among  the  phenomena,  were  accounted 
for  by  the  laws  of  the  causes — were  auch  as  could  not  but  exist 
if  those  be  really  the  causes  by  which  the  phenomena  ore  pro- 
duced. Thus  it  was  very  reasonably  deemed  an  essential 
requisite  of  any  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  celestial 
motions,  that  it  should  lead  by  deduction  to  Elepler's  laws : 
which,  accordingly,  the  Newtonian  theory  did. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  verification  of  theories 
obtained  by  deduction,  it  is  important  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  empirical  laws  of  tiie  phenomena  should  be  as 
oertained,  by  a  comparison  of  instances,  conformably  to  the 
Method  of  Agreement:  as  well  as  (it  must  he  added)  that 
the  phenomena  themselves  should  be  described,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  as  well  as  accurate  manner  possible ;  by  col- 
lecting from  the  observation  of  parte,  the   simplest  poBsibl* 
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correct  ezpreseione  for  tlie  oorrespondiDg  wholes:  as  irlieti 
the  series  of  the  observed  places  of  a  plaaet  was  first  expressed 
by  a  circle,  then  by  a  system  of  epicycles,  and  sabaeqaently  b; 
an  ellipse. 

It  is  worth  remaiking,  that  coaiplex  instanceB  which 
wonld  have  been  of  no  use  for  the  discovery  of  the  simple 
laws  into  which  we  ultimately  analyse  their  phenomena, 
nererthelesB,  when  they  have  served  to  verify  the  analysis, 
become  additional  evidence  of  the  laws  themselves.  Altfaongh 
we  conld  not  have  got  at  the  law  from  complex  cases,  still 
when  the  law,  got  at  otherwise,  is  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  result  of  a  complex  case,  that  case  becomes  a  new 
experiment  on  the  law,  and  helps  to  confirm  what  it  did 
not  assist  to  discover.  It  is  a.  new  trial  of  the  principle  in 
a  different  set  of  circumstances;  and  occasionally  serves  to 
eliminate  some  clrcutsetance  not  previously  excluded,  and  the 
exclusion  of  which  might  require  an  experiment  impossible  to 
be  exeented.  This  was  strikingly  conspicuous  in  the  example 
formerly  qnoted,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  observed 
and  the  calculated  velocity  of  sound  was  ascertained  to  result 
from  the  heat  extricated  by  the  condensation  which  takes 
place  in  each  sonorouB  vibration.  This  was  a  trial,  in  new 
circumstancee,  of  the  law  of  the  development  of  heat  hy  com- 
pression ;  and  it  added  materially  to  the  proof  of  the  nniver- 
eality  of  that  lew.  Accordingly  any  law  of  nature  is  deemed 
to  have  gained  in  point  of  certainty,  by  being  found  to  explain 
some  complex  case  which  had  not  previously  been  thought  of 
in  connexion  with  it ;  and  this  indeed  is  a  consideratJoD  to 
which  it  is  the  habit  of  scientific  inquirers  to  attach  rather  too 
much  value  tbaa  too  little. 

To  the  Deductive  Metliod,  thus  characterized  in  its  three 
constituent  parts.  Induction,  Ratiocination,  and  Verifica- 
tion, the  human  mind  is  indebted  for  its  most  conapicnooB 
trinmphs  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  To  it  we  owe  all 
the  theories  by  which  vast  and  complicated  phenomena  are 
embraced  under  a  few  dmple  laws,  which,  considered  as  the 
laws  of  those  great  phenomena,  oould  never  have  been  detected 
by  their  direct  study.     We  may  form  some  ooaoAption  of 
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irbat  the  method  has  done  for  us,  from  the  case  of  the  celestial 
motioDs ;  oDe  of  the  simplest  among  the  greater  instfuices  of 
the  CompoeitioQ  of  Ganges,  since  (except  in  a  few  cases  not 
of  primary  importaDce)  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  he 
considered,  without  material  inaccuracy,  to  be  never  at  one 
time  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  more  than  two  bodies, 
the  sun  and  one  other  planet  or  satellite,  making  with  the 
lesctioQ  of  the  body  itself,  and  the  tangential  ibroe  (as  I  see 
no  objection  to  calling  the  force  generated  by  the  body's  own 
motion,  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent*)  only 
four  different  agents  on  the  concurrence  of  which  the  moticHW 
of  that  body  depend ;  a  much  smaller  number,  no  doubt,  than 
that  by  which  any  other  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature  is 
determined  or  modified.  Yet  how  conld  we  ever  have  ascer- 
tained the  combiuation  of  forces  on  which  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets  are  dependent,  by  merely  comparing  ths 
orbits,  or  velocities,  of  different  planets,  or  the  difi'erent  velo- 
cities or  positions  of  the  same  planet  ?  Notwithstanding  the 
legnlarity  which  manifests  itself  in  those  motions,  in  a  degree 
BO  rare  among  the  effects  of  a  concurrence  of  causes ;  although 
the  periodical  recurrence  of  exactly  the  same  effect,  affords 
positive  proof  that  all  the  combinations  of  causes  which  occur 
at  all,  recur  periodically ;  we  should  not  have  known  what  the 
causes  were,  if  the  existence  of  agencies  precisely  similar  on 
our  own  earth  had  not,  fortunately,  brought  the  oanses  then- 
selves  within  the  reach  of  experimentation  under  simple 
circum stances.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  analyse,  further 
on,  this  great  example  of  the  Method  of  Deduotion,  we  shall 
not  occupy  any  time  with  it  here,  but  shall  prooeed  to  that 
secondary  application  of  the  Deductive  Method,  the  result  of 
which  is  not  to  prove  laws  of  phenomena,  but  to  explain 
them. 

*  Hare  li  do  dangar  of  oonfonndiikg  thii  ■ooepUlkn  «f  Uw  t<m  with  &• 
pMnliar  smplajaent  of  (be  phrue  "  tangantU  fonw"  in  Um  ttMoij  of  lb* 
pkiwtaij  pMtnrbatioiii. 
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OF   THE    EXPLANATION    OF    LAWS    OF    NATUBB. 

^  I.  The  deductive  operation  by  vhich  ve  derive  the 
lav  of  an  effect  from  the  laws  of  the  oauses,  the  coDCurreDce 
of  whiob  gives  rise  to  it,  ma;  be  nndertalten  either  for  the 
porpose  of  discovering  the  law,  or  of  explaining  a  law  already 
discoTered.  The  word  explanation  occurs  so  continually  and 
holds  BO  important  a  place  in  philosophy,  that  a  little 
time  spent  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  it  will  be  profitably 
employed. 

Alt  individQal  Tact  is  said  to  be  explained,  by  pointing  oat 
its  cause,  that  is,  by  stating  tfae  law  or  laws  of  oausation,  of 
whiob  its  production  is  an  instance.  Thus,  a  confiegration 
is  explained,  when  it  is  proved  to  have  arisen  from  a  spark 
falling  into  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  combustibles.  And  in  a 
similar  manner,  a  law  or  uniformity  in  nature  is  said  to  be 
explained,  when  another  law  or  laws  are  pointed  out,  of 
which  that  law  itself  is  but  a  case,  and  from  which  it  could  be 
dednced. 

§  2.  There  are  three  distinguishable  sets  of  circumstances 
in  which  a  law  of  causation  may  be  explained  from,  or,  aa  it 
also  is  often  expressed,  resolved  into,  other  laws. 

The  first  is  the  case  already  so  fully  considered  ;  an 
'intermixture  of  laws,  producing  a  joint  effect  equal  to  the 
sum  of  tfae  effects  of  the  causes  taken  separately.  The  law 
of  tfae  complex  effect  is  explained,  by  being  resolved  into  the 
separate  laws  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  it.  Thus, 
the  law  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  resolved  into  the  law  of 
the  tangential  force,  which  tends  to  produce  an  uniform 
motion  in  the  tangent,  and  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force 
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vliich  tends  to  prodace  en  accelerating  motion  towards  the 
sun  ;  the  real  motion  being  it  compound  uf  the  two. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  in  this  resolution  of  the 
law  of  a  complex  effect,  the  laws  of  which  it  is  compounded 
are  not  the  only  elements.  It  is  resolved  into  the  laws  of  the 
separate  caases,  together  with  the  fact  of  their  coexistence. 
The  one  is  as  essential  an  ingredient  as  the  other ;  whether 
the  object  be  to  discover  the  law  of  the  effect,  or  only  to 
explain  it.  To  deduce  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  motions,  we 
require  not  only  to  know  the  law  of  a  rectilineal  and  that  of  a 
gravitative  force,  but  tbe  existence  of  both  these  forces  in  the 
celestial  regions,  and  even  their  relative  amount.  Tbe  complex 
laws  of  causation  are  thus  resolved  into  two  distinct  kinds 
of  elements :  the  one,  simpler  laws  of  causation,  the  other  (in 
the  aptly  selected  language  of  Dr.  Chalmers)  collocations ;  the 
collocations  consisting  in  the  existence  of  certain  agents  or 
powers,  in  certain  circumstances  of  place  and  time.  Wo  shall 
hereafler  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  distinction,  and  to 
dwell  OQ  it  at  such  length  as  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
of  further  insisting  on  it  here.  The  first  mode,  then,  of  the 
explanation  of  Laws  of  Causation,  is  when  the  law  of  an  effect 
is  resolved  into  the  various  tendencies  of  which  it  is  the  result, 
together  with  the  laws  of  those  tendencies. 

§  3.  A  second  case  is  when,  between  what  seemed  the 
cause  end  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  effect,  further  observa- 
tion detects  an  intermediate  hnk  ;  a  fact  caused  by  the  ante- 
cedent, and  in  its  turn  causing  the  consequent;  so  that  the 
cause  at  first  assigned  is  but  the  remote  cause,  .operating 
through  the  iotermediato  phenomenon.  A  seemed  the  cause 
of  C,  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  A  was  only  the  cause 
of  B,  and  that  it  is  B  which  was  the  cause  of  G.  For  example: 
mankind  were  aware  that  the  act  of  touching  an  outward 
object  caused  a  sensation.  It  was  subsequently  discovered, 
that  after  we  have  touched  the  object,  and  before  we  ezpe- 
tienoe  tbe  sensation,  some  change  takes  plaoe  ia  a  kind  of 
thread  called  a  nerve,  which  extends  from  our  outward  organs 
to  the  brain.     Toncbiag  the  object,  therefore,  is  only  tbe 
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xamote  oanse  of  oar  Beosatioii ;  that  is,  not  the  oanse,  pioperijr 
speaking,  but  the  caaee  of  the  cause ; — the  real  cause  of  the 
Bensation  is  the  ohange  id  the  state  of  the  nerve.  Future 
experience  may  not  oulj  give  us  more  knowledge  than  ve  now 
have  of  the  particular  oature  of  this  change,  but  ma^  also 
interpolate  another  link:  between  the  contaot  (for  example) 
of  the  object  with  onr  outward  orgaoB,  and  the  prodnction  of 
the  change  of  state  in  the  nerve,  there  ma;  take  place  some 
electric  phenomenon ;  or  some  phenomenon  of  a  nature  not 
Tesembltng  the  effects  of  any  known  agency.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, no  such  intermediate  link  has  been  discovered ;  and  the 
touch  of  the  object  must  be  considered,  provisionally,  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  nerve.  The  sequence, 
therefore,  of  a  sensation  of  touch  on  contact  with  an  object,  is 
ascertained  not  to  be  an  ultimate  law ;  it  is  resolved,  as  the 
phrase  is,  into  two  other  laws, — the  law,  that  contact  with  an 
object  prodaces  an  affection  of  the  nerve ;  and  the  law,  that 
an  affection  of  the  nerve  produces  sensation. 

To  take  another  example  :  the  more  power^l  acids  corrode 
OF  blacken  organic  compounds.  This  ia  a  case  of  caoBattOD, 
but  of  remote  causation ;  and  is  said  to  he  explained  when  it 
is  shown  that  there  is  an  intarmedi ate  link,  namely,  the  separa- 
tion of  some  of  the  chemical  elements  of  tbs  organic  stnictars 
from  the  rest,  and  their  entering  into  combination  with  the 
acid.  The  acid  oaases  this  separation  of  the  elements,  and 
the  separation  of  the  elements  causes  the  disorganization,  and 
often  the  charring  of  the  structore.  So,  again,  chlorine 
extracts  colouring  matters,  (whence  its  efficacy  in  bleaching,) 
and  pnrifies  the  air  from  infection.  This  law  is  resolved  into 
tbe  two  following  laws.  Chlorine  has  a  powerful  affinity  ibt 
bases  of  all  kinds,  particularly  metallic  bases  and  hydrogen. 
Snob  bases  are  essential  elements  of  colouring  matters  and 
contagious  oomponnds  :  which  substances,  therefore,  an 
decomposed  and  destroyed  by  chlorine. 

4  4.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  when  a  Baqaanoe 
of  phenomena  is  thus  resolTed  into  other  laws,  they  are  alwaya 
laws  more  general  than  itself.    The  law  that  A  is  followed  bj 
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0,  is  lesa  general  than  either  of  the  laws  whioh  cooooot  B 
with  C  and  A  with  B.  This  will  appear  from  very  simple 
oonsideratioDS. 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to  be  couDteracted  or  frus- 
trated, by  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  negative  conditioa :  the 
tendency,  therefore,  of  B  to  prodnce  C  may  be  defeated.  Now 
the  law  tliat  A  produces  B,  is  equally  fulfilled  whether  B  is 
followed  by  C  or  not;  but  the  law  that  A  prodaces  C  by 
means  uf  B,  is  of  course  only  fulfilled  when  B  is  really  followed 
by  C,  and  is  therefore  less  general  than  the  law  that  A  produces 

B.  It  is  also  leas  general   than   the   law  that  B  produces 

C.  For  B  may  have  other  causes  besides  A ;  and  as  A  pro- 
duces G  only  by  means  of  B,  while  B  produces  G  whether  it 
has  itself  been  produced  by  A  or  hy  anything  else,  the  second 
law  embraces  a  greater  number  of  instances,  covers  as  it  were 
a  greater  space  of  ground,  than  the  first. 

Thus,  in  our  former  example,  the  law  that  the  contact  of 
an  object  causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  nerve,  is  more 
general  than  the  kw  that  contact  with  an  objeet  causes  sensa- 
tion, since,  for  aught  we  know,  the  change  in  the  nerve  may 
equally  take  place  when,  from  a  counteracting  cause,  as  for 
instance,  strong  mental  excitemtint,  the  sensation  does  not 
follow  ;  as  in  a  battle,  where  wounds  are  often  received  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  receiving  them.  And  again,  the  law 
that  change  in  the  state  of  a  nerve  produces  sensation,  is  more 
general  than  the  law  that  contact  with  an  object  produces 
Bensation ;  since  the  sensation  equally  follows  the  change  ia 
tiie  nerve  when  not  produced  b;  contact  with  an  object,  but 
by  some  other  cause ;  as  in  the  well-kiLown  case,  when  a  per> 
•OS  who  has  lost  a  Umb,  feels  the  same  sensation  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  call  a  pain  in  the  limb. 

Not  only  are  the  laws  of  more  immediate  sequence  into 
whioh  the  law  of  a  remote  sequence  is  resolved,  laws  of  greater 
generality  than  that  law  is,  but  (as  a  oonseqnence  of,  or  rather 
as  implied  in,  their  greater  generality)  they  are  more  to  be 
nlied  on ;  there  are  fewer  chances  of  their  being  nltimalelj 
found  not  to  be  nniversally  true.  From  the  moment  when 
the  sequence  of  A  and  C  is  shown  not  to  be  immediate,  but  to 
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depend  on  an  iaterreniiig  phenometiOD,  then,  however  coq- 
staot  and  invariable  the  sequence  of  A  and  C  has  bitherto 
been  found,  possibilities  arise  of  its  failure,  exceeding  tbosa 
vbich  can  affect  cither  of  the  more  immediate  sequences,  A,  B, 
and  B,  C.  The  tendency  of  A  to  produce  G  may  be  defeated 
by  vhntever  is  capable  of  defeating  either  the  tendency  of  A 
to  produce  B,  or  the  tendency  of  B  to  produce  G  ;  it  is  there- 
fore twice  as  liable  to  failure  as  either  of  those  more  elementary 
tendencies ;  and  the  generalization  that  A  is  always  followed 
by  G,  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  found  erroneous.  And  so  of  tbe 
converse  generalization,  that  C  is  always  preceded  and  caused 
by  A ;  which  will  be  erroneous  not  only  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  a  second  immediate  mode  of  production  of  0  itself,  bnt 
moreover  if  there  be  a  second  mode  of  production  of  B,  the 
immediate  antecedent  of  C  in  the  sequence. 

The  resolution  of  the  one  generalization  into  the  otliec 
two,  not  only  shows  that  there  are  possible  limitations  of  the 
former,  from  which  its  two  elements  are  exempt,  but  shows 
also  where  these  are  to  be  looked  for.  As  soon  as  we  know 
that  B  intervenes  between  A  and  U,  we  also  know  that  if  there 
be  cases  in  which  the  eequeoce  of  A  and  G  does  not  hold,  thesa 
are  most  likely  to  be  found  by  studying  the  effects  or  the  con* 
ditioDB  of  the  phenomenon  B. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  second  of  the  three  modea  in 
which  a  law  may  be  resolved  into  other  laws,  the  latter  are 
more  general,  that  is,  extend  to  more  cases,  and  are  also  less 
likely  to  require  limitation  from  subsequent  experience,  than 
the  law  which  they  serve  to  explain.  They  are  more  nearly 
anoonditioDal ;  they  are  defeated  by  fewer  contingencies; 
they  are  a  nearer  approach  to  the  universal  ti-uth  of  nature. 
The  same  observations  are  still  more  evidently  true  with  regard 
to  the  first  of  the  three  modes  of  resolution.  When  the  law 
of  an  effect  of  combined  causes  is  resolved  into  the  separata 
laws  of  the  causes,  the  nature  of  the  case  implies  that  the  law 
of  the  effect  is  less  general  than  the  law  of  any  of  the  causea, 
ance  it  only  holds  when  they  are  combined  ;  while  the  lav  of 
any  one  of  the  causes  holds  good  both  then,  and  also  whaa 
41>st  cause  act«  apart  from  t^e  rest.    It  is  also  manifest  that 
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the  complex  law  ie  liable  to  be  ofteser  unfulfilled  than  any  one 
of  the  simpler  laws  of  which  it  is  the  result,  since  every  oon- 
tingency  which  defeats  any  of  the  laws  prevents  so  much  of 
the  effect  as  depends  on  it,  and  thereby  defeats  the  complex 
law.  The  mere  rusting,  for  example,  of  some  small  part  of  a 
great  machine,  often  aufiiues  entirely  to  prevent  the  effect 
which  ought  to  I'esult  from  the  joint  action  of  all  the  parts. 
The  law  of  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  causes  is  always  sub- 
ject to  the  whole  of  the  negative  conditions  which  attach  to 
the  action  of  all  the  causes  severally. 

There  is  another  and  an  equally  strongreason  why  the  law 
of  a  complex  effect  must  be  less  general  than  the  laws  of  the 
causes  which  conspire  to  produce  it.  The  same  causes,  acting 
according  to  the  same  laws,  nnd  differing  only  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  combined,  often  produce  effects  which 
differ  not  mei'ely  in  quantity,  but  in  kind.  The  combination 
of  a  centripetal  with  a  projectile  force,  In  the  proportions 
which  obtain  in  all  the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  eolar 
system,  gives  rise  to  an  elliptical  motion;  but  if  the  ratio  of 
the  two  forces  to  each  other  were  slightly  altered,  it  is  demon* 
strated  that  the  motion  produced  would  he  in  a  circle,  or  a 
parabola,  or  an  hyperbola:  and  it  is  thought  that  in  the 
case  of  some  comets  one  of  these  is  probitbly  the  fact.  Yet 
the  law  of  the  parabolic  motion  would  be  resolvable  into  the 
very  same  simple  laws  into  which  that  of  the  elliptical  motion 
ia  resolved,  namely,  the  law  of  the  permanence  of  rectilineal 
motion,  and  the  law  of  gravitation.  If,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  some  circumstance  were  to  manifest  itself 
which,  without  defeating  the  law  of  either  of  those  forces, 
should  merely  alter  their  proportion  to  one  another,  (each  as 
the  shock  of  some  solid  body,  or  even  the  accumulating  effect 
of  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which  astronomers  have 
been  led  to  surmise  that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
take  place,)  the  elliptical  motion  might  be  changed  into  a 
motion  in  some  other  conic  section  ;  and  the  complex  law,  that 
the  planetary  motions  take  place  in  ellipses,  would  he  deprived 
of  its  universality,  though  the  discovery  would  not  at  all  de- 
tract from  the  uuiveFsality  of  the  simpler  laws  into  which  that. 
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oomplez  law  is  resolved.  Tbe  law,  in  abort,  of  each  of  the 
conoorreat  caaees  remains  the  same,  however  their  oolloca- 
tionB  may  vary  ;  but  the  law  of  their  joint  effect  varies  with 
every  difference  in  tbe  oollocatione.  There  needs  no  more 
to  show  bow  much  more  general  the  elementary  laws  must 
he,  than  any  of  the  complex  laws  which  are  derived  from 
them. 

§  5.  Besides  the  two  modes  which  have  been  treated  of, 
there  is  a  third  mode  in  wliich  laws  are  resolved  into  one 
another ;  and  in  this  it  is  self-evident  that  they  are  resolved 
into  laws  more  general  than  themselves.  This  third  mode  is 
&e  aubtumption  (as  it  has  been  called)  of  one  law  nnder 
another :  or  (what  comes  to  tbe  same  thing)  the  gathering  np 
of  several  laws  into  one  more  general  law  which  includes 
them  all.  The  most  splendid  example  of  this  operation  waa 
when  terrestrial  gravity  and  tbe  central  force  of  the  solar 
system  were  brought  together  nnder  tbe  general  law  of  gravi- 
tation. It  bad  been  proved  antecedently  that  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  tend  to  the  sun  ;  and  it  had  been  known 
from  tbe  earliest  times  that  terrestrial  bodies  tend  towards  the 
eartb.  These  were  similar  phenomena ;  and  to  enable  tbem 
both  to  be  sabsamed  under  one  law,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
prove  that,  as  the  effects  were  similar  in  qaality,  so  also  they, 
as  to  quantity,  conform  to  tbe  same  rules.  This  was  first 
shown  to  be  true  of  tbe  moon,  which  agreed  with  terrestrial 
objects  not  only  in  tending  to  a  centre,  but  in  the  fact  that 
this  centre  was  the  earth.  Tbe  tendency  of  the  moon  towards 
tiiB  earth  being  ascertained  to  vary  as  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance,  it  was  deduced  from  this,  by  direct  calculation, 
that  if  the  moon  were  as  near  to  the  earth  as  terrestrial  objects 
are,  and  the  tangential  force  were  suspended,  tbe  moon 
would  fall  towards  the  earth  through  exactly  as  many  feet  in 
a  second  as  those  objects  do  by  virtue  of  their  weight.  Hence 
the  inference  was  irresistible,  that  tbe  moon  also  tends  to  tbe 
earUi  by  virtue  of  its  weight:  and  that  tbe  two  pbenomeDs, 
the  tendency  of  tbe  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  tendency  of 
tenestrial  objects   to  the  eartb,  being  not  only  Bimilar  in 
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qaslity,  but,  whoQ  ia  the  same  oircumBtaDces,  identioal  in 
qasntity,  are  casee  of  one  and  the  same  law  of  oansatioQ.  Bat 
the  tendency  of  the  moon  to  the  eartb,  and  the  teodenc;  of 
the  earth  and  planets  to  the  aun,  were  already  knovn  to  be 
oases  of  the  some  law  of  causation :  and  thue  the  law  of  all 
tlieae  tendenoieB,  and  the  law  of  terrestrial  gravity,  were  recog- 
nised Bs  identical,  and  were  subsumed  under  one  general  law, 
that  of  gravitation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  laws  of  m^netic  phenomena  have 
more  recently  been  subsumed  under  known  laws  of  electricity. 
It  is  thas  that  the  most  general  laws  of  nature  are  usually 
arrived  at :  we  mount  to  them  by  sucoessive  steps.  For,  to 
arrive  by  correct  induction  at  laws  which  bold  under  such  an 
immense  variety  of  circumstances,  laws  so  general  as  to  bs 
independent  of  any  varieties  of  space  or  time  which  we  are 
able  to  observe,  requires  for  the  most  part  many  distinct  sets  of 
experiments  or  observations,  conducted  at  difibrent  times  and 
by  different  people.  One  part  of  the  law  is  first  ascertained, 
afterwards  another  part:  one  set  of  observations  teaches  us 
that  the  law  holds  good  under  some  conditions,  another 
that  it  holds  good  under  other  conditions,  by  combining  which 
observations  we  find  that  it  holds  good  under  conditions  much 
more  general,  or  even  universally.  The  general  law,  in  this 
case,  is  literally  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  ones;  it  is  the 
lecognitioQ  of  the  same  sequence  in  different  sets  of  instances  ; 
and  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  merely  one  step  in  the  pro- 
eess  of  elimination.  That  tendency  of  bodies  towards  one 
another,  which  we  now  call  gravity,  bod  at  first  been  observed 
only  on  the  earth's  surface,  where  it  manifested  itself  only  as  a 
tendency  of  ail  bodies  towards  the  earth,  and  might,  therefore, 
be  asoribed  to  a  peculiar  property  of  the  earth  itself:  one  of 
the  ciroumstanoes,  namely,  the  proximity  of  the  earth,  had 
not  been  eliminated.  To  eliminate  this  circumstance  required 
a  fresh  set  of  instances  in  other  parts  of  the  universe :  these 
we  oould  not  ourselves  create ;  and  though  nature  had  created 
tiiem  for  us,  we  were  placed  in  very  unfavourable  ciroum- 
stances  for  observing  them.  To  make  tbeee  observations,  fell 
naturally  to  the  lot  of  s  di&ient  aet  of  persona  firom  those 
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who  studied  terrestrial  pheDomQcn,  &ad  bad,  indeed,  been  a 
mBtt«r  of  great  intereet  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  explaining 
celestial  facts  by  t«rreBtrinl  laws  was  looked  opon  as  the  con- 
founding of  an  indefeasible  distinction.  When,  however,  ibe 
oelestial  motions  were  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  dednc- 
tiTC  processes  perromed,  from  which  it  appeared  that  their 
laws  and  those  of  terrestrial  gravity  corresponded,  those  celes- 
tial observations  became  a  set  of  instances  which  exactly 
eliminated  the  circumstance  of  proximity  to  the  earth;  and 
proved  that  in  the  original  case,  that  of  terrestrial  objects,  it 
was  not  the  earth,  as  such,  that  caused  the  motion  or  tbe 
pressure,  but  the  oircumstance  common  to  that  case  with  the 
oelestial  instances,  namely,  the  presence  of  some  great  body 
within  certain  limits  of  distance. 

§  6.  There  are,  then,  three  modes  of  explaining  laws  of 
causation,  or,  which  is  the  sbqic  thing,  resolving  them  into 
other  laws.  First,  when  the  law  of  an  effect  of  combined 
cauBes  is  resolved  into  the  separate  laws  of  tbe  causes,  together 
with  the  fact  of  their  combination.  Secondly,  when  the  law 
which  connects  any  two  links,  not  proximate,  in  a  chain  of 
causation,  is  resolved  into  the  laws  which  connect  each  with 
the  intermediate  links.  Both  of  these  ore  cases  of  resolving 
one  law  into  two  or  more ;  in  tbe  third,  two  or  more  ara 
resolved  into  one :  when,  after  the  law  has  been  shown  to  hold 
good  in  several  different  classes  of  oases,  we  decide  that  what 
is  true  in  each  of  these  classes  of  cases,  is  true  under  some 
more  general  supposition,  consisting  of  what  all  those  classes 
of  cases  have  iu  common.  We  may  here  remark  that  this  last 
operation  involves  none  of  tbe  uncertaintjea  attendant  on 
induction  by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  since  we  need  not 
suppose  the  result  to  be  extended  by  way  of  inference  to  any 
new  class  of  cases,  different  from  those  by  the  oomparison  of 
which  it  was  engendered. 

In  all  these  three  processes,  laws  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
resolved  into  laws  more  general  than  themselves;  laws  ex- 
tending to  all  the  coses  which  tbe  former  extended  to,  and 
othecB  besides.     In  the  first  two  modes  they  are  also  resolved 
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into  laws  more  oeriun,  in  other  words,  more  universally  trae 
than  themselves ;  they  are,  in  fact,  proved  not  to  be  themselvea 
laws  of  nature,  the  character  of  whiob  ia  to  be  universally  trnei 
but  remdu  of  laws  of  nature,  which  may  be  only  true  oondi- 
tioaally,  and  for  the  moat  part  No  difference  of  this  sort 
exists  in  the  third  case ;  since  here  the  partial  laws  are,  in  fact, 
the  vary  same  law  as  the  general  one,  and  any  ezoeption  to 
them  would  be  au  exception  to  it  too. 

By  all  the  three  processes,  the  range  of  dednotive  science  is 
extended  ;  since  the  laws,  thus  resolved,  may  be  thenoefbrth 
deduced  demonstratively  from  the  laws  into  which  they  are 
resolved.  As  already  remarked,  the  same  deductive  process 
which  proves  a  law  or  fact  of  causation  if  unknown,  serves  to 
explain  it  when  known. 

The  word  explanation  is  here  used  in  its  philosophical  sense. 
What  is  called  explaining  one  law  of  nature  by  another,  is 
but  substituting  one  mystery  for  another ;  and  does  nothing 
(o  render  the  general  course  of  nature  other  than  mysterious: 
we  can  no  more  assign  a  wJuf  for  the  more  extensive  laws 
than  for  the  partial  ones.  The  explanation  may  substitnte 
a  mystery  which  has  become  familiar,  and  baa  grown  to 
seem  not  mysterious,  for  one  which  is  still  strange.  And  this 
'  is  the  meaning  of  explanation,  in  common  parlance.  But 
the  process  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  often  does  the  * 
very  contrary  :  it  reBoIves  a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  into  one  of  which  we  previously  knew  little  or 
nothing ;  as  when  the  common  fact  of  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies 
was  rasolvedinto  the  tendency  of  all  particles  of  matter  towards 
one  another.  It  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  therefore, 
that  in  science,  those  who  speak  of  explaining  any  pheno- 
menon mean  (or  should  mean)  pointing  out  not  some  more 
familiar,  but  merely  some  more  general,  phenomenon,  of 
which  it  is  a  partial  exemplification  ;  or  some  laws  of  causa- 
tion which  produce  it  by  their  joint  or  successive  action,  and 
£ram  which,  therefore,  its  conditions  may  be  determined  de- 
ductively. Every  such  operation  brings  ua  a  step  nearer 
towards  answering  the  question  which  was  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  as  comprehending  the  whole  problem  of  the 
VOL.  1.  34 
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investigatJon  of  nature,  viz.  What  are  the  fewest  aasumptions, 
whioh  being  granted,  the  order  of  nature  as  it  exists  woald 
he  the  resnlt?  What  are  the  fewest  general  propositiona 
fivm  which  all  the  uniformities  existing  in  natoie  could  be 
deduced? 

The  laws,  thaa  explained  or  resolved,  ore  sometimes  eatd 
to  he  accounted  for !  hut  the  expression  ia  incorrect,  if  takraL 
to  mean  auTthing  more  than  what  hae  been  already  stated. 
In  minds  not  habituated  to  accurate  thinking,  there  is  oflen 
a  confused  notion  that  the  general  laws  are  the  cau$e»  of  the 
partial  ones ;  that  the  law  of  general  gravitation,  for  example, 
causes  the  pheDomenon  of  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth.  But 
to  assert  i\ra,  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  word  cause  :  terres- 
trial gravity  is  not  an  effect  of  general  gravitation,  but  a  ease 
of  it ;  that  is,  one  kind  of  the  partionlar  instances  in  which 
that  general  law  obtains.  To  account  for  a  law  of  natnare 
means,  and  can  mean,  nothing  more  than  to  assign  other  laws 
more  general,  together  with  collocatione,  which  laws  and  col- 
locations being  supposed,  the  partial  law  follows  without  any 
additional  supposition. 
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UlaCBLIiANBODS    EXAMPLES    OF    THE    EXPLANATION    OF 
LAWS    OF    NATUEE. 

§  I.  The  mosi  atriking  example  whicb  the  history  of 
science  presents,  of  the  explanation  of  lavs  of  causation  and 
other  nniformities  of  Beqnence  among  special  pheaomena,  by 
resolTing  them  into  lavs  of  greater  simplicity  and  generality, 
is  the  great  NewtoniaD  generahzation :  lespeoting  which 
typical  instance  bo  mnch  having  already  been  said,  it  is 
safficient  to  call  attention  to  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
the  epecial  observed  uniformities  which  are  in  this  case 
accounted  fbr,  either  as  particular  cases  or  as  consequeocea  of 
one  very  simple  law  of  universal  nature.  The  simple  fact  of 
a  tendency  of  every  particle  of  matter  towards  every  other 
parUole,  varying  inversely  as  the  sqnare  of  the  distance, 
explains  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  and  satelUtes,  the  motions  (so  far  as  known)  of  comets, 
and  all  the  various  regularities  which  have  been  observed  in 
these  special  phenomena ;  such  as  the  elliptical  orbits,  and 
the  variations  trom  exact  ellipses ;  the  relation  between  the 
solar  distances  of  the  planets  and  the  duration  of  their 
revolutions ;  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  the  tides,  and  a 
vast  number  of  minor  astronomical  truths. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  of 
the  ezplanatioQ  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  from  laws  of 
deotricity ;  the  special  laws  of  magnetic  agency  having  been 
affiliated  by  deduction  to  observed  laws  of  electric  action,  in 
which  they  have  ever  since  been  considered  to  be  included  as 
special  oases.  An  example  not  so  complete  in  itself,  but  even 
more  fertile  in  consequences,  having  been  the  starting  point 
of  the  really  scientific  study  of  physiology,  ie  the  affilia* 
34— X 
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tion,  oommenced  hj  Biehat)  and  caniad  on  by  Bubseqnent 
biologists,  of  tbe  properties  of  the  bodily  organs,  to  the 
elementary  properties  of  the  tiesnes  into  which  they  are 
anatoitiically  decomposed. 

Another  striking  instanoe  is  afforded  by  Daiton'a  generaliza- 
tion, commonly  known  as  the  atomio  theory.  It  bad  been 
known  &om  the  very  commencement  of  accurate  ohemic&l 
obserratioQ,  that  any  two  bodies  combine  obemically  with 
one  another  in  only  a  certain  number  of  proportions ;  bat 
those  proportions  were  in  each  case  expressed  by  a  percentage — 
BO  many  parts  (by  weight)  of  each  ingredient,  in  100  of  the 
oompound ;  (say  HH  and  a  traction  of  one  element,  61  and  a 
fraction  of  the  other) :  in  which  mode  nf  statement  no  relation 
was  perceived  between  the  proportion  in  which  a  given  elermei^ 
combines  with  one  eubstanoe,  and  that  in  which  it  combines 
with  others.  The  great  step  made  by  Dalton  consisted  in  per- 
ceiving, that  aunit  of  weight  might  be  established  for  each  sab- 
stance,  such  that  by  supposing  the  substance  to  enter  into  all 
its  combinations  in  the  ratio  either  of  that  unit,  oi  of  some  low 
multiple  of  that  unit,  all  the  different  proportions,  previously  ex- 
pressed by  percentages,  were  fouud  to  result.  Thus  1  being  as- 
sumed as  the  Qoit  of  hydrogen,  if  6  were  then  taken  as  that 
of  oxygen,  the  combination  of  one  unit  of  hydrogen  with  one 
unit  of  oxygen  would  produce  the  exact  proportion  oi  weight 
between  tbe  two  substances  which  is  known  to  exist  in  water ; 
the  combination  of  one  unit  of  hydrogen  with  two  units  of 
oxygen  would  produce  the  proportion  which  exists  in  the  other 
compound  of  the  same  two  elements,  called  peroxide  of 
hydrogen ;  and  the  eombinations  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen 
with  all  other  substances,  would  oorrespottd  with  tite  suppo- 
sition that  those  elements  enter  into  combinatioa  by  single 
trnita,  or  twos,  or  threes,  of  the  numbers  assigned  to  them, 
I  and  8,  and  the  other  substances  by  ones  or  twos  ot  threes 
of  other  determinate  numbers  proper  to  each.  The  result  is 
that  a  table  of  the  equivalent  numbers,  or,  as  they  are  c^ed, 
atomic  weights,  of  all  the  elementary  substanoes,  oomprisea  in 
itself,  and  scieatlGcally  explains,  all  the  proportions  in  which 
any  substance,  elementary  or  compound,  is  found  csfiabls  of 
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entering  into  chemical  oombinatioD  with  any  other  substance 
whateTGT. 


§  S.  Some  interestjng  cases  of  the  explaoation  of  old  nni- 
formities  by  newly  ascertained  laws  are  afforded  by  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Graham.  That  eminent  chemist  was 
-the  first  who  drew  attention  to  the  dietiaotion  which  may  be 
made  of  all  enbstanoes  into  two  classes,  termed  by  him  crystal- 
loids and  colloids ;  of  rather,  of  all  states  of  matter  into  the 
orystalloid  and  the  colloidal  states,  for  many  sabstances  are 
capable  of  existing  in  either.  When  in  the  colloidal  state, 
their  seneible  properties  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
same  sahstanoe  when  crystallized,  or  when  in  a  state  easily 
BDSceptible  of  orystallizatioQ.  Colloid  snbstanoee  pass  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  slowoese  into  the  orystalline  state,  and  are 
extremely  inert  in  all  the  ordinary  chemical  relatione.  Sub- 
stances in  the  colloid  state  are  almost  always,  when  combined 
■with  water,  more  or  less  Tisoous  or  gelatinous.  The  most 
proTuiDentexamples  of  the  state  are  certain  animal  and  yegetable 
sabstanees,  particalarly  gelatine,  albumen,  starch,  the  gums, 
caramel,  tannin,  and  some  others.  Among  substances  not  of 
organic  origin,  the  most  notable  instances  are  hydrated  silicic 
acid,  and  hydrated  alumina,  with  other  metallic  peroxides  of 
the  aluminous  class. 

Now  it  is  found,  that  while  colloidal  substances  are 
eanly  penetrated  by  water,  and  by  the  eulutions  of  crystalloid 
substances,  they  are  very  little  penetrable  by  one  another: 
which  enabled  Professor  Graham  to  introduce  a  highly  effec- 
tive process  (termed  dialysis)  for  separating  the  crystalloid 
substances  contained  in  any  liquid  mixture,  by  passing  them 
through  a  thin  septntn  of  colloidal  matter,  which  does  not 
suffer  anything  colloidal  to  pass,  or  suffers  it  only  in  very  minute 
quantity.  This  property  of  colloids  enabled  Mr.  Graham  to 
aocount  for  a  number  of  special  results  of  observation,  not 
previously  explained. 

For  instance,  "  while  soluble  crystalloids  are  always  highly 
sapid,  soluble  colloids  are  singularly  insipid,"  as  might  he  ex- 
pected ;    for,  as  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the 
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palate  "  are  probably  protected  by  a  colloidal  membranQ,"  imper- 
meable to  other  colloids,  a  colloid,  vbeo  tasted,  probably  never 
reacbes  thoBe  nerves.  Again,  "it  has  been  observed  that  vege- 
table "  gum  is  not  digested  in  tbe  stomaob ;  tbe  ooate  of  that 
organ  "  di&lyse  the  soluble  food,  absorbing  crystalloids,  and  re- 
jecting "  all  colloids."  One  of  the  mysterious  processes  accom- 
panying digestion,  the  secretion  of  itee  muriatic  acid  by  tiie 
coats  of  the  stomach,  obtains  a  probable  bypothetioal  ezplomt- 
tion  tlirough  the  same  law.  Finally,  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  observed  phenomena  of  osmose  (the  passage  of  fluids 
outward  and  inward  through  animal  membranes)  by  the  fact 
that  the  membranes  are  colloidal.  In  consequence,  the  water 
and  saline  solutions  contained  in  the  animal  body  pase 
easily  and  rapidly  through  the  membranes,  while  the  substances 
directly  applicable  to  nutrition,  which  are  mostly  colloidal,  are 
detained  by  them.* 

The  property  which  salt  poBsesaes  of  preserving  animal 
substances  from  putre&ction  is  resolved  by  Liebig  into  two 
more  general  laws,  the  strong  attraction  of  salt  for  water, 
and  tbe  necessity  of  the  presence  of  water  as  a  condition  of 
putrefaction.  The  intermediate  phenomenon  which  is  interpo- 
lated between  the  remote  oanse  and  the  efTcct,  can  here  be  not 
merely  inferred  bat  seen ;  for  it  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  flesh 
upon  which  salt  has  been  thrown  is  speedily  found  swimming 
in  brine. 

The  second  of  the  two  factors  (as  they  may  be  termed) 
into  which  the  preceding  law  has  been  resolved,  tbe  necessity 
of  water  to  putrefaction,  itself  afibrds  an  additional  example 
of  the  Resolution  of  Laws.  The  law  iteelf  is  proved  by  the 
Method  of  DiSeience,  since  flesh  completely  dried  and  kept 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  does  not  pntre^ ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
dried  provisions,  and  human  bodies  in  very  dry  climates.  A 
deductive  explanation  of  this  same  law  results  from  Liebig'a 
speculations.     The  pntreGuition  of  animal  and  other  azotised 

■  7ide  Memi^r  by  Thomu  GnhuD,  7.B.S.,  Mutar  of  the  Hint,  "  On 
Liqniil  DiSbsioD  Applied  to  AnalTmi,"  in  the  Philciopkicci  Traiuaetioni  for 
lSS^npnD(*dinttM/«<irMaI(/  eb  CAemtcaf  SiXMly,  Mid  also  Mpantel;  ■■  » 
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bodies  is  &  chemical  pioceee,  by  wbioh  they  are  gradually  dis- 
sipated in  a  gaseoaa  form,  obiefly  in  that  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammoDia;  now  to  convert  the  carbon  of  the  animal  snbstanoe 
into  carbonic  ooid  requires  oxygen,  and  to  convert  the  azote 
into  ammonia  requires  hydrogen,  which  are  the  elements  of 
water.  The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  pntrefaoiion  of  azotised 
substances,  compared  with  the  gradual  decay  of  non-azotised 
bodies  (such  as  wood  and  the  like)  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
alone,  he  explains  from  the  general  law  that  substances  are 
much  more  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  two  different 
affinities  npon  two  of  tiieii  elements,  than  by  the  action  of 
,  only  one. 

§  8.  Among  the  many  important  properties  of  the  nervous 
system,  wbioh  have  either  been  first  discovered  or  strikiugly 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Brown- S^quard,  I  select  the  reflex  influ- 
euce  of  the  nervoos  system  on  nutrition  and  secretion.  By 
reflex  nervous  action  is  meant,  action  which  one  part  of  the 
nervous  system  exerts  over  another  part,  without  any  inter- 
mediate action  on  the  brain,  and  consequently  without 
consciousness ;  or  which,  if  it  does  pass  through  the  brain, 
at  least  produces  its  effects  independently  of  the  will.  There 
are  many  experiments  which  prove  that  irritation  of  a  nerve  in 
one  part  of  the  body  may  in  this  manner  excite  powerful 
action  in  another  part ;  for  example,  food  injected  into  the 
stomach  through  a  divided  cesophagus,  nevertheless  produces 
secretion  of  saliva ;  warm  water  injected  into  the  bowels,  and 
various  other  irritations  of  the  lower  intestines,  have  been  found 
to  excite  secretion  of  the  gastricjuice,  andso  forth.  The  reality 
of  the  power  being  thus  proved,  its  agency  explains  a  great 
variety  of  apparently  anomaloaa  phenomena  ;  of  which  I  select 
the  following  firom  Dr.  Brown-S6quard'a  Lectwea  on  the 
Nerv&UB  Syttem. 

The  production  of  tears  by  irritation  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose: 

The  secretions  of  the  eye  and  nose  increased  by  exposure 
of  other  parts  of  the  body  to  cold : 

Inflammation  of  the  eye,  especially  when  of  traomatio 
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origin,  veiy  fireqneatly  escitee  a  similBr  affection  in  the  oiher 
eje,  Thich  may  be  cured  by  Beotjon  of  tbe  ioterveniiig  nerve : 

LoBB  of  sigbt  someiimes  prodaoed  by  nenralgia;  and  has 
been  known  to  be  at  onoe  cored  by  the  extiipation  {bx  in- 
stance) of  a  caiions  tootli : 

Even  cataract  has  been  produced  io  a  healthy  eye  by 
cataract  in  the  other  eye,  or  by  neuralgia,  or  by  a  wound  of 
the  frontal  nerre : 

The  well-known  phenomenoQ  of  a  sadden  stoppage  of  tbe 
heart's  action,  and  cooseqaect  death,  prodsoed  by  irritation 
of  some  of  tba  nervons  extremities :  e.  g.,  by  drinking  very 
cold  water;  or  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  or  other  sodden 
excitation  of  tbe  abdominal  sympathetic  nerve ;  thoagh  this 
nerve  may  be  irritated  to  aoy  ext«nt  witbont  stopping  tbe 
heart's  action,  if  a  section  be  made  of  the  commnnicstiBg 
nerves: 

The  extraordinary  effects  produced  on  the  iat«mal  organs 
by  an  extensive  bum  on  the  surface  of  tbe  body ;  consisting 
in  violent  inflammation  of  the  tisBnes  of  tJte  abdomen,  chest, 
or  head :  which,  when  death  ensaes  from  this  kind  of  injury, 
is  one  of  the  most  fireqaeot  causes  of  it : 

Paralysis  and  aonsthesia  of  one  part  of  tba  body  from 
neuralgia  in  another  part;  and  muscular  atrophy  firom'  neu- 
ralgia, even  when  there  is  no  paralysis : 

Tetanus  produced  by  the  lesion  of  a  nerve ;  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  hydropho'bik  isa  pb»- 
nomenon  of  a  similar  nature  : 

Morbid  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
oord,  manifesting  themselves  by  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
other  diseases,  occasioned  by  lesion  of  some  of  the  nervous 
extremities  in  remote  places,  as  by  worms,  calculi,  tumoorSi 
carious  bones,  and  in  some  oases  even  by  very  slight  irrita- 
tions of  tbe  skin. 

}  4.  From  tbe  foregoing  and  similar  instances,  we  may 
see  the  importance,  when  a  law  of  natnre  previously  anknown 
has  been  brought  to  light,  or  when  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  a  known  law  by  experiment,  of  examining  all  cases 
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which  present  the  conditioiiB  neceesary  for  bringing  that  law 
into  action ;  a  piooeaa  fertile  in  demonstrations  of  special  laws 
previously  ansaapaoted,  and  explanations  of  others  already 
empirically  known. 

For  instanoe,  Fanday  dlBcovered  by  experiment,  that 
Toltaio  eleotrioity  ooold  be  evoWed  trom  a  natoral  magnet, 
provided  a  oonduoting  body  were  set  in  motion  at  right  angles 
to  the  dirootion  of  the  mf^et:  and  ibis  he  iboad  to  hold 
not  only  of  smalt  magnetii,  bnt  of  that  great  magnet^  the  earth. 
The  law  being  thus  established  experimentally,  that  eleotrioity 
is  evolved,  by  a  magnet,  and  a  conductor  moving  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  its  poles,  we  may  now  look  out  for 
fresh  instances  in  which  these  conditions  meet.  Wherever  a 
conduotor  moves  or  revolves  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  poles,  there  we  may  expect  an  evolu- 
tion of  eleofaidty.  In  tiie  northern  r^ons,  where  the  polar 
direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  all  horizontal 
motions  of  conductors  will  produce  electricity;  horizontal 
wheels,  for  example,  made  of  metal;  likewise  all  nmning 
streams  will  evolve  a  current  of  eleotrioity,  which  will  oiroulate 
round  them ;  and  the  air  thus  charged  with  electricity  may  be 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  In  the  equatorial 
regions,  on  the  contrary,  npright  wheels  placed  parallel  to  the 
equator  will  originate  a  voltaio  circuit,  and  waterfalls  will 
naturally  become  electric. 

For  a  second  example;  it  has  been  proved,  chiefly  by 
the  researoheB  of  Professor  Graham,  that  gases  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  permeate  animal  membranes,  and  diffuse 
themselves  through  the  spaces  which  sneb  membranes  in- 
close, notwithstanding  the  presence  of  other  gases  in  those 
spaoes.  Proceeding  from  this  general  law,  and  reviewing  a 
variety  of  oases  in  which  gases  lie  contiguouB  to  membranes, 
we  are  enabled  to  dsmonstrats  or  to  explain  the  following 
more  special  laws:  1st.  The  human  or  animal  body,  when 
surrounded  with  any  gas  not  already  contained  within  the 
body,  absorbs  it  rapidly ;  snoh,  for  instanoe,  as  the  gases  of 
putrefying  matters :  which  helps  to  explain  malaria.  Snd.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  effervescing  drinks,  evolved  in  the  stomach. 
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permeates  its  membranes,  imd  rapidly  spreads  throagli  the 
system.  Srd.  Alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  passes  into  vapour 
and  spreads  through  the  system  with  great  rapidity  ;  (which, 
combined  with  the  high  combastibility  of  aloohol,  or  in  other 
words  its  ready  combination  with  o:iyges,  may  perhaps  help 
to  explain  the  bodily  warmth  immediately  oonseqneat  on 
drinking  spirituous  liquors.)  4th.  In  any  state  of  the  body  in 
which  peculiar  gases  are  formed  within  it,  these  will  rapidly 
exhale  through  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and  henoe  the  rapidity 
with  which,  in  certain  states  of  disease,  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere becomes  tainted.  Sth.  The  putrefaction  of  the  interior 
parts-  of  a  oarcase  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the 
exterior,  from  the  ready  passage  ontvards  of  the  gaseoas  pro- 
ducts. 6tb.  The  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lungs  is  not  prevented,  but  rather  promoted,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  the  oo&ta  of  the 
blood-vessels  between  the  blood  and  the  air.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  sabstauce  in  the  blood  with 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  may  immediately  combine ; 
otherwise  instead  of  passing  inte  the  blood,  it  would  permeate 
the  whole  organism :  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbonic 
acid,  as  it  is  formed  in  the  capillaries,  should  also  find  a  sab- 
stance  in  the  blood  with  which  it  can  combine ;  otherwise  it 
would  leave  the  body  at  all  polnte,  instead  of  being  discharged 
through  the  lungs. 

§  fi.  The  fbllowing  is  a  deduction  which  confirms,  by 
explaining,  the  old  but  not  nndisputed  empirical  generaliza- 
tion, that  soda  powders  weaken  the  human  system.  These 
powders,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  tartario  acid  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  set  firee,  must 
pass  inte  the  stomach  as  tartrate  of  soda.  Now,  neutral  ter- 
trates,  citrates,  and  aoetetes  of  the  alkalis  are  found,  in  their 
passage  through  the  system,  to  be  changed  into  carbonates ; 
and  to  convert  a  tartrate  into  a  carbonate  requires  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  oxygen,  the  ahetracUon  of  which  must  lessen 
the  oxygen  destined  for  assimilation  with  the  blood,  on  the 
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quantity  of  which  the  vigorous  action  of  the  human  system 
partly  depends. 

The  instances  of  new  theories  agreeing  with  and  explaining 
old  empiricisms,  are  innumerable.  All  tie  jaat  remarks  made 
by  experienced  persons  on  human  character  and  oondact,  are 
so  many  special  laws,  which  the  general  laws  of  the  human 
mind  explain  and  resolve.  The  empirical  generalizations  on 
which  the  operations  of  the  arts  have  aeually  been  founded, 
are  continually  justified  and  confirmed  on  the  one  hand,  or 
corrected  and  improved  on  the  other,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
simpler  scientific  laws  on  which  the  efficacy  of  those  operations 
depends.  The  effects  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  of  the  various 
manures,  and  other  processes  of  improved  agriculture,  have 
been  for  the  first  time  resolved  in  our  own  day  into  known  laws 
of  chemical  and  organic  action,  by  Davy,  Liebig,  and  others. 
The  processes  of  the  medical  art  are  even  now  mostiy  empirical : 
their  efficacyis  concluded,  in  each  instance,  from  a  special  and 
most  precarious  experimental  generalization  :  but  as  science 
advances  in  discovering  the  simple  laws  of  chemistry  and  phy- 
siology, progress  is  made  in  ascertaining  the  intermediate  links 
in  the  series  of  phenomena,-  and  the  more  general  laws  on 
which  they  depend;  and  thus,  while  the  old  processes  are 
either  exploded,  or  their  efficacy,  in  so  far  as  real,  explained, 
better  processes,  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  proximate 
causes,  are  continually  suggested  and  brought  into  use.* 
Many  even  of  the  truths  of  geometry  were  generalizations 
from   experience  before  tliey  were  deduced  from  first  priu- 

*  It  wai  an  old  gaoendlntioD  in  lOTguy,  thkt  tight  btuxU^ug  hmd  k  tan. 
denoy  to  pnTont  or  diuipftts  loml  isflAnmution,  Hub  laqQaDoa,  b«mg,  in  the 
progreu  of  phTnologiokl  konrlBcIgg,  naolved  Into  more  gencnl  l»wi,  led  to 
the  important  migictl  inTsntiaii  made  by  Dr.  Anott,  the  treatment  of  local 
inflnmnMiti""  and  tomonn  bj  meana  of  an  eqnable  prawura,  prodnoad  by  a 
Madder  partially  filled  with  air.  The  preanre,  by  keeping  back  tha  blood  from 
the  p«H^  prerenta  the  bflammation,  or  (he  ttunoiur,  from  being  oonriihed :  in 
the  can  of  inflammation,  it  ramovaa  the  attmnloa,  which  the  organ  ii  unfit  to 
reotire  ;  in  the  oaae  of  tmnooia,  b;  keeping  btwk  the  nntritiTe  flaid,  it  canaea 
the  abaorption  of  matter  to  azoaed  the  mpply,  and  tho  dinaaed  maaa  ia 
gndnally  abaorbed  and  dinpp«aim. 
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ciples.  The  qaadrature  of  tlie  cyoloid  is  said  to  have  beea 
first  effected  by  meaeuremeDt,  or  rather  by  weighing  a  oycloidol 
card,  and  comparing  its  weight  with  that  of  a  piece  of  aimLlar 
card  of  known  dimenaioDB. 

§  6.  To  the  foregoing  examples  from  physical  science,  let 
U6  add  another  from  mental.  The  following  ia  one  of  the 
simple  laws  of  mind :  Ideas  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  cha- 
racter form  associations  more  easily  and  strongly  than  othes 
ideas,  that  is,  they  become  associated  after  fewer  repetitions, 
and  the  association  is  more  durable.  This  is  an  experimental 
law,  grounded  on  the  Method  of  Diflference.  £y  deduction 
fiom  this  law,  many  of  the  more  special  laws  which  expe- 
rteuoe  shows  to  exist  among  particular  mental  phenomena 
may  he  demonstrated  and  explained : — the  ease  and  rapidity, 
for  instance,  with  which  thoughts  connected  with  oui  passions 
or  our  more  cherished  interests  are  excited,  and  the  firm  bold 
which  the  iacts  relatiog  to  them  have  on  our  memory ;  the 
Tivid  recollection  we  retain  of  minute  circumstances  which 
accompanied  any  object  or  event  that  deeply  interested  us, 
and  of  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  have  been  very  happy 
or  very  miserable ;  the  horror  with  which  we  view  the  acci- 
dental instrument  of  any  occurrence  which  shocked  ns,  or  the 
locality  where  it  took  place,  and  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
any  memorial  of  past  enjoyment;  all  these  effects  being  pro- 
portional to  the  sensibility  of  the  individual  miod,  and  to  the 
consequent  intensity  of  the  pain  or  pleasure  from  which  the 
association  originated.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  able 
writer  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  a  monthly 
periodical,*  that  the  same  elementary  law  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, saitahly  followed  out,  would  explain  a  variety  of 
mental  phenomena  previously  inexplicable,  and  in  particulu 
some  of  the  fundamental  diversities  of  haman  character  and 
genius.  Associations  being  of  two  sorts,  either  between 
synchronons,  or  between  successive  impressions;  and  the 
inflaenos  of  the  law  which  renders   associations  stronger  in 

*  SinM  kokuonledgod  mnd  repruited  in  Mr,  Mixtiiiau'*  MiteiBmtim. 
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proportioti  to  tbe  pleasnrable  or  paiafnl  character  of  tbe 
impresaioDB,  being  ielt  with  peculiar  force  in  the  synchronous 
class  of  associations ;  it  is  remarked  by  the  vriter  referred  to, 
that  in  minds  of  strung  organic  seneibility  synchronous  aeso- 
ciations  will  be  likely  to  predominate,  prodacing  a  tendency 
to  conceive  things  in  pictores  and  in  the  concrete,  richly 
clothed  in  attributes  and  circamstanoee,  a  mental  habit  vhich 
is  commonly  called  Imagination,  and  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  ^e  painter  and  tbe  poet ;  while  persons  of  more  moderate 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  will  have  a  tendenoy  to  as- 
sociate facts  chiefly  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  such 
persona,  if  they  possess  mental  saperiorlty,  will  addict  them- 
selves to  history  or  science  rather  than  to  creative  art.  This 
interesting  speculation  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
endeavoured,  on  another  occasion,  to  pursue  farther,  and  to 
examine  how  far  it  will  avail  towards  explaining  tbe  pecu- 
liarities of  the  poetical  temperament.*  It  is  at  least  an  ex  - 
ample  which  may  serve,  instead  of  many  others,  to  show  tbe 
extensive  scope  which  exists  for  deductive  investigation  in 
the  important  and  hitherto  bo  imperfect  Science  of  Mind. 

§  7,  The  copiousness  with  which  the  discovery  and  ex< 
plonation  of  special  laws  of  phenomena  by  deduction  from 
simpler  and  more  general  ones  has  here  been  exemplified,  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  characterize  clearly,  and  place  in  its 
due  position  of  importance,  the  Deductive  Method ;  which,  in 
tbe  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  destined  henceforth  irrevo- 
cably to  predominate  in  tbe  course  of  scientific  investigation. 
A  revolution  is  peaceably  and  progressively  effecting  itself  in 
philosophy,  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  Bacon  has  attached 
bis  name.  That  great  man  changed  the  method  of  the  scieaces 
from  deductive  to  experimental,  and  It  is  now  rapidly  reverting 
from  experimental  to  deductive.  But  the  deductions  which 
Bacon  abolisbod  were  from  premises  hastily  snatched  up,  or 
arbitrarily  assumed.  The  principles  were  neither  established 
by  legitimate  canons  of  experimental  inquiry,  nor  tbe  results 

*  Diutrlatlotit  and  Ducuuiont,  toI,  L,  fourth  p«p«r. 
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tested  by  that  isdlBpensable  element  of  a  rational  Deductive 
Method,  verification  by  specific  experienoe.  Between  the 
primitive  method  of  Dedaction  and  that  which  I  have 
attempted  to  characterize,  there  is  all  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  Aristotelian  pbysios  and  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  the  heavens. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  expect  that  those  great 
generalizations,  from  which  the  subordinate  truths  of  the  more 
backward  sciences  will  probably  at  some  future  period  be  de- 
duced by  reasoning  (as  the  truths  of  astronomy  are  deduced 
from  the  generalities  of  the  Newtonian  theory),  will  be  found, 
in  all,  or  even  in  most  cases,  amoug  truths  now  known  and 
admitted.  We  may  rest  assured,  that  many  of  the  most 
general  laws  of  nature  are  as  yet  entirely  unthonght  of;  and 
that  many  others,  destined  hereafter  to  assume  the  same  cha- 
racter, are  known,  if  at  all,  only  as  laws  or  properties  of  some 
limited  class  of  phenomena;  just  as  electricity,  now  recoguised 
as  one  of  the  most  universal  of  natural  agencies,  was  once 
known  only  as  a  cnrious  property  which  certain  substances 
acquired  by  friction,  of  first  attraoUng  and  then  repelling  light 
bodies.  If  the  theories  of  heat,  cohesion,  crystallization,  and 
chemical  action,  are  destined,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  are,  to  become  deductive,  the  truths  which  will  then  he 
regarded  as  the  prmcipia  of  those  sciences  would  probably,  if 
now  announced,  appear  quite  as  novel*  as  the  law  of  gravitation 
appeared  to  the  ootemporaries  of  Newton ;  possibly  even  more 
BO,  since  Newton's  law,  after  all,  was  but  an  extension  of  the 
law  of  weight — that  is,  of  a  generalization  famihar  from  of 
old,  and  which  already  comprehended  a  not  inconsiderable 
body  of  natural  phenomena.  The  general  laws  of  a  similarly 
oommaoding  character,  which  we  still  look  forward  to  the  dis- 
covery of,  may  not  always  find  so  much  of  their  foundations 
already  laid. 

These  general  truths  will  doubtiess  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  hypotheses;   not  proved,  nor  even 

*  Written  befoie  the  fiae  ot  the  new  views  reipeotiiig  the  TelxtioD  of  liekt 
id  ftoroe ;  but  oraifinned  rfttber  than  aontradioted  bj  them. 
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admittiDg  of  proof,  in  the  first  instance,  but  assumed  as  pre- 
mises for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  them  the  known  laws 
of  oonorete  phenomena.  But  thie,  though  their  initial,  cannot 
be  their  final  state.  To  entitle  an  hypothesis  to  be  received  as 
one  of  the  truths  of  nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  technical  help 
to  the  human  faculties,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  tested  hj 
the  canons  of  legitimate  induction,  and  must  actually  have 
been  submitted  to  that  t«st.  When  this  shall  have  been  done, 
and  done  suocesefully,  premises  will  have  been  obtained  from 
which  all  the  other  propositions  of  the  science  will  thenceforth 
be  presented  as  oonclusions,  and  the  science  will,  by  means  of 
a  new  and  unexpected  Induction,  be  rendered  Deductive. 
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